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1 N the following pages I have attempted to give the history 
of the evolution of Islim as a worid-religion; of its rapid 
spread and the remarlcable hold it obtained nver the con- 
science and minds of inillions of people witbin a short space of 
timc. The impulse it gavc to the intellectual devdopmcnt of 
the human race is generally recognised. But its great worlt in 
the uplifting of humanity is either ignored or not appredatcd ; 
nor are its rationalc, its ideals and its aspirations properly 
understood. It has bccn roy endeavour in the snrvey of 
Islam to elucidate its true placc in the history of religions. 
The review of its rationalc and ideals, however fecble. raay be 
of heip to wanderers in quest of a constructivc faith to steady 
the human mind after the strain of thc recent cataclysra: it 
is also hoped that Citljiosc who (ollow the Faith of Islam it 
may be of assistance. in the undcistanding and e.\position of 
thc foundatlons of thcir convictions. 

My outline of the life and ministry of thc Prophet is based 
on the Slral-ur-RasiU of Ibn Hisham, who dicd in 213 A.H. 
(828-9 A.C.), barely two hundred years after tbe dcath of thc 
Prophct, supplcmented by. among other worlcs, Ibn ul-Athlrs 
monuraental history. the Chronides of Tabari, thc Insan 
ul-‘UyUn oi al-Ualabi (comraonly known as Strat-ul-Halabia). 
Two new chapters have been added in tliia edition : onc on 
the Imdnaie (" The Apostolical Succesaion"). the othcr 
on '* The Idealistic and Mystical Spirit in Islam." Considcrable 
ncw matter has also bcen included in the Introduction and. 
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Chapter X., Part II. I take this opportunity of expressing 
my gratitude to my esteemcd Iriend, Prolessor E. G. Browne 
of Cambridge, one oi our foremost Orientalists, for his most 
valuable criticisms on thc last chapter. and to Mr. Mohammed 
Iqbal, Govemment of India Rcsearch Scholar at Cambridge. 
for his careful revision of the prools and the compilation of 
the Index I also desire to express ray acknowlcdgments to 
Mr. Abdul Qayum Malik for transcribing for tbc Printers the 
Arabic quotations for the new chapters and verifying thc 
Koranic relerences. and to the Publishers for their unvar>ing 
courtesy and patience over a difhcult publication. 

Tlic work has bccn carried through the Press under heavy 
pressure of public duties. and I daim. on that ground, thc 
indulgence of my rcaders for any mistake that may have passcd 
uncorrected. 

S.B .—A iew woni» «« oee«ssar>’ *° «pJain the 8>»tem of tnmalitera- 
tion adopted in thi* work. 1 havc tned to adhere wrth small modihcatian 
to the system I bave purenetl m my previot» pnblicaUons Th« lctter 
Ci (protuiunced by the Arab with a lisp like Ik in thinj to a non-Arah 
convcv» a soond aimost identical with i in sin. and he accordingly 
pronouncrs it as *nch Nor. unlet» an Arabic «cholar. <loe» he pcrceive 
«ny diAerrnce twtween <1> and sta or ^ He pronounce* 

them all alrke. Simtlariy i (**!), j (Z*y). ,Z<U-pranounce<l 
by the Arab sopiethtng hke dk*d), and h oonvey to Uw non- 

Arab almcat identtcal soonda; certainly he cannot help pconouncing 
thcm identically Hc also perccives no diAcrence between «=> (soft I) 
aml h (»oi). or between the hanl asprrate ^ (to Ahmed, Mohammed. 
Mahmdd. clc.) and the solter nsed to Hlrdn. I have tlierdorc not 
attempted to diHerentlale these lettera by dot» oi comma», which. 
howe\er oaelul for porpcwes of transbUon toto Arabic, Persian. Torkiah 
or Urdu. i» only bcwildrring to thogenenl rcader unacqoatoted wtth tbe 
Anbic alpbabet and pronunciation I have given the wortls as conunooiy 
pronounced by ncm-Anbe In the case of wonls spelt with i O in 
common use m lcdta and Persia such aa kadti. mmna i, Una-‘aikaria, 
etc,. I have not considered it nccesaary to denote the Arabic pro- 
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The ordiauy falMa I have rcpeeaentoci by m (pnmouncad as n in * cnt ’ 
or ' but *). erccepUng In snch srords u are now commonly written in 
English with in r.u Seljnk (pmnonncod SolJ hk), Mcrwin (prononnced 
Marain), etc.; the cmJinary jamma by u pronounced like u tn * pnD.' 
°r BuUlAn ; the ordmary hatra with the letter i, »» m Misr Atiph 
with lhcfatha is represemted by e. a» in ' had ’; Aliph with the tamma. 
by u u in Abdul-Mnttalib; with a Masra by t u in Ibn AbiT jaw&rt. 
tTaw twith a rautmii) by o and sometimes by S. Althougb like K6fa 
and sevcrul other words. the last syllables in Mahmud, HArun and 
MAmun ore spcit with a waw, to have represcnted them by an o ©r i 
would hav« convcyed a whoUy wrong notion of the pronnnda ti o n , 
whkh ls like oo , I have, therrloce. used u to represent tcmm in such 
word». If 'aw with a Jmka 1 havc rcpreaented by mu, u in MaudAtl. 
V« with a A.tira, when tised in the middle of a word, I Gam represcnted 
by f, a* in Arish. But tn Amcer 1 havr> kept the clasaical and time 
bonoured t*. Va with a fatha, aimilarly situatcd bywuin Zaid. Ym 
wtth a Jalka at the begmning ol a word is represented by y«. u in 
Ve«d; witb a tammm by jrw, u in Yusnl. Excepting such nomcs 
u are commonly known to be spclt with an ‘a*H (g). u Abd in Abdul 
Malik, Abdur K a hm an, Arab, Abbas, Aiir, IrAk. etc , I havo nsed the 
invcrted comma to denote that letter. 

WHh regard to nomes whicb have become lamiliar tn certain garbs 
1 have made no alteratkm. such u Kaaba, Omar. AbduIIab. Bura. 
spelt with a sdd, etc. CAa.a (£ ) w represented by gh ; but I 
have not attempted to cliSercntiato between e) «ir! j «ml mmln 
no alteration In the time honotued spellmg of the Koran. The com- 
roon g (the reraian gĕf) ond p havc no place in thr Aralae alphabet. 
and thereiore the Peraian g and p are transiormed «n Arsluc mto j or 
A and b or ph (/), u in Atabek and Isiahan. r is rcpraented by 
hh. C 

The I oi al when occurring beiore ccrtatn letters (technkally called 
shamsi/h) Is assimilated with them in sound, u ush-Shams, ad-din, 
u-Kira, as-SalAt, etc I havc used the word “ Moslcm “ tn prclcrence 
to " MusUm," u moet Europeans unaajuainted with Arabic pronounce 
tht ” u “ in “ MusJtm " u in public. 
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INTRODUCTION 
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T HE continuity of rcligious progrcss oinong mankind 
is a subjcct of cnthmlling intcrest to tlie studcnl 
of humanity. Thc gradual awakcning of thc human 
rnind to the recognition of a Personality, of a Supreme Will 
ovcrshudowing thc universe; tl»c travail» through which 
individuals and raccs havc passed bcforc thcy arriyed at 
thc conccption ol an Univcrsai Soul pervading, rcgubting, 
and guiding all dcistcncc,—ftimish lessons of thc decpcst 
import. Thc process by which hmnanity has bccn hfted 
from the adoration of material objects to thc worship of 
God, lias oftcn bccn rctardcd. Masses of inankind and 
individuals havc brokcn away from thc strcara of progrcss, 
have listened to tlus promptinga of thcir own dcsires, havc 
given way to thc cravings of tlieir own hearts ; thcy have gone 
back to the worship of thcir passions. symboiised in thc idols 
of their iniancy. But though unhcard, the voice of God has 
alwa\"s sounded the caU to truth. and when thc time has 
arrivcd His servants have risen to proclaim the dutics of man to 
hitnseU and to his Crcator. Thcsc mcn have bccn thc veritablc 
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“ mcsscngers of Hcaven." They camc among their peoplc 
as Ihe diililrcn oi their time; thcy rcprcsentcd tlic buming 
aspirations of tlic human soul for trutli, purity. oncl justicc. 
Each was an embodiment of tbe spiritual neccssities of liis 
age; each came to purify. to refom», to elevate a dcgruded 
race, a corrupled commonwealth. Some came as teachcrs of 
a smaller culture, to inihicnce a smaller sjihcre; others came 
with a world-vride mcssagc—a mcssagc not conhned to onc race 
or nation. but intended for all humanity. Such was 
Mohammed. His mission was not to the Arabs alone. He 
was not sent for one age or ciimc, but “ for ali mankmd to thc 
cnd of the world." Thc advent of this great Tcachcr. whosc 
life from the moment of Itis Ministrj' is a verifiab!e record, was 
not a mere accident, an unconnected episodc in thc hlstory 
of the world. The same causes, the same crying evils, thc satne 
eamest demand for an “ assurcd trust " in an all-pcrvading 
Power. wliich led to the appcarance on thc sliores of (ialilee, 
in thc reign of Augustus C®sar, of a Prophet whose life is a 
tragcdy, opcratcd witli grcater forcc in thc scvcnth ccntury 
of the Christian era. Thc bcginning of thc sevcnth ccntury. 
as has becn rightly said, wns an cpoch of disintegratinn— 
national, soctal, and rcligious: its phcnomena wcre such as 
havc ulways involved a frcsh form of po$itive faith, to rccall 
all wandcring forccs to the incritahle track of spiritual evolution 
“towards thc integration of personal worship.” They oll pointed 
to the neccssity of a more organic reve!ation of divine govem- 
ment than that attained by Judaism or Christianity. The holy 
Bames kindlcd by Zoroastcr, Moses, and Jesus hod been 
quenclird in the blood of man. A comipt Zoro.istrianism, 
battliug for ccnturics with a stiU ntore rorrupt Christianity, 
had stiUcd the voice of liumanity, and convcrted some of the 
happiest portions of the glnl»c into a vcritab!e A ccldam a. 
dncessant war for suprcmacy, pcrpetual intemecinc strife, 
combincd with the ceascless wrangling of crccds and sects, 
had sucked thc life-b!ood out of tbc hearts of nations, and the 
people of thc earth. trodden under the iron heels of a litele&s 
sacerdotalism. werc crying to God from thc misdccds of tlteir 
mastcrs. Ncver in the history of tlie world was the necil so 
great, the time so ripe, for the appcarance of a Deliverer. In 
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order, Uierdorc, to apprcciate thoroughly thc achievcmcnt 
of Mohaiumed in thc tnoral worid. it is ncr.essary to takc a 
rapid survey of the rcligious and social condition of the nations 
of tlie earth previous to, and about the timc of, tlie Islamic 
Dispensation. 

Thc high tnble-land of Bactria, apprnpriateJy stylcd by Arab 
geograpiicrs Unim uJ-BildJ, or " raother of countries." is 
supposed to be thc cradlc of humanity, thc original birth-place 
of crceds and nations. Tlirough thc faint and shadowy light, 
which comparative ethnology throws on thc infanrv of man- 
kind, wc pcrccive gmups of families congrcgatcd in this primeval 
home of tlie hiunan race, gradually coalescing into clans and 
tribes, aml tlicn forccd by tiie pressure of incrcasing popula- 
tion, issuing in successive wavcs to pcople the facc of thc 
globe. The Uamitic branch were apparently the brst to 
leave their andent habitations. Thcy wcrc followcd by thc 
Turanians. or, as tliey are somctimes callcd, thc Ugro-Finnish 
tribcs, supposed to be an nffshot of thc Japhctic family. Sume 
of thcm apparently proceeded nortbwards, and then spreading 
thcmsclvcs in the East. taundcd the prrscnt Mongolian branch 
of the liuman race. Another sectiun proccedcd westward 
and settled in Atorbaijan, Hamudun. and Cihililn. countries 
to the south and south-west of the Caspian, better knnwn in 
andent history as Media. A portion of these descending 
alterwards into the fcrtile plains of Babylonia, cnslaved tbe 
earlicr Hamitic colonies, and in course of time amalgamating 
witli them. formed tbe Accadian nation, the Kushitcs of tbe 
Jewish and Christian Scripturcs. This composite racc created 
Babylon. and gavo birth to a form of religion which, in its 
higher phascs, was akin to natural pantheism. In its lower 
phascs, with its pan-rhemonism. its worship of the sun-gods 
and moon-gods, closely assodated with thc phallic cult and 
the scxual instincts. the sacrihce of children to Baal and 
Moloch. of virginity to Beltis and Ashtoreth, it marks an 
cpoch wben high material dvilisation was allied to gToss 
liccntiousness, and cruelty was sanctioncd by religion. 

The Semitcs were thc next to ltave thc primcvol home. 
Tliey also. lollowing in the footsteps of the Tumnians, rnigrated 
towards tlic West, and apparcntly scttled thcnudves in the 
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northern part of ihc Mesopotamian Dclta. Incrca.sing in 
numbcrs and strength, tliey soon ovcrthrew the Babylonian 
kingdora, aml ioundcd a far-reaching cmpire which wiclded 
its sway ovcr all the neighbouring Statcs. In their seat of 
jx>wcr between the two grcat rivcrs of Westera Asia, tlie 
Assyrians at tirocs r*»e to a positivo monothdstic conception. 
Their system o! cdcstial hierarcby (urmshes indications of a 
distinct recognition of one Supreme Personaiity. 

Whikt the main body of the Scmitic colony was dcvcloping 
itsdl in the upper parts of the Delta, a small scction had 
pcndratcd far into a district callcd Ur, within thc boundarics 
of tlie Chaida-an monardiy.’ The patriarch of this tribc. whose 
self-imposcd exile and wanderings have passed into the rdigions 
legcnds of more than one creed, bccame thc father of the 
futurc makers of history.* 

TIic Japhctic family scems to have tarricd longest in it* 
andent habitation WTiilst the other races. which had hrokcn 
away from tlie original stock, wcrc iorming cmpires and cvolving 
crccds. thc Japhetic branch underwcnt a dcvdopment peculiar 
to itsdf. But thc mardi of nations oncc set on foot was 
nevcr to ccase ; actuated by that spirii of unrest which works 
in barbarous trihes, or inAuenced by tlic prcssure of population 
and tlic scardty of space in their old haunts for thc pursuit 
of Uieir pastoral avocations, tribe aftcr tril»e moved away 
towards the West. Among the first wcrc the Pclasgians and 
thc Cdts. Othcr tribes followcd, until thc Aryans proper 
wcrc left alonc in thc old liaunts. Onc section apparcnlly 
had its abode near BadakhshAn, tlic other towards Balkli 
proper, wherc for centurics thcy livcd almost isolated btiio 
the neighbouring nations, imaffected by thcir wars or thdr 
movemcnts. Tbe light of history whidi has dawncd on tlie 
Westcrn races, the founders of kingdoms and civilisatkms, also 
taHn upon thesc ancicnt dwellcrs of the earth. and reveals, 
though indistinctly ond as throngh a mist. sevcral clans 
gathcrcd togcthcr on that plateau; just emergcd from 

* ttawlliuan. A nritnl Mimnnhirt, p. »3. 

• In tti* Ar»bi»n tr*dinon» tho hnhor oi Atmhani U caltrd Ktaf, «tiirh U 
cMilcutly (he «atne u Atebur ; end ihe bceuttiul idoU ol A nu atc ircqurntfy 
tcJcrred to in Motlctn litcnturc. l hc»c trmditiona conSrnt the tteiiel th»t 
Abnltam »ra» oi Assyrun origin. 
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savagcnes5 into barbarism, they are becoming alive to the sense 
of an Univcrsal Ideality. Innumerable iikalitics art taking thr 
placc of the natural objccts, hitherto worshippcd with fear and 
trcmbiing. With some of them the host of abstractions and 
pcrsonihcations of tite powers of natare are subordinated to 
two comprehensive principles—Light and Darkness. The 
sun, thc bright harbinger of iife and light. bccomcs the symbol 
of a bcnchcent Divinitj'. whosc powcr, though hcld in dicck. 
is evnntually to conquer the opposing principle of Evil and 
Darkness. With others. the idealities which they now impress 
on the fotish they worshippcd bcfore, mergc in each otlicr ; 
at one time standing forth as distinct personal cntities. at 
anothcr ttme reso!ving thcmselves into u hyloroic whole. 
Gradu.tlly thc douds lift, and ue sec the tribal and dan- 
lormations giving way to monarchical institutions ; agriculture 
taking by slow degrccs the plucc of pastoral avocalions; 
primitivc arts bdng cultivated; thc usc of metals gaining 
ground, and, above all. the higher conccption of a Supremc 
Petsonality fordng itself upon the yct tmopcned mind. 
Kaiumnrs, Hoshang, und the other old kings of whom Firdousi 
sings with such wondruus powcr, are types of an advoncing 
civiiisation. The introduction of the monardiical institutions 
among the Aryans proper sccms to be cocyal witli tliat rciigious 
conAict bctwecn thc two branches of the Aryan family wtiich 
led to tbe expulsion of the Eastem branch from their Bactrian 
home. A poweriul rcligious revolution had becn inaugurated 
among thc Westcm Atjtujs by a tcacher whosc nomc has been 
preservcd in the litcrature of hLs religion as (^itama Zarathustra. 
The sliorp religious conAict, whicli rcsultcd from this movc- 
mcnt, has lcft its mark in the deep imprecations hcaped by 
the Vcdic hymn-singcrs on tho encmy of thcir racc and creed, 
thc Djaradashti of tlic Vedas. The attitude of thc Vedic 
hymn-singcrs towards the rcformed faith, even more than the 
extraordinary coincidencc in namcs, fumlshes the strongest 
proof that the religious divergcnce was the immediate cause 
of tlie split bctween the two hranchcs of the Aryans propcr. 
In this, probably thc firet religious war waged among man- 
kind. the Wcstcm dualistic dans wcre $uccessful in driving 
tbcir half-polytheistic, half-panthcistic bretbren across tlie 
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Paropamisaike. The Eastem Aryans burst into India, dnving 
bdore them the earlier black raccs, massacring and cnslaving 
them, treating thcm always as inlenor bcings. Dasyus and 
Sudras, slaves and serfs. Tlie diherencc bctwecn tlic Vedic 
and the Zoroastrian religions was. bowcver. purely relative. 
Zoroastrianism substituted ior thc worship of thc plicnomcna. 
thc adoration of the causc. It convertcd the god» of thc 
Vcdas into demons and tlie deva-worshippcrs into inhdels; 
whilst the Vedic hymn-singer. onTiis side. called the Ahura of 
tlic Avcsta an evil god. an Asura, a powcr hostilc to the gods, 
and heaped btiming maledictions on the hcad of Djaradashti. 

Whilst the placc and tiroc of the early Zoroastcr's birth 
are cnwrapt in mj-stery, under Darius Hystaspes arosc another 
teacher, who, undcr the same namc, revivcd, organiscd, and 
enlargcd the basis of thc ancicnt tcachings. 

Kctracing our stcps for a moment, we sce thc tidc of Aryan 
conquest in India flowing castward and southward for centuries. 
Tlic old Aryan religion, wliich thc invadcrs had brought frum 
their ancicnt homes, consistcd chiedy m thc worship oi the 
mancs and thc adoration of tltc powcrs oi Nature symboliscd 
in visible phenomena. In the land of thc Five Rivcrs thc 
spiritual conception developed further; we can rcad tn tho 
Vedas thc marcb of progress until we arrivc at thc aenith 
of Hindu religious ideas in thc Upanishads , which oftcn in the 
intcnsity of spiritual yeaming approach the highcst monothcism. 
Tlie Upanishads dwcU not only on the immanence oi Gud, a 
cuiiccption whkh gave birtli in latcr times to the matcrial 
pantheism of India ; but also tcacli that the Suprcme Spirit 
is the protector of »11 beings and sovereign ovcr all creation, 
that he dwells in the hearts of mcn, and hnally absorbs the 
individual soul in inhnity " as tlic ocean absorbs thc river "; 
wben thot absorption takes place thc human soul loses all 
consriousness of its expcrience in the earthly frame. But 
thesc interesting rccords ai human progress contained within 
thcmsrhcs imquestioncd germs of spiritual dccadence which 
soon reverscd the process of evolution ; and thus instead of 
observing a furthcr uplilting, wc see a progressive dcclcnsion. 
Thc Upanithads makc way for the Puranic cults, which again 
succumb to the power of the Tantric worship. 
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The idea to which the Upanishads frcquently give ctpression 
that tlie Supreme Spirit manilests Himself in various iorms 
gave rise to the conccption of the Araidrs or incomatiuns. 
Jnst as in the Wrstcm pagan world philosophy failcd to satisfy 
the craving of the popular tnind for a pcrsonal God who had 
dwelt among mnnkind ond licld (amiliar discoursc with thcm, 
the theistic aspirations of the Upanishads did not appcal to 
tlie hcart or touch thc cmotions of thc masscs of India. And a 
hr.n>god was soon found in a member af the warrior castc, 
who came before long to be idcntihcd with thc Supreme Spirit 
and to be regarded in his carthly existence as an incamate 
god. 

The devdopment of the Krishna-cult. like tliat of its rival, the 
worship of the " dread Mother,” illustratcs forcibly not mercly 
thc religiotts wdtcr which prevailed in India in thc seventh 
century of the Christian era, but also the gulf whidi divided 
thc minds of the philosophcrs who composed the Upunishads 
and the BhagavaJ-Gita ; " the Song of Taith," 1 from the 
thoughts and feelings of the populace. It is abundantly clear 
that long before tbey burst into Hindustan proper, tbe Aryan 
scttlers in tbe Pimjab or their priests and rcligious teachers 
madc tlte most stringent ndes to prcveut the intcrmbuurc of 
the invadcrs and their descendants with the races they had 
conquerrd and ensLived in their steady and prolongcd march 
towards the East. The toucli of thc lattcr, who wcrc tumed 
into the lowcst and scrrilc castc, was potlution ; aU tlie 
religious rites peculiar to the three higher castes wcre strictly 
forbidden to thcm. 

Among all thc (low and ebb of Aryan-IIindu thought in 
the region of panthcisra the worsltip of the manes has always 
clung to the Hindu mind as an cssential part of liis religio- 
social systcm. The Sudra was pcrmitted to offer oblations to 
his dead ancestors, but no Brahmim could ofririate at the rites 
without incurring the heaviest pcnaltics. If a Sudra over- 
hcard a Brahman reciting thc Vedas, he was to bc ponished by 
having molten lead poured into his ears ; if hc happened to 
sit on thc samc bcnch with tlic Bralinian be was liablc to bc 

* A rrtent erriter remark* tbat the Bh&rtsad-CtU no doubt «bow» traee» «# 
thrtnn, Irat thl* thciara i* blemtcd Wlth othcT »mt non-thcistk rlcmmt*. 
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mystical mcaning thc Tantra: may poss^s for thc ^Oos^, 
thc pcople commonly acccpt thc wonOnp m tts most Utcml 

***From thc two grcat epics, one of which tclU the stwyrfthc 
war bctwcen thc Pandus and the Kurus. and the other the lcgcnd 
of thc abduction of Sita by the king of Ceylon, wc can lorm a 
fairly accuratc idea of the populor crccds of the tunc. BoO» 
rcpresent a devdoped socicty and constderablc matcnal 
progress combined with grcat moral dccadcnce Jhus long 
before thc appearanr.e of Gautwna. the foimdcrof Buddlusm. 
religious worship among the masses of Indta had sunk mto 
mcre mechanical performancc of sacrihces and oblattons at 
whid» the ability of tbc ministering priest. wtthout whose 
services their ohscrvancc was not permbsiblc, to perform the 
11 god-compeUing" rites with thc appropriatc incantattnns. 
rather than the conduct or piety of tho worsltipper supplted 
tlic test of merit. The rcvolt ol Gautama and of Mahavtra 
(Mahabir) represented the natural uprise of the Hindu mmd 
against a selhsh sacerdotalism. Both dcny a Creative Pnnctple 
and thc existcnce of a 5uprcme InteUigencc goveming and 
regulating the univcrse. both affirm the evcntnal annUiilation 
of individual lilc ; both dwcll on the mcrit of work in bnnging 
about this blissful consnmmation. But wliilst Jainism has 
hung on to thc skirts of Brahmantsm and is now practicaUy 
a Bralimanical scct, Buddhism stmrk out boldly a new patlt 
for itself. It placcd Karma in tl»e forcfront of tts scheme of 
salvation ; and its great tcadier tried to fulftl its claims in 
his own lifc. Its r.onccption of the dcstiny of man altcr 

» Tbcn are Iwo chtet dh-iaona ot Tantru wronduiJprra: tho DaUikl *4 
, . ycnacliitn «r haht »ml telt hamt litualbt» . the womhip ot ttlB 
™ U imbli ^d not othrrwi*« noUcraWe thu a«Jdl«-«! U» oth« 
Utnhmi ot MahaUkskln,. th« .V-*rt of Vuhno Ul th» 
EJ v tm » wumhiD «orcUllr ullnl tha cxr.loiive objtct ol 

Ldoniiino i% Kdli?' Thti w2Uip u priv»tc aml ia ***\ to bc cclcbtato! 
tith Impunr pmctke* Thi» «mitoUr cult ha. no 

tollowci» »11 crvcr tnd» *nd Wnnr.hr» tato variou» lnbdlrutoa». la th« 
ve»v>n »1 the Outga Puja. whkh h uiually cckhratcd in thc moath oj Aujpiiit. 
the Inugo ot Durga »» enrrtcd ntx>ut «alcd on » tbrooe ln t.p pcr Indla »hc 
I» pajnlcd ycllow o< comptex»nn ; in Heogal ihc i» rcprtwotcd ■* ■tMolutety 
btick with lour luLOtli, kcntcd on « tlger ln thc temwle of h*li#h»t (Iroin 
whicb Cnlcuti» denvc» it» oamr) drippinit dinn» mijjht bt wrrn heiicmg honi 
U« neck In ooe rA Uie tcmplr» «t Jcypo.e the goddcs. m«v bc *wn wrtti h« 
head twlttcd rouml; the trmliticm l» tlut the Indy turned h« Inco lt» d»*«u»t 
when • gont w»» o*ertd to hcr in ncrtlico in.tcad of • buman brtng. 
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death was quite opposed to Brahmanical doctrines; and 
its occult mysticism soon passed into othcr crccds. But 
thc iand of its birth, after a short but glorious 
cxistcncc Buddhkm mct with a cniel fate; and tlie 
measurc of pimisiimcut that was meted out to it by a 
triumphant Brahmankm k depictcd on the tcmples of Southern 
India. It raust be ndmitted. however, that in its pristine 
garb BuddhUm did not posscss thc altractions Hinduism 
offcred to its votaries. It ncver claimed to be a positive 
religion, and its " rewords " and ” sanctions," its promise af 
bliss tn a future cxistence, its pcnaltics for faiiure to perlonn 
duties in this life, werc too sliadowy to stir thc heart of Uie 
massos. It lutd soon to abondon its contest with tlie outsidc 
world or to anivc nt a compromise with thc religion it had 
:ried to supplant; and it was not long before thc rcligion that 
luddha preached had to allow its lay-votiiries to stibstitute 
pmycr-wheels for pious work. or to take to Tantrism to supple- 
its own barren efIorts. Its fai!nre under the most 
favourable circumstancis in the bnd of its nativity sealed its 
'atc as a rousing religious system. altltough in some of its 
lystical aspects it excrciscd considerable inducnce on the 
ihilosophies ol Wcstcro Asia and Egypt. 

On tiic cxpubinn of Buddhism from India, Braliraanism 
egainetl its suprcmacy; the long shadow undcr which it 
livcd whilst the rcligion of Buddha tiominaled the country 
brought no improvcmcnt in its spirituul conceptinns; 
d thc UIclcss formalism against which BuckUia had rrvolted 
as now re-estabUshed on a strongcr ioundation ; thc lives 
mcn and womcn wcrc undcr the rcstorcd Brahmanical 
regulutcd morc closely than ever by a sacrifidal cult 
hich appcaled to their scnses, perhaps to tlieir cmotions, rathcr 
an to their spirituai instincts. Among thc masses religious 
irehip hccamc a daily round of mcaninglcss ritual. For 
rm " thc chid objects of worship wcrc thc pricbU., the manes 
d, for lorm s sake, the Vedic gods.” Petishism, as a part 
the aboriginal bcliel, was never eradicated from the Indian 
ntincnt by philo6ophical Hinduism or by practical Buddhism. 
now entcrĕd into llie inncr lifc of all castcs; trees, stoncs 
d othcr natural objects, along with thc idols in which the 
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ItumUy gods, the houschold pcnates and the ancient divinities 
wcrc svmbolised, shared thc adoration of the populacc. The 
grcat Codu of Manu, of which Hinduism is justly proud. and 
which bccame in lalcr ccnturies the model for thc lcgal doctrines 
of othrr Eastern raccs. reprcsents a lcgislation for a state of 
socicty whcre a great advance in material civilisation was 
corahined with the absolute domination of Llie priestly castc 
and an astonishing moral decadenee amongst the masscs. 
Uke thc pricst the king was now a divtnlty. In thc sccond 
amtury of tbe Christian era, whilst Manu’s Code was still held 
in reverence and trcated as tbe ftnal authority. its place was 
taken by the Commentary of Yajnavalkya. “ the Coirtcmplative 
Mastrr.” To him caste was as iron-bound as to Manu ; and 
the Sudni as impurc as in carly times. 

Ecmale inlantiride, as among thc pagan Arabs, was common. 
There t 5 no rcctml whcn widow-burning was hrst intro- 
duced. Init it must have bcen common in the scventh century 
of thc Christian era. To thc widow death. howevcr tcrriblc. 
must have becn a wclcome rclcase, for unless shc was the 
mothcr of children her lot was one of dire misery. 

A womnn was debarrcd from studying the Vcdas or partid- 
pating in tlie oblations to ihe manes, or in thc sacriiices to tlie 
deitte>. Thc wife’* religion was to senc hcr lord; hcr ctemal 
happiness depcndcd on thc strict pcriormancc of that duty. 
And the faithful wife, who sacrificed hersclf on the iuneral 
pyrc of her dcad spouse, found u niche in the hcarts of all the 
votarics of Hindnism as onc of the best and noblest of hcr sex ; 
and often bccamc herscU the objcct of worship. 

Whilst thmking minds saw in the pucrile practiccs of thc 
religion a dcepcr meaning; wliilst their souls tloated far above tbe 
cereuuinialism of the creed thcy professcd. not one philosophrr 
or priest viewed with horror thc cruel immolations of the 
hclpiess widow, usunlly no morc than a child. Rcligious 
associations, gcnerally composed of both sexes and not always 
rcmarkablc for austerity of lifc, had already spmng up ; and 
numcrous cclibatc brotherhoods worshipping dilTcrcnt divinitics 
had come into existence. Thcy invariaJbly congrcgatcd in 
monasteries into which women were admitted as lay members. 
Among them, as among the mcndicant Iratemities tliat wcre 
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establMied about thc samc timc, tlic protesscd cciibacy was 
mnrc nominal than rea], hommred in its brcach rather tlun 
in its observaucc. Large numbcrs oi thc mendicant brotber- 
hooda lived in comfort and casc in tcmpics and muths. Others, 
hke the begging friars of tbe Middle Agcs and the vulgar cynics 
of thc Flavian period, wandered in search «f merit from thc 
doies of the devout. Tlirir solc rccommcndation to tlie 
charity of the pious consisled in tbcir mattcd locks, tbeir 
unkcmpt bcard, tlic ochre-colourcd shirt that liung ovcr their 
shouldcrs, the ash-coveml naked bodies and the inevitable 
beggar'» gourd and stad. 

As the divinities loved music and dancing. « large numticr 
of danring girls were attachcd to the temples, who were by no 
mcans vestal, and whose serviccs were at the disposal of the 
ministrants of thc cult. Women occupied a vcry inicrior 
position in carly Uindu lcgislation, and Manu s cxtremc 
denunciation of the sex can be comparcd only to thc tanatical 
pronouncemcnt ol the Christian Saint Tcrtullian. " Women." 
says Manu. ” havo impure appetites ; they show wcak flexi- 
bility and bad conduct. Day an<l nigbt must they bc kcpt in 
subjection." 

As regords thc Sudras, hc dcclarcd, almost in the words of 
thc Pandccts. that the Creator had made thcm slaves and thal 
a man bclonging to that caste, even wlien he is cmancipatcd 
by his tnaster, cannot be free ; for bondage being nutural to 
him, who can ddivcr him frorn it ? 

Such in brirf was the religious and sodal condition among 
the people of one of thc most giitcd sections of tbc Aryan race 
at the time wlien the Prophct of Isl&m brought his Messagc to 
the worlcL 

luet us tum now to Persia—a country which, by tts proximity 
to the birthplacc oi IslAin. and tlic powcrtul inAuencc it luis 
always cxcrcised on Mohanuncdan thought, not tu spcak of 
the charactcr and tone it communicatcd to Judaism and 
Christianity, descrvcs our eamcst attcntion. 

Consolidated into a nation and with a ncw spiritual develop- 
mcnt, the western Aryans soon burst their ancient bounds, and 
spread tlicmscUes over tlic rcgions of modcro Pcrsia and 
Afghanistan. They appear to havc conquered or dcstroyed 
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most of thc Ilamitic and Kushitc raccs inhabiting thoac tracts. 
and grodually rcached thc confines of the Caspian, where they 
found the roore tcnacions aud liardy Turanians scttled in 
Mcdia and Susiana. Bcforc. howcvcr. thcy had succccdcd in 
subjugating the Turanians. thcy thcmselves fcU undcr the 
wkc of a foreign invader, Kushitc or Assyrian. more probably 
thc latter. undcr whosc iron svray tliey remained for a consider- 
ablc timc.* Witl» thc expulsion of the forcigners commcnced 
that conAict bctwcen Iran and Turin which lasted with varying 
fortun« for ccnturies, and cnded with tbe parlial subjugation 
of thc Turanians in Mcdia and Susiana * Thc frcqucnt contact 
of thc loUowers of AfriL«uib and Kai-Kads in the field and the 
hall cxcrrised a lasting effect on the Pcrsic taitli. The cxtreme 
materialism of the Turanians did not fail to degrade tlie yet 
undcvelopcd idcaUsm of thcir Iranian rivals and neighbour*. 
who, whilst tliey succeeded in superimposing themselves on 
the ancient settlcrs of Media. had partiaUy to incorponite 
Turanian worship with thcir own. And thus. whilst in Pcrsia, 
Ormuzd alonc was adored and Ahriman beld up to esccration, 
in Mcdia. the good and the evil prinriple were both adorcd 
at tlic altars. Naturally, thc Turanian population was more 
inclined to worship thcir ancient national god than the dcity 
of tlieir Aryan conqucrors ; and in the popular worsliip, 
Ahriman, or AfrdsiSb. took preccdence of Ormurd. 

Tlic Assyrian empirc had falicn before a coalition, thc first 
of its kind known in history. of tlic Mcdes and thc Babylonians. 
but tbe rdigion of Asshur. from its long doraination ovcr many 
of tbe parts occupied by the Aryans. lĕft an ineffaccab!c mark 
on thc conccptions of tbe Zoroastrians. Thc cnmplcx systcm 
of celestial co-ordination and the idca prcvalent among tlic 
Assyrians of a divine hierarchy engraftcd itscU on JJomastrian- 
ism" Ormurd was hcnccforth worshipped as a second Asshur ; 
and tlic Porsian's symbol ot the God of light. the nll-bcndicent 
power, bccamc a winged warrior, witb bow and IHtcd hand. 
encloscd in the world-cirdc. Tlieir symbol of gmwth also. 

* Accariliuc to the r«ndmn tradltioni, Z«WiSlk intrd ovrr Itin fu» m-rr m 
tboown.1 ymn, mwt thii ii by wvn»1 tcholmri to rriitrtml lh« «tmct 

twriod ,V«vtimn «lominmtion Th« liw of FaikMm wonM. accon|in( to 
(tiim view, t>c synduonoj» inth thr ilowtilatl af Ntncv«li. 

» Lrnormmnt. -Imrirml HiU oj l*< Etui, p. i4- 
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tbe trcc witb the candelabra brandies cnding upwards in thc 
pine-conc, was convertcd into the Pcrsian fir-cone. Before 
the risc of Cyrus in Tirsistan and hU consolidating conquests. 
thc sjtnbolic warship in vogue among tlie carly cmigrants 
and scttlcrs bccamc dcgradwl among tlic masscs into pyrulatry, 
or took tbc form of ChakLeo-Assyrian Saba*him. 

The rity of Asslmr,—whidi lud rulcd Wcstcrn Asia up to 
thc conhnes of India foi ncarly a thou&and ycars, and ahnost 
wrcsted from thc Pharaohs the cmpire of Egypt,—the dty 
of thc mighty Sargon and thc grcat Scnuachcrih, had hdlcn 
bciorc thc combined iorccs of the Babylonian and tiie Mede,* 
ncver ogain to raisc its head among thc nations of thc world. 
Babyloti, whidt aftcr its carly rivairy with Nineveb bad bcen 
reduced to a dependcncy of Assyria. bccamc again tbc ccntre 
of Asiatic rivtlisation. Shc gatiiemi up tbe arts and scicnccs 
of a thousand yeara of growtii. and tlur product of " tntcriuscd 
races and religions. tcmples and priesthoods,*' and Mtppiied 
thc connecting iink bctween the inorganic iaiths of antiquity 
and thc modcm belicls. Assyria had. with the cirilisation 
and literature of thc early Accadians, also borrowed much of 
tbcir ruligion. Babylon. rising into more potcnt grandeur 
from tiic oshra of Nincvch, ccntrcd in licrsell thc esscncc of 
the Assyrian and Chaldaean cnlts. Under Ncbur.hadnemr 
thc empire oi Babylonia attained thc rcnith of its power; 
Judiea fell, ond thc Hower of thc nation was carricd into cap- 
tivity to lament by the waters of Babylon the downlail of the 
kingdom of Jehovah. The mighty conqucror pcnetrated tnto 
Arabia, and overwhclmcd and nearly dcstroyed tlic Ishmaclitc&; 
hc smotc the Tyrians, and brukc tbe powcr of the ligyplian 
Pharaoh. In spite of the maledictions hcapcd upon hcr hcad 
by thc Hebrew patriot, Babylon was by no mcans sucli a hard 
taskmaSter as Egypt.* Tlic IsracUtcs themsclves bcar tcsti- 
mony to the generosity of their treatment. Not untU thc 
redeemer was nigh with his mighty hosts. marching to thc 
conqucst of the doomcd city. did tlic childrcn of lsrael rai.se 
thcir voicc against Babylon. Then burst forlh the storm of 
imprecations. of prcdictions of woe, which displaycd the 
charactcristics of thc racc in its pristtne savagcry. '* By the 
• 606 ■ C. 1 Jtr. sttx 17 ta 19. 
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rivcrs o( Babylon. Uicre we sat down : yca, we wept wben we 
remembered Zion. 0 Daughter of Babylon ! happy shaU he 
bc who dasheth tliy UtUc oncs against the ston». 

Undcr Nebuchadnexzar. Babylon was mdisputably thc 
ccntre of aU cxLsting civilisatlons. ,\nd tlie inducnce wicldcd 
by lier priesthood did not cease wiUi the cmpirc of Babylonia. 
Tlic mark of the Babylonian conceptions is traecd tn unmis- 
takable cliaracters in both the Jndaical and Chmtuin systems. 
The long exilc of Uie Jews among the Chalthean priesthood. 
tl, c inilurncc which somc ol the Hebrews obtained in the court 
of the Babvlonian king, and the unavoidablc mteriusion of 
the two peoples, tended to trapart a new character to later 
Judaism. They were carried to Babylon in a state of semr- 
barbarism : they rctumed to Zi<»n after their long probation 
in tlie land of cxile a ncw people, advanccd in faith and doctnne. 
with largcr aspirations and their political vision cxtcnded. 

With Uie conquest of Babylon begins a ncw era in rdigious 
development. Henceiorth the rcligion of dualism holds the 
empirc of Asia. Tlie grand tolcraUon which Cjtus extended 
towards thc Jews naturaUy led to his exaltation as " thc 
Jlessiah," " the Redecmcr.” " tlie anointcd Saviour of the 
world." Tho captivity of the Hebraic tribes, and tlieir enforced 
setUemcnt ncar the seat of Persian domination, and thcir sub- 
scquent imermixture under Cyrus with Uie Persians, most 
probably gave impetus to that religious retorm among the 
Zoroastrians wliich occurred during the reign of Darius Hys- 
taspes. There was mutual action and rcaction. Tlie IsraeUtes 
impressed on rcno\ntcd Zoroastrianism a dcep and abiding 
conception of a Divine Personality ovcrsliadowing thc universe. 
Thcy rcceived Irmn the Iranians thc notion of a cclcstial 
liicrarchy, and the idea of a duality of principles in tlic creaticm 
of good and cvil. Hcnceforth it is not the Lord who puts a 
lying spirit into tbe mouths of evil-docrs; Satan, like 
Ahriman. from tliis time takes a prominent part in the religious 
aud moral history of tlie Ilebrcws. 

The rcign of Cyrus was onc of conquest. hardly of orgamsalion. 
The reign of Darius was onc of consolidation ; stera worshippcr 
of Ormtud, to whom he ascribes all his victorics, hc cndcavoured 

* P». cnmi. 
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to piirily the laith of Zoroaster of all its foreign ejtaiscences*. 
to starnp out the Magism of the Mcdes irom its stronghold, 
and to leavc Ar>'an Pcrsia tlie dominant power of tbc civilised 
worid. Nothing. howcver, could arrest the proccss of decay. 
Before a hundred years had gone by, Zoroastrianism had 
imbibctl to thc full thc evils which it hati lought against in its 
infancv. Tlte scotugcrs of idohtry. thc unrompmmising 
iconociasts, wlio, in their ficry *cal, had slaughlcred tlte 
Egyptian Apis and ovcrturaed its sbrine, soon absorbcd into 
I the worsliip of Onniud the Scmitic gods of thcir subject statcs. 
The old Magian elcment-worship was rcvived, and Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, one of the immediatc succesaors of Darius, introduccd 
among the Zoroastrians the worsltip of th.it androgynous 
Mytlua—thc Persian counterpart of the Chaldsean Mylitta nr 
Anaitis, with its concomitant phalhc cult. Tite dcvelopmcnt 
oi this Mythra-cult into the gorgeous worship of the bcautdul 
Sun-God is one of tlte ntarvcls of history. Thc rcsplendcnt 
Sun asccnding over the clclt mountains, cltasing the Bull into 
its lair and with its blood atoning human sins, is a conccptioit 
whlclt has left its incffaceable mark on one of thc dominant 
religions of the worlcl. Tliis worship of Mythra was carried 
by the Roman lcgionaries from the \*alley of tlic Euphrates 
to the furthcst corncrs of Europc, and in the reign of 
Dioclctian it bccame the state-rcligion of Romc. 

Never was tlie condition of woman so bad, never was she 
hcld undergreatcT subjcction,—a slave to the capriceof man,— 
tlian undcr the Mago-Zoroastrians. The bws of Manu imposed 
ccrtain rulcs of chaatity. and thc stringency of primitive ex- 
ogamy exercised a restraining cflcct upoit human passions. 
The Persian in the rdations of the scxes rccogniscd no law 
but tliat ol his own will. He could marry liis nearest kimlred, 
and divoree his wives at his pleasure. Thc system of fcmalc 
sedusion was not conhned to tlie Pensians alone. Among the 
Ionic Greeks, womcn were ccmfined within tlte gynaikoniiis. 
iften kept undcr lock and kcy, and never allowed to appear 
in public. But thc Greck gynaikononwi were not. until latcr 
times, mulilated spcdmcns of humanity. In Persia, the 
:ustom of employing eunuchs to guard the womcn prcvailcd 
[rom thc rcmotcst antiquity. As in Greece, concubinagc wus 
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a rccocniscd socml institntion. and was interv,oven with thc 
roundSTd socicty. TJic Pcr^an liowcvcr «ver ^wod 
lewdncss to bc incorporatcd with thc national 
worshippcd no Aphroditc Pandcmos . nor was &******* 
socicty taintcd with tliat 1 moral pcstilence. » the most 
deprading of all siccs. whi ch was univcreal in Greece, 
sprcad itself afterwanb in Romc. and was not even rootcd out 

b> NVhh S thTdownfaU of thc Acharmeuian Empire endcd the 
vitality of Zoroastrianism as a motive powcr in thc gyo » 
of thc world. Thc swarms of conqucmrs. who swcpt hx 
whirlwinds over thc facc of Persia. destroyedaU^and 
moral Ufe. Tlie Maccdonian conquest with the motley 
hordes which iollowed on its footsteps. the “ flux of 
drcgs of Lcsscr Asia.COicians. Tyrians.Pamphylians. Phrygians. 
and various othcis. half (irecks. hall Arians. obcjong no moral 
Iaw. the hasty and redcless tcmpcr of the conqucror lumsell.- 
aU lcd to thc dcbasemcnt nf the Zoroastnan faitli. Tbc Mobeds. 
the representathcs of tlic nationol Ufe. were placed under the 
ban of persccution by the forcigncr. the aim of whose Ufc was 

to hellenise Asia. . , 

Alcxander's career was splcndidly mctconc. Shom ot tlw 
lccends which have surrcmndcd liis lile and tumcd it into an 
epopcc. hc stands before usamino! gigantic conceptions and 
masterly purposes. possesscd of a towcring ambition. a genius 
wluch overpowcred aU opposition. and a persotudity wluch 
enablcd him to mould thc minds of all around him accnrding 
to liis own will. His was a naturc tuU of contradictioiis. A 
disciple of Aristotle, who aimcd at the heUemsation nf Asia, 
with himsclf as thc central hgure in the adoration of the workl, 
an associate of phUosophers and wisc men. his life was dis- 
graccd by cxcesscs of a revolting type. " TUe sack of Tyre 
and thc enslavcmcnt of its population. thc massacrcs and 
exccutions in India and Bactria. the homitidc ol Clytus. tlie 
dcath warrants of Plulotas and the faithful Parmcnio. tlie 
buming ol PcrsepoUs and thc contlagration of tts splendid 
library at the instigation of a courtczan. arc acls." says an 
apologist and an admirer. " for wUich no historian has ioimd 
* Dt»Uing«, Tkt GtmiiU nd tkt Jtw. vot U. p. »5», 
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a paUiation." With tl»e conquest of Alexander and the 
«Uinction of the AchaMnenian dynasty. Zoroastnanism gave 
way to Hcllenism and the wnrat traditions of Chaldaran 
civilisation. The cxtreme partiality of thc liero of many 
legends towards Babylim. and his anxious desire tu resuscitatc 
tliat city and makc lt the ccntre of a mightier and mure com- 
plete civilisation. Icd him to discourage ail crccds and faiths, 
all organisations. rchgious or political, which militatcd with 
his om* great dcsire. Undcr thc Sclcucid®, thc process of 
dcnationiilisalion went on apacc. Antiochus Hpiphanes. thc 
crucl pereccutor of the worshippers of Jehovali. won for himseu 
from thom as wcll as thc ^oroastrians, tlu; uncuriablc dcstgna- 
tion ot Ahriman. Even thc rise of thc Partliian power tendcd 
to accclcrate tbc dcclinc and ruin of Zoroastrianbm. The 
Sdeucidic rulcd on thc Tigris and tlie Orontcs ; thc Parthians 
tormcd for tbcmsclvcs a kingdom in thc middlc portion of thc 
Acltauncnian empire; the Graeco-Bactrian djatastics wcre in 
possesaon of thc easlcm tracts, viz. Bactria and the northern 
part of Afghanistan. The statc-religion of Uic Scleucithe was 
a mbcture of Chaldieo-HcUcnism. llic Jcws mid Zoroastrians 
were pbiccd undcr Ute ban and ostracised. Under the ParUiians, 
Mazdism. Utough not actuaUy extinguLsltcd, was corapcUed 
lo hidc itscK from the gazc of thc rulcrs. In quiet and settlcd 
part*. Zoroastrianism bccame mixcd with Ihe old Sab*ism c-f 
thc Mcdcs and U»c Chaldarans ; or, whcrc kept alive in its 
pristinc charactcr, it wos conhnerl to the hearts of somc of Utose 
micsts who had takcn retugc in tlic inaccessible rcccsses of 
their country. But with Parthia enlargcd into an empire. 
and the Parthian sovereigns aspuing to Ute ttUe of Shait-in- 
shah, pcreecution gave way to tolrxation. and Mago-Zoroastrian- 
ism again raiscd its hcad among the religions of tlic world. 
And thc risc ol thc Sasanides gavc it another sptdl of powcr. 
Tltc founilcr of thc ncw cmpire placed thc Mobcds at Uu; hcad 
of the State. Last sad rcprcscntatives of a dying faith 1 
Around tbeni chistercd thc liopcs of a renovntcd rcligious 
existcnce undcr the auspices of Uic Sasanide dynasty. How 
far tlie briUiant aspirations of Ardesltir Babckan (Artaxcrxcs 
Longimanus), thc founder of the ncw cmpirc. were rcaliscd, 
is a matter nf history. The poUtical autonomy of Pcreta— 
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its national lifc—was restomJ. but the social and religious lifc 
was lost bcyond tlic powcr of rulcrs to revive. Thc tcachings 
of yore livcd perbaps in books. but in the hearts of thc peoplc 
they were as dcad as old GushtAsp or Rustam. 

Undcr tlic Sasanidcs, thc Zoroastrians attained thc rcnith 
of their power. For ccnturies thcy compctcd with Romc for 
the empire of Asi 3 . Time after timc they defeatcd hcr armics, 
sacked her dties. carried away lier C*sars into captivity. 
and dtspoilcd hcr subjects of their acoimulated ridies; but 
thc firc of Zoroastrianism as a moral factor was cxtinct. It 
bttrnt upon the high altars of thc tcmples. but it had dicd ont 
frora thc heart of the nation. Thc worshipol thc true God had 
given placc to a Chaldtco-Magian cult, and the licrcc intolerance 
with which Ardeshir and his successors pcrsecuted rival creeds, 
failed to &chieve its purpose. Thc Persian empire. tmdcr the 
later Sasanides. only rivalled in thc ttirmoil of its sccts and 
thc Ikentiousncss of its sovereigns, in thc degcneration of its 
aristocracy and thc overwccning prtde of its priestbood, thc 
empirc of the Byzantines Thc kings wcrc gods ; they were 
absolutc masters ovcr the pcrson and property of tlicir subjects, 
who possesscd no rights. and wcrc virtual scris. Thc climax 
of depravity was reachtd whcn Maxdak, m the l>cgtnmng 
of thc sixth ccntury of the Christian cra, preachcd the com- 
munism with which modcm Europe luis now become lumiliar, 
and M bade all mcn to be partners in riches and women, just as 
they are in fire, watcr, and grass; private property was not 
to exist; eacli man was to enjoy or endure the good and bad 
lots oi this world.” 1 Tlie lawiulncss of marriages with sistere 
and other blood rclaticnu had already been recogniscd by 
Mago-Zoroastrianism. Tlie prodamation of this extremc 
communism revolted the better minds even among the Pmians. 
The successor of Zoroastcr, as Ma«lak stylcd himsell, was put 
to death ; but his doctrincs bad taken root, and from Persia 
they spread over tlic West. 

All thesc evils bctokcned a completc depravity of moral 
lifc, and loreshadowed tlic speedy extinction of thc nation in 
its own iniquitics. This doom. tliough staved oli for a tinie 

» Tb« i-.\t tuJAib 'H Mnh»im Ftnl; «t aUo Slialkh Muhamm*«l 
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by thc personal charactor of Kesri An6shiivin, bccame 
inevitable after his dcath. But a Master had already appeared, 
destincd to cltauge tbc wholc aspcct of thc world 1 

Eleven ccnturics luid pass«I over thc Jews sincc their retum 
from thc Babylonian captivity. and witnesscd many changcs 
in thcir fortuncs. Thc series of disasters whidt onc alter 
anothcr had bofaIIcn the doomcd nation of Muscs, had culmin- 
atcd in thc wars ol Titus and Hadrian. Pagun Rome had 
destruycd their templc, and stampcd out in fnc and blood thclr 
«cistcnce as a nation. Cbristian Constantinople persecutcd 
tbem with an equaUy relenlless fury, but thc mkfartunes of 
the past hail no lessons for thcrn in tlie future. Tlidr own 
sutkrings at tlie liands of nithlcss pcrsccutors had failed to 
tcach thcm the value of humanity and peacc. Tlie atrocious 
cmcltics wliich they committcd in thc cities of Egypt, of 
Cyprus and Cyrenc. whcrc thcy dwclt in treachcrou* harmony 
with tlie unsuspecting natives, take away all sense of pity for 
their future fate. Thc bouse of Israel w;is a total wreck; 
its meinbers wcrc fugitives on the facc ol lhe earth, seeking 
shelter far and wide. but carrying evcrywliere tlicir indomitable 
pride. thcir rebellious hardncss of hcart. denounced and 
reprehcndcd by an cndless succession of pmphcts. The Jews, 
in tlteir safc retrcats in foreign huids, re-cnactcd the scenes 
of past timcs. The nation lived in hope, but thc hopc was 
mixed with rigid uncompromising bigotry on the onc hand, 
and a vnluptuous cpicurcanism on thc other. Jcsus had come 
and gone, without produdng any visib!e effect upon tbem. 
Thc cliild of lus agc, hc was imbued with thc Mcssianic idcas 
Aoating in the atmosphcrc in which he lived and moved. 
Thc Book of Daniel, written during onc of tlie grcatcst travails 
of thc nation, witb its hopcs and aspirations. could not but 
make a dcep impression on thc mind of the Tcachcr mouming 
ovcr thc sight of his strickcn peoplc. The hcrce intolcrance 
of thc Zoalots scatcd in thtar mountain homcs, the lifeless 
ceremonialism ot the Sadducces. the haU-hcarted libcralism 
of tbo Pharisces, the dreamy hopeiulness of the Esscncs, with 
one hand cxtended towarrls Alcxandria and tlie other towards 
Buddhistic Indla, thc preachings and dcnunciations of thc 
wild Dervish, whose life becamc a sacrihce to the depravity 
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o! tbc Hcrodian court, all appealcd to thc hcart of Jesus. But 
t!ic Eaglc's talons wcrc dutched on the heart of Judaea and its 
legions crushed out all liopc of a violcnt change. Thc quictisrn 
of Jesus, and his eamcst antieipation of a kingdom of lieavcn, 
to bc nshered in by thc direct instrumcntality of God, werc the 
outcome of his age. Among a naticm oi iurious and rdcntlcss 
bigots, he liad come as the messengcr of tmivcrsal brotherhood 
and love. In thc midst of a proud and exdusive race, he trod 
tbe patli ol humility and mcckness; kind and gentlc to his 
immcdiutc followers, dcvotcd to the cause of all, he Idt beliind 
him thc impress of an dcvatcd. self-denying spirit. Among 
the powcriul, tlie rich, and the ruling classes. hc had roused 
only icelings of hatrcd. fear, aud opposition: among the 
poor, the despised, the ignorant and the oppressed, thc dccp 
compassion of the great Teacher had awakened scntimcuts of 
gratitudc and love. Onc hright sunny moming he had cntcred 
the stmnghold of Jewish fanaticisni full of hopc in his ministry 
as the promised Messiah ; bcfore a fortnight liad run out, hc 
was sacrihced to the vestcd intcrests of his day. 

Amidst the legends whkh surround his life, so much at least 
is dear. Bom among thc poor, his prcachings were addrw&ed 
to tlie poor. Becply vervd in the RabbinicaJ lorc. his short 
ministiy was devotcd almost exdusively to the buinble denueens 
of the country side—the povcrty-stricken peasantry and the 
hshermcn of Galilce. His disciplcs werc poor, ignorant folk. 
In spitc of tbcir credulous naturcs, and Uie vivid—not to say 
wcird—efiect cxcrciscd on thcir imaginations by the untimely 
disappearance of thc Master, they neveT regarded him as 
onything morc than a man. It was not until Paul adnpted 
tbe crecd of him whose cxecution he had witnessed, tliat the 
idta of an incamatc God or angd was introduced Into Christi- 
anity. In spitc of the promise attadied to the " effusion of 
the Holy Ghost," " it was found necessary," says thc liistorian 
of Ecclcsiasticism, “ that therc should l>e somc onc ddende r 
of the gospel wiio, versed in thc learaed arts, might be 
ablc to combat thc Jcwisli doctors and tbc pagan philosophcrs 
with their own arms. For this purpose Jesus himsdl, by an 
estraordinary voice from hcaven, had callcd to his scrvice a 
thlrtcenth apostle, whose name was Saul (altcrwards Paul), 
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aml whose acqnaintance both with Jcwish and Grecian leaming 
was \*cry consideraWc." * 

The Mag?*-Zoroastrian beiieved in an angel*dciivercr, in tiic 
Suriish who wns to appcar from thc East ; the BuddhLst, in 
an incarnatc god bum of u virgin ; the Alexandrian mystic 
incuicated the doctrine of thc Logos and the Demiurge. The 
csoteric conceptions rcgarding thc birth, dcath, and resttr- 
rcction ol Osiris, the idca of the Isis-Ceres, tbe virgin mother 
" holding in lirr arms the new-born sun-god Ilurus," • wcre 
in vogue both ln Hgyp 1 an ^ Syria. Aml Paul. thc Pharisec 
and the scholar. was dceply iinbued with thesc lialf-mystical, 
iiall-philosophical notions of his timc. A yidonary and 
cnthusiast by nature, not frec from physical ailmcnts, u» 
Strauss suggests. he. who Itad ncver como in actuoi contoct 
witii the Master, was casiJy indincd to attoch to him the 
attributes of a Divinity—of on Angcl Incamate. He rnluscd 
into the simple teachings of Jesus the most mystcrious 
principles o! Nco-PytliagoreanLsm. witli its doctrirm of intelli- 
gence* and its nntion of the triad, borrowed from thc far East. 

Thc jealousy bctween ihe hume aud thc forcign, the Judaical 
and the anti-Judaical party, wras shown in tlie curious though 
weil-known untipathy of the two apostles, Peter and Paul.' 
TIic Ebionitcs rnost probably rcprescntcd tlie bcliels of thc 
original companions of the Proplict of Nazarcth. Hc had 
convcr$ed witti tliern lamiliorly, and " in all tlie actions of 
rational atid anitnal life " Iiad appearcd to tliem as of the same 
nature as thrmsclera. Tiiey had nurkcd him grow Irom 
Inlancy to youth and fruni youth to manhood . they liad 
scen him incrcase in staturc and wisdom. Tlieir belicf was 
tempcred by thcir knowlcrlgr of him as a man. The dcprava- 
tion of tdcas from this original laith, through various inter- 
mediatc phuscs likc tiiose of the Docetes, tlie Mareionitcs, the 
Patripassions. 4 and various others down to thc decisions of thc 

* Modunm, EuUniutiinl HUtiwy, t«I iL p. 63. 

* Cotnp Mt. Ertirit Je riuu-rti n Kwy o« MoUiiumolS Pto« in the 
1>orth. .tuattr Quttrtrriy Rtrirw, Ajiril l«9. 

» Milwr. Hift 0/ tU Ckwrrk o/ Cirul, tnl. I pp. ift, »7. 

* Thr Doctrtr» betirv«<l Jeiu» to be a purr Goil. The Marcioultn rrptrJH 
hlm u » brinB “ mt»t Ukr unto God. crvm hi» Son J*»u» Clm*t clollird wilti 
• irrtain thadowy mrmblance ot a body. that hr miyht thua be vl»ibl« to 
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Counril ol Nice in 328 , forms a continuous chain. Tbc prevalent 
beliel in scons and emanation* pmlusposed all classes of people, 
especialiy those who had nevcr bchcld the Prophet. observcd 
his humanity, or notcd hb everyday life, to acccpt his divinity 
without any qucstion. 

At tlus timc Jcsu 5 bcgan liis preaching tbe Erapire of Rome 
stretched over morc tluin l»aif Europc. and included almost 
the wholc ol Northcm Alrica and a large part of Westem 
Asia. This vast arca by an accidcnt became, in thc coming 
centurics, tbe seed-ground of Christianity and thc battleheld 
of contending sccts 

Esactly a centurj' before the Phrygian Cybele ' was brouglit 
to Rome, Ptolcmy Soter, the most fortonate and probably the 
most far-sighted of Alcxandcr’s generaLs, had Itecorae master 
of Egypt. With tlic objcct of fusing tiie li^ryptians and 
Creeks into a homogcncous nation by thc unifying bond of a 
common rcligion he conccivcd thc design ol «tahlishing a 
worship in the practice of which thc two pcoples would join 
hands. Thc samc idca occurrcd to Akbar somc two thousand 
ycare latcr; but whcre the great Akbar faUcd. Ptokmy 
succeeded, for ali the conditions were in his favour. Tbc 
Greeks worsliipped Zeus, Demetcr and ApoUo or Dtonysus; 
tlie Egyptians, Osiris, Isis and Homs; thc trinitarian belid 
was common to botl». The Egyptian laith rcvolved round thc 
Passion and Resnrrection of Hortts, tlic Son; thc Greek in 
the Pasaion and Resurrcction of Dionysus. The Grctk liad 
his Eleusinian mysterics witi» ali the mystic rites of initiation 
and communion ; thc Egyptian hierophant, thc mystcries ol 
Isis with similar rites and similar sigmticancc. To ncithcr it 
mattcrcd undcr what names thc gods wcrc worshipped or the 
rituais were conductcd So long as the main idca was main- 
taincd thcy wcrc imiiffcrent to mcrc namcs. Dius was bom 
thc great cuit ol thc SerajKuim. Serspis took tbc place of 
Zeus among the Grecks. of Osiris among the Egyptians; 
Isis who becamc tltc " mater dolorosa " of tlie votaries nf thc 

toortal rya “ Thr ratnpasiinn* bclicrtd that thc Fathct nitlewtl with the 
Son vn the crota (Slmhetm and Oiblwn. «■ /o»; uui Neatida. vol U pp. 
tjo, 301 «t « 1) 

1 Tht wtsralilp ol Cybele haj a very doae analan> to th» ctiU ol the htaon» 
Hindu goddca* Durga or KAIi. 
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Alexandrian cult, displaced Demeter ; and Horus Happocrates 
absorbed tlic adoration hitherto rendercd to Dicmysus. Thb 
dcity docs not secm. liowever, to have lost his hold among the 
inhabitants o( ihc sea-board o( Asia Minor ; and the prcvailing 
belifif that a god had lived among mankind, had sulfcred and 
died and ri*en again maile ca&y in latcr centuries tbe sprcad 
of Christianity. 

The worship of Isis, whosc glory had ovenshadowcd thc 
personality of lier consoTt, was luought to Rome, it is said, 
somc cighty years belorc the birth of Jesus. It seired at once 
tbe lancy both of thc populacc nnd of the cultivated classes. 
Its gorgeous ritual. its tonsurcd, ckun-shavi>n priests, thc 
young acolytes in wbitc. carrying lightcd tapers, thc 
solcmn processions in wliicli notliiug was wanting to stimulate 
the cmotions, the passionate gricl at thc suAering and death 
of Osiris-Horus. the (rcnrierl joy at his rwurrection, tbe 
roysterics with all their mystical meanings. the initiation, 
above all the promise ol unmurtality, appcaled vi\Hdly to a 
world whose old gods wcre mute and which yeamed for a 
doscr touch witli the eternal probleni of the UnivcTsc. It b 
not surprbing tbat Isb took a strong hold on tlie hcart of thc 
Roman pcople. 1 

Altliough the worship of Isb. ” the bestowcr on tbc wretched 
thc sweet affection of a mother " ncvcr lost its power on their 
emotions, thc morc ririle cult c«f Mythra tbc bcauti(ul sun-god, 
with al) its mystic rites. its doctrine ol atouemrnt, its imbtence 
on the direct touch of its god with humanity. was lidd in 
special favour among thc Romon soldiers; and whercvcr thc 
legionarics wcre quartcrcd thcy appcar to have lcft the 
mcmoriab of their worship. 

To f«rm a just cstimuto of thc supcrlative and exdusive 
claim advancod by Chrbtianity to cnrel under hcr banner and 
to doroinate thc consciencr of all raankiud, it b neccssary to 
bciu- in mind thc causes tbat helpcd tn thc diffusion of the 
GalHean faith bdore the ascension of Constantine to thc thrtme. 
Tlic promise of the sccond advent of Jesus with the immediatc 
ushcring m of " the Kingdom of God," when tl»e po«)r would 

* DU1‘» Romaa Sotitiy ftem Nno t» Marcut AurHiut thaptrt r .; Ltgge'» 
Fornuttum ttud HittUt o/ vol. II. p. «7. 
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be exalted, and Laiarus wnuld take thc place ol Dives in the 
enjoyment of heavenly gilts, creatcd among the humblc lolk 
a wild excitemcnt. The fervent antiripations of the immctUate 
disciples and (ollowers of Jesus naturally commurucated thcm- 
sclvcs to thc neighbouring pcoples; and as thc misionaries 
of the faith multiplied they carricd this vivid belid far and 
widc. The religion that hdd forth the promise of an carly 
adjustmcnt ol inequahtics and redress of wrongs and injustice 
receivcd a ready acceptancc aniong the raasses. So strong 
a hold did the belief in tlic cstablishmcnt of the kingdom of 
God with the second advcnt acquirc amoug the populace, that 
although the tulfilment of the promisc, which w;is assurcd to 
take placc wittun thcliletime of the carly disciplcs, rccedcd as 
dccades went by into dim luturity. the antidpations and hopes 
to which it gavc birth did not lose thcir iorce until thc final 
collapsc of the Crusades. Aftcr a thousand ycars, first of 
travail aud latcr of success, thc warriors of Oiristianity 
wcnt forth to destroy the protessors of anotlicr faith in the 
full beliel that thc sccond coming of their I.ord was nigh. 

Besidcs this there were othcr causes equally potcnt which 
hclped the diffusion of Christianity in thc shape it assumcd 
after the death or, according to Ebionitc and Moslcm belid. 
tbe disappcarance of thc Master. 

As already observcd, among all the pcoplcs of Asia Mmor, 
Syria and ihc Meditcrranean littoral, cxccpting Uie Jcws, 
thc Ulea of a god who had died and risen again. and of a divine 
Trinity, was univcrsal. It was an esscntial p;irt ol the 
Serapcan cult ; and with the spread of Isis-worsbip cvery 
part of tlic Roman world was pemicatcd by the trinitarian 
cooception; Uiere was no difficulty arising from scntiment 
or rdigiou» prcdilcction to thc acccptance of the principal 
doctrines of post-Jesus Cliristianrty. 

Tlie philosophcrs at the same timr. albeit unconscioualy 
and without the intention of helping Christianity. even withont 
any knowledge of its tencts, turthcred its cau.se. Tlieir 
speculations with regard to tbe nature of God and of a iife aiter 
death undcrmined the faith of many thinking pagans in tbe 
mysteries of Isis and Mytlira. and in the ritcs and practiccs of 
thc old cults. And yet the hold of the A1exandrian divinities 
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and of thc Sun-god on the bearts of the cultivatcd classes, 
who looked askance at the rcvolutionary doctrincs of the new 
cult. was 50 strong that for nearly tliree centurics the spread 
of Christianity was conhncd to tlic ignorant and uneducated. 
Not until thc Christian Church had irjcorporatcd with its 
theology and ecclesiastical system many dogmas borrowcd 
from its great and fascinating rivals, and alraost all their 
rites and cercmonialism. and practices and institutions, did 
it tnake any headway among people of culture. And when 
thesc, under the stress of rcligious persecution or imperiai 
pressme, bcgan entering the fold thcy brotight witli them all 
the elcments that havc gonc to mould modcrn Christianity 
with its multitudinous sccts. 1 Rcientless pcrsccution lasting 
for centuries secured. howevcr, in thc early period of its growth 
a certain uniformity of faith and doctrincs. 

Among tbc raasses Isis-worship was transformed into 
Mariolatry; and Mary the mother of Jesus became, mstead 
of the Egyptian goddess, " the haven of pcaco.” and " the 
altar of pity.” Thcnccforth sbe was worshipped, as she still 
is among Ihe Latin races, as the " madre de dios." 

Asceticism was a favourcd institution ainong the votaries 
jf tbc Alejcandrian dirinities ; it was practised by tlie PytLia- 
^orcans and Orphics, who had derived mucli of tlieir inspiration 
[rom the hierophants of the Gangetic Delto, among whom it 
was a common practice ; the Christian Church adopted and 
•anctified tliis institution for both sexes. From the simple 
nunersion used by John the Baptist, baptism under the 
nAucnce of the cult of Isis grew into a mystieal and cumbrous 
itc. Communion took tbe phcc of initiation ; and cven tbe 
logma connectcd with thc mysterics of Isis rcgarding tLic 
rliange of wine into tlte blood of the raoumcd god was absorbcd 
nto the Christian system. In the tonsured clean-sliaven, 
lalc-dad pricsts, tlic white robed acolytes, in the gorgeous 
ituals, *' in Ihe form of the sacraments. in the periods of the 
asts and festivals " * of the Christian Church, lookmg back 
hrough tlic vista of ages, onc is forcibly reminded ol the older 
ults; and the rtligions which Christianity displaccd risc 

» Dflr* Roman Soeitty frem Stro lo Marcut Aumlim. v. 

* Lcgge. bortrunnttt tnJ Rttah c/ ChriHiamity, i*i iocc. 
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before us in all tlieir pomp «ind pageantry. We secm to hear 
once more tn thc Utanies of tlic Church the bcautilul touching 
hvnms sung to the AIcxandrian goddess (thc MaUr dotorosa 
of the Westcm p;»gan world), by a tliousand whitc-robed boys 
and girls. and it mpiires but Uttle eUort of iancy to carry 
back the imagination Irom St. Pcter’s or St. PauTs to the 
Scrapcum. . . , 

The reUgion of Jesus. as taught by his chiel disciples. had, 
beades tbese borrowcd and adventitious rccommcndations. 
distinct and indepcndent claims to draw to itseH thc Itomagc 
of thosc who, in the welter ol spirituai conceptions and religious 
behels, were groping in semi-darkness for a resting place where 
high and low. ignorant and educated. should stand on the 
same planc. In its higher phases. it appealed to the nobler 
instincts of mankind if not more forcibly than the Isiac or 
Mythraic creeds, certainly with greater assurance. Its promLse 
of a Ufe aftcr dcatb was less veiled in raystcrics ; its doctrines 
were morc positive and concretc than the ab9tract speculations 
0 f the philosophcrs. It brought solacc and comlort to the 
down-trodden and held lorth a promise—not yet fulfillcd—of 
equaUty ond bnrtherhood among mankind. with an assured 
tntst in future salvation to rich and poor aUke among those who 
accepted its doctrincs. UTiilst thc dogmatisro d| its preachcrs 
oftcn assisted by secular lorcc silenced questioning minds. 
It satished the ycamings of thosc who. tuming from the 
mysticism of the older cults or Aceing from the hidden indc- 
cencies associated with Nature-worship. hungercd for an assur- 
ance tlut thc cxistence on carth was but part ol a largcr life. 
The whole of the Wcstem pagan world was in short in an 
expectant mood. waiting for a positive and diicct revelation ; 
ond a!l the tcachings ol thc past had attuned its raind to the 
rcccption of a caU. The Galikan faith scired thc opportunity, 
and alter appropriating and absorbing the ritual and doctrinal 
legacies lcft by its ’* Forcrunners and Rivals," graduoUy 
monopoUscd thc homage of the pcoples who had becn subjccted 
by Roinc. Whether this adaptation of tlie simplc tcachings 
of Jcsus, to make thcra more readUy acccptablc, was a dcvelop- 
ment or the reverse must remain for the present unanswercd, 
But thc charge the Moslems makc against his followers that 
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tbcy corrupted lus iaith can liardly bc said to be altogether 
unwarrantcd. 

Tlic eariy cessation of the ministry of Jesus and thc abscncc 
of anv organic tcaching, whilst it allowed a irccr scopc to 
imagination. [>crhaps " a irccr latitude of faith and practice." 1 
as shown in the lives ol cven thc carly Christians, lumisJjcd an 
opcn grmmd for contcnding lactious to dispute not only about 
doctrines aud discipline, but also as to thc naturc of thcir 
Teacher. Thc cxpulsion of the Jews and the Oiristtans from 
Jerusalem. wliich aboundcd in s«i many traditions relating to 
Jesus as a man; the intermixture of his followws with the 
non-Judaic peoplc who surrounded tiicm on all sidcs, and 
among whom thc Nco-Pythagorcan or Platomc ideas as to thc 
govemment of tlic universe were morc or less prevalcnt ; tlic 
very vagucncss which surrounded tlie figure of Jesus in the 
conccptiori of his iollowers—soun gavc birtli to an infinitc 
varicty of doctrines and sects. And age aiter age cverything 
himuin. " everything not purely ideal, was smoothcd away 
from the adored iroage of an incamatc God," thc essentially 
pathetic history of Jesus was convcrtcd inlo a “ fairy tale," 
and liis lifc so surrounded with myths that it is nuw impossiblc 
for us to know " wliat he really was and dld." 

The lantastic sltapes assumcd by Christianity in thc centuries 
which preceded the advent c«f Mohammcd are alike intercsting 
and instructive. 

Tlie Gnostic doctrines. whicli were wholly in conilict witli 
the notions of thc Judaic Christiaus, are supposcd to have 
bcen promulgated towards thc end of tbc first ccntury, almost 
simultancoiuUy with the capture and destructiou of Jcrusalem 
by Hadrian. Cerintbus. tlic inost prominent o! the Gnostic 
teachcrs in thb ccntury, incukatcd among his (ollowers tiie 
duai wmship of the Father aud the Son, whom he supposed 
to bc totally distmct from thc man Jcsu», " tlie creator of the 
worid." 

Thc narrowncss of Paulinc Christianity, and its futUe endcav- 
ours to reconcilc its doctrines with the philosophy of the 
Alcsandrian scliools, gave birth about thc samc time to the 
Nco-Platonic cclecticism of Ammonius Saccas, adoptcd altcr- 
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wards by Origen and otheT leading Christians. TW* 
writer whose impress U virible in the wntmg» of almwt «U 

wi the prototype of MinL «r Mancs. and was undoubtedl> 
the levcl of his contemporaries. Hc succecded m 
iomnng a school. but liis teachings ncver rcgulatcd the morals 
or induenced the faith oi a commumty. . 

Thc second century ol tbe Cliristian cra was ushercd ui in 
s trife and disorder. Divisions and heresies wcrc nfe ^uglmut 
the Christian Church. Gnosticisra was m great iorce, and 
lcft its char.urtcr indcUbly impressed on Christiamty. Some 

excrcised upon Christianity by ZoroasJ™™» Pythar 

goreanism. and tbc anrient Saboostn of tlie Chalduos. 

8 TheMarcionitcs, who werc perhapsthemost ^ 

early Gnostics. belicved in the «ostcncc of two pnnaples. the 
one pertectly good and the other periccUy eyll. ^ twc ® n t ^f 
thcrTcxtted the Demmrgc. an intcrmedratc kind of derty. 
neithcr ixrfectly good nor pcriectly cvrl.but of a mi5U ^ nat ^’ 
who administered rewards and indKtcd 
n^miume was according to the Maraomte doctnnes. the 
CTcator of this inferior world. and cngagcd in 
with the Principlc of EvU -mark thc imprcss of thc Zoroastnau 
ideas 1 The Suprcmc Principle. in ordcr to tcnmnate thw 
wariarc and to dchver from their bondagc thc human souls. 
whosc origin is cclcstial and divine. sent to thc Jews a bcing 
Whteunto Himsril. even His Son Jcsus Chrnt ctothed 
with a certain sbadowy rescmblance of a body. tliat thus lte 
might be visible to mortal cyes The «unmuaion to Uiia 
criestial messenger was to destroy the empirc. both of ■the Evd 
Principlc and of the Author of tlus world. and to brrng back 
wnndcring souls to God. "On this aceount hewas attackcd with 
inexpressiblc violcnce and fury by thc Pnnaple of Evd and 
by the Demiurge. but without effect, since. having » body only 
in appearancc, hc was thcreby rendercd mcapable of suttering. 
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Tlie Valentinians, wliose inAuence was more lasting, tuught 
that " tlw supreme God pennitted Jesus, His Son. to dcsccnd 
(rom the uppeT regions to purge mankind o( all the evtls into 
which they had (allen. clotlied, not with a real, but with a 
celestial and acrial body." Tlie Valentinians belicvcd Jesus 
to be an tananaticm (rom thc Dirinr Essence come upon earth 
to destroy thc dominion of thc Prince of Darkness. 

The Opiiites, who Aourished in Egypt, entcrtaiued the same 
notions as the other Egyptian Gnostics conccraing the »ms, 
the ctemlty of matter. the creation of the world in opposition 
to the will of God. the tyranny of tlie Demiurgc. and " the 
divine auist imitcd to thc man Jesus in order to destroy the 
empirc of tliis usurper." Tlicy ako maintaincd that the 
serpent, by whicli Adain and Eve were dccaved, was eithcr 
Chrisr himscif, or Sophia, disguised as a serpcnt. 

Whilst thc Gnostic creeds were springing into existencc undcr 
the iniluencc of Chald«ean philosophy, the Greeks on their 
sidc cndcavoured to bring about a certain harmony between 
ttie Pauline doctrinc conceming " the Father. Son, and tbc 
Holy Ghost. and thc two naturcs united in Christ," and their 
own philosophical views as to tlic govemment of the world. 
Pr.x\cus w;is the ftrst of these sophistical preachers of airisti- 
anity. and he set thc ball rolling by denying any real distinction 
bcrween the "Eather, Son, and HolyGhost." and maintaincd 
that the Father was so intimately united with the man Christ. 
His Son, that Hc suAcrcd with him the anguish of an athictcd 
ltie, and the torments of an ignominious death I 

" Thesc sccts," savs Mosheim. ” wcre the odspring of philo- 
sopliy. A worse evtt was to befaU thc Oiristian Church in thc 
person of Montanus, a nativc of Phrj’gia." This tnan, who 
disdained oil knowledgc and learaing, proclaimed liimseli 
thc Paradete promised by Jesus. He soon succeedcd in 
attaching to himscll a large body of (ollowers, the most fanious 
of whoni wcre Priscilla and" MaximiUa. the prophetesses, 
" more rcmarkable for their opulence than for thcir 

virtue." They turaed Nortlicrn Asia into a slaughtcr-house. 
and by tbrir insensate fury inllicted terrible suUcrings on tbe 
human race. 

Whilst thc Marcionites, Valentinians, Montanists, and the 
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nih „ Gnostic sect5 wcrc cndcavouring to spread their doctrinrt 
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in ihc ncoohvtc—a ptw ess aitcrwards imitated by hts congcnen. 

«sertion, Bke .hc «dnis. of *n 
csotcric insight into all religious doctnncs. anncd aga^ h J™ 
r«7cr^Ud sect; and natundly. whcrevcr be or h« 
disciples appcarcd. thcy wcre persecutcd w.th unpaiallcled 

f 1-hc doctrine of MAni was a {antastic mixture of thc tcncts 
.1 (££* wi.B te onciont ,feM£«-J—» ^ 

thc Chaldaans. According to lnm. Matter and Mtnd 
engaged in pcrpctual strile with each other ^ th * 
of ridTconiUct human beings were creatcd by thc Jnmupk 
of Matter cndowcd witl. two 

material. thc tormer l>cing a part of thc hght orspint wh ch 
had been fdclicd from heavcn In ordcr to relcase thc stryb«»g 
dirinc soul from thc prison in wliich .t was confineL hc 
Suprcmc God scnt frnm thc solar rcgions an Entity created 
from His own substance—wh.d. was calkd Chnst. Chrat 
accordinglv appeared among thc Jcwsclothed w.Lh the <”*y 
form oi a human body, and during his m.nurtry taugh mortals 
how to disrngagc thc rational soul from the com.pt body 

• i • Sr* p&tl, p»rt B. cb«p x 
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to conquer the vlolence of malignant tnatter. Thc Princc of 
Ihtrknesa having incited the Jtrws to ptit him to dealli. lie was 
apparcntly, but not in rcolity, crucifi«l. On tlic contrary, 
having /ultilled his mission. hc retumctl to h» throne in thc tnin. 

Thc Manichsean Christ thus could neither cat, drink. suffcr, 
nor die; he was not evcn an incamate God, but an illusory 
phnntasm—“ the all-pervading light-elcmcnt imprisoncd in 
nature. striving to cscape malter, without assuming its forms.'' 
Howevcr blasphemous and irrational thesc doctrines may sccm, 
they appcar hordly more so to Mosleros than thc doctrine of 
transubstantiation. tlic changing of tlie cucbaristic clcments 
into the actual flcsh and blood of thc Deity. 

Manes dividcd his disciplcs into two classes; one. thc 
“ elect," and tlie other. the " hcarers." Tlie " elect " were 
compclled to submit to a rigorous abstinence from all animal 
food and intoxicating drink. to abjure wedlock and all gratifica- 
tions of the senses. The discipline appointcd for tbe " hcorers ” 
was o{ a mildcr kind. They wcre allowed to possess houscs. 
lands, and wealth. to fecd upon flcsh, to enter mto the bonds of 
conjugal relationship; but this libcrty was granted thcm 
with many limitations, and under the strictest conditions of 
moderation and tempcrance. 

Manes. or Mani, was put to death by Bahram-Gor. but lib 
doctrincs passed into Christianity and were risible in all the 
struggles which rent tlie Church in later timcs. 

About the middlc of the third century arosc thc sect of the 
Salxlliam. wliich marked a ncw dcparture tn thc religion of 
Jesus. Thcy regarded Jesus as only a man. and belicvc<l that 
a certain cnergy proceeding from tlic Supreme Father had 
unitcd itself with the man Jesus, thus cotutituting him the 
son of God. This pcculiar doctrinc. which Gibbon rcgards as 
an approach to Unitarianism, was thc cause of scrioos disorders 
in tlic Christian Church. and led to tltc promulgation in thc 
carly part of thc fourth century, by Origcn, of thc doctrine ot 
three distinct personaUtics in thc Godhead. Trithcism was 
□nly a modification of the ancient paganism suitcd to the 
charactCT of the pcoplc who had adoptcd tlie crecd of Jesus. 
Polytheism was ingrained in thcir naturc. and tritlicisin was 
a compromisc betwccn the tcachings of Jesus and thc ancicnt 
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wnrehip of a numbcr of pcrsonaUties. In the course of time. 
tritheism mcrgcd into thc doctrine of the trinity. hut not 
before it had given birth to the most philosophic sect ot 
Christianity . 1 . , 

The rise of Arianism is duc principally to the revolt ol tne 
human intcllcct from thc irrational teachings of the Church. 
In Alcxandria, which was at that time the most lanatical of 
Christian cities, Arius had the boldness to prcach. in opposition 
to his own bishop. that Christ was not of thc samc cssence with 
God. Arianism soon spread itself in Egypt and Northern 
Africa. and in spite of yiolent and frequent pcrsecution. kept 
its hold in these parts as well as Spain until bis (ollowcm were 
takcn into thc fold of Islim.* . 

Thc troubles generated by the schism of Arius induccd 
Constantine, in A.c. 325 . to assemble the Councit of Nicc, m 
Bithynia. In this general council, aftcr many >iotcnt eflorts 
on both sides. tbe doctrine of Arius was conderaned, and 
" christ was declared consubstantial with the Fathcr '' * What* 
ever may have bcen tbe condition of the Christian Church 
betore. henceforth its history presents a ccmstant and dcplorable 
record of troublc and violence, of intemedne strile and 
wrangling. of (cariul and crucl persccutions, of bittcr hatred 
and a perpctual endeavour to crush out reason and justice 
from the minds of mcn. Thc viccs of thc rcgular clergy 
assumcd monstrous proportions, and the luxury, arrogance, 
and voluptuousness of the sacerdotal order liccame thc subjcct 
of complaint on all sides. The ascctidsm of the early times 
had givcn place to monasticism, and the liccntiousness of the 
raonks bccame a byword. Thcy wcrc thc frec lance of the 
Church,—always toremost in lomcnting tumults and seditions. 
and the strects of Constantinoplc, Alexandria, and Komc 
frequently ran with blood in consequence of their unniliness 
and turbulence. 

• Moahnm. p. 411. 

■ tn the Inttw uait ol th« »i*teenth ccntory ol tbc ChiMUn Soctou* u! 
jjicnn» (tn lt*ly| n>yiv*d imt oraplihcd th« doctrmr» o» Ariu». The imHarian» 
o( the tucaenl iUy are thc diroct .pliitnal draccndant» o( the Sociniaiu. wbo 
denied th» divtn»ty oI Jmtts. Thry aUo rcpndlated the doctrmc o( uruttnal 
sin and atonement To them God aton» waa tba ohjcct ol aduratirm. 

• Gibbon, vnl. to 307. 
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The disputes of Nestoritis with C>tU, the murdcrer of 
Hypatia, forms a prominent chaptcr in the Iiistory of Giristi- 
anity. Tbe second Council of Ephesus was convoked partly 
with ihe object of conciliating thc various parties whicli had 
sprung up in the Church; but “ the despotisra of thc AU*x- 
andrian Patriarch," says Gibbon, " again oppresscd tlie 
freedum of debate. Tite hercsy of the two natnres was for- 
maUy condcmned. ' May thoso who diride Christ, i>e divided 
with the sword.’ * May they be hcwn in pieces.' * May they 
be bumed alive!' werc thc charitable wisiies of a Christian 
synod.” 

At the Council of Chalccdon, wliich was convcned at thc 
instance of the Bishop of Rome, the doctrine of tlic incamation 
of Christ in one person but in two natures was dehnitcly scttled. 

Thc Monophysites and Ncstorians. revolting from thc 
doctrine of incarnation, cndcavourcd to makc a stand aguirnt 
the decree of Chalccdon. But they succuinbed under thc 
furious onslaught of the orthodox, who had succeeded in 
soiving the mystcry of their Teachcrs nature. Jerusalem 
was occupiod by an army of monks; in thc nume of onc 
incarnate naturc they pillagcd, they murdered ; the sepulchre 
of Girist was dchled with blood. Thc Alcxandrian Giristians, 
w!k> had nmrdercd a woman, did not hesitate to massacrc 
thcir Patriareh in the baptistery, committing his mongied 
corpse to the Aames and his ashes to thc wind. 

About thc middlc of tlic sixth century the drooping fortuncs 
of thc Monophysites revived undcr thc guidancc of ouc of thcir 
leadcrs, Jacob, bisliop of Edcssa. Under him and liis succossor 
they acquired ovenvhelming predomiuancc in the Eostcm 
empire, and by their unrelcnting persecution of thc Ncstorians 
ami their bittcr quarreh with the orthodox or the Chalccdonians, 
plunged thc Christian Cburch into intemecine wariarc and 
bloodshed. To a non-Christian, the doctrincs oi thc Mono- 
physites. who taught that " the divinc and human naturc of 
Christ werc so foundcd as to form only onc nature. yet without 
ony changc. contusion, or mbcturc of thc two natures,” sccm 
to be in no way diUercnt from those laid down by the Council 
of Chakedon. And yct this dlstinction without a diffcrmce 
was the cause of untold ntisery to a largc numbcr of the human 
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mce Atliist.in 630 A.C.. Heraclius tried to aUay the disordcrs 
bv «tarting anewsect. that of the Monothelites. who« doctrines 
were no Ls monstrous and 

maintained that ** Christ was both periect God and l^riect 
man. and that in him wcre two distinct natures so united as to 
cause no mbUure or conlusion. but to form by th«ur union 
only onc person." Instead. howcver. of bnngmg peace mto 
th/bosomot the Church of Jesus. thc risc ol this sect mtens*- 
ficd the evil; and Westcm Asia. Northem Afnca. and vanous 
parts ol Europe continucd to be the scene of massacr» an 
murders and ever>- kind of outrage in the name of ChmL 

Sudi was the rcligious condition of Chnstendom dunng tne 
centuries which prcceded the advcnt of Islam. 

With the apparent conversion of Constantmc, Chmtiamty 
becamc the dominant power tn the Roman cmpirc. Tbc fate 
of paganism was sealcd. Its downtali. though staved ofi for 
a timc by the greatest and most sinccre of the Roman cmperore, 
had bccome incvitablc. " Aftcr the extinction of pagantsm. 
savs Gibbon. " the Christians. in peace and plcty, mtght liave 
enioyed thcir solitary triumph. But the prindple ol discord 
was alive in their bosom. and tliey were more soUcitous tO 
explore the nature than to practise the laws of thcir founder. 
The whole of Christian Europe was immereed in absolute 
darkness. and the Church of Jesus was rent with schisms and 
hcresies Thc reUgious conccption of the masses had not 
a«ivanced bcyond the pagan stage ; the souls of the dead were 
worsliippcd in numbers, and the imagcs of those who wcrc 
honoured in Ufe wcrc objects ol adoration. Relic and saint 
wnrehip had becorae universal; Christianity bad reverted to 
heathcnism. . 

Tlie sodal and pohtical condition ol the naUons subject to 
the sway of Christianity was equally deplorable. Libcrty of 
thought and Irccdom of judgmcnt were crushed out Irom 
among mankind And the rcign ol Christ was cdebratcd by 
the sacrifice of herctics who vcntured to differ from any idca 
which prcdominated for the time. 
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tn the slrects of Alejundria. bctore the eycs of the civili«d 
world, the noblcst woman of ant»quity wos siaoghtcrcd with 
nameless horrors by a Christian who bcars the titk of saint 
I in the annals of ChriBtcndom, aml who. in modcnt times, has 
l found an apologist. The e!oquent pages of Dtaper funiish 
a vivid account of the atnocious crimc which will alway» 
retnain one of the greatest blots on Christtanity. A beautiful. 
wise, and virtuous woman. who*e lccture-room was full to 
overflowing with the wealth and fas)iion of Alcxamlria, was 
attacked as she was coming out of her academy by a tnob of 
the rcalous pnifessors of Christianity. Amidst the ft*arful 
y*elling of thcse rietendcrs of the faith she w;is dragged frmn her 
chariot, and in the puhhc street stripped naked. Paralysed 
wttli fcar, she wras haled into an adjoinmg chuTrh, and thrre 
killed by the club of a " saint ." The poor naked corpse was 
(intTagcd and tlien dismcmbered ; bnt thc diabolical crimc was 
not completed until tbcy had scrapcd »h« flesh irom the bones 
with oystcr shelLs and east thc remnants into thc fire. Christcn- 
dom honoured with canonisation tlic iictid wlio instigated this 
temble ond Tevolting atrodty. and thc bl*xxl of martyred 
Hypatia was avcngtd only by thc sword of Amru 1 1 
Thc condition of Constantinoplc under Justinian. the 
Clirisnan and the g!orificd legislator. is the best indrjc to the 
demoralised and drgraded statc of society all over Christendom. 
Public or private virtue had no rccognition in the sodal con- 
ceptions ; a liarlot sat on ihe thronc of the Caesars. and shnred 
■rith th» cmperor the honours of thc State. Iheodora bad 
nibUdy plied lu*r tradc in the city of Constantine, and hcr 
ume was n bywonl antong its dissolute inhabitants. And 
iow she wos adorrd as a qneen in thr samc city by *' grave 
nagistrates. orlhodox litshops, vietorious getierals, and captive 
nonarrlis ” Thc empire was dbgraccd by her crnrltirs. wliicli 
ecognised no religious or tnoral restndnt. Scditions, out- 
ireaks. and sanguinary tumnlts. in which thc pnrsthood 
.lways took thc most promment part, were thc ortlcr of the day 
)n these occasions every law, human or divmc. wos trampled 
Lwlrr foot ; churchrs and altars were pollutcd by atrocjous 
mtrders ; no place was safc or sacrcd from dcpredations ; 

»*\mr(ia) itm *»-*Au tr *A» o/ Aiahlui htalnry. 
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Ihe bonds o( society wcxe rcnt asundcr. and revoldng 
outrages were perpetratcd in broad daylight. Notliing, how- 
evcr, can equal the horrors whicli were inAictcd upon this 
unholy city duriug the Nika riots in the fifth yrar of Justinian’* 
rcign. Tlte horrible anorchy of the circus. with its incessant 
bioodshed and sensuality, stimulatcd to its wotsI mccsscs 
by the support and encouragemcnt which the imperial cham- 
pions of ortitodoxy cxtcnded to thc most barbarous of the 
factions, was unparalleied in any lieathen land. 

As compared with Constantinople at tbis period, Persia was 
a countty orf order and law. 

Hutnanity revolts from the accounts of the crimes which 
sully thc annals of Christian Constantinople. \Miilst thc 
Propbet of Islim was yet an infant, one of the most virtuous 
cmperors who cvcr ascendcd thc throne of Byzantium was 
massacred, with his children and wifc, with fcarful tortures 
at the inslance of a Clnistian monarch. llie cmpcror was 
dragged from his sanctuary, and his ftve sons were successively 
murdered before his eyes; and tliis tragic scene dosed witlt 
thc execution of tlic emperor himsclf. The cmpre» and her 
dnughters wcre subjcctcd to nameless cruclties and then 
behcaded on the very ground which had been staincd with the 
blood of the poor Empcror Mauricc. Thc ruthless treatroent 
tneted out to the friends, companions and partisans of thc 
imperial victim, scrves as an indcx to the morality of thc 
Ryzantine CJirLstians. Their eycs were pierced, thcir tongues 
wca- tom from the root, tlieir hands antl feet wcre amputatcd ; 
some expired under the lash, othcrs in thc tlamcs, others again 
were transfixcd with arrows. " A stmple, speedy death,” 
says Gibbon. " was a roercy which they could rarely obtain." 

Tlte Byzantine empirc, slowly bleeding unto death, tom by 
poiitical and religious tactions. distracted with theological 
wranglings, and " crascd by an insanc destre to enforce uni- 
formity of religious belief,“ offercd a wretdied spectade of 
assassinations, dissoluteness, and bmtality. 1 

* Mtlman thn» deicrtbes thc Chrictlanity o< thos* day*: ** Thr> Bithop oi 
Coii«tantUiopl( wii the peaalyn victim. the hutable siawt. ot the !xctlou9 
a lsrruuy tJ the Bytantin* cropcror ; rarcly erocised » lolty moml conirot 
upon hU dr*poti*m Th. km« clcrgy. wliates cr th«r mor« »ccret bcorilccnt 
or annctitying workln*» on »oc»sty. h»<l pttwtt, wralth. mu! rmak 
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Tlte countries included in Asiatic Turkey westwanl of thr 
Euphratcs, devastated altematcly by the Porthians and the 
Romans. and then by tbe Persians and thc Byzantines. prc- 
sentcd a picture of utter hopelcssness. The moral misery of 
tlic peopie was surpassed by their material ruin. The lollowers 
of Jesus, instead of allcviating, intensihed thc evil. Mago- 
Zoroastrianism combating with a dcgraded Christianity in 
Mesopotamia. the Nestorians engaged in deadly conilict with 
thc orti»odox party. the earlier contests of Montanus and 
the prophctesses, had converted Westem Asia into a wildcrarss 
of despair and desolation. 

The whirlwinds of conquest which had passed ovcr Afnca. 
tlie massacres, the murders, tlie lawlessness of the proiessors 
and teachcrs of the Christian religton, had destroyed every 
spark of moral life in Egypt and in the Atrican pro\inces of 
the decaying empire. In Europe the condition of the people 
was. ii possible, still more miserable. In the open day. in 
the presence oi tbe ministers of religion and thc pcople, Narses. 
the bcnefactor of his country, was burat alive in thc market- 
place of Constantinople. In the streets of Rome, undcr the 
eyes of the Exarch. tJie partisans of rival bishops waged war, 
and dclugcd churches with the blood of Christians. Spain 
exhibited a heart-rending scene of anarchy and ruin. The 
rich. the privileged few, who beld the principal magistracies 
of the province under the cmperors, or who were dignibed 
with the titie of magistrates, were exempt from all burdens. 
They lived in extreme Iuxury in beautilul WUas. surrmmded 
by slaves of both sexes; spending their time in the batbs. 
wbich were so many haunts of immorality ; or at the gaming 

to tempt nmtntlon or to dryradr to mtnjpie ; oot cnou<?h to command th> 
pubtic mind (or «ny Kilutary' purpoon. to reptcw the invrtmte immor- 
»Uty ot w> rtJete u«. to recoocile |amng Interats. tu mouU togcthrr hoati)» 
racee . In gmml they rulcd, wtien tliey did nile, hy the ■upcntttiooe fr»rn 
rathcr th»n by the reverence »ud attachincnt ot »j{ratrful pcoplc Tltry unt 
downwani into th» comrnon ienmnce, «nd yteided tx> th» wunt tiartaittm — 
» worn-out dyiltutirm. Motuuttcinn withdrcw a errat mimbet nf Utoae who 
tnight havr bren encrjtctic ond u*cful dtircns Into barrcn aecJuaion *nd 
reltjjioa» tndnlrncc ; bnt mtcept wben the mnnlr» tormrd thrmwh n aa they 
fnx)nently did, into hcrce poirtical or poiemic (actinni, they had little cllect 
on the conditinni of aocirty Tliey «teod »hxif frani the wortd— the anchnritn 
tn thesr deacrt wildemejeea, the monki in their jcaicmily-bttrrrd eonveoU; 
and atenrr. u thcy iiippoecd. of thctr own vt!vation. Irtt the reet o( mmnklml 
tO ineviuhlt perdrtion — Milman, f <Kin CAHtaenitr. vot. I, InU-d p. 4. 
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table. when not engaged in cating and drinking. Tlic sight 
o£ this Itucury and opulencc odered a tcmble contrast to the 
miseries of tlic masses. The middle class, the free population 
of the cities and the villages, werc ground to the earth by thc 
tyranny of the Romans. Agrarian slavery had disappeared; 
its place was taken by the colonists, occupying an intennediate 
position betwccu freedora and slavcry. TUey were in some 
respects happier than tlic slaves. They could contract valid 
marriagcs; they obtained a limited sliare of tlic producc of 
tbe lands tliey cultivated ; and their patrons could not takc 
tlieir goods and chattels from thcm. But in all otiier respccts 
tliey were the slavcs of thc soil. Their personal services wcre 
at the disposal of the State. They were liable to corporal 
chastisement. like the domcstic slaves; 1 slaves. not of an 
individua). but of the soil, they remained attached to the 
lands thcy cultivatcd by an indissoluble and hercditary Ue. 
The condiiion of the slaves, who formed the bulk of thc popula- 
tion, was miserable bcyond dcscription. Tbey were trcatcd 
witli pjtiless cruelty, worse than cattle. The invasion of the 
barbarians brouglit with it a dire punishment upon the ill- 
fatcd land. In thcir wake lollowed desolaUon, tcrrible and 
absolute ; they ravaged. they massacred. they rcduced into 
alavery the women, children, and thc clergy. 

A vast numbcr of Jcws were settled in the peninsula for 
centuries. The terrible pensccutions wliich they suffercd at 
the hands of the ecclcsiastics in the rcign of the Visigoth 
Sisebut in the year 616 A.C., lasted until Islatn brouglit emanci- 
pation to thc wretched victims of ignorance and fanaticism. 
It was IslJm which rendered possiblc for Judaism to producc 
such men as Maimonides or Ibn GebroL 

Let ns timi now to Arabia. that land of mystery and romance, 
which bas hitherto lain cnwrapt in silence and solitude, isolated 
from tlic great nations of the world. tmaffcctcd by thetr wars 
or their polity. Thc armies of the Chosroes and the C^sars 
had for ccnturies raarcherl and re-marchcd by bcr frontiers 
without disturbing licr aleep of agcs And tliougli the muttcr- 
ings of the distant thunder, which so frequentiy rolled across 

»Thr*» tnmdmJ Uttir> ni thn n«u«l anotnnc* tar trtvuJ 5« 

Dozy. Hitt. itt Muminuai X vol. ti. p. *7 
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the dominions of the Byzantine and the Persian, olten reachcd 
hcr ears, they faiied to rouse her from hcr slumber. Her 
tum. howcver. was come, and she found her voice in that 
of thc nobkst ol her sons. 

The chain of mountaim which. dcsccnding from Palestine 
towards thc Isthmus of Suez, runs almost paralld to the Rcd 
Sea down to the southern extremity of the Arabian peninsulo, 
is designated in the Arabic language, Hijar, or Bamer, and 
givcs its name to all the country it travcrscs until it reaches 
the province of Yemen. At times the mountains nm closc to 
the sca, at times they draw far away from the coast. ieaving 
long stretches of iowland. bairen, desolate. and inhospitable, 
with occasional green vailcys ond rich oascs fonncd in 
the track of the periodical rain-torrents. Beyond tliis range. 
and eastward. strctches the steppe of Najd—the " highland “ 
of Arabia—a vast plateau. witli deserts. mountain gorges. and 
here and there green plantations refreshing to tlic eye. In 
Hij 4 z, the barrier-land, lie the holy cities, Mecca nnd Medlna, 
the birthplace and cradlc of Islam. 

This vast region is divided into four tolerably well-defined 
countries. First, to the north Ues Arabia Petrsea. including 
thc coimtries uf the ancient Etlomites and tlie Midianites. 
Then comes Hij&z propcr, containing thc famous city of Y atiirib, 
known afterwards in history as tlie City of thc Prophet.— 
Medina't un-Nabi, or Medlna. South of Hijia propcr Ues the 
proYincc of Tiliima. wlierc are situated Mecca and the port of 
Jeddah,—the landing-place of thc pilgnms of isl&m. Thc 
fourth and tlie southemmost part is cailed Asyr. bordering on 
Yemcn. Ycmcn, properly so called, is thc country forming 
the south-westem extrcmity of the Arabian Peninsula, bounded 
on the west by the Red Sea, on the south by the Indian Ocean. 
on the north by Iiijiz, and on tlic cast by Haxramaul (Hadh- 
ramaut). The name of Yemen is often appUed to southem 
Arabia gencrally. It then includcs, bcsides Yemen proper, 
Har.rnma iit and the district of Mahra to the east of Ha2ramaut. 
Bcyond Malira, at the south-east comcr of the peninsula. is 
Oman. and to the nortli of this al-Bahrain, or al-Alisa. on the 
Pcrsian Gulf. This latter coimtry is also caUcd Hijr. from thc 
namc of its principal provincc. 
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Najd. tbe highland, is the large plateau which, commendng 
westward on the eastcm side of the mountams of Hij&z, 
occupies the wholc of Ccntral Arabia. That portion of Najd, 
which borders on Ycmen, is called the Najd of Yemen, and the 
northem part simply Najd. These two divisions are separated 
by a mountainous province called Yem&ma, famous in the 
history of Isllm. North of Najd, stretches the Syrian descrt, 
not really a part of Arabia, but whcre the Arab tribes now roam, 
free and wrild, leading a nomadic lifc like their ancicnt Aramaan 
predeccssors. North-east are the deserts of Irlk (Barriyat 
ul-Irik), bordering the fcrtilc territory of Chaldara on the right 
bank of the Euphratcs, and separating it from the cultivated 
portions of Arabia. Eastward, Najd is scparated from al-.\iisa 
by one of those strips of desert called Na/dd by tbe Arabs. 
Towards tlic south lies the vast dcsert of Dahna. It separates 
Najd from Haxramaut and Mahra. 

This vast region, which cmbraces an arca twice the size of 
France in the height of its powcr, was then as now inhahitcd 
by two diEercnt types of people, " tbc people of the town " 
and “ the dwellers of the descrt." Tlie virtnes and the defccts 
of the Bcdawee, his devotion to liis dan, bis quixotic sensc of 
honour, with his reddessncss and tliirst for revengc, and liis 
disrc-gard for human life, have been portrayed in vivid and 
sympathetic colours by cminent writers likc Burton and 
Poole. But whatever the diHerencc betwccn tlie Bedouin 
and the dtteen. tbc Arab is peculiariy the child of the dcsert. 
Hte passionate love of freedom and liis spiritual exaltation 
are tlie outcome of the free air which he brcathes and of the 
wide c.rpanse which he treads,—conscious of his own dignity 
and independence. In spite of the annual gathcrings at Mecca 
and *Uk4z. the tribes and nationalities which inhabitcd 
the soil of Arabia were far from homogeneous. Each was 
morc or less distinct from the other in development and 
religion. This diversity was mainly due to the diversity 
ol thcir origin. Various races had peopled thc peninsula 
at various times. Many of them had passcd away. but 
tlieir misdeeds or their prowess were Iresli in the memory 
of successive genemtions, and these traditions (onned the 
history of the nation. The Arabs themselves divide the 
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ratcs wiio hive peopled the peninsula into thrcc grand sob- 
diviaons, viz.: (i) the Arab ul-BAiJah, the extinct Arabs. 
under which are indudcd the Hamitic coionies (Kushito), 
which preceded thc Scmites in the work of ciilonisation, as aiso 
thc Aramuean populations of Syria, Phcenicia, and other parts; 
(2) the ’Arab ul- Ariba. or MuPariba. original Arabs. true 
Semitcs, wliom tradition rcprcsents to be descendcd from 
KahtOn, or Joktan. and wlio. in their progress towards the 
south, destroycd the aboriginal settiers. The Joktonite 
Arabs. nomads by nature. supcr-imposed th«nsclves in those 
countrics on thc primitivc inhabitants. the Hamitic astrai- 
worshippcrs. Thcir original cradle was thc rcgion wiiencc also 
came the Abrahamites. ond is prccisciy indicated by the 
signihcant names of two of thc direct ancestors of Jokton. 
Arphasad, " bordcr of the Chalihean," and Ebcr. “ the man 
from beyond (tlie river),“ in ndcrencc lo Babylon, or the 
dbtrict now calkd Irik-Araby. on thc right bank of thc 
Euphrates. 1 (3) Tlic 'Arab ul-MuWariba, " or naturalised 
Arahs/' Abraliamitic Semites. wbo, cither as peaccful immi- 
grants or as military coionists, inlroduced thcmsclvcs into tbe 
pcninsula, and who intcrmarricd and settied among the 
Joktonitc Arabs.* These threc names. * Ariba, Mut ariba, 
and Mustariba, are dcrived from thc same root, and by thc 
modihcation of their grammaticai fonn indicatc the periods 
when these races wcrc naturalised in the country.* 

Among thc 'Arab ul-’Ariba. the races whicli require spccial 
mrntian in connection with tiie liistor>' of IslSm are the Banl- 
■Ad.* the *Amfilika. the Bani-Tliamiid.* aud Bani-Jadls (tbe 
Thamudiens and Jodicitcs of Diodorus Sicuius and Ptolemy). 
The Bani-‘Ad. Hamitic in their origin. were the tirst scttlcrs 
and colonists in tiie pcninsuia. and they wcre esiabiished 

• Ltnannul, jtmuml llii tory u/ lla EaU. vnl 11 . p. 19J 

• Iba al-Aibtr. vot. L pp. 35-58. 

• Ciueu J« PercrraJ rrgard» the HAidtth si th<> mae »* * Arib*. and Miti 
tbe Murarib* •* (orminc 1M Mcond ftoup. In the (oOowinc p*(M I ndotit 
hl> clMiihcation. 

• Th» •Adite* we «ald td hnv» been owneHelmetl. conqomed, nnd deotroyed 
l>r the JohUnite Arat» : the Th*mfidltn. “ thnt «trange race nf troglodyte*/* 
by the Anyrinni under CliedarUomer (KhaiAr al Ahmir) 

• WUh • 

■.», t 
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nrincipally in that rcgion ol Central Arahia. which is called hy 
Arab historians and gcographcre. thc Ahsd/ur-ramal. con«g»* 
ous to Ycmcn, Hazramaut. and Ornan Thcy appcar dunng 
onc period of thcir cxisten« to havc fonncd a P°*^land 
conaucring nation. Onc of the sovereigns ol this race. Shaddjd, 
whose namc is prcserved in the Koran. seetns to havc cxtendcd 
his power evcn bcyond thc conhnes of the Arabtan pcnmsulau 
He iT said to have conqucred Irak. and cven approachcd bc 
bordcrs of India. This tradition probably ^ n ‘ s t0 ^ 
invasion of Babylonia or Chaldata by thc Arabs tnorc than 
2000 years before Christ. and possibly m^ht bc neieired tO 
thc sLc event which. in Pcrsian tradittons. is adled thc 
invasson of Zahh 4 k. Thc satne Shaddid. or one of hts successors 
bearing the sarae name. carried hb arms intoP^yptand farther 
vrest. This invasion oi Egypt by thc Arabs has been «dcntihed 
with the irruption of the Hyksos into that country. And the 
way in wluch thc nomadic tnvaders were «Itoudely dnv«l 
out of Africa by a comhination of tlic pnnces of thc Thebatd. 
with thc assistance of their Ethiopian or Kushite neighboum 
towards the south. gives some degrce of corroboration to thc 

ll> THw bulk of the 'Adites are said to havc heen destroycd by a 
great drought whkh afflictcd tltcir country A smoU remnant 
cscaped and formed the second «Adite nauon. whrch attained 
considerable prosperity in Yemen. These latcr *Ad,tes. 
howcvcr. were cnguUed in the Joktamde wave. 

The Bani-'AmaUka. supposed hy Lcnormant to be of 
Aramjean origin. who arc undoubtedly U,e same as the Amale- 
kites of thc Jewlsh and the Christian Scnptures-th* Shashu 
of thc Egyptian monuments—cxpclled from Babylonu hy tlie 
early .\ssvrian sovereigns. entered Arabia. and ^aduaUy 
spread themselves in Yemen and Hi\hz. as wcll as Pakstine 
and S>Tia. They a PP ear to havc pcnetratcd mto Egypt and 
gave lier sevcral of her Pharaohs. Thc 'Amahka of H,)iz 
wcre eithcr destroyed or driven out by the Banf-Jurhum. a 
branch of thc Banl-Kahtin. who had originaUy settled tn tlir 
south. and subscquontly moving northwards. ovcrwhelmed thc 

^i^Banl-ThamAd. who. Uke thc Bani- Ad. wcre Kushite 
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or Hamitic. inhabited the borders of Edom and altcrwards 
the country uamcd liijr, situatcd to the cast of Arabia Petrsca, 
and betweeu Hijtix and Syria. TTiese people were troglodytcs, 
aud lived in houses carved in the side of rocks. Sir Hcnry 
Layard. in his Early Travth, has described tlie ruins of thcse 
rocky habttations, and one can fix the exact location of the 
Thamudites by comparing the Arabian traditions with the 
accounts of modern travcllcrs and the results of recent dis- 
coveries. As the " indispcnsablc middlcmen ” of the com- 
merce betwccn Syria and Najd or Hijar. the Thamuditcs 
attaincd a high degree of prosperity. TJiey were, uitimately. 
in grcat part exterminatcd by Chcdorlaomcr (KhurAr ail- 
Ahmar), thc great Elamite ojnqucror, in tlie cotirsc of his 
victorious campaigns in Syria and Arabia. Thc terrible fatc 
which overtook thcse ancient cavc-dwcllers. who. in tlieir solid 
habitatiuns, considered themselvcs safc from divine wrath, 
b oftcn referred to in the Koran as a waming to the Koreishites. 

After this dlsaster, the rest of the Banl-Thamud retreated to 
Mount Scir, on the north uf tiic Eiamitic GtiH, whcrt they 
lived in thc times o( Isaac and Jacob. But they soon dis- 
appeared, doubllcss absorbcd by thc neighbouring tribes, and 
their place waa taken by tl»e Edomites who held Mmmt Seir 
for a lime. 1 Tliesc Edomites were apparently succeeded in 
their pussession» by a body of Arabs driven from Yemen by 
the Bani-Kahtcin In the days of Diodorus Siculus. under the 
same namc as their predecessors they himished contingents 
to thc Roman armies. 

Leaving the Tasm and Jadls and uthcr smaller tribes, as 
:oo miimpurtant to rcquirc any specihc mention, we come to 
Lhe Bani-Jurhuin, who, ako, are classed undcr the bead of 
'Arab uT‘Ariba, and who appear to have overwhclmed, 
iestroyed, and replaced the ‘Amdlika in Hijftz. Thcre sccm 
to havc bcen two tribes of tliat namc, one of thcm, the most 
uicient. and contemporancous with tbe 'Adites, and probably 
Kushite in their origin ; the other, desccndants of Kahtdn, 
vho. issuing from thc vallcy of Ycmen in a season of great 
iterility, drovc out the •Amalekitc tribcs of Hijlr, and estab- 
bhcd themselves in their passesaions. Tlu* irruptiun of the 

• G«n. tiv, 4. 6. 
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Banl-Jurtmm, of Kahtanitc- origin, is said to luvc takcn 
place at a timc when thc Ishmaclitic Arabs wcrc acquiring 
prominencc among the 'Amilika. in whosc country thcy ltad 
bmt long settlcd. The Ishmaelites cntered mto anucabk 
relations with thc invading hordes. and Uved stdc by stde with 
tliem for a period. Bcfore the advancing tide ol thc dcscend- 
ants of Islimacl. the Jurhumites bcgan gradually lo losc tlicir 
hold over the valley, and beforc a century was wdl owr the 
dominion of Hij^ and Tihima passed mto thc hands of thc 
Abrahamitic Arahs. llie development of the Must anba 
Arabs suffert-d a temporary chcck from the inrood of the 
Babylonian monarch. but. as we sliall sce later. thcy s<xra 
recovcred their vitality. and spread themselves over Hijto. 
Naid. and the deserts of Irik and Mesopotamia. wliere they 
finally absorbcd the dcscendants of Kalitin. their prcdecessorE. 

Tlic 'Arab ul-Mutariba were tribcs sprung from Kahtiin. 
son of Ebcr. 1 and were chiefly concentratcd iu Yemen. The 
dcscendants of Kaht&n liad burst into Arabia from its north- 
east corner. and had pcnetrated down into tbc south, where 
they lived for a timc along witli tlie 'Adites of the race of Kush. 
subicct to their political supremacy. and at last bccame the 
goveming powcr. Tlie population sprung from 
was not, however, cxclusivcly conhncd to Southern Arabia. 
Their priraitive cradlc lay in Mesopotamia. In moving south- 
ward from that locality to Yemcn, thc Kahtanitc trtbes mttst 
have passed through the wholc lengtli oi the Arabion penmsula. 
and no doubt left somc settlcments behind tlicm along th«r 

r ° According to the Arab tiistorians. thc wavc which cntercd 
the peninsula at this period was headed by two brothm. 
KahtAn and Yakt&n. the sons of Eber or Hebcr. And it was 
the son of Kaht&n. Yareb, whom they regard as tlie first prince 
of Ycmen. who gavc his name to all his descendants and to 
the whole of tlie peninsula. Yarcb is said to have been 
succeedcd by hi* son Yeshliad, ioundcr of Mareb. the ancient 
capitnl ot thc rcalm, and iathcr of tlie tamous Abd ush-Shams. 
sumamed Saba. Tliis sumame. which means Capturer. was 
given to him on account of liis victories. Tlie posterity of 

1 lba ol-Attitr cmlli tilm CAJ b*r iri \lMr, 
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Saba bccamc thc progenitors of tbc various tribcs of Kiihtanitc 
«lcsccnt, tamous in Arab traditions. Saba lcft two sons, 
Uirnyar (which mcans red) 1 and Kuhlan. Tlie iortncr suc- 
cccd«fd to his father’s thronc, and it was aitcr him that the 
dynasty of Saba were callcd Hiroyary or Himyarite.* His 
desccndants and thosc of Kuhl&it, hb brother and succcssor. 
alternateiy rulcd Ycmen untiJ the century bcfore Mohammed. 
To this dynasty beiongcd the great Zu’lkarnain. and the 
celebrated Bilkis. who went to Jerusalem in Lhe time of 
Solomon.* 


1 From the mjiatle whtch he om! to wear ia imiUtmn of the rheiiolia 

• Tho Himyerite eovrrei$s> ol Yrtncn, who wrte etyled Tobti**, serm to 
hare bcm Irota tho eerlleet time» «n commtmiatiion both wtth Perti* iml 
Byantium 

* Tbcre ii coniidcraWe doubt as to the tdratity ol Ztt'Utanutn 5ever«l 
MohematttUn histohans h»\-e thouRht thet the Zu'lk»rtLua re/nml to lfl tbe 
Koran te tdentkal wtth Aterander ot Meoodon Tht» opmttm. bowerrr. t» 
open to «jueotion Zu lk»rnain in it» pmnitiye i«n*c mc«u» " tlio kird ol two 
hcrus.'' Wheu « renieinber tlie tie*»l«lfei» wom by Ute rueinrt Sebne 
»ovcteign», tbc crcoernt liuipod nioon wtth ils two horns Sx>rmwcd probebly 
(rom Egypt eboot the period ai Utia Iting. there cna be littlc toom toc doobt 
thnt tho rrlcmtce tn tbr Koran i* to «otttr wrycrcign <>I iMtivr origin. whow 
extcn«ivc conqoerts becaicc megnihcd in tho imaginetiitn <rf postmty into a 
vofki*widc dotnmiots. 

lvcoormant thmhs that Shodd&d. Zo'lkaraatn. and Balkto eot atl Kuthites. 

Judeiuu «m «troogly rcpreeented eroong thc oubiecti o( the Hitnynrite 
ioverrigr,». end tn the ytnr J43 A.C., at thr mrtaitce ol an amhamadoc *cnt to 
Ycmrn by the Emperor Couttantine. sercral Christian churchc» were crrcted 
in their domininn». But the bttlk ol Ute natton adheral to Ui* pnmitWe 
Semittc cnlt. 

Towatds the rnd ol thr 6fth cetrtury, Zu-JJ*was, tuiown to thr Byiantine» 
4» Dlminn, tnade bimarll th« mattrr of Yrmen and tts drpendracwe, altes 
«layina the (etocious unirpcr. /u-Shiaitu Hii cruel pcrwrcutinn of the 
Chrteuam, tuuler Ute instigaUon of tbc Jrw». whnsc ctred he had adnptcd, 
drew upoei him the vrnga»ne* ol the Bysantine emperor. Inrtioattd irom 
Coaetantinople. an Abyaiiman arroy, under tho commaml <rf H*mh ot Aryit, 
Umled on the shnres ol Yemen. delcaied and kllled Zu Nawls. aml made 
tbetn»clve* maiter* of Yemen. Thu occunrd about ysj a.c. 

Shoitly atterwardi (537 * c) Aryit wa* killed by Abraha al-Aahram. who 
MitMtnnraUy becnme tlie AbyminUn viceroy. It wa» uttder Abraha Uut tho 
Chrtttian Abyadnians made their abortive attempt to conquci Htj&t Yemra 
reraamed nnder the Abywmian domuiattan fur urariy hall a century, whra 
M adi Kaiib. the »on oi the temous Sall ru*l Yrxen. whoae beroic decd» aro 
rung up to tho prtsctrt day by tho Aiab» of tbr dr»ert. rrstnrrd the Himyanta 
dynuty (373 a,c.) wtth the heip ol an army taraishcd by Kesri Andrfurvin 
On M‘adi Karib'» aasa»>ination by tbc Chmtiani in 507. Yomcn cstne under 
tho direct dominaticm <rf Ptnia. and was rated by vicaoy» appointod by tb* 
cout at Ctroiphnn. Wahraa wa* the 6rrt Manb&n. Under him Yemrn, 
Hasramaut. Malira, and Craun woto addod to the Periiao ompttr Tbe laat 
<rf thcae vlceroy» waa BArtn. who hecamo Marrbln utnler Khusra Panrl» 
towarda the ytar 606. It wa» duitng ttie viceroya!ty ol Bldn that Islira 
wa» tntroduccd into Ycmcn, and ho himscll accrptcd tbo Kaith Tha Peniaa 
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The traditions respecting tlie carly iBhtnaelite settlemcnt 
in Arabia rclatc back to thc time of Abraham and his cxpulsion 
or ocpatriation from Chaldaia. Thc desccndants of Ishmael 
prospcrcd and multiplicd in Hij&c until they, with thcir allies 
tlie Jurhumites, wcre ovcrwhdmcd and almost destroyed by 
the lormidable king of Babylonia. Nebudjadncr.zar. wbo, ol 
ai) the monarchs that endcavoured to attack the heart ol 
Arabia, was aionc successhd in wounding it scriously. rhc 
toimdation of Mccca was apparently co-eval with thc estabiish- 
mcnt oi the Abrahamitic Arabs in tlie peninsula. for according 
to tlje Arab traditions a Jurhuraitc chicf namcd Meghass 
ibn-Amr, whose daughter was marricd to thc progeuitor of 
the Musl ariba Arabs, Isimiael or lsuja*il. was tiic founcler of 
the city. About the same time was built the tcmple wliich 
gavc Mccca an overwiidming predominanre over the otlier 
cities of Arabia. Built by Abraham. that " Saturnian tather 
of the tribcs.” in the remotest antiquity, the Kaaba cvcr 
rcmaincd tbe holiest and most sacred of tlic temples of the 
nation. Here were rangcd the tliree hundred and sixty idols, 
onc for each day, rournl thc great god Hobal, carvcd ol red 
agate, the two glmttai, gardles of gold and silvcr, aud the 
imagc of Abruiiam and of his son. Hcrc the tribes came, 
year aftcr year, " to kiw the black stone which had failen 
from heaven in the primeval days of Adam. and to makc the 
scven drcuits of the temple naked ” Mccca was thus from the 
carliest times tlie centre, not only of thc religious assoaations 
of the Arabs, but also of their commerdal enterprises. Stand- 
ing on the highway of the conunerce of antiquity, it gatlicred 
to itscH thc wealth and culture of the neighbouriiig countrie*. 
Not even thc Babylonian monarch could touch hcr mercantiie 
prosperity; for, from tlie necessity of thcir situation, the 
Arabs of Hijiz became the carriers of thc nations of the world. 

Mecca was thc centre of the commerdal actinty which has 
distinguishcd the Arabs at ali timcs fn>m tho othcr nation» of 
the East, From Mecca eradiatcd tiie caravans which carried 
to the Byzantine dominions and to Persia the rich producls of 
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Yemcn nnd tbc far-fnmed Ind, and brought frora Syria the 
silks and studs of thc Pcrsiau dties. But tlicy brought with 
tliem more tiian articles of trade ; in thc troin of thcse caravan* 
camc all the luxurious kabits and vices which had corroded 
the very heart of the nejghbouring cmpires. Gredan and 
Pereian slave girls, imported from Syria and Ir&k, bcgudod 
the idle liours of the rich with thcir dancing and singing, or 
ministercd to thcir vices. Tlie poct, whose poems formed the 
pride of the nation, sung only of the joys ol the present life, 
and encouraged thc immorality of thc pcoplc. And no onc 
bethought himselt of the morrow. 

Thc Arabs, and espccially the Mcccans, were passiouately 
addictcd to drinking. gambling, and music. Dandng and 
singing, as in othcr Eastern countries, were praclised by a class 
of womcn occupying a servile position. who were called Kiydn. 
or. in the singular. Kayna, and wliosc immorality was pro- 
verbial. And yet they were Ueld in thc lti gbr*! estimation, 
and thc greatest chicfs paid public court to thinn. 1 As among 
thc Hindus, polygamy was practiscd to an unlimited extent, 
A widow (othcr than the raother) was considered an integral 
part of her dcceased husband s patrimony, ond passed into the 
use ol thc son; and the atrocious and inhuman practice of 
burjing Icmale infonts was univcrsal. 

iiie Jcws. chascd succcssivdy Irom thcir native homes by 
thc Assyrians, thc Grceks, and the Romans. had found among 
the Arabs salety and protectiun. But thcy liad brought 
with tlicir religion tliat bitter apirit of strife which was pcrhaps 
tlic caus«5 of the grcatcr portion of thdr misiortuncs. They 
had succeedcd, however. in gaining in Arabia a considerable 
body of prosclytes; and at thc time when Mobammcd pro* 
cecded to onnouncc his mission, Judaism was professcd in 
Yemen by a notable fraction of the desccndants of Himyar 


D u»cd to givo itccptnjut. « 


n wcro attctMled by mll the mcn «t Ugltt 


> «vo_ 

uul louitng tn the city 
Tho tnwn Arab waa w> passiooately adJlcteO to dioe that bc woolil 
tteijurntly, Uke the Gcrman» of Tacitu», ttaha away hb owa liberty. It wat 
oa aceounl o» thew evtl*. and the tmmoralittea auocuted with thnr practicc. 
that Mohamnud wiieiy ptohibited to ht» lollower» ntnbiltur, dancm* and 
dnnking oI wiae. Thc Ommcyyade» tc vived ail the tiiree evUt ; thry rcpre 
Mnted. tn Uct. tho uprtse ol the old poganism. which had heet» stamjted out 
with »ueh Ubour by th* grtat Prophet 
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and Kimla, issuc of KohlAn. at Khaibarand aiYathrib. 
by the Kurakha and thc Xazir. tribes of Ishmachtc ongin. 
but naturaliscd as Arabs fn»m very ancient tuncs. Ihc 
Ncstorians and thc Jacobite Christians had also loundcd 
colonics in Arahia. The deadly rivalry bctwecn thcsc two 
crecds to dominate ovcr Arabia oceasioned sanguinary wars 
in tlie most (crtile provinces» Christianity had coinrnenced 
to introducc itseli among some Camilies of the race of Kabi a 
son o( Nizar. such as the TagUbites established in Mcsopotanna, 
and thc Bani Abd ul-Kais who were setried tn al-Babmn. 
It Aourished at NajrAn among the Bani-1-H&rith ibn Ka b; 
in IrAk. amnng the Ibld; in S>Tia, among the Ghassamdcs 
and some Khuiaite lamilies ; at Dumat ul-Jandal. among the 
Saconi and Bani-Kalb And some of the tribes who roamcd 
over the descrt that lay bctwcen Palestinc and Egypt were also 
Christians. Magism and Sabausm had abo thcir rcpresentatives 
among the Arabs. and spccially among the Hhnyarites: the 
Bani-Asad worshipped Mercuiy’; the JodhSm, Jupiter, 
the Bani-Tay. Canopus; the dcsccndants of Kais-Aylan. 
Sirius ; • a portkm ol tiie Korcish. the three moon-goddesses— 
al-L&t, thc bright moon. al-Manat the dark. and ai-TJtta. tlie 
union ol the two,—who wcre rcgarded as the daughters o( the 
high god (BanM-uUM). Mecca was. at this timc. the centre 
o( a (ar-rearhing idolatry. ramihcations o( which cxtendcd 
throughout the tribes o( the peninsula. Thc KinOna. closely 
allied to tbc Koreish politicaUy and by biood. bcsides the star 
Aldubaran. servcd the goddess ‘Uzza. represented by a tree 
at a placc callcd Nakhla. a day and a halTs joumcy (rom 
Mecca. Tlie Hawirin. who roamed towards the south-east 
of Mecca. had for thcir favouritc idol the goddcss Lat. locatcd 
at TAyef. Man&t was reprcsentcd by a rock on tlie caravan 
road betwccn Mecca and Syria. Tlie worship of these idols 
was chicfly phallic. similar in character to that whidi prevailed 
among the andent Scmites, the Phanicians and the Baby- 
lonians. But the majority of the nation. especially thc tribes 

«Ibc nt-Athlr, tmi. t. p 4 
Empitt. vol. vl pp 114. 113 : ' 
pp. USIJI. 

• Korsn. »or» xll 37 
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bebnging to Uie mce ot Mozar. wmc ttddictcd to tctishism 
of a vcry low type. Animals and plants. tlie gazellc. the 
horsc, tlic carnel, the palm-tree. inorganic matter Ukc pieces 
of rock, stones. ctc., lormcd the principiil olijccts of adoration. 
Tlie iilea of a Supremc Divinity. hoyrcw. was not unrecogiiised ; 
bul its iniiUDCe was conlincd tc» an inappreciable few, who, 
cscaping from thc bondage of idolatry. betook thcmsches to a 
philosophical wepticism. more or lcss tinged with thc legcndary 
notions, religious and secular. of thcir neighbours. the Sabarans, 
the Jews, or the Christians. Aroong these somc dwtinctly 
recognised the conccption of the suprcme Godhead. and. revoll- 
ing at the ohsccnities and gross matcriaiism of their day. 
waitcd patiently for the appearanre of a Deliv«rcr who. they 
fclt in thcir hcarts, wonld soon appear 

Among some tribcs. in the case of a deatb. a camel was 
<acriftc«l on thc torab. or allowed to die from >tarvation. in 
the bclicf that it would ser»T as a conveyancc for the deceascd 
in a future existencc Some belicvcd tbat when tbc soul 
I scparatcd itsell frx»m the body. it took the shapc of a bird called 
Hum<x or Suda. I( thc dcccased was the victim oi a violent 
death. thc htrd hovcred ovtr the grave, crying askuni, ” Give 
mc drink.” until the murder was avcnged. Bdief in Jims, 
ghouls, and oradcs rcndered by tlicir idols, whnm they con- 
sultcd by means of pointless arrows, called Azldm or Kid&h, 
was universai liach tnbe had its particubr idols and particular 
tcmpl«. The pricsts and hicrophants attached to these 
temples rec«ivtd rich offcrings from the devotees. And oftcn, 
thtre arose sanguinary conhicts betwcen the (ollowers or the 
worshtppcn of rival temples. 1 

But the prestige of the Kaaba, the chapel of Abraham and 
Islimael. stood unimpcachcd among aU. Even the Jews and 
the Sabcans sent offerings there. The cuslody of this tcmple 
was an object of great jealousy among the tribes, as it conicrred 
on the custodians the most honourahlt lunctionn and prinleges 
in Uic sight of the Arabs. At the time of Mohammed’s hirtb 


Anuma othen. »he Utnple Oi Zu1Kh»U*« 1n \emco. bct<wjni« to lh« 
lrib« ci Itesi Khtthlm : Uw trwple ot Rodh* in Napi. brlonttns totheB«Rl 
1<»bln; the temple ol Zu SuUt m Irik; uod tUt ot ManSt «* KorUyd. nrt 
Ur Irom tlie Mm. brlon(tuK to the tribe ol Au> tod Kharr»|. docnluUd »t 
Yntirib—wrre the moat tamou». 
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this honour was posscssed by liis faraily ; and his gnmdlather 
was thc vcncrable chici ol thc tlicocratic conunonwealth which 
was constituted round thc Kaaba. Human sacriiices were 
frequent. Besides speeial idols located in the templcs eadi 
lamily lud household penates which exacted rigorous observ- 
ances. . 

Such was the raoral and religious condilion of the Arabs. 
Neither Christianity nor Judaism had succccded in raising thtan 
in tbc scalc of huroanity. " After five centurics of Chnstian 
evangelization." says Muir, " wc can point to but a sprinkling 
hcre and thcre of Christiansthe Banl Ililrith ol Najran; 
the Banl Hanifa of Ycmima ; some of the Banl Tay at Tayma, 
and liardly any more. Judaism. vastly more powcrlul. had 
exlnbited a spasmodic effort of proselytism undcr Zu Nawis, 
but, as an active and converting agcnt the Jcwish iaith was no 
longer operativc. In ftnc. viewed thns in a religious aspect, the 
snrface of Arabia had becn now and then gently ripplcd by the 
feebie efiorts of Christianity ; the stcnier inAuences of Judaism 
liad becn occarionaliy visible in a decper and more trotlbled 
current; but the tide of indigenous idolatTy and oi Ishinaclite 
snperstition, setting irom every quartcr with an unbrokcn and 
unebbing surge towards tlie Kaaba, gave ample endencc that 
thc taith and worsiiip of Mecca Iield the Arab inind in a thral- 
dom, rigorous and undisputed." ' 

The divisions and jcalousies of tbc tribcs,* combined with 
the antagonistic feelings wluch actuated onc against the other 
from religious-and racial difTercnces, had euabled the Assyrians, 
tlie Babylonians, the Grceks. the Pcrsians, and Abyssinians, 
to bccome roastcrs ol various provinccs in thc north, in the 
cast. and in tlic south-west. Tlic Abyssinians had even gonc 
ao far as to invadc HijAz, with the intention of dcstroying the 
national temple. But thcir powcr was broken belnrc Mccca 
by tlie sturdy patriotism of Abd ul-M.uttalib. After twenty 
years’ oppression. they wcre driven out of Yemen witii thc 
assistance of Pereia, by a native prince, thc son of the celcbrated 
Saif zul-Yezen. On his assassmation by thc Christians, the 

* Mut;. vol». Isttod p. eeuok 

> TkcM trib&l )t*Iou«is« »uU tomily tcud». which I *hall h»vc to dcicnbe 
teut. wcr« thc ccuacs which lod to thc ruin ol the Arab empitc 
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sovereignty ho liad enjoyed undar the auspices of the grcat 
AnushlrvAn passed cntircly into Pcrsian hands. and Ycmcn 
becamc tributary to Persix* ... f 

Bcsides the direct domination which the nval cmpires o» 
Constantinoplc and Ctesiphon excrcised over thc vanons 
provinccs of Arabia. two of the grcatest chicitauw, the kmp 
of Gtiassan and of Htra. dividcd thcir allcguncc bctwccn the 
Osars ond tlie Chosrocs; and in tlic deadly wars, prohllcss 
and aimless. which Pcrsian ond Byzantine wagcd agamst 
each other. sucking out the Iiieblood nt Uicir pcopkj from 
mcre lust of dcstrnction, Uiougb ohencr Uic right was on Uic 
side of the Zoroastrian than tbe Christian. the Ghassamde and 
Hiritc stood face to facc in hostilc array. or lockcd m mortal 

The hcterogeneous ekmcnts of which Uic Arabian pcninsula 
was thus composcd gave an extrcmely varicd character to thc 
lolklore ol the country. Among unculturcd nations. thc 
tendency is ulways to dress facts in thc garb of lcgends. Im- 
aginatioD among* Uicm not only colours with a roseate hue. 
but magniAes distant objccts. And the variety of cultiuo 
multiplies lcgcnds. more or less based on facts. Thc Hamitic 
colonies of Yemen and ol Uie south-west gciicraUy ; thc truc 
Semites who foUowcd in Uieir iootstcps, likc Uic Aryans m 
the East; the Jews.thc Christians.—all brought their tradidons, 
U ifir myUis. their legends with tbcm. In the course of ages, 
these rclics of the past acquircd a consistency and charactcr. 
but howevcr unsubstantial in appearance, on analysis thcre i& 
always to be found uudcrlying Uiem a stiatum of fact. In 
thc legend of Shaddid and his gardcn of Irom. wc scc in the 
hazy past Uic rellcction of a raighty empirc. which cven con- 
quered Egypt— M ol a wealthy nation, constructors of great 
huUding», with an advance<l civilisation analogous to tliat of 


»llm ul-Athtr. vol I. pp. »14. 4 * 7 ! CaujMn dc Per«rv»l. vd. 1 . p 136 
«l uj ; T»lxu 1 (Zoicnbcrg'> tnuul). vol »i. rp. *» 7 . *«» , „ , , 

•Tbo scdeotuy portlon of tlui Ar»li pojmUlion ot Yrarni. of lU liraw aad 
liAk. oUyed lh< l'«nui The Bcdouma ci lh«c rountm» w*rv In rwhty 
IreTtrTOim yoke The Amb* of SyrU ww1 .ubjcct t°tho RorMn»; thca» 
of Mwotmtamia recognued nltcmatrly Ihr Rom*n «rut I*ctojui rolc. The 
Kedoum. oi Centrol Arobk* and of Hljli. ov«t '»hom the 

«rrcurrt » m ore or tr» e«octive vtvrrri«nty. hnd notmnaUy ptncd andec 
Peninn rule, but they enjoyed viruud mdrpcndcnc*. 
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Chaldiea, protessing a religion simikr to the Babylonian ; 
a nation, in short. with whom material pmgrcss was aliied to 
grcat moral dcpravity and obsccne rites." » In thc traditiontd. 
half-Icgcndary. haU-hi9toric dcstruction o( the 'Aditcs and the 
Tbamudites, wc sce the destmctive fate wliich overwheImed 
thcsc Hamitic races beforc thc Scmitk tidc, Assyrian and 
Arab. 1 

The chihiren of Jacob, Aying from their ruthlea enemies, 
brought their lcgends and traditions with them, and thus 
contributed thcir quota to the toUdore of the Peninsula. The 
last of thc Semitic colonies that cntered Arabia was acknow- 
icdged by themsclves as wcll as thcir ncighbours to bc desccnded 
from Abraliam ; and tradition had handed down this bclief, 
and given it a shapc aud charactcr. 

Manichcism, stampcd out from Pcrsia and the Byrantine 
dominions, iiad bctakcu itself to Arabia.* Tlic early Docctes, 
the Marcionitcs, the Valcntinians, all had thcir reprcscntatives 
in tids iand of trecdom. Tliey all disscminated thcir views and 
traditions, which in coursc of time bccamc intcrmixed with 
the traditions of the country. Thcsc Christians, morc cousis- 
tent in their views than tltcir orthodox pcrsecutors, bolievcd 
that the God incaniate, or nt Jcast the Son of God, His Word, 
born in the bosom of cternity, an ,’Eoo, an Emanation Issuing 
from the Tlirone of Light, could not, did not, die on tbe cross ; 
that the words of agony which orthodox Christian truditions 
put tnto the roouth of Jesus did not, and could not, escape 
from his lips ; in short, that the man who suSered on tite cross 
w*as a diScrent pcrsou from the Divine Christ, who escapcd 
froni tiie h;uds of his persecutors and wcnt away to the regions 
whence he had come.* This doctrinc, however fanciful, was 
more consistent with the idea of the sonship of Jesus. and in 
itself appears to have bccn bascd on somc strong probabiUties. 
The intense dcsire of Pilatc, whom Tertulllan caUs a Christian 
at heart, to save Jesus; 1 even the unwillingness of Herod 

• t.eoormant. Ancitnt Hitioty oj ikt Etui, voL U. p. t>)b. 

• ti*» oI-AUUj. voL L pp, 55-58. 

• Bciusobre. UUt. du ManuAi unu. pt.Li.ii, cb*p W. 

• Mc-Jium «oU Cibboo, i» lota. 

‘ Kont. Hutory o/ Uu Ckriitia» CMttrck. p. ij«. 
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to inntr more odinm by tlic murder of tlie Prophet of 
Nazarcth ; the darkncs» nf the ihort hours wlicn that grcat 
bcnclactor of humanity was. U.h 1 forth for thc ctmsumniation 
of tbc frightful scencs which had continued Utroughout thc 
night; thc prclcmatural gloom which overshadowed thc carth 
at the most awful part of tliis drama: * all thcse coincident 
circumstances lend a strong probability to the belief that the 
innocent escaped and the guilty suffercd* 

Beforv the Advcnt of Mohammcd. all these traditions, based 
on fact though tinged by the colourings of imagination. inust 
have become firmly imbcdded in the convictions of thc jicoplc, 
and formed cssential parts of the folktore of the countrj'. 
Mohommed, when pmmulgating his faith and liis laws, found 
these traditions currcnt among his peoplc ; he took tlicm up 
and adopted thcm as the levcr for raising the Arabs and Ihc 
summnding nations from thc dcpths of social and morai 
degradaUon into wbich they had fallcn. 

Tlte light that shonc on Sinai, thc Hght that brightencd the 
lives of tlie peasants atid hshrnncn of Gidilee. Is now ailame 
on the heights of F&r&n 1 * 

* Cnjnp. Milinan. Hltlory 0/ CMtiUtnty, vol. t. pp. 348 .161. 

»11 *nvtlitriR couUt leml itiu&gc* wobabUity to tti» carious bcUd, It on*b» 
to )m thc circomiUntial accoont ot Luke xxiv 36 rt ntf., ahcnt Jam* »U«r«inj 
l.imselt to be tonched atul tclt (ttltct the ramrtttluo) in order to cnlm hii 
ailiightcd discipks. who bcbevcd litm to be * -pirit. aail hU sdiinc to* 
•' incat.” tnd paitaking (4 " a broilrd fi»h and ol a howryaotnb.' 

»The tradtiion wh»ch I havo pana|Oirusetl into Engltah b ai toltow* — 

J) 1 or 11 ; »**#- </* >AJ ' >L ?* 

" S*1r," ««y» Yikat in til» Ceographical EucycJinutdu. **U a hiU ia 
PiUeatiae ond F4r4n f» the hlU of Mocca; " ut BuUU, v«L lii p 83*. 
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T HESE lines, tmtrait&Iatablc in thcir beauty. do not in 
thc least exaggerate thc gentlr.ness of dlspasition. 
the nnbihty of charecter, of thc man wbose life, 
<axeer, an<i tearhings wc pmpose to describe in tlie following 
pagcs. At thc dawn of thc sevemth century of thc Christian 
cra, in the strcets of Mccca might oftcn be sccn a quiet 
tlioughtful man, past the mcridian of life, liis Arab mantle 
thrown across his shoulders, his toiUs&n 1 drawn low over 
liis facr; somctimes gcntly sauntering, somctimes hurrying 
along, hecdless of thc paiscrs-by. heedless of the gay scenes 
around him, deeply absorbcd in hts own thoughts—yet withal 
nevcr forgetful to rctum the salutation of the lowlicst, or 
lo spcak a kindly word to the childrcn who lovcd to throng 
aroand him. This is al-Amtn, “ the Trusty." He has so 
'honourably and industriously wolked through life, that he 
lias won for himsdl from liis coropatriots thc noblc designa- 
tion of tlie truc and trusty. But now. owing to hts strangc 
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preaching. his fellow-t(TWTi5mrn arc bcgmning to look 
suspiciously upon him as a wild visionaiy, a cmcd revolutirmUt, 
dcsirous of le.veliing the old landmarks of society, of doing 
awnv wilh thcir ancient privilegc8, of maktng them abandon 
thcir old cmds and customs. 

Mccca was. at this time, a dty of considerable impurtancc and 
note among the townships of Arabia, both from its assodations 
and its position. Situatcd in a low-lying vallcy strctching 
north to south. bordered on the west b>’ a range of hills, on thc 
east by high granitc rocks—the Kaaba in its ccntrc, its rcgular 
and paved strects, its fortified houses, its public hall opening 
on to tbe pIatform of the tcraple, tlic dty prescnted an unusual 
appcarance ol prospcrity and strength. Thc guardianship of 
ihe Kaaba, originaily an appanage of the children of Islimael, 
had in consequcnce ol the Babykmian attack, passed into thr 
hands of thc Jurhumites. The combination of the secular and 
religious power cnablcd the chiefs of the Banl-Jurhum to assume 
the title of malik or king. In the carly part of tbc third century 
thc Jurhumites wcrc ovcrwhclmed by thc irruption of a Kahta- 
nite tribc, called thc Banl-Khuzi'a, who. issuing from Yemeu, 
possessed themselvcs of Mecca and thc southem parts of 
Hijar. In the meantime, the race of Lslimacl. which had 
suffered so terribly at the hands of the Babylonian ldtig. was 
gradually regaining its former strcngth. ‘AdnAn, one of the 
descendants of Ishmacl, who Aourishcd about the finst ccntury 
beforc Christ, had, like his ancestor, marricd the daughtcr of thc 
Jurhumite chief. and cstablished himsell at Mecca. and liis son 
Ma'add became tlie real progcnitor of tlie I&hmaelitcs inhabit- 
ing Hijftz and Najd. Fihr, sumamed Koreish, a desccndant 
of Ma*add, who Aourishcd in tlic third century, was the ancestor 
ol the tribe which gave to Arabia her Propliet and Legislator. 

Tbc Khuzaites rcmained in possession of the teroplc, and of 
all the prc-crainence it conlerrcd on them, for niore than two 
ccnturies. Upon the death of Holayl, the iast of the Khuraite 
chiels, Kossay, a descendant of Pihr, 1 who had manried Ilulayl s 
daughter, drove the Khuriites out of Mecca, and possessed 

• Ko»uy «u itie 61th m «leeeent from Fihr. *n«l *u born about * c. 
Tbf wnol Korewh I» deO»ed from KtumiM, to tr»de, o» FO«r «od hlr derceaaUntS 
wett addictcd to contmerce. 
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himscl! oi thc cntire powcr. both sccular and rcligioits, in tbc 
city. and tlms bccamc thc virttial rulcr of llijiz ‘ Wc now 
arrivc on absolutely historical grounds. 

Kossay appcars to havc madc hitnscl! thc mastcr of Mecca 
abont thc mkkilc nf tiic fiith ccntury of the Oiristian cra, and 
ht* at oncc set hirnseU to the task of pladng the administration 
of thc city upon an organised basb. Until Kos&iy s time, thc 
different Koreishitc families had livcd disperscd in separatc 
qirarters, at considerable distanccs from the Kaaba, and tbe 
cxtreme sanctity they attacbed to thc temple had prewnted 
thcir erccting any habitation in its neighbourhood. Pcrccidng 
the dangcrs to which thc national panthcon wa.s exposed from 
its unproterted conditiun, he induced the Korcish to settle in 
its vicinity, lraving a suthrient space free on the four sidcs of 
thc templc for the iawij (circumambulaticm). Tlte (amilies, to 
whom thelandswcn:allotted,dweltmstronglyfomficd quartcrs 

Kossay built for himself a palace, the door of which opcncd 
on tltc piatform of the tempk. This palace was caiied thc Ddr 
uit-NaJttd* " thc ooundl hall,” whcre, undcr tlte prcsidency of 
Kossay, public aiTairs wrre discusscd and transactcd. To tliis 
hail, no man undcr the age of forty, unless a desccndant of 
Kossay, cotrld gain admission. Hcre also wcre perfnrmed ali 
dvfl functions. At the Ddr un-Nadwd, the Koreishitcs, when 
about to t-ngage in a war, rcceivod from the hands of Kosĕay 
tlie standard. liwa. Kossay himscll attached to thc cnd of a 
lancc a piecc of whitc stuff, and handcd it. or scnt it by one of 
liis sons. to Lhe Korcishite cliicfs. This ceremony, ralled the 
■ IM ul-iiwa, continucd in wgue fram tlie timc of its inaugura- 
tion by Kossay until thc vcry cnd oi the Arab empire. Another 
of Kossay's institutions cndurcd much longcr. By rcpresenting 
to the Korcish the neccssity of pruviding food for the poor 
pilgriins who annually visitcd Mccca. and by imprcssing on 
thcm thc duties of hospitality, Kossay succccded in making 
them submit to tlie payment of an annual poor-tas, callcd the 
Ri/dJa, which he apptied in feeding thc poorer pilgrims during 

* Th» nrst we Itrar rW the KhnrAuc» arhrn Ihe KntnUi mrohed Ihrti 
aieg«tancc nsatn.t thr Prnphrt 

1 thb UuU.lint. *hn h»vin« becn renrwol »ev*r»l ttmrr. w» ahuuatciy 
C«nvmrd Urto • moatjur. under Abdul Mabk II (one d tho Ommcj-yade») 
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the .-lyvrf»H ul-Mind *—the day of tlic sacrihdal fcast, and thc 
two (ollowing days which tliey passcd at Mina This usagc 
contin\icd aftcr thc cstahlishtncnt of Isiam. and was tlvc origin 
of tlic distnbution of food which was madc at Mini cach ycar 
during the pilgrimage. in thc name af the Caliphs and thc 
Sultans. their successors. The words naiUca, liva and rij&da 
denote thc htnctions escrdscd by Kossay. bcing thc right of 
convoking and prcsiding al thc council of thc nation. of bcstow- 
ing tbc standard.—the symbo\ of mUitary command,—and of 
levying imposts, raised for thc purposc of supplying food to 
thc pilgrims. With thcsc dignitics. Kossay also licld Uie 
administratton of the water suppiicd by the wclls in Mccca and 
its ncighbourhood (sikdya) and thc custody crf the keys of thc 
Kaaba (hijdba). with thc ministration to tltc worship of the gods. 

Kossay thus unitcd in his own jn.rson all the principa! 
religious. civil. and poUtical lunctions. Hc was king. magistiate 
and chicf pontiR. His powcr. which was almost royal. thrcw 
great lustrc on thc tribc ot Korcislt, of whom hc was the 
acknowlcdged chief. and from his time tlie Koreish acquircd 
a markcd prepondcrancc among the othcr dcsccndants of 
Ishmad. 

Kossay died at an advanccd age. about thc ycar 480 a.c. 

Hc had in his lifetime designnted his cldcst son Abd ud-I)ftr 
as his successor. and aiter his death tlic son succccdcd quictly. 
and without disputc, to tlie high position of thc (ather. Upon 
the death of Abd ud-Dir, scrious disputes brokc oul bclwccn 
his grandchildrcn and thc sons of Abd(u|Manif. his brothcr. 
Thc yarimis rlnns and thcir alUes and ncighboun» ranged 
thcm>elvcs on opposite sides. Tlic dispute, howevcr, was 
amicably settled for thc timc. By lltc compromLsc thus 
cHcctod, thc sikSya and the ri/Ma wcrc intnisted to AW 
us-Shams. the son of Abd(u)Manif. whilst tlie hijdha. «aJtca, 
and /itrit remaincd in thc hands of thc chtldren of Al)d ud-I)ar. 
Abd us-Shams, who was comparativTly u poor man. translcrrcd 
thc dutics which ltad been intrusted to him to his hrothcr 
Hashitn. a man of grcat conscqucncc as wcll as richcs among 
thc Korcidi. Hashim was thc reccivirr of the tax tmposcd 
on the Korcishites by Kossay for thc support of Utc pilgrims. 

» MtnA Ittie * t * i» pronottnced very «hoct) is » sulmrb ot Mrcc*. 
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and !l»e tncome <lerivcd fmm thiir contributioas joinrd to his 
•iwn resoura*, was eniployrd in prmiding food to tlir 
strangcrs who congrcgntcd at Mccca during the seoson o( the 
pilgrimoge. 

Like the mnjority of the Meccans. Mishun was engaged in 
commerce. It was lie who foundcd among t!»e Koreishites the 
custom of sending out regularly from Mecca two caravans. one 
in winter to Yemcn. and the othcr in summer to Syria. Hishim 
died in the course of one of his expcditions into Syria. in the 
city of C>tiazra, about the year 510 A.C.. learing an only son, 
namcd Shayba, by an Yathribitc lady of tln- name of Salma. 
Tl»e eharge of tl»e n/dda ond the sikdya passed, upon his death, 
to his younger brother Muttalib, who had won for hintself a 
lugh placc in the cstimation of tiis compatriots, and thc noble 
designation of ai-Fait (the Gencroua) by liis worth and miiniti- 
cence. Muttalib brouglit Shayba, the white-haired youth, from 
Yathrib, to Mecca. Mistaking Stiayba for a slavc of Muttalib, 
thc Mcccans called him Aho ui-Mlttaub and history rccognises 
the grandfather of thc Prophct u»»dcr no othcr naine than tlutt 
of Abd lU-Stnttalib, " the stave of Muttalib." 1 

Muttalib diecl at Kazwan, in Yemcn, towards the end of 520 
A.C., and was succeeded by his nepliew. Abd ul-Muttalib, as the 
virtual head of thc Mcccan commonwrcaltl». Tl»e government 
of Mccca was al this timc vested in the liamls uf an oligarchy 
compo<ed of the leading mcmbers of the house of Koasay. 
Aftcr the OBcovery «f thc sacred well of Zemzem by Abd ul- 
Muttalib, and thc scttlcmcnt of thc disputes rcgarding its 
«iperintcndence. thc goveming body consistcd of tcn scnators, 
wbo were styled ShaH/s. Tliese decemvirs occupied tlie firsi 
placc in the State, and thcir ofIices wcre hereditary in lavour 
of the eklest member, or ckicf, of cacb family. Tliesc dignities 
were— 

(2). The Hijdba, the guardianship of the kcys of tlie Kaaba, 
a sacerdotal ofike of considerablc rank. It had been allottcd to 
the house of Abd ud-D&r, und at the time when Mecca wos 
converted to lsl 4 m. it was held by Osrnan, the son of Talha. 

' CH the uim ot AUHvi)Man4f. HAthim dU>d hnt. at Chim . thra dlnj 
Alxl uih Slumi al Mncca ; thni Muttalib at Kanrin : utul butly. Maulal. 
»ome ttrne aitcr MuttaltU «t aimin. tn tr&k. 
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(2) . The SiMya, or the intendance of the sacretl wclh o! 
Zemzcm. and of atl thc water destincd for the uic of tbc pil- 
grims Tliis dignity belonged to the house of Ilashim. and wa* 
hcld at tlie timc of tho conquest of Mecca. by Abb&s. the 
unde of thc Prophct. 

(3) . Thr Diyal. bt the dvil and criminal magistracy, wluch 
had. for a long tlme. bclongcd to the house of Taym ibn- 
Murra, and. at thc time of the ProphePs advcnt, was hdd by 
Abduilah ibn-Kuliila. sumamed Ab6 Bakr. 

(4) . Tlic Sij&rah . or legation. The person to whom this 
oflicc bdongcd was tlie plcnipotcntiary of the State. authoriscd 
to discuss and scttle tlic diHerences whidi arose between the 
Koreish and thc other Arab tribcs. as aiso with strangcrs. 
This office was hcld by Omar. 

(5) . Thc /.itm. or the custody of the standard timler wliidi 
the nation inarched against its cnemics. Thc gnardiau of thia 
standard W'as the general-in-chief of all the forx.es of the State. 
Tliis militan' chaigc appertained to the house of Omtneyyu. 
and was held by Abu Suh&n. tlte son of Harb. tlie raost hn- 
plarablc cnemy of Moliammed. 

(6) Tlie RiJMa. ar tho ailministralion of the poor tax. 
Pormcd with tlie alms of the nation, it was cmployed to prodde 
food for the poor pilgrims, whether travdkrs ui mklcnts, 
whom the Stato reganded as the guests of <itxL riuo duty, 
altcr tiie dcaih ol Abii Tilib, upon wliom h had devoIvcd 
aftcr Abd ul-Muttaiib. was trunsfcrred to thc house^ of Naufal. 
son uC Abd(u)Man&f. and was held al Lhc timc of thc Prophct 
by HArith, sou of Amr. 

(7) . The SaJua. tlie presidency of thc national assrnibly, 
Tlie holder of this officc was the first councillor of the State, 
and under his advicc all public acts were transactcd. Aswad. 
of thc housc of Abd uI- Uiza, son of Kossay, hcld this dignity 
al the timc of thc Prophet. 

(8) . The Khaimtruh. the guardian&hip of thecouncil chamber. 
Thb hmction, which conierrcd upon the incumbent the right 
of convoking the assembly. and evcn uf calling to arms the 
troops, was held by Khalid, son of Waltd, of tlie housc of 
Yaktwdm. son of Mami. 

(9) . Khixina, or the adminhitration of the puhlic hnonces. 
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l*donge«l to the house of Hosan. son of Kaah, an«l wa* held by 
Harith, son of Kais. 

(10J. The AsUhn* the guardianahip of thc divining arrows by 
whtch tbe judgmrm of tbe gotia and goddusses was obtained. 
Safwin, brotlier of Abft Suhan, hdd tliis dignity. At the same 
time it was an establishcd custom that the oldest member 
rxcrcisrd tlic greatest inAuence, and bore tlte title of Rais or 
Syed, duef attd lord fur excellence. Abbas was at the time 
of the Prophet tlie first of these senators. 

In spite, howcver, of this distribution of privilege and power, 
the personal character and intluence of Abd ul-Muttalib gave 
hira an undoubted pre-eminence. The venerable patriarch, 
who had, in accordance with thc custom of his nation, vowed 
to tlie deities of the Kaaba Uu? sacrihce of one of his mule 
diihlrrn, was blessed with a nmncrous progeny* And in 
fulfihnent of his vow he procceded to offer up to the inexorable 
gods ol his temple tbe life of his brst belovcd son. Abdullah. % 
But this wos not to be. The sacrihce of the human Ufc was 
cammuted. by the voice of the Pythia attached to the temple, 
to a hundrcd camcls—thcnceforth the fixed WekrglU, ot price 
of blood. 

Abdullalt was married to Amina, a daughtcr of Wahb, tbe 
diief of the family of Zuhri. The year following thc marriage 
of Abdullah was fuU of momentous evcnti. At llte l>cginntng 
of the year the wlrole of Arabia was startled by an event which 
sent a thrill through thc nation. Abraha al-Ashram, the 
Abyssinian viceroy of Ycmcn, had buUt a church at San‘A, and 
was anxious to divcrt into his own city the wealth which tbe 
sanctity of thc Kaaba attracted to Mccca. Tltc desecraticm 
of thc clrarch by a Meccan furnishcd ltim with an nsicnsible 

* Whh ■ j [tay), ptunl of taUm 

* M4 ul-MutUlib hiut twrlv» mu ant ux iUu|jMcr« Of ihn jon», Mlrith, 

born tmranla K.c. j«8, «u tlir citlnt . th« olbrn werc Abil ul 'l.’«xn. .tl>d 
L»UL Ihr |wt*«r.nttn »t the I*r. 7 } 4 «t . Abd(u) Mnnit better known « !►«» 

T&ith (hom tn * c. 540 , tticd m bto a.c.) : Zut«ir «nd Atujcti am Ijiji. bom 
ut FitimA. tbe daughtn ot 'Amr. the Makhtumi; Dhiriraml Abb.V» (jbbCji), 
born of Nutayli : «uknwwtro. Jahm. •nrnamcd al GhayilAU (thr tibrrah, anii 
Hnmuh, botn ol HiU Tbe dauj«htm wrre Atik». Omiynu, Arw*. Itarra, 
aad l mm i ItaUni. •urnAmrd *l ttayr» (the UirJ.bjr Pititn», «tul SaHya. Unn 
ot HiU, who irurrird Awwlm. the Bnndtath» ut tlrc hniom Mnlullttb Ibn 
Zubaii. wlio pUycd ruch nn important (wrt in thc hirtorr ol Itllm. Tbc 
mnn of tbr cthtT twn «nn. o4 AM ul Mnttnlih »rr nnt koown. |iroU*Mv 
becnuae they Irtt no poetcrity. 
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motivi?, aiid be marchcd a large army to thc destruction «»f thc 
temple. htinsell riding at thr hc.id of his troops on a magniti- 
centiy caparisoncd clephant. Thc sight of the hugc animal 
striding sotemnly in the midst of the vast force so struck the 
imagination of tlte Arabian tribes. thnt thcy dated an era 
from this cvent, and namcd it as thc Era of the Elephant (570 
a.c.). On the approach of thc Abyssinians, the Koreish. with 
tlteir womcn and children, retired to thc ncighbouring moun- 
tains. and from thcre watched the course of affairs, hoping all 
thc while that the dcities of tlie Kaaba would delend their 
dwelling place Tlie morning dawncd briglitly as the Abys- 
sinians advanced towards Mccca, wlicn, lo and behold, say the 
traditionists, the sky was suddenly ovcrcast by an enormous 
tlight of small birds, swallows, which pourcd small stones 
over tlie i!l-fated army. These stones, penetraUng tlirough 
thc armour of men and horses, creatcd terrible havoc among 
. the invadere. At the samc time the tiood-gates of heaven 
’ were opencd, and there burst forth torrents of rain, carrying 
away the dcad and dying towards the sca. 

Abraha flcd to San'i covered with wounds, and died there 
soon after his arrival. Ibn-Hishiim, aftcr narrating tliis 
prodigy, adds, " it was in the same year that small-pox mani- 
fcstcd itscll for tlic first time in Arabia.” ” Thb indicatiott 
explains tlic miracle.” says Caussin de Perceval. One can 
well understand thc anniliilation of Abraha s army by some 
tcnible epidemic, similar to the fatc whicli overtook Scnna- 
chcrib, to which was jomed pcrhaps one of those grand down- 
pours of rain which often producc terrible inundations in thc 
valley of Mecca 

Shortly after this evcnt, Abdullah died in thc course of a 
joumey to Yathrib. in tlie twenty-fifth year of his agc.» And, 
a few days after, thc alHictcd wife gave birth to a son who was 
named Mohammf.ii. Mohammed was bom on the I2th of 
Rabi 1 ., in thc year of the Elephant, a little more than fifty 
days alter the destruction of the Abyssinian arroy, or the 2gth 
of August 570.* His birth, they say. was attendcd with signs 

* H* wn buncJ 10 tbe>iiuutnroccapinltiy ti>e*o«*ol •Aill, tit» matcitulunclc* 

• TowauIs thc cnd ol the tortlctli ycar ol th« rclg» \d Kmt A«ft*lnrrA«i. 
nnd thr md ol thr ycar BSo nl thr rm nl th« Selrmid* 
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and portrnts frt»m wludi tlic nations of thc carth could know 
tliat thc Dclivcrrr had appcarcd. Hic rationalistlc historian 
smilcs. tlie rdigimis controvcrsialBt. wlio. upon a prion rrason- 
ing. accepts withmit comment thc accounts of thc wisc mcn 
following ttic star, scoffa at thesc marvcls. To the critical 
studcnt, wtiose heart is noi dcvoid of sympathy with cariicr 
modcs of tliought, and who is not biased witii prc-conccivcd 
notions, " thc portents and signs" which the Moslem says 
attended the birth of liis Prophet are facts deserving of hUtorical 
analysis. Wc. moderas, perccive. in thc ordinary incidenls 
in the lives of nations and indhiduuls, the current of an 
irresistible law; what wonder then that 1400 years ago they 
perceived in the fail of a nation's memurial the tinger of God. 
pointing to the incvitable destiny. wliich was to overtake il 
in its iniquity. In accordance with the cnstom of the Arabs, 
the child was conhded during his carly infancy to a Bcdouin 
woman * uf the tribe uf Banl-Sa'd. a branch of the Haw 4 zin. 
and upon bcing rcturaed by lier to his molher, w-as brought 
up by Amtn n with tlic tendcrest carc. But she died not long 
aftcr, and the doubly-orphaned child was thus thrown upon 
the care of his grandfatlier, Abd ul-Miittalib. wlio, during the 
few years that hc survived the mother, watchcd his grandstm 
witli thc utinost tenderness. But nothing could make up for 
the loss of thnt parental care and love which are the bles&ings 
of diildhood. His lather had died bcfore he was boro. He 
wos bcreft crf his mother when only sui years o£ age, and this 
irreparable ioss made a decp intpression on tlie mind of tlie 
sensitive dtild. Three or four years later hc lost his grand- 
fathcr also. Abd ul-Muttalib dicd towards tlie year 579 
A.C.,* shortly alter his retum from a joumey to San*a, whcrc lie 
had gone as the representalive of thc Koreish to congratulatc 


* lo uitet Ufe, wh«fl thu poor B«lotjln wonian btonjht by thc- Kot«»h 
u . cantiw to Mol.anim«<t tecoBuu-O h« with mii nl |"y. aml 

oUainiMl tor irotu Ut* «ich wilt »n aropte ptovwkm hcr lilc 

•Ol th. twn dutlc ot th. SiMw Mut HUJUj hrW hy Abd •*> HrttjUib, the 
SiAirn. with thr cuntody of tlu* *®m*etn. «o h» ion AhbA* Tbe 

«con,1 dcrolwd on Abfl TAUb, who enjoycd at Moccn gtwt auth.wtty nnd 
coniUlrtatton Abd TiUb, hcrwcrrr, dut not tratumit thn RtliJj to h»« 
chiUlttm Thl» «tismtv «a« tran.lcrred, upoti h» dralb. to the branch oi 
Kaubd, ton ol Abd(ol ManAI. a«ul .t thc time Mn» *tiirtm«1cn«l to Ui« 
Troi.hrt H&iith. thi» iion ul •Atnr. anil the |frnn>l«(m cd K.utiU. e*eniwd. •» 
wr ha«e «kl betorr, th» liractloa. o I ihr Ht/Jd* Z*lal. v*l I p t 4 . 
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Saif ihc son of ZuT Yc*en on his acccssion to the thronc o( ti»c 
Tohbas. with tlic belp o( thc Persians. 

With tlie dcath of Abd ul-MuttaHb «pens anothcr c-jiocli in 
the life o( the orplian. On his death-bcd thc old gramUather 
lud conhded to Abd Talib tbe charge ot his brothcrs child, 
and in thc house o( Abu Tilib Mohamincd passed his eariy lilc. 
We can almost scc thc lad with his deep wisthil cycs, earrnst 
and thoughtiul. liMlcing, as it were. into futurity. moving 
about in the humble unprctcntious household of lii> unde, ur 
going oftcn into the dcscrt to gaze upon the benuteous face oi 
ttature ; swcct and gentle of disposition. painlully scnsitivc to 
hutnan suffering, this purc-hearted child ol tlie dcsert was the 
belovcd of his smaU lirck, and thcre evcr existed tbe warmcst 
attachment between uncle and nephcw " Thc ongels ol God 
had opcnetl out hb hcart. and filled it with liglit." Hb carly 
life was not frce from the burdcn of labour. He liad oftcn to gu 
into the desert to watdi the Aocks of hb unr.le. Thc princely 
munihccncc of H&sltim and Abd uI-Muttalib had toid upon the 
(ortunes of tbeir beirs, and tlie Hashimitcs, owing to the laclc 
of means, were fast losing thcir commanding position. Tl»c 
duty of providing lhe pilgrims with iood was given up tu the 
rival btam.li of Orameyya. who had always cntertaincd thc 
bitterest jealousy towards the children of Hiishim 

Mohammed was but a child when the " Sacrilcgkms Wars " 
—the Ckaiuat ul-Fijir, which coniinucd with varying (ortunes 
and considerable Joss of humatt life for a numbcr of years— 
broke out at 'Ulcda bctwecn thc Koreisli and the Banl-Kinatu» 
ou onc side. and the Kais-Aylan on thc other. *Ukiz hes 
betwecn T 4 yef and Naklda, three short joumcys from Mecca. 
At this place, famotia in Arab hbtory. was ltcld a great annuol 
fair in tbe sacred mcmth of ZitT-ka‘da, when it was (orbiddm to 
cngagc in war or shcd human blood in anger—“ a sort of Ood's 
truce." Other £airs were lteld at Majna ncar Marr uz-Zuhrin. 
not far from Mecca. and at Zu*l Majii at the foot of Mount 
*Arafit; hut the gathcring at *UkAz was a grcat national atlair. 
Hcre, in the sacred nionth, whcn all entuity and tribat vcndetta 
was supposcd to lie buricd for the tlrac, tlowed from all parts 
of Arabia and evcn more dbtont londs, thc coranierto of the 
world. Here catnc tbe merchants of " Araby the blest," of 
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HijAr. of N.ijd ; thc poct-bcrocs of the desert; and the actors, 
oftai disguiscd fiom thc *vcngcrs of blood. in masks or veils. 
to rcdtc thcir poems and win thc upplausc of tho nations 
gathered thcre. Uk 4 z was " thr Olytnpia uf Arabia'*; 
hcre tliey came. not for trade only. but to sing of tlveir prowcss, 
of thcir glory—to display their poetical and literary talents. 
The KasUas. which won thc admiration of thc asseuibled 
multitudc, were inscribed iti letters of gold (Mmahhabdt, golden). 
and hung up in tlte natiotud pantheonas a memorial to postenty. 1 
During thiae wecks, ’Ukiz prescnted a gay scene of plcasurc 
and exdtement. But there was also another side to the pie- 
ture. Tbe dancing women, likc their modcm represcntativo 
thc almas and ghawdsin ot Egypt, moving from tcnt to tcnt. 
cxdting impetuous son of the desert by thcir songs and tlieir 
imTriment ; the congregation uf Corinthians. who did not 
cven preteud to the calling of mustc ; tl>e drunken orgies, 
frequently ending in brawls and bloodslicd ; tlie gaming-tablcs. 
nt whkb thc Mcccsn gambled from night till morning ; tbe 
bitter hatred and iU-iecUng evoked by the pointed pcrsonaliUes 
of rival poets, teading to sudden affrays and permanent and 
disastrous quarrcls, deepcned the slmdows of tlie picture, and 
made a vivid imprcssion on tlic orphan child of Ainina. 

Duritig tbe interval bctwcen tbc hrst and second of tliost: 
fratricidal wars, nunied tacrilegious from tlie violation of thc 
sanctity of the month in which aU quarrel was forbiddcn. 
Mohammed accom|>anied his uncle and guardian im onc of 
his mercantUe joumeys to Syria. 1 Here was opened bcforc 
hira a Bcenc of social tnisery and religious degradation. thc 
sight o! wliich never fndcd from his memory. Silently and 
ltumbly. witb many tlioughts in liis mind, the sohtary orplian 
boy grew from cliildliood to youth and frora youtli to manhood. 

Deeply vcrscd in the lcgcndary lore of his nation, cducation 
in the inodem sense of thc tcrm he liad none. With aU his 
affection for his pcople, in his ways and mode of thought hc 
seemcd far removed fmm them, isolated in the midst of a 

• Hencc alw) ullnt Ih* JitwatUtM, or " ««pmJnl pooM" 
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rhautic society with his eycs fixetl intcnlly on thc moving 
panonuna **( an cdclc «aml tlepraved agc. TIms lawlessnes» 
rifc omung tlic Mcccans, the suddcn outlmrsts o( causdess 
and sanguinary quarrds among the tribcs frcquentmg thc 
fairs of Uka*. the immorality and scepticism of the Kormh, 
naturaily caused feelings uf intcnse horror and disgust in the 
mind of tlic $ensitive youlh. 

In thc twenty-fxfth ycar of liis agc. Mohammcd travelled 
once more into Syria as the factor or steward of a noble 
Koreishitc iady natnrd Kliadlja. a kinswcunan of his- Tlie 
prudencc with which he discharged his duties madc a favourable 
impression on Khadlja. wliicli gradually dccpencd into attach- 
mcnt. A marriage. which proved a singularly happy onc, was 
soon after arrangcd bctwcen Mohammed and his noble ldns- 
woman. and was solcmnised amidst universal rejoicings. In 
spite oi the disparity of agc bctwccn Mohammed and his wife. 
who was mudi the senior of lier husband, tlierc always existcd 
thc tenderest dcvotion on both sides. Tliis morriage “ brought 
him that repose and exemption froin daily toil wliich lw necded 
in ordcr to prepare his mind fnr his great work. But bcyond 
that it gave him a loving woinans hcart, that was the first to 
beliew in his mission. that was evcr ready to console hhn in his 
despair, and to keep aiive within liim tlie thin Aickcring Aanie 
of hope when no man bclicved in him—not evon liimsell—and 
thc world was black before his eycs." 

Khadija is a notablc (igure, an exemplar among tlic woman- 
hood of Isliim. Tlic calumny which is lcvelled at Moliammcd s 
sygtcm. that it has dcgraded the fcmale sex. is suRiciently 
rĕiutcd by thehigii jiositionwliich his wifcand youngestdaughter. 
our " Lady of Iigbt,'' occupy iu the cstimation of tlie Moslem. 
Khadija borc Mohammcd scvcral diildrcn—three sons and 
four duughtcrs; but thc sons all dicd in inlancy, and thcir loss. 
which wnrng the hcart of the bereaved fatlicr so tenderly and 
devotedly attachcd to them, supplied the hostile Koreish latcr 
with an abusivo cpithet to apply to the Prophet. 1 Thc 
daughtcrs lotig aurvived the ncw Dispensation. With the 
esccption of an occasional appearancc in public whcn tlie 
cxigcndes of his position or thc necesaitics of the city of liis 

» Al abut literaH) wittumt a Uil . In it» nnunnlnty Knn cme witliuul issue 
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birth demandcti ii. the nrxt ftf«wn year» alter tus marriage u a 
silcnt rccord of introspection, preparatinn. and spintual coro- 
munitm. Sincc thc death ol Abd ul-Muttahb authority in 
Mec.ca trnd becomc morc or less dividcd. Each of the senatora 
enjoycd a somcwbat limitcd authnrity. and ainong thc diffcrent 
lunrtions thcre was no such institution as a roagwtracy to 
insure thc pcaccabie enjoj-rncnt by individaals of tlirir rights 
and propcrty. Thc tics nf blood and lamily «*Prit de corp* 
ailordcd somc degrec of protection to cvcry citizcn against 
injustice and spoliation. but strangcre wcre cocposcd to ali kinds 
of oppressiun. Tbcy «■ould oftcn ftnd themselces robbcd, not 
only of thcir goods and chattels., but also of their wivcs and 
daiightcrs. A famous poct of the namr of Hanrala of the 
tribc of Bani'l Kaym. better knnwn as Abu Tamalian. was 
publinly robbetl in the strccts of Mccca, notwithstanding that 
he had entcred the city as a dicnt of a Koreishite notable. 
Abdullah ibn Juda*an. Anothcr similar act of lawlcssness 
brought matters to a crisis. At thc instance of Moharomed, 
tlic descendants of Hashim and of Muttalib and tbc prinapal 
members of thc lamily of Zuhra and Taym bound theroselvrs 
by a solcmn oath to defcnd every individual. whethcr Mcccan 
or strangcr. frec or slave, from any wrong or injustice tn which 
he might bc subjected in Meccan temtories. and to obtain 
redress for him from thc oppressor. ThLs cbivalrous hrague 
reoeivcd thc namc of thc Hilj uI-Fuxiil, or thc Pcdcration of thc 
Fiwftl, in memory of an ancicnt socicly institutcd with a 
simitar objcct among thc Jurhum, and composcd of lour 
personages, namcd Fazl, FazM, Muffazzal. and Fuzail, ool- 
lcctivcly ImuuI Mohammcd was the principal mcmbcr of tliis 
new association, which was foundcd about 595 A.C.. shortly altcr 
his marriage. " Tbe Lcaguc of thc Fuzul " excrciw?d cfficicnt 
protection ovcr lhc wcak ;vnd oppressed. and during the ftrst 
ycar of its institution thc simplc threat of iU intcrvention was 
suAiricnt to repress thc lawlessncss cif the strong, and lo ailord 
rcdress to the helpless Tlic Leaguc continucd to exist in full 
foret* for the fir>t half-ccntnry of Islam. It was some years 
aftcr thc estubUshment of the HilJ ul-FuxiU , an<l towards thc 
commencemcnt of the seventli century of the Cbdsdtm em, 
that an attcmpt was madt by Osman. son of Huwairith, backed 
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by Bytantinc gold, to convert HijA/. into a Roman dcpcndcncy. 
His attempt lailcd chiefly tlirougl» the instnimcntality of 
Mohammcd, and OsmAn was obliged to fly into Syria, whrre 
hc wiis subscqucntly poisoncd by ‘Amr, thc Ghasanide princc. 
In 605 A c., when Mohammcd was thirty-fivc. the Kordsh took 
in hancl thc reconstruction of the Kaaba. In thc coursc of this 
work a disputc among the diffcrent familics cngagcd in thc 
building of thc templc, wliich at onc tirae secmed likcly to 
lcod to great bloodshed. was happily settlcd by the nrady 
intervention ol Mohammed. Tltesc are all wc know of his 
public acts within these fifteen years. His gcntlc dispositinn. his 
austerity of conduct. the scvcrc purity of his lifc, liis scrupu- 
lous rehnemcnt, his ever-rcady helphilness towards tbe poor and 
tbe wcak, his noblc scnsc of honour. his unAindiing hdelity, 
his stcm sense of duty had won him, among his compatriots, 
thc high and cnviable designation of al-Amtn, thc Trusty. 

(t was at this pcriod that he tricd to dischargc somc portion 
of thc debt of gratitudc and obligation he owcd his uncle Abfi 
Talib. by chargrag himself with the education ol Ali, one of 
his sons. Abu TMib’s endeavour to maintain the old position 
of his lamily had considcrably straitencd his circumstances. 
Mahammcd. rich by his alliance with Khadlja. and Abb&s, 
the bmthcr of AbA Tilib, wrrc thc most opulcnt citizeus of 
Mecca. During a severe famine which afflicted thc country. 
Mohammed persuadcd his unde AbbAs, to adopt «rne of thc soits 
of AbQ Talib. whilst he adoptcd another. Thus Abbis took 
Ja‘far ; Mohammcd, Ali, and Akll remained with his fathcr.‘ 
Moltammcd had lost all his sons in early mfancy. In tbc 
low of AU hc found somc consolation for thcir lo» ; and tlie 
future marriage of the son of Abfl T&lib with the youngest 
daughtcr of Moliamincd, Fitima,* scaled thc bond ol lovc 
and deyotcdncss. 

Mohammed about this timc set an cxample to his hllow- 
citizcns by an act of humanity which crcated a salutary cffect 
upon his peophr A young Arab of tbe name of Zaid, son of 
HArith, was brought as a captive to Mecca by a hostilo tribe, 

* Uin HiUilm. p. 109; a| tUlabl. fnt.t h. «/.* f vol jta; tbn ol-Alhtr, 
vol. Il p 4*. 

• Bc*u m 606 a.c. 
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and sotd to a ncphew of Khadija. who presentcd the young 
lad to her. Mohammed obtnin«i Zaid as a gift fn>m Khadtja, 
and immediatcly cntranctiLscd him. This kindness on tho one 
«idc gavc rise to absolutc devotion on tltc othcr, and thc Arab 
boy could not be indticcd, cvcn by liis own fathcr. to rcttim 
to his tribe or forsako Motiamntcd. 

Thus passett tbc fiftet*n years of triitl and pmbation, ycars 
nr.irkcd by many afllictitTns and yct full of syTnpathy with 
human suffcring and sorrow. 

Beforc tiim tay hts country. bteeding and tom hy Iratricitlal 
wars and intcr-tribal dissensions. his pooplc sunk in tgnorance, 
addicted to obsccnc rites and supcretitions, and. with alt their 
dcscrt virtues, lawless and cmel His two visits to Syria had 
opcnrd to him a scene of untttterable moral and sodal desola- 
tion ; rival crccds and sects tearing rach otlicr to picces, 
wrangling over thc body of ttic God thcy pretemlcd to worehip, 
canying their hatrcd to the valleys and descrts of Hiji*. and 
rcnding the townships of Arabia witb thcir quarreh aitd 
bittcmess. The picturc before him w-.ts one of dreary hope- 
lessness. Tlie Icw who, abandoning their ancicnt belicfs, wcre 
groping in tltc dark for some resting-placc, represcntcd a 
gcneral fceling tif unrcst.' In their minds thcre was nothin^ 
capablr of ap(>ealing to thc humanity bcyond tl»cmselvc5. 
Mohommcd's soul was soaring aloft. trying to pccr into ttic 
mystcrics of creation, of life and death, of good and cvit, to 
find ordcr out of chaos. And God‘s words uttered to his JOtil 
t>ecamc at tast the life-giving power of thc wortd. For ycars 
alter his marriage it had becn his wont to betake himsell, 
sometimcs wtth his family. at other times alone. for prayer 
and tncditation to a cavc on the Mount Ilira* " o huge bartcn 


1 Four mco Z»k1. Waraloi. »rm oi Nauljtl »rv! « couuin ot Ktuutt|a. «wt two 
ottnr* (Obattlutlali »«U Ojmltnl. atiaoduning Uir (r»iUil«m ul thcir cuuntrjrnten. 
had betakru thrmaetm *o a »«»fth U* thr tru» toith 7»W was th* principai 
aniuuK thrm IWtorr thr Prophct retirtd tnto thc wiWrmr^. Uhn 
Jmu, tr> cv.mir.unr «rith C.n\ hr hod cotnc m ccrataet with Z»W. and lcarnt 
to ettecm ht» atihorrrnce ol tdnhury. Whcn /otd « cnu*»n aihot thc Pr r T‘ >, rt 
in Ute urnei lo sunplic&te divtoe roetcy foc lititt. Mdhwntnrd, who woutd tioi 
nrar tox hU o«n» Knuullathrr. u hr had dlrd tn kttdatry. willin»ty dtd m lor 
Zaid.— Ibn liUliAm. p. i,j. 

• Koc caitcd the Muuut al Usht tbn HUhAm. 11» ul All.lt, and Abullcdl 
mmtioa ths month H Knmaiin •• thr month «rhich Mc*»nun«d luunllr 
«pent >t Htr» in prayer and tbe auccour ot the poor and taml«h«d waylaier. 
af tho dcucrt, Tabiui montion» Kajab. 
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rock. tom by doft and hollow ravinc. standing out solitary 
in thc full whitc glarc of tlic dcscrt sun. shadowloss, Aowerkss. 
wilhout wcll or rill." Solitude hafl intlced bccomc a passion 
with him. Hcrc in this cave he often remained whole nights 

»i * 

plungcd in profoundest thought, decp in communion () 
with thc unsecn yet all-pervading God ol thc Univcrse. Slowly 
thc heaven and carth hll with pre-destined vision and command. 
A voice secms to issue evcn from thc inanimatc objects around 
him, the stones and rocks and trecs. calling on him to fulfil 
the task an Almighty Power was dirccting him to imdertake.' 
Can thc poctry of the soul go (urthcr? Tlic maital risions 
and thc apparitions of angels at thcse momcnts were the bright, 
though gradual. (lawnings of tliose truths with which h<: was 
to quk'ken thc wnrld into lifc. Often in the dark and bcnighted 
pathways of concretc existence, tlie soul of cvery grcat man has 
becn conscious oi unrealised yet not unsccn mBucnces, which 
havc led to somc of the happiest achievcmcnts of humamty. 
From Samud. tliat ancicnt Scer. wild and awful as hc stands, 
dccp in the misty horuon of tlie Past. to Jesus in thc wildcmess, 
pondcring ovcr the darksomc fate of his peoplc and the magni- 
tude of his work, listening to thc gentle accents of the God of 
Tmth,—from Jcsus to Mohammcd in tlie solitude of his 
mountain retreat. thcre is no brcak in the action nf thesc 
inAuenccs.* In the still hours of tlic nigbt, in the ralm- 
ness of thc cariy dawn, in the depth of solitude, whcn no 
human sympatby is near. a Voicc comes to him from heaven, 
snftly as the soitgh of the moraing brcere: " Thou art thc 
man. Tliou art the Proplict of God ”; or, whcn wrapt in 
thought it comcs in mighty waves : " Cry in the name of thy 
Lord." * The over-wrought mind at these moments raises a 
vLsion beiore thc cye. a vlsion ol the oclcstial ministrants who 
arc bdievcd to form thc mcdiuin of intcr-communication 
betwecn thc God oi Heavcn and thc man on earth. “ Tlic 
Father of Truth chooscs His own propliets, and He spcaks to 
them in a voicc strongcr than the voicc of thunder. It is thc 

* Ibo lliUiAm. |v |)|. 

* Koran, >ur> xcvt 3; Ibn HiUiAm, p. I)): AMUUbi, 
voI. L p 140; Ibo ut Athlr. vol li. p. 54. 

* Coaip. lsa. x1. 6. 
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same inner votce tlirnugh which God spcaks to all of us That 
vthcc may dwindlc away. and become liardly audible ; it may 
lose its divinc acccnt, and sink into the language ol worldly 
prudence; but it may also from time to time ossume its rcal 
nature with the choscn of God, and sound in thcir can as a 
voicc from heaven.’’ 1 

*' The natural relations of Mahomets vast conception of thc 
personahty of God with thc atmosphere of his age." says a 
great writcr.* " is the onW explanution of that amaaing sr»ber- 
ncss and self-command witli whicli hc cntertained his all- 
aljsorbing visinns ” ; and then adds, ” it could not have becn 
accidentol tltat thc one suprcme forcc of thc cpoch issued from 
the solitudes of that vast pcninsula roimd whir.h tlie tidcs ol 
empirc rose and fcll. Every exclusive prophctic claim in thc 
nome of a sovereign WID has been a cry from thc desert. Tlie 
symbolic mcaning given to Arabia by the withdrawal of the 
Christian apostlc to commimc with a powcr above tlesh and 
blood, in Mahomet bccame more than a symbol. Arabia was 
itself thc man of thc hour, the prophet of Islam its amccntraicd 
word. To thr child of her exalted tnulitions, driven by secrct 
compulsion out into the lonely places of the starry night. Iiis 
mouth in tbe dust, the dcsert spokc without reservc.” 

One night—‘‘ thc Night of Powrr and ExceJlcncc “—when a 
divinc peace rests on crcation, and all naturc is Iifted up towards 
its Lonl—in tlie middJc of that night the Book was opcned to 
the thirsting soul Wliilst lying scll-alworbcd. he is called by a 
miglity Voire, surging Ukc thc waves of tlic ocean, to cry'. 
Twiccthr Vokc callcd, and twice he stmggled and waived its 
call. But a iearfu) weight was loid on him. aml an answa 
wns wrung out of his hcart. “ Cry 1 “ called out tlw? Voicc 
for thc third timc. 

And lie said, " What shall I cry ? “ Came thc answcr : 
" Cry—in thc namc of thy Lord I " 

Wlirn the Voicc had ceased to spcak, tcUing him how from 
minutest beginnings man had bccn called into nxistencc and 
lifted up by understanding and knowlcdgc of the Lord, wlio is 

• Protewor Muller. nuoiM trom Dr*n Stanl*y « Utturr, tm ikt HlUory of 
Uu Jrwt* Otnrtk, Pwi i Lect «viiL p. 3 >H 

• Jobntoa. Orirntal p j6l 
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niost bcncDrcnt. and vrho by ihe Prn had rcwaJed tliat which 
mon did not know,' Mohammcd wnkc from his tranrr. and felt 
as if the words spoken to his soul had bcen writtcn nn hU heart. 
A grcat trcmbling came upon him, and hr hastcncd homc to 
tiis wifc, and said. " O KlmdJja 1 What has happened to mc ? ” 
Hc lay down, and shc watched by liim. Wlicn hc rccoycired 
from his paroxysm hc said, " O Khadlja! hc of wliom one 
wouid not liave believed it (meaning himsr.H) Ikls bccome cither 
a soothsayer' (Kdhin) or one possessed—mad " She rcplied. 
" God is my protection. O AbnTKasim ! (a namc of Mohammed. 
derived from one of his boys). He will surely not let surh a 
tliing happen unto thee : for thou speakest the truth. dost not 
return evil for evil, kecpest faith. art of a good life, and kind to 
thy rclations and friends. And ncithcr art thou a babbler 
in the market-placcs. What has bdallcn thee ? Hast tliou 
scen aught tcrrible ? " Mohamincd replied, " Ycs." And hc 
told ber what hc had scen. WhcTcupon she answercd and 
said. '* Kejoice, O dear husband. and be of good cheer. He, 
in whosc hands stands Khadlja s life, is my witncss that thou 
wilt bc the Prophct of this pcople." Tlicn she arosc and wcnt 
to lier cousin Waraka, son of Naufal. who was old and blind, 
and " kncw the Scripttires of the Jcws and Christians." When 
shc told him what she had hcard, he cried out, " KudJiisun, 
Kuddusun ! Holy, holy ! Verily this is the NJmus al nkbar • 
who came to Moses and Jesus. He will be the Prophet of 
his pcoplc. Tell him this. Bid him be of brave hcart." 

In the midst of the wreck of empires and nations. in the wild 
turmoil of tribcs and clans, there was a voicc in the atr—east 
and west, north and south—that God‘* message was clo« 
at hand: the shepherd was nigh who was to call back the 

• Sura xcvt vcr« I J. " Uni ” i« u«n*Uy rcwjpinl iuUi " rcad * ; tmt 1 
twv* rtrrlcrrnl tn (ottow thr mwtering *«ppc»tnl hy DrtiUch, «i mor* itl 
accordnnrc with thr caJI to the Prnphat; «t Korjwell atno, awt rornjiare 
Z*mahhahari (tti* K*iktkAf). 

* Oiriner» and «onthsaycr» wrtr hi» partirulir aver«ioni; titotl «I thfm 
wer» attachnl tu the lemptea. 

' Thr primnry •i|tnifM-atkm oi the wunl .N.Uiili U> Aralik ia a mr**rii|ret. 
onr wtwi ditnmnnkatr» a iccrrt memoae ll al«> mnant t«w. M tlt» Crrrh 
n»M '* ln TaJmmlicat tilira.teo|oey," My» Deutnch, ‘‘ it tlgnihe» thr rrve«)rd 
law. In Woraka‘t tnlnj Uirte dlflerent tigniScation» were combitted . Uie 
mraamRer »nd the inrma*r. toth divrnr, hnd comr to Mnhnnimcd fivm n» 
lhry liad romc to Moaee and Jraut.’’ 
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ctTin^ flock into the Ma»ter's fo|<L It had spokcn to the 
lieart of Wamka. 

And wlicn the twr> mcn met subscqurntly in tho strects. the 
blind o!d readcr of the Jewlsh and Cliristian Scriptures. who had 
searthed tn tlicm for consolation nnd found none, but who 
knew of the promise licld out to mankind of a Dcliverer. sp<ikc 
of his faith and trust. " I sweor by Him in whose hand War- 
aka s lifc «, said the old man, " God has chosen thee to be 
the proplict of this people ; the jV Jmth al-akbar has comc to 
I thee. Thcy will call thce a liar, they will persccute thee, they 
will banisli tbee. they will fight against thce. Oh. that I 
cnuld live to those days f I wntild fight for tliee." • And he 
kisscd him on his forehead. Tliesc words of hopc and tmst 
brought comtort tn tlie troubled soul* And then follnwetl a 
pcriod of waiting for the Voicc to ccme again-the inspiration 
of Heaven to fall once morc on thc anxiotts tnind. 

Wc can appreciate thc spiritual throes, the severe meiitai 
conthcts, the douhts, hnpes, and mtsgivings whtch altcmatcly 
wrnng thc lieart of Moliammed, when we nrc told tliat before 
lic liud himsdl realised his Mission lie was <Iriven to thc vcrgc 
nf seH-drstraction, when the angcl of God recalled him to his 
duty to manldnd * It spokc to the poor gricv<-d heart. agitate<l 
bv doubt and fear.-oI |,ope and tntst, of the hright hiturc 
whcn lie should see thc peoplc of the earth crowdmg into the 
one true Faith. 

Savcd by thc gracious monition, he hurries home trom the 
descrt. exhau»ted in mind and hody. to thc bosont of his 
Fr^ Cd pra>,ing on| y *° 1x5 thc ovcrwhclming 

His was not the communion with God of thnse egobts who 
Jnny thcmsdves in doscrts or forots, and live a lifc of quictude 
for thcmsdves alone. HLs was tlie hard stmggle of thc nuui 
wlio is lcd onwards hy a noblei destiny towards the liberation 
of his racc from tlte bondagc of idolatry. His dcstiny was 
unlolded to hitn when. wrapt in proiound mcditation. mclan- 
rholy atid »ad. Iic fclt himsdf callcd by that Vuice from heavcn 


1 llm-Hintiiun. p. ,03; i) Halnbi. ImiAn nl Uyi*. w* J. p. tJ fi 
• Wwk, iltn) uhrr th» rmit - Ibn tnoAm. p. | Q4 
Iba ul-AUitr, v«l U. pp J3 . 36; Tlbrl (TotenberB 1 » tnuiU). vot. u. p. 39* 
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whirh liad caUcd tliosc wbo had gonc bcforc lum, to anse aud 
preach ‘ o thou. cnwrapped tn thy mantlc. an^ ^d w^rn 
and glorifv thy Urd.'' • And hc arose and girded h»msdf f or 
the work to which he was called. ^C^Ct& ha ^ g 
dcvoted to humanity. Prraching wilh unswcmng purpo« 
amidst unrcmitting persccution. insultcd and outraged. hc hcld 
oo in his path of rcprooi and rcform. 

Khadlja was thc fii*t to accept lus Mtssion. Shc he 
first to believe in llic revclation. to abandon thc idolatry of hcr 
£pL“d ,o join Um in p»n.y of i.ca«inofI,no e up 
t o the All-McrcifuL Not only was slut the iirst to 
LlSc in him and his divinc messagc, but in ,he S, ™^ R 
was to follow shc was his tmc consolcr . and 
traditkm, ” comforted him through licr wlicn hcrc,u ™“* l ° 
hcr. for she rouscd him u P again and made lus burdcn morc 
light to him. assuring him of hcr own fsuth in htm, an rcp 
witinE to him the tutility of mcn’s habblc 
“ In thc beginning Mohammed opcned his «wl «"ty^ 
who werc attachcd to liim. and tried to wean them from tlie 
JL practiccs of their forefathm. Mtcr KharU,a ’ ^ 
thTncxt discipk.* Oftcn did thc Prophct go into the dcptlis 
l,f thc solitary > descrt around Mecca. with hi» wife and young 
cousin, that thcy might togethcr otter up thejr h ™^ ^ 
to thc God of all nations for H.s mandold blc«unp. Once 
they were surpriscd in thc attitude of praycr by Abd TAUb. 
thc lathcr of Ali- And hc said to Mohammed. O son of m> 
brothcr. what is this rcligion that thou art foUow,ng ? « 

is tlie rcligion of God. of ULs angels. of His prcphc s and o 
oiir anccstor Abraham.” answercd the Prophet. ;'God has 

sent mc to His servants to dircct tlicm towards the tnitli. 
«id thou. O mv undc. art the mwt worthy of all. J » «ject 
that I sliould thus caU upon thcc. and U is meet * h »tA«} 
shouldst accept the truth and l»cl P in sprcadmg it- 
my brother,” rcplicd Abii Tahb. in the true spint of thc sturdy 
old Scmite. " I cannot abjurc the rcligion of my fathe ” • b 
by thc Supreme God. whikt I am ahvc nonc shall darc to ui]ure 


• Knrmn. >nr» txxiy. 

• ibu lUkhAin. p. i W : hl HabU. huin.mL UyĕH, v«L t. p. 
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thcc." Tlten tuming towards Ali, Uis son, the vencrable 
put riurch incjuircd whut reiigion wiia his. " O lathcr." unswcrcd 
4 \Ji, “ l bclicve in God and Hi> Prophet. und go with him." 

“ Wdl. my son," said Abu T41ib, “ hc will not call thec to 
aught savc what is good. wherdorc thou art free to deave 
unto him." 1 

Soon altcr Zaid, the sun of H4rith, who notwithstanding his 
(rcedutn lutd cast in his lot with Muliammcd, becamc a convcrt 
to thc new faith. He was iollowcd by a lcading mcmbcr of 
thc Korcishite coinmunity of the namc of AbduUah, sou of 
Abu Kuhafa. who aftcrwards bccame faraous in history as 
Abd Bakr * A tnember of the important hunily of Taym 
ibni-Murra. a wealthy merchant, a man of dear, calm judgment, 
at the samc timc cnergetic, prudent, honest, and a mtah le, he 
cnjoyed grcal consideration atnong ltis compatriots. He wus 
but two ycars younger than thc Prophet, and his unlicsituting 
Adoptkm of thc ncw faith was of grcat moral cltect. Five 
notables followcd in his footsteps, atnong thcm Osmin, son of 
Affan. of thc fantUy of Ommcyya. who aftcrwards became thc 
third caliph ; Abdnr Kahndn, son of 'Auf ; Sa'd, son of Abl 
Wakkas, afterwards thc conqueror of Persia; Zubair, son of 
Awwiiii and ncphcw o! Khadija, prescntcd thcmselves beforc 
thc Prophct and accepled Isl4m at liis hands. Scvcrai prose- 
lytcs also came from tbc humbler walks of life. 11 is a noblc 
(caturc in Ihe history of thc Pnophct of Arabia. and one wliich 
strongly attesta thc sincerily of his charactcr, tbc purity of 
his tcachings nnd the intcnsity of his faith and trust in God, 
tbat his ncarcst rclations, his wife, ltis bclovcd cousin, nnd 
intimatc (ricnds, werc raost thoroughly hnbucd with thc tmlh 
of ltis Mtssion and condnced of his inspiratiou. Those who 
kncw liim bcst, closest rclations and dearest friends, peoplc 
who lived witii him and uoted aD lus movcmcnU, wrrc his 
sincert and most devoted (oIIowcib. If thcsc men und women, 
nuhle, intciligcnt, and ccrtainly not Icss educatcd tlian the 
hsbermen of Galilee, had pcrccived the slightest sign of 

‘ Ttvc atMMPR U a jTTar»phrxvc al tlie accoust fivrn b> Ibn iUihim, pp. 159, 
160 ; nod tbn ul Athtr. vol U pp. 43. 49. 

• D«verijfm tn a ootc (p. 10 8) tncntknu Uut betorc hi» coovniii» tn lUAm. 
k» vii e.lu>.i Abd ul KuU. ' vervan( ot tb« Kubt." 
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carthliness, deccption, or want of failh io thc Tcachcr hiniadL 
Moluunmcds hopcs of niorol regcncrntion aml social rcf<»rtn 
would all hnvc becn crumblwl to dust in a momcnt. Thcy 
braved for him pcrsccution and dangers ; thcy bore up agaimst 
physicaJ tortures and mcntal «gony. causcd by social cxtom- 
munication, even unto dcath. Would ttiis have bcen so had 
thcy pcrceived tlie lcast backsliding in thcir mastcr ? But 
even hud these pcoplc not believed in Mohammcd with such 
eamcst faith and trust, it would fumish tu> rcason for doubting 
the grentness of his work or the deptli of his sincerity. For the 
intiuence of Jesus liimseil was least among his nearest relations. 
His brothcr» ncvcr belicvcd in liim, 1 and they evcn wcnt so 
far as oncc to endcavour to obtain possession of his pcreon, 
believing him lo be out of his mind. 1 Evcn liis imracdiatc 
disciples were not lirm in tlieir convictions.* 

Perhaps this unstcadiness may havc arism from wenkness 
of diaractcr, or it mny have resultcd, as Milman thinks. 4 frura 
thc Yarying tone of Jesus himself; but the fact is undeniable.* 
Tlte intense taith and conviction on the part of ihe immediatc 
iallowers uf Motiammed is thc noblest tcstimony to liis sincerity 
and his utter self-abs*>rption in liLs appointed task. 

For three weary long years he laboured quietly lo wean his 
people from thc worship of idols. But polythekm was deeply 
iv>oted among thcm ; thc ancicnt cult offered attractions, which 
the ncw Faith in its purity, did not possess. Thc Koreish 
had vestcd interrsts in tlic old worship ; and their prestige was 
involve<l in ils mointcnancc. Mohammrd luul thus to contcnd, 
not only witb the Iteathcnism of his city sanctihed by agcs of 
observancc and bclicf but also with tlie oppositiun of tlic 
oligarchy which rutcd its dcstinies, and with whora like the 
generality of thcir peoplc, superstition was allied to grcat 
sccpticism. With tliesc forces hgliting againsi him, little 
womkr that thc life and ileatli-struggle of thc three years drcw 

' Joltn vjj 5. * Mark iU Ji. 

• Aml Ihmc vrere Ihc rnen whont Jesu* citilrd •* hi» mother aml brrtlircn." 
ln prrlennce to liit cmm moUier and tiiother*. Matt xtl- 43-48 , Mark iil. js. 33 

* MUman, Hulory o/ CArliAmiJy, vsL I. pp. X34, 133. 
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only thirty lollowcrs. But the lieart of the grcat Teaclicr 
ncvc* laiJcd Stcadhut in Uis trust tn thc Almighty Mastcr 
wIkmo Lchcsts he was carrying out. lu? hrld ott. iiitlicrto hc 
liatl prtiadicti qitlctly aml unobtrusivdy. HL> campatriots 
bad l(K>kcd askancc at liim, had begun to dmibt the sanity ol 
al-Amin, thought him cnucd or " possessed," but had not 
interiercd with his isolated exhortatkms. He now determined 
to appeal publidy to tbe KoreLsh to ubandon their idolatry 
With this object lie convencd an asscmbly on tlie hill of Safa. 
and tlicre spoke to thcm of the enormities of their critnes in 
the sight of thc Lord, their foliy in otlering adoration to car\’ed 
idols. llc wamed theiu of the fate that had ovcrtakrn the 
races which had passed unhcedcd the words of thc prcachcrs 
of bygone days. and indted them to abjure their old impious 
worslup, and adopt thc faith of love aud truth and puruy. 
But the mockers mockcd liis words, laughed at the cnthusiasm 
of young Ali, and dcpartod with taunts and scoffs on thrir 
Ups, and fear in their hearts at Ihc spirit of revolution whidt 
hud risen in tludr rnidst. H.iving thus failed to inducc the 
Koreish to listen to thc wamings of Heaven, he tumed his 
attention to the strangcrs visiting the city for trade or pilgrim- 
age. To thera he endeavuured to convey God's wonds. But 
here again his etJorts wcre Imstruted by the Koreish. When 
the pilgriras began to arrive on thc environs of the city, tlie 
Korcishites postcd thcmsclvcs on the ilrilcrent routes and 
wamed the strangers against holding any coraniunication Wtth 
Moluinuncd. whom tliey representcd as a dangerous magkian. 
This marhin ation led, howeyer, to a result little cxpected by 
the Mrccans. As the pilgrims and traders dispcrscd to their 
dLstant liomes, they carricd with thcm the news oi the advcnt 
of the strange, cnthusiostic preachcr. who. at tlie risk of his 
own Ufe, was calling aloud to the nations of Arabia to give up 
the worsliip of tbeir lathcrs. 

lf the Koreish werc tmdcr tbe impression that Mohommed 
would be abandoncd by lris own kith and kin, tliey wrrc soon 
undcccncd by a scathing denunciation hurled at tbeni by 
Abti T&lib. The old patriardi, who had refused, with char- 
actcristic j>crsistcncy, to abandon his ancicnt creed. or to adopt 
thc ncw faith rebdled at the injustice and tntolcrance ot his 
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compatriots towards the retormer. and with truc descrt chivalry 
lic deplorcd, in a poem which Ues cmbalmed in lrntory, the 
cnormitics of thc Koreish towards one who was tl»c benelactor 
of tl»c OrphUJ and thc vndo^—al-Amin, who nevcr faded m 
word or tlecd J aud dedared Uiat Ujc cluldren of HAshira mjd 
of Muttalib would dcfend thc innocent with their Uves. About 
the samc time an Yathribite chicf wrote to Uie Koretsh of 
Mecca. und. holding up Uie cxamplcs of bygone ages, exliortect 
them not to embroil themselvcs with civU disseuaons and 
woriarc He advised tbem to give a hearing to the new 
tireacher " An tionourable man has adopted a ccrtara rcligton, 
wliy persecute him ? for it is only Uic Lord of thc Hcavcn who 
cau read the ticart oi man l" His counscl had some effcct. 
and occasioned a change of tactics among the Koreish. hor 
a timc acconlingly, calumnics and vilificaUous. eaasperatrag 
contumeiics and petty outrages werc suhstituted for opcn 
aml \nolcnt persecution. The liostile Koreish stoppcd the 
Ihophct frum offering his prayere at the Kaaba ; ttiey pursucd 
him wlierevcr lic went; they covered him and his discipks 
witli dirt and filth wlicn engaged in Uieir devotions. Tliey 
indtcd the children and the bad charactcrs of the town to foUow 
and insult him. Thcy scattcred thoms in thc places which 
he frequented for dcvoticm aud mcditation. In tliis act of 
rcfined cruelty ttie lead was always taken by Umm ut-Jamtl. 
thc wifc of Abu Lahab, one of Moliammed*& undes. She was 
Uie most inveterate of h b persecutors. Every place which lie 
ur his disciples frequcntcd for devoUon she covered with thoms. 
Tlib exasperating conduct bnmght down upon ticr the dcsigna- 
tion of bcing " Utc bearer of taggots '* [hammMat ul-hatab) 
[to tielt]. _ .. . 

Amidst aU thesc trials Mohainmed ncver wavcrcd. l uU ot 
thc intenscst confidence in tiis Mission, hc worked steadUy on. 
Scveml times Uc was iii iinminent danger of his life at tlir 
iiands of thc Koreisli. On onc occasion he disarmed their 
murderous fury by his gentlc and calm self-control. But 
pcrsecution only addcd to thc strcngth of Uic ncw faith. lln! 
bloud of the martyre b Uie seed of the Oiurch,'' is a truth not 
coniincd to one crccd. The violcnce of tlie Korcish towards 
Mohanuncd, their burning and bittcr intolcrance, lcd to thc 
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conmsion of the rcdoubtablc Hamza. tbe youngest son of 
Abd ul-Muttalib. Thb intrq>id waninr, bravc, genttous. ond 
truc. whose donghty swnrd wus hcld in dread by all thc Koreish, 
abuut Itiis time came to Ihc Prophut, adopted hii faith, and 
becaiue tbenccforth a dcvoted adhercnt of Isiam, and Bnally 
laid down his liie in tlic cause. 

Amidst all this persecution Moliammed nevcr ceased calling 
to the nation so wedded to iniquity to abandon their cvil wu>ps 
and abominations. He tlirew his Iieart and soul into Iiis 
preachings. Hc told tliem in buming words thut seared 
into the heans of thc listeners, the pmiishment which had 
alightcd on Uie tribcsol 'Ad and Thainud who had hcedcd not 
the waruings of God“s messengcrs, of the outpouring of Hcaven s 
wrath at the miquities of Noali's peoplc. He adjured tliero 
by tlie wonderful sights of nature, by the noon-day brightncss, 
by the night whcn she sprcadeth hcr vdl. by the day when 
it appeareth in glory, to listen to the waming belore a like 
destruction come upou thcin. He told tliein of thc day of 
reckoiiing. when the decds done by man in this world shall be 
wcighcd before tbe Etemal Judge, when the childrcn who had 
be**n buricd alivc shall bc asked for what crimc thcy had becn 
put to dcath, and wben licavcn and earth shall bc folded up 
anil n«nc bc ncar but God. He spokc to tliem of tbe rewards 
and punishments of the ITcreafter. describing to his material- 
btic people thc jo)** ol Paradise aml thc pains of hdl 44 with 
all thc glow of Eastem imagery.'' He told them what the 
unbelicYcrs were like—" Tlicy are like unto onc who kindlctli 
a firc, and when it hath thn>wn its light on all around hira. 
God taketh away thc light und leaveth him in darkncss and they 
cannot see." 

" Dcaf, dumb, hlind, tlicrefore tliey shall not rctracc thcir 
stcps." 

•• They are like those wlu», whcn thcre cometh a stonn-cloud 
of hraven big with darkuess, thunder, and lightning, thrust 
their hngcrs into tlicir ears becausc of the thunder-dap for 
fcar of death. God is round about the inhdels." 

" Tlie ligbining almost snatchetli away their eyes; so oft 
as it gleamcth 011 tlicm, tliey walk on in it; but when darknes» 
closeth upon them, they stop; and if God plcascd, of thcir 
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ears and of their eyes would Hc surely deprive them: verii>’ 
God is Almighty.” 1 

" As to the inhdeb, thcir works are likc thc Snrdb on thc 
ploiu.* which the thirsty ltravdlcrj thinkcth to bc water. and 
thcn whcn hc cometh tlicreto, hc lindeth tt [to bej nothing ; 
but he hndcth God round about liim. ond He will fully pay 
him his account ; for swift in taking an account is Gt>d." 

" Or. as thc darkncss over a dccp sea. billows riding upon 
billows bclow. and ciouds above; anc dnrkncss ovcr anothcr 
darkness; when a man stretchcth (orth his hand hc is far 
frorn seeing it ; he to whom God doth not grant light, no light 
at all hath hc.” * 

The people werc awestruck, and conversions grew frcquent. 

Thc KotcLsh wcre now thorougldy aiarmcd; Moluunmcds 
preaching betokened a scrious rcvolutionary movcmcnt. 
Their powcr and pnstige wcre at stakc. Tlicy wcrc thc 
custodians of thc idols whom Mohammcd threatencd witii 
destruction ; they were the ministers of the worship which 
Moliammcd dcnounced—their very e.xistence dependcd upon 
their maintaining the old institutions intact. U his predictions 
were lulhiled, tbĕy would have to eilace themsdves as a nation 
prc-eminent among the nationalities of Arabia. The new 
preachers tone was intensely democratic; in the sight of liis 
Lord all hnman beings were cquaJ. This icvelling of old 
distinctions was contrary to all their traditions. They would 
have none of it, for it bodcd no good to their cxclusive privilcgcs. 
Urgent measures were needed to stifle the movement bcforc 
it gaincd further strcngth. 

Tlwy accordingly decided upon an organiscd system of 
persecution. In order, however, not to violute their bws of 
rendetta, each faxnily took upon itscli the task of strangling 
the new rcligion within its own cirdc. Each household torturcd 
its own mcmbers, or clients, or slaves, who wcre supposcd to 
luve attached themsdves to thc ncw faith. Mohammed. 
owing to thc protcction of Abu Talib ond his kinsmen. Abu 
Bakr and a few others, who wcre eithcr distinguished by their 
rank or possessed sotne iniluential fricnd or protector among 
the Korcish, were, for tbe time, excmpt from iinmcdiate 
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violencc. Tlu* others were thrown into prison, starrcd, and 
llicn beaten with sticks. llic hill of Kanidha and the place 
called Batha bcctuno thus the socnrs of cruel tortures.* 'llie 
men or womcn whom tlie Kurcish lound abaudoning the 
worship of tlie idol-^ods. wcre cxposed lo thc buming heat 
of thc desert on the scorching sand, where, when icduced to 
the last extmnity by tliirst, tlicy were otTercd the altemative 
of adoring thc idols or death. Some recanted only to profcsa 
Inl^m once niore when relcuscd from their tormcnts; but the 
majority held lirmly to their faith. Soch a one was Bihii, 
tlie hn>t Muczzin of Islam. H'is niaster, Ommcyya, son of 
Khalaf. conductcd liim each day to Bathd whcn the lieat of 
thc sun was at its greatest, and thcrc cxposed him barc-hacked 
with his face to Uie burning sun, aml placcd on hii chest a 
largc hlock of stonc with the words, " There slialt thou 
reniuin untll thou art dcad or thou hast abjured Lslim.*’ 
Aa he lay hulf-stifled undcr his heavy weight. dying with 
tliirst, he wuuld only answcr. “ Ahadun, ahudun," “ onc 
[CodJ, one." Tliis lasted for days, untU the poor suHcrer was 
rcdnccd to thc verge of dcaUi. whcu hc was ransomcd by Abd 
Bakr. who had in like manuer purcliased thc liberty uf six 
other slaves. Thcy killed with cxcrudating torments Yisar 
and Samiya liis wifc; tliey uithcted fearful tortures on 'Ammir 
their son, Mohanimed wus often an eye-witncss to thc 
suiTeriugs of liis disciples—suAcrings bome with patiencc and 
(ortitude as becamc martyrs in the causc of truUi. And 
tliese were not the only martyrs in the carly history of Islam.* 
Liko the Pharisees tempting Jcsus. the Korcisli camc to 
Mohammed with temptations of worldly honour and aggrand- 
isement, 10 draw liim Irora tlu? path of duty. One day. says 
the chroniclcr. he was sitting in tlir Kaaba, at a little distance 
from an asscmbly of tlie antagonistic chirls, when one of thcm, 
'Otba, son of Rab'ta, a man of moderate viewa came to him 
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and said. ‘* 0 son of my brother. thon art distingui&hcd by thy 
qualitits and thy descent. Now thnu hast sown division 
among our peopte, and cast dissension in our lamilie*; tliou 
dcnouucest <tur gods aml guddcsses; tliou dost iax our 
ancestor» witli impiety. Wc have a proposition to make to 
thee ; think well if it will not suit thee to acce.pt it.** " Speok. 
O fathcr of WaUd.*’ ‘ said thc Prophet, ** l Ustcn. O son oi my 
brother." Cotnmenced Otba ** If thou wishest to acquirc 
ricbcs by this ailair. we will collect a (ortunc larger than is 
pcesesscd by any of us ; if thou desinst honours and dignity, 
we ^all makc thee our duef. and shall uot do a thing without 
thee ; if thou desirest dominion. wc shall rnakc thec our king . 
and if the spirit (demon) wliich posscsses thee cannot be over- 
powercd. we will bring thee doctore and givc thcm riches till 
they cure thee.** And when hc had done. ** Hast thou finisl»ed. 
O father of WaUd ? " asked the Prophct ** Yes.*‘ replied he. 
‘* Thcn listen to mc." *' I Usten." he smcL ** In thc nanie of 
the most mercilul God,’’ commeticed ihe Wamer. '* this is a 
rcvelation froni the rnost Merdful. a book. the vcrees whcreof 
are distinctly explaincd. an Arabic Koran, for tbe instruction 
ol peojde who underetand ; bcaring good tidings, and denounc- 
ing threats; but the greater part of tliem turn aside, and 
htarken not thercto. And tliey say, * Our hearts are veUed 
f r ,un the doctrinc to wiiich thou invitcst ns; and there is a 
deafness in our eare. and a curtain between us and thce: 
whereiorc act thou as thou shalt think fit; for we shaU act 
according to our own sentimcuts.' Say ' verily I am only a 
man Uke you. It is reveated unto me that your God is one 
God : wherdore direct your way straight unto Him ; and ask 
pardon of Him for what is past.* And woe be to thc idnlaters. 
who give not thc apjKiintcd alms, and beUeve not in the Ufe 
to come ! 1 But as to those who believc and work rightcous- 
ncss, thcy sluill reccive an cverlasting rcwanL" 1 Whcn the 
Prophet Tinished this recitation, lie said to *Otba, *' Thou 
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hast hcarti. oow takc ilws coursc which sccmctli best to 
thce." 1 

Profoundly afflicted hy the sttAcrings of hi* disdples. wltosc 
position. as tiine wcnt on, becarnc ntonr atu! tnorc unliearablr, 
hc advised thcm to seek a rclugr in the ncighbouring Christian 
kingdom of Ab>*ssinia, where ruled a pious sovereign. till God 
in His mercy wrought a change in thc ieeiings of the Koreish. 
He had liranl of thc rightcousness of this f:hristian king, 
of hts tokrance and hospitaiity. and was certain of a wclcomc 
for tiis foUowcrs. 

Somc immedutely availed tiicmselves of thc advicc. and 
sailcd. to the number of fiftccn. to the hospitable shorcs of the 
Negus (Najashi). This is calied the ftrst Exik ( muhdjatai) 
in thc history of IslAm. and occurrcd in the fifth year of 
Mohammcd’s Mission (615 .vc.). These emigrants were soon 
joincd liy many more of thcir fcllow-suffcrers and labourcrs 
in thc outse of truUt. until their numbcr amounted to eighty- 
three mcn and eighteen womenA But the untiring hostility 
of tlic Knrcish purancd tliem even licre. Tlicy wcrc furimis 
at the escape of tlu*ir victims, and scnt dcputies to thc king to 
demand thc delivery nf thcse rcfugccs that they might be put 
to dcath. They stated the chicf eharg» against the jioor 
fugitives to bc thc abjuration of their old rcligion, and thc 
adoption of a ncw onc. Thc Ncgus sent for the cxUes, and 
inquired of tlicm wliether what tlicir cncmies had statcd was 
true. " What is this rcligion for which you havc abandoncd 
your formcr faith." askctl the king, '* and adopted ncither 
minu nor that of any othcr pcoplc ? " Ja*far. son of Ahtl 
TAlih. and hrother of Ali, acting as spokcsman fnr the fugitives, 
spokc tlius : “ 0 king. we wcrc plungcd in the dcpth of ignor- 
anc« and barharism ; wc adorcd idols, we lived in unchastity ; 
wr atc dcad bodics. and wc spoke abominations. we disre- 
garded cvery fecliug of humanity. and the dutics of hospitality 
aud ndghbourhood ; we kncw no law but tliat of thc strong. 
whcn God raised among us a man. of whosc birtli. tnilhhilncss, 
bonesty. and purity we were aware; and he called us to the 
unity of God. and taught us not to associate anything with 
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Him : 1 lic forhadc us the wonJiip of idols; nnd cnjoincd ns 
to speak thc tTuth, tn bc faithful to our trusts, to bc mcrdful, 
and to regard the rights of neighbours ; he forbade us t«> spcak 
evil of womcn, or to cat the substance of orphans ; hc ordered 
U5 to Hy from vices. and to abstain from cvil; to offcr praycrs, 
to rcndcr alms, to observc thc fast. Wc havc bclieved in him, 
wc havc acccpted his tcachings and his injunctions to worship 
God, and not to associatc anything with Him. For this 
reason our peoplc have riscn against us, havc persccuted us 
in order to make us forego thc worship of God and retum to 
thc worship of idols of wood and stonc and othcr abominations. 
Tbcy have torturcd us and injurwl us. until Tinding no safcty 
among thcm, wc havc comc to thy country, and hopc thou 
wilt protcct us from thcir oppression." 1 

Tbe dctnands of the Koreish wcre scouted by thc king, and 
the deputics rctumcd in conlusion to Mecca. 

WhiLst the disciples of Mohammcd wcre sceking safety in 
othcr lands from thc pcrsccution of their cncmics, he hirnscU 
stood bravcly at his post, and amidst every insult and outragc 
pursucd his mission. Again thcy camc to liim with promiscs 
of bonour and riches, to seduce hira from his duty ; tbc rcply 
was as bcfore, full of lifc, (iill of faith : “ I am neither drsirous 
of riches nor ambitious cif dignity nor of dominion ; I am scnt 
by Crtid. who has ordained me to announcc glad tidings unto 
you. I give you thc words of my Lord ; 1 admonish you. 
ff you accept thc mcssage I bring you, God will be favourable 
to you botb in this world and in tlie nexl; if you rcject my 
admonitions. I shall be paticnt. and Ioavc God to judgc lietwccn 
you and me. ' Tliej 1 mocked him. scoffcd at him, triwl by 
insidious questions to cxpose thc (allacy of his teachingsJ* 
His simple trust and sublime faith m his Mastcr rose snpcrior 
to all thcir materialistic scepticism. They askcd him to 
cause wells and rivers to gush forth, to bring down Uic heavcn 
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in pieces. io rcraove mountains. to have a honse of gold erectrd, 
to ascrnd to heaven by a ladder. 1 It was a repetition of the 
old story. with this diderence, that in the case of Jesus his own 
lollnweni inststcd upon his perlorming mirurles to satisfy 
them of thc truth of his mission. “ His immcdiatc discipk-s," 
says Professor Momcrit*. “ were always misunderstanding him 
and his work: wanting him to cali down tire from heaven ; 
wanting him to dedare himseU king of the Jcws ; wanting to 
sit on his right hand and on his lrft hand in his kingdom ; 
wanting him to show theni thc Kather, to makc Gotl visible 
to their bodily cycs; wanting him to do. and wanting to do 
th«n«*lves. anything and everything that was incompatiblc 
with hb grcat plan. This was how they treated him imtil 
the end. \Vhen that came, they all torsook liim, and 
llcd." 

To these unsatishcd. lukcwarm spirits. whose craving lor 
wontlcrs was no lcss strong than that of thc Koreisli. and who 
afterwards clnthcd the rcvered hgurc of Jesus in a raist, a lcgacy 
which cvcn mndcrn idcalistic Christianity cannot shakc off, 
thc Mastcr was wnnt to reply. at timcs angrily, that tt was an 
evil and adulterous age which sought altcr a sign, and that no 
sign should be given to it; and that if a man bclicved not in 
Moscs and the prophets, he wotild nnt rcpcnt evcn tliough one 
n»se from the dead 1 

II must be said to tbe crcdit of the disriples of thc Arahian 
Teachrr. that thcy ncvcr called for a miracle (mm thrit Mastcr. 
They—scholan. merchants. and soldiers— looked to the moral 
eviticitco of his mission. They rangcd thcmsclvcs mund thc 
Iricndkss preachrr at the sacrihce of all their worldly interests 
and worldly hopes, and adhered to him through life and death 
with a dcvotion to his human pcrsonality to wjiidi thcrc is 
scarcely a parallcl in the history of thc world. 

1« an ogc when m i r a c l e s were supposed to be ordinary 
occuirenccs at the bcck of the commonest saint. whcn thc 
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wholc atmosphcrc was surchargcd with supematuralism, not 
only in Arabia, but in thc ncighbouring countries whcrc 
civiiisation had mailc far greater progress, the grcat Pirmeer of 
ratinnalism uniiesitatingly rcplies to thc miracle-sccking 
hcathcns—" (kkI has nnt scnt mc t« work wondcre ; He has 
sent me to prcach to you. My Lord bc praiscd I Am I more 
than a man sent as an apostle > . . . Angcls do nol commonly 
walk thc carth. or Ood would liavc despatched an angel to 
prcach His tnith to you.‘ I ncver said that Allah‘% trcasures 
are in my hand. that I kncw the liidden things, or that I was 
an angcl! ... 1 who cannot even hclp or trust mysclf, unless 
Gwl pteaseth." ... No oxtrnnrdinary prettmsions, no indulg- 
cncc in hyperbolicaJ language, no cndeavour to cast a glamour 
round his character or personality, “ I am only a pieadier 
of Gods wnrds, the bringcr of God*s messagc to mankind." 
repcats hc always. Fmtn first to last no cxprc>5ion cscapes 
him “ which could be construcd into a rcquest for human 
worsbip ; * frum first to last thcrc is unvnrying sobemess of 
expressioo, wbicb, considcring thc age and surrcnmding, is 
more marvcllous; from first to last the tone is onc nf simplc, 
dcrp humility bcfore thc Crcator. And in tlie momcnt of his 
greatest cxaltation the (celing is onc of humblc, sweet thank- 
tulness:— 

M In tl»c nome nf God, thc Merciful, thc Compassionate I 
Whatsocvcr is in heavcn and on earth praiscs God the King, 
thc Holy One, thc Almighty. the All-wisc. It is He whn nut 
of thc midst of tlvc illitcrato Aralis ltas raiscd an apostJe to show 
unto tJicm His signs, and to sanctify thcm. and to tcach tbem 
the Scripture and thc Wis<lom. tlicm who bclorc had bccn 
in grcat darkness. .. . This is God*s frce grace. which 
Hc giveth nnto wiiomsocvcr He wills. God is of grcat 
rocncy 1 “ * 

Disclaiming every powcr of wondcr-working. the Prophet 
of Isl&m evcr rests thc truth of his divine commission cntirely 
upon his Tear.hings. Hc never resorts to thc miraculous to 
assert liis indumco or to cnlorce his wamings. Hc invariably 
appeak to thc tamiliar phenomena of nature as signs of thc 
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divinc prcsence.* He unswervingly addresses lumseli to tUe 
inncr conscimisncs?. of inan, lu hw rcason. and not to his wcak- 
ness or his crwlulity. Look reund yoursell in thls wondcrfoJ 
world. thc sun. the moon. and the sta n, holding tlicir swjft silcnt 
couree in the blue vault of heastm. the law and system prcvailing 
in the univcrsc ; tlie rain-drops lalling to rcvivc the parched 
carth into life; the ships moving across the ocean, beladen 
witb wliat is pmfitab)c to mankmd; tlic bcautiiul palm 
covered with Hs goldcn frnit—are thesc thc liandiwork of your 
woodcn or stonc gods ? * 

Fools! do you want a sign, wlien the wholc creaticm is full 
of tlie signs of God ? The structure of your body. how wondcr- 
lully complca, how beautifully regulated; the oltemations 
of night and day. of liie ond death ; your slceping and awaking ; 
your dcsire to accumulate from the abundance of God ; tlie 
winds driving abroad thc pregnont clouds as tlic foreninncrs 
of the Creator's mercy ; the harmony and order in the midst 
of diversity; the varicty of the huinan mce. and yct thcir 
close aihnity ; (mits, Aowers, animals, human bcings thcm- 
selves—are tliese not signs enough of the presence of a Master- 
Mind ? • 

To the Prophct of IslAm. nature in itself b a reve!ation and 
a miracle. 

“ There is o tooguo in every leat. 

A volce tn every riU. 

A yoicc that «peakcth evcrywhcrc. 

In ft<xxl arul (air, through carth and «ir. 

A Yoicc that'* never etill." • 

The Propliet of Monotheism is pre-cminently the Prophct of 
Nature. His cthical appeal and his caraest asscrtion ol divine 
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Unlty are f<mnd«l npon thc rational and inteHectual rccognilion 
ol all-pervading order, of the visiblc presence of one Mind, one 
Will. rcgnlating, guiding, and goveming the Univeree. His 
grandest miraclr is tlic Book in which hc has pourcd fortli with 
an inspired tongue all the " rcvelations of nature, conscicnce, 
nnd propliecy." Ask you a greatcr mirade than this, O 
unbdieving pcoplc! than to liave your vulgar tonguc ciioscn 
as thc languagc of that incoraparablc Book, one piece of which 
puts to shame all your golden pocsy and suspendcd songs—to 
convcy thc tidings of universal mercy, the wamings to pride 
and t\Tannv 1 

But to all liis cxhortations tlic Korcish tumcd a dcaf ear. 
Thcy were blind to the signs of God, blind to thc prcsence of a 
Divine Pereonality in naturc, deaf to thc call o! the Seer to 
come back to righteousncss, to forego thc crinics and abnmina* 
lions of antiquity. Thcir answcr to liim brcathcs a fi«ce 
animosity paralldcd only by the darkest days of Arian or 
Pclagian persecution in Christcndom. " Know this, 0 Moham- 
mcd." said thcy, ‘‘ we shall ncvcr ccasc to stop thee from 
preaching till cither tliou or wc perish." 

During this intervnl occurred an incidcnt which has bccn 
diffcrently construed by the Moslem historians and the Christian 
biographcrs of the Prophet. Onc day, in onc of his prophetic 
trances, Mohammcd was reciting within thc Kaaba somc 
verses which now form part of the fifty-third chaptcr of the 
Koran. When he came to the words, " What think ye of 
al-L&t. al-'Uzza, and Manat ? the third besidcs," an idolater 
who was present on the occasion, and whom tradition has 
converted into the devil, arudous to avert the threatencd 
denunciatiou callcd out, " Tlicy are cxalted damsels, and their 
intcrcession witli God may be hoped iar." Thesc words were 
sttpposcd to fcirm part of the Prophet's revelatbn. And thc 
Korcish, ovcrjoyed either at the trick or at Mohammcd's 
supposed concession, hastened to express thcir willingness to 
come to tertns Whcn Moliammcd leamt what had happcncd. 
be immediatcly prodairaed the words, " Thcy arc nought but 
empty namcs, which you and your fathers have invcntcd." 
This is the version given by Mohammedan historians and 
traditionists. According to the Christian biographers, the 
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incitknl » suppov?d to indicate a moraentary desire on the 
part of the Prophct to end the >trife with the Korcish b>- somc 
corapromise. The bigot calb it " a lapse '* and " a fall " ; 
Imt tlie genemus and unbiascd historian considers Lhc episode 
as throwing additional lustre on the Prophet of Arabiji. 
Pereecution was becoming hercer and hcreer evcry day. the 
suAcrings of his followcrs wcre incrcasing. and the wholo dty 
was up in urrns against them. The sight of his poor disdples 
aiHictcd him dceply; his weary stniggle with the Arabian 
idolatry fdled him with grief. What wonder that a momentary 
thought crossed hb raind to cnd the contlict by making a slight 
conccssion to thc bigotry of his cneraies. “ And so Mohammcd 
made his first and last concession. Hc redtcd a revclatinn 
to thc Koreish. in which he spoke respectfully of thc threc 
raoon -goddesses. and asserted that their intcrcession witli 
God rnighl be hopcd for ' Whcrdore bow down before C.od 
and scrvc ilirn '; and the whole audience. overjoycd at the 
Compruinise, lx)vri.*d down and worshippcd at the naine of the 
God of Moliammcd—thc whole dty was reconciled to the 
double religion. But this dreamer of the desert was not the 
man to rest upon a lie. At the price of tlie wholc dty of Mccca 
he would not remain untruc to himsell. He came forward 
and said he had donc wrong—tlie dcvil had tcmpted him. 
He openly and frankly rctracted what he had said; and 
‘ as for their idok. they wcre but empty names which they 
and their (nthers hnd invented.‘" 

** Westera biogntphers have rejoiced greatly over * Moham- 
meds fall.’ Yet it was a tempting compromise, and few 
would have withstood it. And the lifc of Mohamme<I is not 
the life of a god, but of a man ; fre»m firet to last it is intenscly 
human. But if for onre he was not superior to the temptation 
of gaming ovcr the whole dty, and obtaining peacc where 
before had becn only bitler pereecution, wliat can wc sav of 
liis manhtlly thrasting back the rich prize he had gained. 
fredy confessing his fault. and resolutely gi\-ing himsell owr 
again to the nld indignities and insults ? If he was oncc 
insincert—and who is not ?—how intrepid was hU after 
sincerity! He was untruc to himsell for a while, and he is 
evcr rdcrring to it in liis public preaching with shamc and 
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reraoree ; but the falsc step was raore tlian ttloned for by his 
magnihccnt rccantation." 1 

Upon tbe promulgation that LAt. Uaaa, and Man.it were 
but empty namcs, thc persecution burst out anew with n- 
doublcd fur>*. 

Supported, lwwcver. by a lirra conviction of divinc assistance. 
and upheld by the admonitions of thc heavcnly voice witliin, 
conveyed to him by thc ministrators of hcavenly raetcy. hc 
continucd his preaching undetened by the hostility of his 
encmies. or by thc injiuncs thcy infiicted upon him. In spite 
of all opposition. howcvcr. slowly but surcly thc ncw teachings 
gained ground. Tlie sceds of truth thus scattcrcd could not 
fail to fructify. The wild Arab of thc dcscrt, thc trading 
citucn of distant townsliips who came to thc national fair. hcard 
thc words of thc strangc man whom his cncmies thought 
po&scssed, listcncd to the admonitions in which hc jwurrd 
forth his soul. listened with awe and wonder to his dcmuiciations 
of their divinitics and of their superstitions. of their unright- 
cousness. of thcir evil ways, and carried back to their far-off 
homes new light and new lifc, even unconsciously to thcmselves. 
And tlie satires, the ill-names his cncmies hcapcd upon 
Mohammed. only tended to make liis words roorc extensively 
known. 

The Meccans, on their side. were by no means quiet Sevcral 
times the Koreish sent deputations to Abd Tilib. asking liim 
to stop his nephew from preaching against their rcligion. At 
hrst Abd Tilib turned thcm away with soft and courtcous 
words. But as Mohammcd pcrsisted in his fiety denunciations 
against their godlessness and impiety, they cxpellcd him from 
the Kaaba where lie had becn wont to prcarh, and then 
came in a body to his unck. 1 " NVe respcct thy age and thy 
rank." said they, " but our respcct for tlice has bounds, and 
verily we can have no further patiencc with thy nephews 
abuse of our gods, and his ill words against our ancestor» ; 
whereforc do thou either prevent him from so doing, or thyself 
take part with liim. so that we may scttle the matter by fight 

• Stanlrjr Unr-Pontr, lnit -4 t» llkt Stluiitmt fttm iKt Hotam, p. aUx 

•Tabnrl, rol H. n. 40A ; nccnrdinjc »0 thi» a«1h« » aothnrtUr». ver 1 14 ot 
chap. xxi thc Kocan waa tcvcalrd aboat thi* pctiod 
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until one of thc two parties is cxtertninatcd.''* !Iaving tlius 
spokeu, thcy dcparted. Abil Tilib was unwilling to scparatc 
himself froni liis peopii*. neithcr did iic likc abanduning Uis 
neplicw to thc idolaters. Semling for Mohamnicd. he iniurmed 
him of thc spcecli of the Koreish, and bcgged him to renounce 
his task. Mniiammetl thought his unclc wishcd to withdraw 
his protection ; but his liigh resolve did not faii him cven at 
this moment. Firmly hc replied : " O my uncte, if they 
placed the sun on my right hand and the moon ou my Ieft, to 
fonce me to rcnounce my work, verily I would not desist therc- 
from imtil God madc manife>t His causc, or I pcrislwd in the 
attempt." But overcome by tlie thouglit of descrtion by his 
kind protector, lic tumed to «lepart. Then Abu Tilib called 
oloud . ‘‘Son of my brother, coroe back " ; and he came. 
And Ab 4 TAlib said: " Say whntsoever thou pleasest; for 
by the I-ord, I sliall not abandon thee. nay. never.“» The 
Koreish madc another attempt to pcrsuadc AbO Talib to deliver 
up his nephew to them. They offcred in exchangc a young 
man of the family ot Maklutlm, but it was of no avaiL» The 
declarcd intcntinn of Abfl Tilib to support his nephew cxcitcd 
their fury, and they rencwcd their menaces of violence. The 
venerable patriarch appealed to the sense of hononr of the 
Banl-HAshim and Banl-Muttahb. thc Idnsmcn of Mohammed, 
to protect » distinguished member of their family from falling 
a victim to the hatred of rival dans. And the appeal was 
nobly respondcd to. with the solitarj* exception of the squint- 
eyed Abi Lahab. “ tlie Father of the Flame." as the sequel 
wilj show. 

At this time thc new Faith gained a valuable adhcrcnt in 
Ornar, whose cnergy of character made him an important 
iactor in the futurr rommonwcahh of Isl 4 m His scrvices to 
the rdigion of Mohammed havc engravcd his name on the 
pages of history. A distinguishcd mcmber of the family of 
•Adi ibn-Ka-b. and thc son of KhattAb, notorious for the 
persecution of the Moslems. hc was hithcrto a rinlcnt opponent 
of IslAm, and a bitter adversary of thc Prophet. His 


* Ibn nl Athlr. vol ii. p. 47 . Ibn- Huh&m, pp, ib;. 168. 

* Ihn HUtiim. p |6S ; Ibn ul-Athlr. vol tt. p 48; AbnJiedi, p 17 

* Ibn-HMhim. p. i6q . Ibn ul Aihtr vol U. p. 48 
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conversion is said to liave bccn workcd by the magic cllect 
»m his mind of a chapter of the Koran which ht* heard redted 
in his Mstcr's housc, wlicre hc had gonc in a lurious rage and 
with mundcrous intent. 

Struck with thc words which hc had heard. he wcnt strnight 
to tbe Prophct with the naked sword in his hand with which 
hc liad meant to slay Mohanuncd and liis disciples. causing 
considcrable constcniation among the assembly of tlie Faithful 
listcning to thc Preadicr. Ho kissed thc Master's hand, and 
thcn dcmandcd to be taken into the fold of God ; and hcartfelt 
thanks wcnt up to heavcn from the Moslems for the grace 
that had fallen on Omar. After his converaion he became 
one of thc bulwarks of the Paith 

IslAm need no more hidc its head m byways and comers, go 
about in concealment, or ofler its prayera to God in secnrt and 
trepidation. Besidcs a large lollowing takcn from thc humbler 
walks of Ufe, there were now gathered ruiind the Prophet a 
choscn band of apostles. consisting, not of ignorant fnllc. but 
of men of cnerg)’, talent, and wortli. Ukc Hamza, Abh Bakr, 
and Omar. And though AU was in his youth, he was fast 
rising into promincnce. 

Tltesc important adhesions gave heart to the Moslems, and 
they now ventured to periorm their devotions in public. The 
Koreish, who were at first thundcratruck at the converaion of 
Omar, saw the grarity of the situation. And yet they waited 
to strike tlie decisive blow. 

Thc retum of the deputies, however, from Abyssinio, and the 
announcemcnt of thcir unsuc.cessful mission, roused thcm to 
frenzy. Thcy detcrmined at last to cxterminate with one 
stroke the entire clan of HiLsliim and MuttaUb. With that 
purposc thcy, in the 7U1 year of thc Mission, towarcls the 
cnd of 6x6 a.c., formed a league against thc descendanu of 
Hashim and Muttalib. Thcy bound themselves by a sokmn 
document, which was dcpositcd in the Kaaba, not to entcr 
into any contract of marriagc with the Hashimites, or to buy 
and scll with them. The H&shtmites and MuUahbites. 
Musulmans as well as idolatera, wcre struck with dismay, 
and fearful that tliis might bc the preludc to somc other attack, 
judgcd it safer to abandon their liouses dispersed in the dty. 
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and concentratc thcmselres at onc point. They hctook 
tlietnselves accordingly to the SJii b (or quartcr) of Abd Tiiib 
—a long, narrow mountain dcfde on tlic eastcrn skirts oi 
Mecca, cut ofl by rocks or walls from the dty. ejcccpt for one 
narrow gatcway. Abi Lahab alonc rcmaincd aloo/, and 
ranged liimscU on the side of the eneray. 

Tltcy Kvcd in this d«;fensive position with Mohammed in 
tlieir midst for nearly three years, beleagucred by the Korcish, 
and subjected to cvery privation. The provisions which they 
Itad carried with thcm wen» soon exhausted, and the crics of 
the starving children could be hcard outsidc. Probably thcy 
would have entireiy pcrislted but for the occasional help thcy 
received surrcptitiously from less bigotcd compatriots Some 
of tiie chiets, howcver, werc beginning to bc aahamed of their 
injustice. Towards the tenth year of the Mission (6rcj a.c.). 
Ht&haro, son of •Amr, who took a lively interest fn thc Hashi- 
mites, tried to bring about a reconciiiation between tbe 
Korctslntcs and the two families of Hishtm and Muttaltb. 
He succecded in winning over Zubair, son of AbQ Omtneyya, 
to his side; and, seconded by liim and othcrs, thc pact was 
ammlled. and thc two tomilies were taken back to thc enjoy- 
ment of thc comrounal rights. and were allowed to return to 
Mecca. 

During tlie period Mohammed was shut up in tbc Shi b with 
his kinspcople, Isliin madc no progress outsidc. In the 
sacred montlts, whcn violence was considered a sacrilege, the 
Tearher would come out of his prison and endcavour to obtain 
hearers among thc pilgrims; but Uie squint-eycd '* Father o( 
the Flamc “ followed him about, and made his words nougbt 
by calling him ** u liar and a Sabean." 

The year which foUowed is caUed in the history of Islim 
" the Year oI Mouming " for the loss of Abu Tilib and Kliadija. 
who foUowed eaci» other to the grave within a short intcrval. 
In AhQ T 4 Ub, Mohamnicd lost the guardian of his youth, who 
had hitherto stood bctwetn him and his enemies. The death 
ol Khodlja was a sevcre btow. Wlien none believed in him, 
when he himsell bad not yet awakencd to the full consciousness 
of his mission. and his heart was fuU of doubts, when aU around 
luro was ilork and despairing, her love, her faith had stood by 
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liim " She was ever his angcl <«f hopc and consolation. 
To the end of his Iife 1 «: retaincd thc tcndcrest rccolkcUon of 
hcr love and devotion. 


Notb to Chapter I. 

SlR W. Mt:in thinks M. Caussin de Perccval has made a 
mistake in supposing Bathik to be the namc of a placc. lle 
thinlcs it signiiies the naturc of the soil over wliich thrac 
people wcre tortured; vol. iL p. 128. To corroborate M 
Caussin de Perccval and myseli. 1 liave only to add that thc 
existence of this placc is an undoubted (act; and Bathi 
cspccially has becn frequently referml to by Mohammedan 
outhors as a place in the immcdiate vicinity of Mecca. For 
cxaraple. llte cclcbrated Haklm Sanii says : 

Chn 'ilnwt Itust khUlroat kun cbo 
tji- lluian. kc (i&ht &iil, 

Girilta Chtniiia ihrdm. w» Mekki 
khulU dar BatliA. 

" I! tltou posscssest knowledge. sen'c like tb<»se who are 
ignorant; for it is unsecmly that people from Cliina should 
adopt thc Ihturn (tliat Ls to say. come on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca). and the native of Mccca sltould lie slccping at BatM." 



CHAPTER II 
THE HEGIRA 



RE cliildrcn of Ommcyy» and othcr hostilc clans. 



actuatcd as mucb by thcir attachment to thc old cult 


as by their jealousy of. and hatred towards. thc 
H&shimites. considered this a favourable opportunity to crush 
out Islam tn Mecca ; and the death of Abu Talib, whose 
personal inducnce and character had restrained thcir fury 
within some Umits, bccame the signal for the Koreish to 
redoublc thdr persccutions. 1 

Wciglied down by the loss of his vencrablc pretcctar and of 
his cherislicd wife, hopeless of turning the Koreish from 
ulolatry, with a saddcned heart, and yet full of trust, he 
detcnnined to tum to some othcr field for the cxercise of hi9 
ministry. Mccca had rcjccted the words oi God, hapless 
Tayef inay listcn to thcm. Accompanied by lus faitldul 
servant Zaid, he arrived umong thc Thakii.* Hc spokc to 
them about his Mission ; told them about their iniquities, aml 
caUed tlicm to thc worship of God. Hb words caused a storro 
of indignation. Who was this craty man, said thcy. who 
invited thcm to abandon the bcautiiul divinitics they wor* 
sliippcd witli such lightness of heart and such frccdom of 
morals ? Thcy drove hiiu from tlie city ; and tlie rabble and 
the slaves foUowed, hooting and pclting bim with stones until 
the evening, whcn they lcft him to pursuc his way alone. 
Wonnded and bleeding, tootsore and wcary, he betook himselt 

* H» itl-Athlr. vot li p. t*f * Th* peoplr r>» T4r«t 
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to prayer undcr the shadc of some polm trecs, whic!» affordcd 
a welcome sheltcr to thc thirety and famishcd wayfarer. 
Kaising his hands towards hcaven, hc cried: “ O Lotd I 1 
niakc my complainl unto Thce, out of my feeb!eness, and the 
vanity of my wishes, I am imignihcant in the sight of mcn. 
0 Tliou most merciful! Lord of the weak' Thou art my 
Lord ! Do not forsake me. Lcave me not a prey to strangers, 
nor to mine encmies. If Thou art not offendcd, I am sale. 
I seck refuge in thc light of Thy countenance, by which all 
darkncss is dispersed, and peacc comes here and hereaitcr. 
Let not Thy anger descend on me: solve my difficultics as 
it pleaseth Thee. Tlterc is no powcr. no hclp, but in 
Thee." 1 

Mohammed rctumed to Mccca sorely strickcn in Ueart. He 
lived hcrc for some time, retired from his people, prcaching 
occasionolly, but conBning his cflorts mainly to the strangers 
who congregated in Mecca and its vidnity during thc season 
of the annual pilgrimage, hoping, as Tabari expresses it, to ftnd 
omong tliem some who would believc in him, and carry the 
truth to thcir people. 

Onc day. whilst thus sadly but yet hupduUy working among 
these hali-traders, half-pilgrims, he came upon a graup of sbt 
men from the distont dty of Yathrib converring t»)gcther. 
He asked them to sit down and listen to him; and they sat 
down and listcned. Struck by his camestncss and the truth 
of liis words, they bccame his proselytcs (620 a.c.) ; 1 and 
retuming to thcir dty, they spread tlie ncws, with lightning 
rapidity, thal a Prophet had risen among the Arabs who was 
to call thcm to God, and put an end to thdr dissensions, whicl» 
had lastcd for centuries. 

Thc next year tlicse Yathribites rctumcd, and braught six 
more of thdr fcllow-dtizens as dcputics from the two principal 
tribes who occupied that dty. 1 

On the sclf-same spot whidi liad witncsscd the conversion 
of the formcr six, the new-comers gave in their adhcsion to 

* Ibn Huhim. pp. 279. 2S0; Ibn «l-Athlr. vd. li pp. 70, 71. 

* Iha-HUhim. pp. 286. 1*7 ; Tabart ( 2 atenb«rf*» trarut ), vo! U p. 

* AtU and Kharra). 
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Mohammed. Thb » callcd the first Pledge of ‘Akabu, from the 
nnmc of the hill on which the conferencc was hcld.' 

Tlie plcdgc they took was as follows : “ We will not assodatc 
anything with God ; wc will not stcal, nor commit adultery. 
nor fornication ; we wiU not kill our childrcn ; wc wiU abstain 
from calumny and slandcr; we will obey thc Prophct in 
cecrjdhing that is right; and we will bc faitliful to him in wcal 
and in sorrow." 1 

After the plcdge, tliey rcturned homc with a disciple of 
Mohammcd to tcach thcm thc fundamcntal doctrincs of the 
ncw rchgion, which rapidly spread among tbc inhabitants of 
Yathrib. 

Thc intcrval which elapsed bctween the ftrst and sccond 
pledge is remarkable as one of the most critical pcriods of 
Mohammcd r 9 Mis&ion. The suhlimc trust of Molmmmcd in 
God, and thc grandcur of hb charactcr, ncver stand forth 
morc prominently than at this pcriod. He was sad at the 
sight of his people 90 steraly Wedded to idolatry ; * but his 
sottow was assuagcd by the liopc that the truth wuuld in the 
cnd prevoil.' Hc might not five to sec it ; 4 but as surely 
as darkness fties bclorc the rays of tbe sun. so surely falsehood 
will vanish before Lruth* Regording this cpodi, a fcw words 
of unconscious admiration cscapc cven the lips of Muir 
" Mahomct. thi» holding his pcople at bay. waiting, in the 
stUI cxpectation of victory. to outward appearance deienccJess, 
and with his little band, as it werc, in the lion‘s mouth, yct 
tnisting in His Almighty power whosc mcssenger hc bclleved 
liimself to be. resolute and unmovcd—presents a spectack of 
sublimity parallded only in the sacred records by such scenes 
as that of thc prophet uf Israd. whcn hc complaincd to his 
Master, ' I, cvcn I only, am left.' " 1 

' In thr Uwtory nt Itl&m. tht» I* abo calUJ ihc ” IVdre crf Wonr*." 

ui UMitnwiUtmction to thc xc«nd plcdgc. in whkh thc drpatiea ot YatliMb 
look un onth to aiaut the n«« i>y trmt cgaiaiit th« uttuck» »nd 

oittnmcr ol thrtr emmiia 

1 Ibn-HithAm, p. . Ibnnl Athlr. rol U. pp jj. 7*. 

* Kpm*. sut» vl vw. »07 

• Kotan. suta vrr 78, tliii vrr 40. ctc. 

* Kuran, Min* **|. vtr 18. 
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This period of anxious waiting U> also rnnarkable for liuit 
notablr- Vision of tbu Asccnsion which Itas (umishwl worltb 
of goUlen dreams for thc imaginativc genius of poets and 
traditionists. Thcy have wovcn beautiful and gorgcous 
lcgcnds round thc simple words of thc Koran: “ Praisc bc 
to Him who carricd His scrvant by night from the sacrcd 
tcmple to thc tcraple tliat is more remotc, whosc predncts 
VVe have blcsscd, that Wc might show him some of our signs I 
for He is the Hirarer, the Secr.“ 1 And again “ And rcrocmber 
we said to thee, Verily, thy Lord is round about mankind ; 
We ordained the Vision which We showed thee." 1 In spite 
of thc beautiful garb in which the traditionLsts have dreiscd 
this incident. " it is stili a grand \ision full of giorious 
imagery, fraught witl» deep meaning." 1 

The toUowtng year (622 a.c.). tlie Yathribites who had adoptcd 
thc new rdigion repaircd to Mecca, to the numlKa’ uf seventy- 
fivc, in cumpany with their idolatrous brethren. to i»vite the 
Prophet to their dty; * but the idolatcrs had no knowledge 
ot the intention of their companions. 

In the stiliness of night. 4 whcn all hostilc elcments appeared 
slumbcnng, thcsc pionecrs of thc ncw faith met under the hiU 
whicb had witncssed the first pledge. Mohammed appeared 
among them, accompanicd by his uncle Abbas, who, though 
not a convert, yct took a warm intcrest in thc progress of 
IslAnt. He opcned the conference, and \ividly describcd to 
the Yathribitcs the risk they incureed by adopting Islim and 
inviting its Tcacher to their dty. They replied with <me 

1 Koran, £h»p. nrtt. >tr. I. *' AU that MohiinunrJan» m»rt b*Hcv« rr» 
pccting Uir Mnij ii. Uiat U* Ptophri iaw himult. in a vU(M. tnuwportcd 
Irotn M«crjt to Jnuulnn. aml ttiat in tuch vt»ioo lie raaUy brhrUl «mu» U 
tiie grrutert ugn» of hi» IjjhI It murt Im cvlilent to thc rraln that th* 
vlur,m aUo ol a prnphrt ara o modn ol dlvtnc uitpiretion "-- Sye«l Ahmrd 
Ktuin. £«. xl p. Muir »a>-» that ** thc carltert authoritir* potnt nnly to 
a Yrtion. not to a leal bodily joorney," vol. li d. «1, notr ComjioiT the earlv 
tradition* eiven b\’ Ihn llirtiim, p 167. *hkh «uppnrt tiii» vtew It nuy. I 
think. be lairly asaod why ChritUan» wtio brlicvc in thc bodily murrcrtkm 
oml txxiily aKntiion o! Je»u« aml ol Elijah. thould look opoo thote Moilem» 
wtio lielirve tn thr bwlily arcenaion of MnlmmmnJ a» tre* ratianal than tham- 
*clv« ? 

• Stanley l.ane Poole, Inttod. In thr Srlrttiont /rom Iht Koran, p. Ivi. 

• Ibn-HUhitm, p jo h. al-Halabt. /a<4a nl.‘L’yiht, rol. I. p 

• In Uie night ol tho lirrt and tccotul day of the Tmktlh, thc pcriod ot 
thrre .Uy» whlrh lollow immcdlately the ceUbratlon of Uie nte» of th* 
pUgnmagr 
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voice, liiat thcy adoptcd thc rcligion fully consdous of the 
dangcrs thal «urrotindcd them. " Spcak, O Prophct of God." 
said they, ” and cxact any plcdgc for thyseM and thy Lord." 
Thc Pmplwt bcgan, as was his wont, by reciting scvcral passagcs 
of thc Koran ; hc then invitcd all presmt to the service of 
God, and dwclt upon the blessings of the new dispensation. 1 
The (ormcr pledge was repcatcd, that tbey would worahip 
nonc but God ; that thcy would obscrvc thc precepts of Islam ; 
that thcy would obey Moliammcd in all that was right. and 
defend him and his. cven a» they would thdr womcn and 
cliiliircn.* " And,” said tlwy, " if wc die in thc cause of God. 
what 5hall bc our rctum ? ” ” Happiness Iurreaftcr," was the 
rcply.* ” But," said thcy, ” thou wilt not leave us in the 
hour of prosperity to retum to thy pcoplc ? ” Thc Prophct 
srnilcd and said : " Nay ncver ; your blood is my blood ; l am 
yours, you are mine." " Give us thcn thy liand ” ; and cach 
onc placing his hand on that of the Prophet, swore allegiance 
to hun and liis God. Scarcely had tlie compact been concluded, 
wbcn the voice of u Meccan. who had bcen watching this 
sccne from a distance, came Aoating on thc night air, striking 
a sudden panic into tbe self-denying hearts there assemblcd. 
TIic firm words of Moluimmed rcstorcd thcir presence of mind. 

Mohammed then selccted twclvc mcn from among them— 
men of position, pointcd out to him by thc voicc of thc pcople 
—as his delegatcs {NaMba). 1 Thus was concludcd the second 
Plcdgc of 'Akaba. 

Tlic Meccan *py had already spread thc news of this confer- 
ence through the dty. Astounded at the temerity of Moharn- 
med and his folIowera, thc Koreish pmceedcd in a body to the 
caravan of the Yathrihites to dcmond the mcn who had entered 
into the pledgc with him. Finding no clue, howevcr, as to 
the pcrson? who had takcn part nt tlic mecting, thcy ollowrd 
tbe caravan lo dcpart unmolestcd. But thb appareni modcra- 


' Ibn HitMat. p Ibn ol AtUl», v«l U, p 7«! * IM. 

• tba ul-Alhlr, v«l. U. p 77. 

• llm-Hithim. pp. toj-joo SrvBtrt)- liT*> pnop)«, mcn aml womcti, took 

PiT ‘ hi * Th» c\«n1 occarrnt in thr nmnth ol Zu‘I.Hij)n. wnd th« 
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lion on Ihe part of the Korcish formed only a prdude to a 
turious persecution of Mohammed and his discipies. Thc 
posdtion cif the latter became cvery day more and more pcrilous. 
Thc Pmphet. fearing a gencral massacrc, od\ised hb tollowere 
to scek immediatc safcty at Yathrib ; wbereupon abo\it one 
hundrcd familics silcntly disappeared by twos and thrces from 
Mccca and procceded to Yathrib, whcrc thcy wcrc reccived 
with cnthusiasm. Entirc quartcrs of tlie dty thns becamc 
desertcd; and 'Otba, the son of Rabla, at thc sight of these 
vacant abodes, once so full of life. " sighcd heavily," and 
redted thc old vcrse : " Evcry dwclling-placc, cvcn if it has 
bccn bkssed cvcr so long, will one day bccome a prey to 
unhappiness and bitter wind"; " And," hc sormwiully 
added, ” aU this is the work of the son of our brothcr, who has 
scattered our asscmblies. ruincd our affairs, and created 
dissension amongst tis." 1 

As it was with Jcsus. so it was with Moluimmcd ; oniy with 
this diUerence, tliat in onc casc thc Tcacher lumsell says: 
" Think not that I camc to scnd peace on earth ; I came not 
to scnd peacc, but a swonl: for I am comc to sel a man at 
variance against his fathcr, and thc daughtcr against her 
mother, and thc daughter-in-law against hcr mother-in-law.” * 
In Moliammcd s case it was one of his most pcrsevcring oppon- 
ents who occuscd him of creating dissensinn in famUies 

Thnrugiiout tlii» pcriod, when the storm was at its hcigiit 
and might at any momcnt havc burst over his hcad, Mohammcd 
never quailed. All his dbciples had iefi for Yathrib; aione 
hc rcmained bravdy at his post, with the dcvoted Ali and thc 
venerab!e Abfi Bakr 

Mcanwiiilc tiie ciouds werc gatiicring fast. Fcarful of the 
cscape of the Prophct, an asscmbly of tiie Korcish mct in aU 
dcspatcli in tlie town-haU (D4r un-NadwS), atid somc cliicis 
of other clans werc imitrd to attend. Thc matter hnd becomc 
one of Iife and death. Stonny was thc mcctmg, for fear had 
entered their hearts. Imprisonment for lifc, cxpuls»n irom 
the city, eadt was debated in turn. As&assination was tlicn 
proposcd ; but assas&ination by one man wouid liave cxpased 
liim and liis family to tiie vengcancc of blood. The ditticulty 

1 lbn-HIUtim, p. ji6. • MaIU X. j<, JJ. 
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was at last solved by Abtt Jahl.' who suggestcd that a number 
of courageotis mcn, chosen from diHerent lomilies, shonld 
sheathc thcir swords sinmltancously in Mohammcd's bosom. in 
order tliat thc rcsponsibility of tlie dccd might rcst upon all. 
and tlir relations of Mohanuned might consequcntly be unable 
to avenge it. This proposal was acccptcd, and a number of 
noble yotiths were sclected for the sanguinar>' decd. As tlw 
night advanccd, the assassi n s postcd thcmsclvcs rmind the 
Prophets dwdling. Thus they watchcd all night long. waiting 
to murder him whcn hc sliould leave his house in the carly 
dawn. peeping now and thcn through a holc in thc door to 
make sure that hc still lay on his bed. But, mcanwhile, the 
instinct of sclf-prescrvation, the instinct which had oftcn led 
the grcat I^rophet of Naaareth to evadc his enemies. , luul 
wamcd Mnhammed of the danger. In order to kocp the 
attentinn of thc assassins Ibced upon the bed, he put his own 
green garmcnt upon the dcvoted and faithful Ali, bade him 
lie on his bed.* " nnd cscapcd, as David bad cscapcd, through 
tbe windows." He rcpaired to the house of Abii Bakr, and 
thcy fied together unobserved from the inhospitable dty of 
tbcir biith. Thcy lay hid for severa) daj*s in a cavem of 
Mmint Tliaur, a liill to the south of Mecca.* 

The fury of the Koreish was now unbounded. The news 
tliat the would-be assassins had rctumed unsuccessful, and 
Mohammed had escaped, aroused their wholc energy. Horscmcn 


1 llra-HuliAm. jrn jjj jij : lbti ul-Atltlr. vo(. U p 79; lb« Kumn. turn 
vtti. vcr 30 ActoHim; to Ihri HUhim. tW» jitopawl oI AbA Jnhl, <rac at 
Hic Knrcuh. »M «econtled tiy » itrnn«cr. in thr gube ol a vmrtabie Sbnlth 
hrmt N»|.l wh.mi tradition tuu re*ulved into Saun huiuell Al »0 jshl wa» 
tmt nl thr hitterert rnrmtn ol the Prophn Hu ind nainc ni ‘Amr aod hc 
ww onrtuRird. lur his mgmcity. Abu l Hikum l" lather of wisdoin." tn tlie 
pluut) Owtn* to hi» l.-rnaticjnn and bigotry. whkh iwryrntcd hi» jwrcrlt inr 
•ny jtood tn ihr nrrw Trachlng». Muhammnt calW hitn inntead AH JmU 
C' Inlhct nl ignotance ‘1 Ignorance hn» ia nll »«e» posed u thr thampiaa 
«d orthodnay AbA Inhl hax thn* become a typr |t i» to thi* lact Hahlm 
SanAI. Uie great myrtical poet. tricr» m the (olIowin« couplet: — 

" AbmtJ « Muriul nhiiih i« rnud lUrad Khttmd 
" Dil nib i llriri i-Hd JmU i Ki/ir diAklau " 

" Ahmrd the Prophrt i» nttmg («1 yocr nihlrt) litnr can rea»on aiiow 
" Thn heart tu beeotne «pUve of Uie tjuaUtm id th* nnbdkv« " 

» Comp Ullmsn. ttiit. */ Ckriitumiiy. vn» L p t jj. 

* Ibn-iUrtiAm. p 313 . Itm ul Athb. vol ii p. lio 

* Sr» IhnrrrrjpT» note I37} tn hi» AbuHeiU, p. Ild 
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scouird thc country. A pricc was scl upon Mohanuncd's 
hcad. 1 Once or twice the dangcr approached so ncar tliat the 
hcart of olcl Ab£i Bakr quaked wnth fear. " We are but twn," 
>aid hc. " Nay,” said Mohammcd, " we are thrce. God is 
with us; " ond He was with thcm. Aftcr thrcc days the 
Korcish slackcned thcir efforts. All this time Mokanmied 

and his companion were sustaincd by food brought to thctn 

at rnght by a daughter of Abd Bakr. 1 On tl»e cvcning of the 
third day thc fugitivcs lcft thc cavern, and, procuring with 
great didiculty two camds, endeavoured to reaich Yathrib by 
unfrequented patlts. But even hcrc the way was full of 
danger. The heavy price set upon Mohammeds head had 
brought out many horsemen from Mecca, and they were still 
diligently secking for the belplcss wandcrer. One, a wild and 
herce warrior. actually caught sight of tlic fugitives and 
pursued thcm. Again the hcart of AbO Bakr misgave him, 
and he cried, " We are lost." " Be not airaid.” said the 

Prophet, " God wilJ protect us.” As the idolatcr overtook 

Mohammed, his horse reared and feU. Struck with suddcn 
awe. he entreated the forgivencss of thc man whom hc was 
pursuing and asked for an attcstation of his pardon. Tliis 
was givcn to him on a piece of bonc by Abii Bakr.* 

The fugitives continucd their joumcy without furtber 
molestation and aftcr three days' joumcying reached the 
territories of Yathrib. It was a hot day in Jime. bj 2 of the 
Christian ena, when Mohammed alighted from his camel upon 
the soil which was thenceforth to bccome liis home and his 
reiuge. A Jew watching on a tower first espied him,' and 
thus wcre thc words of the Koran fulfilled : ” Thcy, to whom 
the Scriptures have becn given, recognise liim as they do their 
own children.” 1 Mohammed and his companion restcd for a 
few days * at a viUage caUed Koba, 7 situated only two railes 
to the south of Yathrib, and remarkable for its beauty and 

1 Of * btmdmj camcl», Iluj Huhim, p. 3*8; Ibn al-AUilr. vol. IL p 81. 

• Ibn al Athtr. vo|. U. |i. 81. 

• lbn-Hi»Mm. pp, jji, jj, . Ibn ul Athlr, U>t 4 . 

• Um-MUhim p jjo • Knrau. Mir* vi. ve». jo 

.b:»,^:^^ ttnd lkm ** ,baHhhAm - *■- 

r So« Dc»vcrgcrj Abullcd*. p. 116, not« 39. 
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lertility. Here he whs joined by Ali, H-iio had been scverely 
nraltreatcd by the idolatcrs aftcr thcir disappointmcnt at 
Mohammcds <scape.> Ali fle<l £rom Mcrca ,tnd journeyed 
on foot, hiding h i ms cll in Uic d.iytimc and travelling only at 
night. lcst hc should fiUJ into tlic hands nf the Kotcish.* 

Tltc Banl 'Amr bin-'Auf, to whom the viUage belonged, 
invited the Prophet to prolong his stay ainongst them. 
But his duty lay before him; and he proceeded towards 
Yathrib. attended by a numcrous body of liis disciples. He 
cntcred the city on the moming of a" Friday. i6th of Rabi 
I- corresponding (arcording to M. Caussin dc Pcrceval) with 
tl» and of July 622.* 

Tlms was accomplished the Hijrat. called in Europcan annals 
tlic Hight <»f Mohammed," frum wliich dates the Mohammedan 
calcndar. 


Nohtb 1 to Ciiaptkr II 

Tlic " Hegira." or tlie era of the Hijrai, was instituted 
scventcen years latcr by tbe second Caliph. Tlie commence- 
ment. however. is not laid at the real rimc of thc dcparture 
from Mccca. whir.Ii happcned on the ^th of Rabi I., but on the 
lirst day ot the first lunar month of the year, viz. Muharram 
—which day, in thc year when the cra was established, fell 
nn the i^th of JuJy. 

But though Omar insritutcd the officiai era, tjir custom of 
relcrring to events as Jiappening bcforc or after the Hijrat 
origiuated. accordlng to some iraditions. witli thc Prophet 
himsell; thls cvent naturally marking the greatest crisis in 
tlic hwtory of his Mission.—Comp. al-Halabi. Insdtt ul- Uyiin, 
in loco. 


NOTE 2 TO CHAPTER n 

Tlie twclvc Moslem montlis arc; Muliamun (tbe sacred 
montl»), Safar (tlie month of departure). Rabi I. (tirst month 

»Iba ul Athlr, *ot U. p. 8o 

• 1 M. trol. U 8i. 

• Caunin Uo IVrceval. trot, iii. pp. 17-20; Ibn llitliAm. p. jjj, 
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©f the spring), Rabi II. (second month ol the spring), JmnAd! 
I (hret dry month), Jumidl II. (second dry month), Rajab 
(1 rapecied, cailed often Rajab ul-Mw«jjab ), Sba ban (the mnnth 
of thc hndding of trees), Ramazan (month of lieat), Shawwdl 
(month of junction), Zu1-Kada (month of truce, rest, or 
rr.laxation), Zu'l Hijja (month of pDgrimage), Thc ancient 
Arabs observed the lunar year of 354 days. 8 hours, 48 seconds, 
dirided into twclve months of 29 and 30 days altcmately. 
In order to makc thcm agree with the solar year of tlieir neigb- 
bours. tbc C.recks and the Romans, and also in ordcr to make 
thc months fall in the right season. they added a month evcrv 
third ycar. Tliis intercalation was called A "asi ; and although 
it was not pcriectly cxact, it setved to maintain a sort of 
correlatiou bctwccn thc dcuomination of thc montlis and the 
bcosons. Since the suppression of the Naii. on acconnt of thr 
orgies and various heathen ritcs obscrvcd in the intcrcalary 
years. the names of the months have no relation to thc seasons. 


CHAPTER III 

THE PROPHET AT MEDINA 
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F EW Musulnwns ot the prescnt day understand tlte 
full import of the m\-stical verses quoted al the 
htad of this chapter. but all appreciatc the decp 
devotion to the grand Seer implied in those w>rris. And 
this devotion is not onc which has twined itsell round a 
mythical idcai. or has grown with the lapse of timc Frora 
the momcnt of his advcnt into Yathrib he stands m the 
JuU blaze of day—the grandest of figures upon whom thc 
Iight of history has cver shone Thc minutcst dctails of 
hw hfe are careluUy noted and handed down to posterity. 
ta become crystallised. often against the spirit ol his omi 
Teachings, which aimed at thc pcrpetual growth of the 
himian race. Wc have secn this wonderiul man as an orpluui 
chdd who liad ncver known a father's k>ve. bereit in mfancv 
of a mothcrs carc. h» early lifc so fidl of pathos. growing up 
Irom a thoughthil diildhood to a stiU morc thoughtful youth 
His youth as purc and trne as his boyliood ; his manhood as 
aiutwc and devout as his youth. His ear ever open to tlie 
sornms and suirerings of the weak und thc poor; his hcart 
cver full of sympathy and tenderaess towards all God’» creaturrs 
He walks so humbly and so purely. that men tura round and 


21 
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point. thcrc gocs al-Arata. the true, the upright. tlic trusty. 
A faithfu! friend. a devotcd Itusband ; a thinkcr intent on the 
mystcries of life and deatli, on the roponsibilitics of human 
actions, the end and aim of humon cxistence,—he scts hiro«*if 
to thc task of rcclaiming and rcforming a nation. nay. a world, 
witb only one Ioving heart to comfort and solace him. BatHcd, 
hc ncver lalters; bcatcn, he never dcspairs. Hc stniggles 
on with indoraitablc spirit to achieve thc work assigned to him. 

••His purity and noblcness of character, hb» intense and camest 
belief in God‘s mercy. bring round him uJtimately many a 
devotcd heart ; and wlicn t!ie moment of the sevcrcst trial 
comcs, likc the faithful mariner, hc remains stcadfast at his 
post until all his followers arc safc, and thcn betakes lumsell 
to thc hospitablc shore: such wc havc secn him. We shall 
sec him now the king of men. tbc rulcr of human hearts, chief, 
law>'er. and suprcmc magistrate. ond yet without any sclf- 
cxaltation. lowly and humblc. Hls history hcnccforth is 
mcrgcd in the hi3tory of thc cominonwealth of whicit he was 
thc centie. Henccforth thc Preachcr who with his own 
hands mcndcd his clothes. and often wcnt without bread, wa» 
mighticr than tlic mightiest sovercigns of thc earth. 

" Moltammcd had shown mcn what hc was; the nobility 
of his character, his strong friendship. his tndurance and 
cottrage, abovr all, his carncstness ancl fiery entliusiasm for 
thc truth he came to preach—these things had revealed thc 
hero ; the master whom it was alikc impossible to disobcy 
and impossiblc not to lovc. Hencciorward it is only a qttcstion 
of timc. As thc men of Mcdlna comc to latow Mohammed, 
thcy too wilJ devote thcmsclvcs to him body and soul; and 
thc cnthustasm will catch firc and spread among the tribcs. 
till all Arabia is at thc fect of thc Prophct of the one God- 
* No emperor with his tiaras was obeyed as thLs man in a cloak 
of his own clouting.’ He had thc gift of inAttcncing mcn. aml 
hc Itad thc nobility only to inAnence them for good." 

Mcdlna. the " illuminated " *—the city of inany namcs— 
is situated about elevcn days' joumcy to thc north of Mecca. 
Now a wallcd city of considcrable strenglh, in those days it 
was complctely open and exposcd to outride attacks until the 

‘ MuHM*war<k. 
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PropJict m.ide the famous moat as a <iefence against the 
Komsliites Tlte city is said to Jiave ticen established tjy an 
'Amalcicitc diirf r who&e name it bore until thc advent of thc 
Prophet, In eariy times Yathrib 1 and its cnvmms wcrc 
inhabited by the ‘Amakkitcs; thcse arc said lo liave been 
overwlielmcd and destroyed b> f successive colonies of Jcws, 
wbo, Q>ing bcforc Babylouian and Greek and Roman jierse- 
cutors or avengcrs, cntcred Arabia and establislicd thcinscK-es 
in tlic northcm part of Hija/.. Tlic most important of thcsc 
colonies were the Banl-Naztr at Khaibar, thc Bani-Kurairha 
at Fidak, thc Bani-Kainuka a near Medlna itself. Living in 
fortihed cantons. they lud doininecred over tlie ueighbouring 
Arab tribes, until the establisJimcnt of two Kahtanitc tribcs, 
Aus and Kharraj at Yathrib. llicse two tribcs, wIk» yieldcd 
at hrst some sort of obcdience to the Jcws, wcre ablc to rcducc 
them to a statc of dientagc. Bcfore long, howcver, they 
commenced quarrclling among thrmselves, and it wa» only 
about tbc time wlicn tlic Pro])ltet announced his Mission at 
Mccca that. aftcr long ycars of dedmating wariare, thcy had 
succeeded in patching up a peace. 

Such was the political condition of Yathrib wben tlu? Propliet 
madc his appcaranco among the Yathribttes. With his 
ad«nt a new cra dawned upon the dty. 

The two tribes of Aus and Kliazraj. (orgetting their inveterate 
and mortal fcuds in the brotberhood of the Faith, rallied rmmd 
tlie standard of IslAm and formed the nudcus oi tho Moslcm 
conmionwralth. The old <livisions were edaced, and thc honor- 
ablc designation of AnsJr (Helpers) bccame tlie common litle 
of ali who had helped Isl&m in its hour of trial Thc fuithful 
band who had forsakcn their bdoved birthplace, and evcry tic of 
home, received the namc of Muh&jirln (Emigrants or E^iks). 

In order to unite thc Ansur and thc MuhJjirtn in closcr 
bonds, thc I*ropliet establklicd a brotherhood bctwccn them, 
whidi linked thcm together in sorrow and in happiness. 

Yathrib changed its ancicnt name, and was hcnccforth 
styled Mtdinat un-Sabi. the City of the Prophet, or shortiy, 
Medlna. the aty par exct!Unte. 

' WMh • <|»(Muutt»d t»y Ue Ant» tll» tk ia Utm. by «II non-Arat» 
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A T tliis timc ihere wcre threc distinct parties in Mt dina. 
The Muhajirin (the Exiles) and the Ansar (tlie Helpers) 
L foriTK:d the kcmcl of Islim. Their derotion to thc 
Prophet was unbounded. The Exilcs had forsaken their 
1 A.u.-iotl» homes, and abandoned, contrary to all Arab 
Apni 621 to 7U1 traditions, the tics ol kith and kin, in thc 
Mky 023 A.c csose 0 f the Eaith. They had bravcd ali 
suffering5, witlwtood all temptations in the scrvice of the 
Lord. Many of thcm had come to the City af Safety 
without means. They had bet-n received witli open arms 
by the Medinite converts, who in many cases sliarcd their 
worldly goods with thc poorer of the new-comcrs. The 
brotherhood of Faith, so wisely established by the Prophct, 
whilst it prevented the growth of jeakmsy, gave rise to a 
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gcncrous emuiation. both ainong tlie AnsAr and thc Muhiijirin. 
as to who would bring Lhe gTEatcst sacriTice in the scrvice ol 
God und His PropUel. Tlie enthusiasjn and eamestness with 
whicii Uicse men ;uid women devotcd thcmsclves to tbe ncw 
awakening, tlie zcal with which tliey laid down their lives, 
was a manilestation s»uch as had not been aeen since the best 
day» of the Christian phasc oi religious dcvelopment. The 
second, and at first by no means an miimportant party. was 
compoeed principally oi lukewarm converts to Lhc Taith, 
who rctained an ill-oonccaled predilection for idolatiy; and 
was licadcd by Abdullah ibn-Ubayy, a chief of somc position 
in thc city. who aspircd to thc kinghood of Medlna With 
this object lie liad gathcred round him, like Abu Suhin at 
Mccca, a strong body of partkans. Everything was ripe 
for him to seize thc rcins of power, when the arrival of the 
Prophet npset his designs. 'Ilie popular enthusiasm compellcd 
him nnd his lollowers to make a nominal profes&ion of lslaiu ; 
but, cver ready as they were to tuin against the Moslcms at thc 
least opportunity, they wcrc a sourcc of couadcrable danger 
to thc new-bom comnMmwcaltli, and rcquired unceasing 
watchfutncss on the part of the Prophet. Towards th«im be 
alwaj-s sliowcd the greatcst paticnce and (orbearance. hoping 
in the end to win them over to the Paith. And thisexpectation 
was iully justilied by the result. With the dcath of Abdulloh 
ibn-Ubay>' iiis party, which lus bcen stigmatised 1 as thc party 
of thc \Iutiufikln (tlie Disadcctcd). disappeared for a iirae 
from view. 

But the Jews, who may be said to have formed the third 
party, cunstitutcd thc most serious elemcnt of danger. They 
hod close business relations witb the Korcish. and thcir 
ramihcations cxtende<l into various parts hostile to the 
Faith. At tirst thcy werc indincd to look with somc favotir on 
the prcachings of Mohammed. He could not. of course, be 
tbeir promised Mcssiah. but perhaps a weak dreamer, a humble 
preochcr, dependent upon tiie hospitolity of their old enemies, 

* Kurnn. «ir* xW.; Ibn Hwhim. po 363. 411. Tl,o MunJAhin ot tbe 
IntiminJM» b*Ve nev« «UMppeW cotnplettly trum the IiUmk body 
«Ultk krnr ud anon ttury Iu,v. excrri»r<f the mart dua>tiooe eflrct« m 
luAm Id latcr tttom they poxe<il sim tha r.hnmploaa ol orthodui. nutr loc 
eurnple, Uie A'Un;u cd Atrte» 
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now their patrons. tbe Aus and the Khazraj, might becotne 
their avenger. hclp thcm in conquering the Arabs, and found 
for t]>em a new Idngdom of Judah. With ttiis aim tn view, 
they liad joined with thc Mcdinites iu a half-hcarted wclcome 
to the Prophct And for a time thcy maintaincd a pacihc 
attitude. But it was only for a timc ; for harcly a tnonth had 
gone by before the old spirit of rebellion, whicti had lcd tbem 
to cmcify their prophets, found vent in npen seditions and 
secret trcachery. Onc of thc first acts of Mohommcd aftcr 
his amvul in Medina was to weld togethcr the lteterogeneous 
aud conllicting elements of wiiich the city and its suburbs 
were cumposed, into an orderly confederatkm. Witb thb 
objcct he had grantcd a charter to thc pcople, by which tlie 
rigiits and obligations of the Moslems inlcr sr, and of the 
Mosiems and Jews, were dearly delined. And the Jews, bome 
down for the moment by the irresistible character of the 
movement, had gladiy accepted the Pact. This document, 
whidi has bccn carcf ully prescry ed m the poges of Ibn-Hishim, 
revcaJs the Man in his reai greatness—a master-mind, not only 
of his own age, as Muir calls him, but of aii ages. No wild 
drramcr hc, bent upon pulling down the existing tabrics af 
soriety. but a statesman of unrivallcd powers, who in an age 
of utter and hopeiess disintegration, witb sudi materials and 
such polity as God put rcady to his hands, set himself to the 
task of rcconstmcting a State, a commonweaiLh, a society, 
upon Ihe basis of universal luunanity. ” In the name of the 
rnust merdtul and compassionate God,” says this first charter 
of freedom of conscicnce, " given by Moluunrned, tlie Prophet, 
to the Believen>. whether of the Koreish or of Yathrib, and ali 
individuals of whatever origin who have madc common cause 
with them, ali thesc sbali constitute one nation.” Then, 
aftcr regulating the payment of the Diyal 1 by the various clans, 
and fixing some wise ruies rcgarding thc privatc dutics of 
Moslems as bctween thetnselves, tlic document procceds thus; 
” The statc of peace and war sliall be common to all Moslems ; 
no one ainung them shall have thc right of conduding pcacc 
with, or declaring war against, the enemies of his co-rdigionists. 

• Oiyat, WthgrU, pricc wUich » homicidc had to pav to the Utnily al tbe 
vktim, li they conwmted to (t 
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The Jews who nttach thcmsdvcs to o\ir commonwcolth sha.ll 
bc protccted from ail insuits and vcxations; they shall bave 
an cqual right witii our own people to our assistance and good 
offices: the Jews of the various bnwches ol 'Auf, Najjar, 
H&rith, Jashtn, Th nLiba. Aus, and all othcrs doraiciled in 
Yathrib, slwll form with thc Moslcms onc cotnposilc nation ; 
thcy sliall practise their rcligion as frcdy as thc Moslcms; 
thc clienls • and allies of thc Jcws shall cnjoy tiic samc sccurity 
and (rccdom j thr guiUy skall bc pursueJ ami punishcd ; the 
Jcw8 ahall join the Moslems in dcfending Yathrib (Medlna) 
against all enemies ; tlic interior oi Yathrib sball be a sacred 
place for all who accept this Chartcr; the clicais and allics 
of thc Moslcms and Ujc Jcws shali bc as respcctcd as thc 
palrons ; ali tmc Moalcms shall hold in abhorrence every man 
guiity of crime, injusticc, or disordcr: no one shall upltold tlwr 
culpabic, thnugh he wcn: his ncarest kin.‘' Then, after some 
other provisions regarding the intcma) managcment of the 
Statc, this extraordinary document concludcd thns: *’Ali 
hiture disputes bctween those who acccpt this Charter <thall 
be retcrred, under God, to the Prophct." * 

A dcath-biow was thus givcn to that anarchic custom of tbc 
Arabs, which had hithcrto obliged tlic aggrievcd and the injured 
to rely upon his own or iiis kinsmcn'» power in ordcr to cxact 
vengeancc. or satisfy the requircments of justicc. It constituted 
Mohammed thc chicf magistrate oi the nation, as much by his 
prophctic hmction as by a virtual compact bctwccn himscli 
and tlie peoplc. 

TUe Jcwish tribcs of thc Banl-un-NaUr. 1 Ban!-Kuraizha, 
and Banl-KaimikiVa scttled in the vicinity of 
Mcdlna, were not at first indudcd in this » * u. 7U1 stay 

Charter; but aftei a short timc Uicy, too, ^4 Apn * 
gratehilly acceptcd its tcrms. 

No kindness or gcnerosity, howevcr. 011 the part of thc 
Propiict would satisly the Jews ; notlimg could conciliatc the 
bitter (celings with which thcy were animatcd. Enraged that 
thcy could not uae him as their instrumcnt for the convereion 

1 t-r Ul* protectnl 

PP ”' uy ^ I» * panphme ot m tmponant tusloheal 

* With > tA4. 
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ol Arubia to Juilnism, an«l that his bcliri was so much simpJtr 
than thcir Talmudk kgends, thcy aoon liruke ofl, and raugcd 
tlnanselvcs on thc sidc of tl»e rneniics ol the new Faith, Aml 
wltcn askcd whicli they prelerrcd, idolatry or Isl&m. thcy. 
like many Christian controvcrsialists, dcdarrd they prelcrred 
idolatry, with all its attendant cvils, to the creed of Mohammcd. 
They rcviled him ; thcy " twisted tlrcir tongucs " and mis- 
pronounced the Koranic words and thc daily pmyers und 
fommhc of IslAm, rcndering thcm mcaningless, absurd. or 
blasphcmous; and the Jewbh pocts and poctesses, ol whom 
there existcd many at thc time, outnrged ail common deccncy 
and thc recognised code of Arab honour and chivalry by 
tampooning in obsccne verse the Moslem womcn. But thesc 
werc minor oHcnces. Not satishcd witl» insulting the women 
of the Belicvers and reviling thc Prophet, they sent out 
emissarics to the cnemies of the State, thc protection of which 
they had tormally acceptcd. The Koreish, who had swom 
Mohammeds death, were wcll acquaintcd. thanks to the 
party of Abdullah-ibn-Ubayy and thc faithkss braelites, with 
tbe exact strength of the Moslems. Thcy also knew that the 
Jews had accepted Mohammed‘s alliance only from motives 
of temporary expedicncy, and tliat thc momcnt they showed 
themselves in the vicinity of Mcdlna the worshippcrs of 
Jeho\-ali would break away from liim and join the idolaters. 

And now came the moment of scverest trial to Isl&m 
Barely had the Pruphct time to put the city in a state of 
deiencc and organise the Believere, before thc blow descendcd 
uj»n him. 1 Medlna itself was honeycombcd by sedition 
and treachery. And it bccainc the duty of Moliammed to 
take serious measurcs to guard against that dreaded catastrophe 
wliich a rising within, ot a sudden attack from without, would 
liave cntailcd upon liis followers. He was not simply a preaclier 
of Islam ; he was also the guardian of tlie livcs .uul liberties 
of his people. As a Prophet, be could aflord to ignore the 
revilings and the gibes of his enemies ; but as the head of the 
Sute, ‘‘ the general in a time of almost continual wariare.’' 
when Medlna was kept in a statc of military delcnce and under 

• Korau, »ur» »», vct. ij. ZatMkh»tuui (lh* K<uluMf). Rcypt. «!.. pp 
)lf )»5: al-Hahbt. f sol. ti. 
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a snrt ol military disdplinc. Iii? could not mcrlook tTcachcry. 
He was bound by his duty to his sttbjects to supprcss a party 
that might have led. and olmt/st did lead to thr sack of thr 
city by investing armies. Thc salcty of the State rrquircd the 
proscription ol thc traitors, who wcre cithcr sowing thc «eds 
of scdition witliin Medhta or camdng information to the 
common encmy. Sotnc half a dozcn wcrc placcd undcr tlie 
ban. «utlawed. and cxecutcd. We are. however. anticipating 
the cuurse of e%Tnts in nderring to thcsc cxccutlons. 

The Koreish army w;is ahcld bcfore Mohammcd receivcd 
God's command to do battle to His enemics. 

He who nevcr in liis lile had wielded a wcapon. to whom thc 
sight of human suffcring caused intensc pain and pity, and who, 
against all thc canons of Arab manliness. wcpt bitterly at the 
loss of his children or disciples. whosc charactcr cvcr remained 
so tender and so pathetic as to causc liis cnemics to call him 
womanish. 1 —this man was now compclled, from the nccessities 
of the situation. and against his own Indination, to repel the 
attacks of the cnemy by foree of arms, to organise his iollowcrs 
for purposcs of self-dcfence, and oftcn to send out expcditions 
to antidpate treacherous and suddcn onslaughts. Hithcrto, 
Arab wariare consisted of suddcti and murdcroius forays. often 
madc in tbc night or in thc carly mom ; isolated combats or a 
gcneral meWc. whcn the attackcd were awarc of thc designs 
of tlie attacking party. Mobaramcd, with a thorough know- 
ledge of thc hahits of his peoplr, had frcqucntly to guard 
agamst thesc suddcn onsbughts by sending (orth reconnoitring 
parties. 

The Mcccans and thcir allies commenced raiding np to thc 
very vietnity of Mcdlna, destroying thc fruit-trees of thc 
Moslcms. and carrying away thdr Aocks. A force, consisting 
of a thmtsand weU-equippcd mcn, mardicd undcr Uic noted 
Ahti Jahl. “ the Fathcr of ignorancc," towards Mcdlna to 
destroy thc Moslems, and to protect onc of their caravana 
bringing munitions of war The Moslwns reccivtil timcly 
noticc of thc movement. and a body of three Imndrcd discipis 
procceded at once to forestall the heathens by occnpying the 
valley of Badr, upon which AbO Jahl was moving. WTcn 

• Comjiaio Doxy, Huloir* dti Hutulmtm J vol I. p. 5*. 
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Moliammed saw the inhdel anny orrogantly advancing into 
tl»e valky. raising his liarnls towards beaven, like thc prophcts 
ot Israel. he prayed that tlie little band of the Paithiul might 
not be dcstroycd : ” O Lord, iorgct not Thy promise of assist- 
ancc. 0 Lord, if this little band were to perish. there will be 
none to offer unto Thee pure worship." * 

Threc of the Korcish advanced into thc opcn space whicli 
divided tlie Moslems from the idolaters, and, according t o 
Arab usagc. challcngcd three champions from the Moslem 
nrnks to single combat. Hamaa. Ali, and Obaidah accepted 
the challenge, and came out conqucrors. The engagement 
then became gcncral. At one time thc fortuncs of the ficld 
wavered, but Mohammeds appcal to his peoplc decidcd thc 
fate of the battle. ” It was a stormy winter day. A pierdng 
blast swcpt across thc valley.” It seemed as if thc angels 
of bcaven were warring for the Moslcros. Indecd, to the 
eamcst minds of Mohanuncd and his lollowcrs, who, like the 
early Christians, saw God’s providenr.e ” in all the gifts of 
nature, in every relation of life, at each turn of their afloirs, 
individual or ptiblic,"—to thcm those blasts of wind and 
sand. the clements warring against thc encmics of God, at tliat 
critical moraent appearcd veritable succour sent frt>m heaven; 
as angek riding on thc wings of thc wind, and driving tlie 
faithless idolaters bclore thcm in confusion.* Tlie Mcccans 
were drivcn back with great loss; many of thcir chiels were 
slain ; and AbO Jahl fcil a victim to his unruly pride.* 

A large numbcr remained prisonera in thc hands of the 
Moslcms, but only two of them were racecuted. They hml 
bcen noted for their virulent animority towards tlie lollowers 
of the new Foith, and by thc laws of war among the Arahs 
they now paid the penalty of their conduct. 1 


1 Ihn Huham, p 444 ; Ibn ol-Athlr. vol il. p. 97. 

* Knnn. Sum vtil. vrr 9. «nd Sarm iii. ver* 11, ni-t jH. Conip ml*o Mulr 
vol Hl. p. laO 

‘ Ibn Huhiin, p 443 tt uf. ; Ibo ol Athlr, rol IL p. cA tt i*j Sir W 
Muir tnrntions that whcn ihe hdU Abd Jnhl wiu t«oiifht «o Mohammrd. 
h* »ld. It I* n»nrr nccrptabli' to nir «H«n the choicot camri io Ar»lita. , ‘ 
H'“.^f^ e V* ,uch U not to ** foM « t ntilcr Ibn HbhAtn, llm ul AUilr. 
Abullcaa ar T«b«n, m apccryphal. 

' «* H*rith- rdcned tu ia s tr ji nl Sor» vtil vt the Koren, rnu 
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Thc rest of tbc prisonere, contrary to oli tbc usages and 
troditions of tbc Arabs, wcre treatcd with the groatest hutnan- 
ity. Tbc Propbct gave strict ordcrs tbat respcct sboulcl bc 
paid to their misfortunes, and that they sbould be treatcd 
with kindncss. Thc Moslcms, to whose care hc conbded thcm, 
faithfullv obcyctl his instructions. They shared their own 
food with thc prisoners. giving thcm thc bread which fonns the 
bcst part of tbeir repast, and contcnting tbcmsclves with 
dates alone. 1 

Titc division of tlie spoil gave risc to sharp dissonrions among 
llte Moslcm soldiery. For thc present. Mohammed calrncd 
thcir disputcs by dividing it equally amongst all.* But as 
sueh disscnsions among an unruly pcople wcre liitely to lcad 
to mischief, the Propltrt, with a \iew to prevcnt all future 
quarrcls ovnr spoii acquired in war. prenmlgatcd a special 
ordinance, which is tncnrporated tn the chapter of thc Koran 
cntitled al-An/Jl (thc Spoils). By this law tlie division ol thc 
spoib was left to the discretion of the chief of the common- 
wealth; a fiftli being rcserved for the pubhc treasury for the 
support of the poor and indigcnt.* 

The remarkable circumstances which led to the victory of 
Badr, and the results which followcd from it, made a dccp 
impressir/n on thc minds of the Moslems. They hrmly bcliovcd 
that the angek of heaven bad battled on tbcir side against tbe 
unbelieving host. 

* U>n Hlfhitn. j»p. 439. 460, Ouuin ilc vol Ui. p. 79. Mutr 

«prdkn thu* : " 1 « purnuaaic ol Mahonirt i romnuimU. thr citiian o( Mcdlna. 
uvl kuch 0f the rciu|,*er« u pnMcntcd bouse». rer«v«l tbe ptiaunm. <uxl 
Itmtcd llirm wlth tnntli cuMUmtkw. 1 tHriMiiga bo on the mrn r»| Mrtllna 1 1 
iairi rm» <d the»a pitcnom in latw day»: ' they »“d« “• rtd«, whilc lhe% 
thumelves wnlheil : ihejr gmve u» whemirn breul *r> rat whm there «ai Uttlc 
<d t» ; crnrtentmg thrmieKe» wlth datea. - " vnl, iii. p. taa. 

*" It u reRutrkmhle." wyi Snle. " thmt the drajrate mracmg Mohammrd'» 
mcn mhout «hmrirat the booty st Bmdr mroae on the «une occmaion mm dnl Ihmt 
mmong Dnrid'* trJdtrr» in rrtatkm to th* «poil* takcn from the Amolekltr» : 
tlio*e who hsd bcm io the action itmatme that thcy who tnmrd by thr mtnfl 
kliirald h*ve no t»rt oI the spoil mnd that thc mmme ilecrakra w»» gtvro tn 
both cmmm. which becamc a Uw for tlir (nturr. to »rtt, thm* thev mhoold pmrt 
mlikr ' Pul Dm mec. vi. 

• Koran. chmp. vlii. vcr. 4I. Though the draUibutiun waa lell lo the dU- 
erctwn »1 thc chiel o» the Siate, crrtain cuatotni wrrr invuriublv obs(Tvrd 
wliich mulet thc Caliph* became pteccdcnim. and thu» gavc m more dettnhe 
«hmpc to th« tew. Compsre M. Qurrry'» «plmdiil wnrh, entilled Prmi Muuni 
mmtt (Hmria 1871), tome 1. p. 333. 
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T!ic fcw simplc toucbcs in thc Koran which bring into vivid 
promincnce tlic poctic dement involved in thc conccption of 
the angek Hghting thc battlc of the Lord, will not yicld in 
bcauty or •suhliniity to thc most eloquent words c.f thc Psalmist. 
Intked, the samc poctic charactcr is pcrceptible in both.* 

Probably Mohammcd. like Jesus and othcr tcaclicrs, bclievcd 
in the ocisience of intcrmediate bcings, ccJestial messengere 
from God to man. The modern disbclief in angds furnishcs 
no rcason for ridiculing thc notions of our lorelathcrs. Our 
db b d id is as much open to tlic namc of superstition as tlieir 
bclief; only one is negativc, tbc other poative. \Vbat wc. 
in modern times, look upon as the principles of naturc, thcy 
tuokcd upon as angels, minbtrants of hcaven. Whcthcr thcre 
exist intermediatc bcings, as Lockc thinks, between God anri 
man, just as there arc intcrmcdiate beings between man and 
tl»e lowcst form of animal creation, is a question too dccp to be 
tathomed by thc reason of man. 

Mohammed also, likc Jesus, probably bdicved in tbe existcncc 
of thc Prindple of Evil as a personaJ cntity. But an analyais 
of liis words rcvcals a morc rationalistic elcment. a s\ibjectivc 
conception dothed in language suited for the apprchcnsion 
of his (ollowers. WTicn somebody asked him where Satan 
livcd, hc replied " In the heart nf man.” whilst Christian 
tradition converts the Pliarisce who tcmptcd Jesus, into the 
vcritablc Prince of HelL* 

Tlie bdicf in angeLs and dcviLs has given rise to an extra- 
ordinary number of legends botli in Isiam and in Christiamty. 
Tlie saints of hraven and angeLs hglit for thc Christian. Tln* 
Moslcm only accepts thc assistance of angels in the battles uf 
lHe. 

* IV *v«l 

* M 1 th< Schlrtrtm»r.)ivr achnol IjrlWrr tho Irmplrt tn h<v* t«m Ihr hrsii 
nitcst. Milnian mention» thi» v:ew a« w«U iu thn patmtic aml orthodo* on*. 
nut drsteroutly ir»vrt Im thc rrndct t«> chooM which he liltr*. Tlie chaptrt 
ot Kcins 00 Angrl» (Hiitory o/ CAruli.ia Thtoiagy t* th* Apaihtht Af*. Kn#tt«fc 
tranMathm, note 1 pp 401-404). wilh the m«u of rrtcrctKt-j urraynl tltcrrin. 
•Uttlnctly twoTt* that the n»rly Oirt*tfc»n« thr Imninltatr «ItKijiln nl Jmi*. 
lirmly b«linr,| tha anjjct» and itcrtle lo be perwmal rntitir». bcing» Utchtly 
cthcrcal, but In evny wav human llke , an«l thls brlict ttuwe dtwaule* ut Jewi» 
muat liave rccctvr«l froiii the MaiitcT tilmM-U. wbo. inilccd, u Hrnan «aya. 
could not l>avo becn. in thcte reejwcta. intellrctuully diOrrent from thc jrrnjdc 
«4 hi» agr . l uJ* Jtnu, ytd «d. 1*17. p. »67. 
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Note to Diaptek IV 

Tiie story of Mohammcds inliuman reply to Ihe appcal o! 
'Okba, 5on of Ab6 Mu‘ait. whcn hc was bcing led lorward to 
erecution, is uttcrly falsc; it is said that on Okbas asking, 
" Wlio will t;ikc carc ol ray little children ? " Mohamincd 
answered, " Hell fire." This story is so preposterous in itscH, 
so opposed to Mohammeds true character (one of whose 
noblest traits was his love for children, and who always in- 
culcated love and protection oi orphans as on absolute duty, 
and an act most acceptable to God), that it is hardly necessar\’ 
to search for its true origin. Cliristian writers, howcver, scem 
to gloat over it, and hence it bccomcs needful to rxamine how 
the story arosc. 

It originatcd most probably from the sobriquet of Sibyai 
un-S'dr (children of fire), applied to the children of 'Okba. 
‘Okha himscH bclonged to the tribe of 'Ajlan,' a bnnch of 
which inliabitcd ccrtain vallcys near Safra, and were known by 
the name of Banl un-Nar (children or desccndants of fire). The 
sobriquet was probably derivcd from this rircumstance ; and 
the story of Mohammeds reply from thc nicknamc. 

Anothcr story of Mohammc*d‘s having bittcrly apostrophiscd 
the dead of the idolatcrs on thcir burial », to say the Jcast. 
distorted. Tahari thus narratcs the circumstances whidi lia\t 
given risc to this calumny " The Prophet placed himseH 
by the side of the large grave or pit which had been prepared 
for the corpses; and as the bodies were lowered, the names 
wcrc called out, and Mohammcd then uttered these words, 
' You, my kindrcd, you accused me of lying, whcn others 
bclicved in mc; you drove mc from my home, when others 
rcceiwd me ; what drstiny has becn yoors! Alas I all that 
God threalened i» fulfilled.* “ These word», which wcre 
palpably meant to express pity, have been distorted to imply 
btttcmess. 


8 . 1 . 
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S UCCESS is always one of the grcatcst criterions of tnith. 
Even in tlie carly days of Christianity. thc good 
Phari5cc said, " Let thcra alonc ; if thcsc mcn be false, 
they will comc to nought, or clse you yotirsclves shal! pcrish.” 
, * m -6* a c ^ Constantine had not sccn. 0r fancied hc had 
* * * 4 ‘ scen. the notable cross in the hcavcns ; ii hc 

had not marched to succcss under its auspices; if it had not 
led him on to victory and to thc thronc—wc can hardly ronccive 
what would have bcen the fate of Christianity. What the 
victory of Badr was for tsl&m, thc nctory of the MUvinn 
Bridgc was for Christianity. 1 It thcncelorth nilcd from the 
thronc of the C*sars, 

For thc Moslcms thc vietory of Badr was indccd mo$t 
auspicious. It was not surprising that they, like thc Israelitcs 
or Christians of yore, saw the hand of Providence in thcir 
succcss over thc idolaters. Had the Moslems failed. we can 
linagine what thetr fate would havc bcen — a universal massacrc, 
Wliilst Mohammed was cngagcd in this rxpcdition. be lost 


•Tltc thnnwlyn look nww !he tttml al Mnmtnu by Coo- 

otaotiui' ijlJAC,) u ihe poum tnumph of thcii (aith Tlie ilujitce <•! 

Cibbon. vol. UL chap. **., iuin,le<l Mtiie tml hutue v, - v — **-- 
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one of his favonritc daughtcrs. Rtikaiya. raarricd to Oara&n, 
who had onJy reccntly returned from thc Abyssinian exile. 
But tlic desirc for rcvcngc witJi whidi the idolatcrs wcre 
burmng adowcd hira no timc to indulgc in domestic sormw. 
/\ssoon as all tlic Korcisliite prisoncrs liad returned home, Abu 
Sufiin ttsucd iorth from Meeca with two htmdred horscmcn, 
vowing solcmnly never to return until hc had avenged liimscli 
on Moliatnmed and his iollowcrs. Scouring tlie country to 
within a few miles of Medlna, he came down witJt a fcJl swoop 
on dic tmprepared Moslcms, slaying tlie people, and ravaging 
date-groves wliicli lumbhed thc staplc food of tltc Arabs, 
Tlie Meccans had provided thcmsdvcs with bags of ‘‘ smr/A “ * 
for thc foray. As soon, htiwever. as the Moslems saUied forth 
from Mcdlna to avcnge the murders, the Mcccans tumed bridlc 
.tnd fled. drapping the bags in order to lighten thcir beasts: 
whrncc thU affair was dcrisively caUcd by the Mosleras, Ghazvai 
tt.t-j.TtWA, “ thc battie of the meal-bags.’* » 

It was on this occasion that an incident Iiajipcned to the 
Propliet, which lias been exccedingly wcU told 
by Wasliington Irving. Mohammcd was slccp- 
mg one day alone at tltc foot of a tree. at a ^ 4 

distancc fram his camp. when he was awakcncd by a noise, 
and beticld Durthur, a hostile warrior. stamling over liint with 
a drawn sword. “ O Mohammed," cried he. “ who is there 
now to save thec ? " " God 1 ” replied tlte Prophct Tltc wild 
Bedmun waa suddcnly awed. and drapped his swonl. wltich 
was instantly scucd upon by Mohammed Brandishing the 
weapon. hc exdainted in tum. " V\lto Ls tliere now to save thcc, 
O Durthur ? " " Ab3. no one I " replied thc soldicr. " Tlien 
leam frnm tne to be meredul." So saying. hc retumed thc 
sword. The Arabs hcart was ovcrcome; and in oftcr yrars 
he pn»vcd onc of the staunchest adhercnts of the Prophet.» 


U ; th “ 1 0j<1 .“3 Ar»Ulc mmt t<* . UlUi oI «rr<-n gnln tmnted 

“* “• — «• 

. . *7V nx.nth of thl» yrar »a* markcd try thi death »i( . Ktnin . rn 
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B«it this skirmish, bctween the idolatcrs and the MosJctns. 
Hke others which iollowed. pro\rd only a preludc to thc great 
drama tbat was about to bc cnacted. 

The idolatcrs were bunting for irvengc. Tlicy tnadc iormid- 
ablc preparations for anothcr war upon ihc 

j a.h = »cth Moslems. Thcir emissarics succewkd in ob- 
jgjjtS&I* taining thc asaistance of the tribes nf lihama 
and Kinina, and thcir united fon:es soon 
amounted to three thousand wcll-cquippcd soldiers (of whom 
seven liundrcd wcre mailed warriors), ammatcd with but one 
desire, that of revenge. ThLs army was as iormidablc to the 
petty tribes of Arabia as the multitudinous honles of Xerxes 
to the Grecian States. 

Marching under thc command of the relcntless Abu Suhin. 
and mecting with no opposition from any side, they took tip a 
well-chosen porition to the north-east of Mcdlna. whcre «mly 
the liill of Ohod and a val)ey separated them from the devoted 
dty. From this safe vantage-ground tliey ravaged tlie fidds 
and fruit groves of thc Medinitcs. 

Forccd by the entliusiasra of Iiis lollowers, and by their fury 
at thc destruction of their propcrty, Mohammwl marched out 
of Medina with a thousand men. The ill-c.onccaled enmity of 
thc Jews lcd to thc dcfcction of AbduUah ibn-Ubayy, thc leader 
of the Muni&kin (thc Disaffected), with three hundred of his 
toUowcrs. This desertion reduccd thc strcngth of Mohanuned's 
smaU force to seven hundred men. who only posscssed two 
horses amongst thcm. But stiU this gallant band marchrd 
steadily forward. Advancing quiotly through groves of fniit 
trees. thcy soon gained the hill nf Ohod. Tliey passed the 
night in thc dcfile, and in the muming. after offcring prayers as 
they stood to arms. tliey dcbouched into thc ptain. Mohammcd 
now took up his position immcdiatcly under thc hiU.» Posting 


MutUiirtn wh« dlnl »t Mniltu »wi wa» tntermi at lUkl. a »iil*urh ot MwJln». 
whrr» lie burini a number of illustrkm» »ml «aioUy peoplc, wbo«e tnmb» »r» 
up to th» preietit ilay vrnerated by the Mialrmi 

Aii ha4 ber.n brtrothnl to Fiumo seieral day» bntnrr U»a rspodltJt* tr. 
Badr, but thr mairiaite «ras ooly (Hitlnlol thme mnnllit Inter, Ali briug iu 
hi» twrnty fir»t. an«i ratlm» in hrr hltttmih year 

1 Burtnn tbu» ilrw/ibe* thr spot : “ Tlit» spot. vj «rlrbialrd tn U»r aamU» 
o( E1 1»iam. U a lbrUing «trip ot land. elo»e tn the «outhrrn baae Mmjnt 
Ohod. The arcry ot the tuAdel» ai* 
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a icw arcJicrs on a lieiglit bchrnd thc troops, lie gave thcm 
strkt injunctioDS uut to abandou thcir placc whatevt>r happencd 
but to lmtuss the cavairy of the cncmy and protect Uic Aanks 
of thc Moslrms. Tltc idnlaters, confidcnt in thcir numbcrs, 
marr.hed down into thc plain with their idols in the ccntre of 
tlieir army. und tlte wives of thc chiels chunting their war- 
songs and bcating their thnbreb.* The first yiolent onslatight 
of tlte Koreish was bravely repulsed by thc Moslems. led by 
Hamza, who, utking advantage of tlic confusion of the enemy, 
dashed into thc midst of the Korcisltitcs. dealing havoc on all 
sides. Vietury had almost declared for the Moslcms, when the 
archers. forgctting the injunctions of the Prophet. and secing 
thc ettetny in llight. dispened in search uf plunder. 1 And what 
huppcncd in latcr days at Touis lutppcned at Ohod. Khaiid 
bin Wolld, une of the Komsh, at cmcc pcrccived tlieir crror, 
and railying his horse, fell on the rear of the Moslems.* The 
infantry of thc Korcish also tumcd.and the Moslein troops, takcn 
both in rear and front. had to rcncw thc battle at fcarful odds. 
Some of the bravest chicfs in the Moslem army fcll hghting. 
The intrepid Hantza, with scvcrai otlicrs, was killed ; Ali, who 
hatl rhivalrously answered thc first call of dcfiance [Rajt) of the 
idolaters,' and Omar and Abu Bakr wcrc severely wounded. 


-a noitlinly «liiactkm. \ll thr. risiu* 

» l* lurii Ctavelly |iuumt. ccvctmI with lltti* hcap* <»< vanon« rolouroil 
gmute ied miuImow. aml Uit» ot porphyry. to denutn the diAnmt placca 
Mline thti luartyt» l«U and wctt buried. Secn lioni Ibia poiol, thne w »ctnc- 
Ihin* ap|Mnin| in thn look o< the hoty tnonntain tt« «eared nml |aggrd 
danli» n* tike mnates ot iron trom the |>hun. nnd thr cr«vicc into wtiich the 
Mcnlrm Uort rettred, whrn Uu diaohedience ol lhe archer» tu ha»tenin« to 
plnrutot enabtrd Khalld ben Waliit to fall upon Mohammed'» rear, ia the 
only break iu the grtm wall KeekinK «Ith hmt. tt» «urhicc produee* oot 
on* |ii*n «lirah <* ountol Uee , not a hird or beast apprared npcm It» tn- 
hn»p«tablr rtdr». om| thr hnght bluc »ky glariui; abov» it» bald and atiUcn 
lmv* mada it look only the tnore rep«Lilve Uurtno'. /h/jrimai» t» Ur.,4. 
»ml U. pp. ajh. aj7 

‘ F.xtr»ct» <tom their «ai »oor» are givm liy llm nt Athlr. vot S p. lih 
Ccmratp’ * V* ww» <rf Abd ud t)4r ; couragr * ilirlendcr» ol wnmm ' «trike 
homr with thecdgp» uf yoiir «woidi ** AmKbrr rutt» thu» : ‘‘Wearedaughter» 
o» the Star o» thr Mom (Tkrik) ; wi trrad «ottly on rtlkcn cunhinn» (nomirlJI); 
l»ec the encsny Uitdly, and we »hall pinn you iu our unrn ; Uy. and we shall 
»liun yrau. thun yuu with diagurt " 

'Thi* dwotwdience U nrtcrml to in the Kornn. »ur» iii. ver 146 

* Itro ut-Athtr, vol ii. 119; al-Halabi. /«U» <d-'t/yda, vol U. p. 339. 

• TaWri cay» Uud lalh». tbe •tandanl-bearer ol the idnlateni, ■ nian ol 
h«iNc bnirry, placed htmscll boloce Ali. and hrandisiiing hla «ahre. defied 
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Tltc cf!nrts of tfw iilolatcrs wm*. howevcr, principaliy dircctcd 
towarcb Muhanimcd, wlm, surroundcd by a few dUriples aml 
scpamted from thc main budy oi hb peopk, bccatne now the 
chief object of their assaults. His tricnds fcll fast around him. 
Thongh wounded and blccding bc did not lorget their loving 
heans, and blesscd tlic ttand ihat tried to stanch the blood 
which tlowed from his forehead ' But rescuc was nigh. Tlte 
brave warriors wlto under Ali had been hghting in thc centre 
with the cncrgy of desjwir. succcedcd in retrcating to a point 
on the hill, whrrc thcy were securc from thc attacks of thc 
enemy. but ful) oi constemation at the loss, as thcy supposed. 
of thcir great Master. Seeing, however, tbeir brethren still 
hghting in another j>art of the field, they rushed down into the 
midst of the idolaters. Penetrating to the place wltere the 
sntall group of Moslcms yet detended thc Prophet, and fimling 
that he still Iivcd, tlury succecdcd, after great cxcrtions, in 
retreating with him to thc heights of Mount OHod, where tliey 
brcathed again. Ali fctched watcr in his shicld froni the hollow 
of arock. With thishe bathrd Mohammedsfoce nnd wounds, 
and with liis companions offered up the mid-day prayers sitting. 

The Koreish were too exhausted to follow up their advantage, 
either by attacking Mcdina or driving thc Moslems from thc 
bcights of Ohod. Thcy retreated from the Medinitc territorics 
alter barharuusly mutilating their slaiu cnemies. Thc wife of 
AbiS Sulian, Hind, the daughter of Otba. with the otlter 
Korcishitc women, showed the greatest ferocity in this savage 
work of vengcance, tcaring out the heart of Hatnza, and making 
bracelets and necklaces of the ears and noscs of thc dead. 

The barbarities practiscd by the Korcish on the ciain 
created among the Moslems a fceling of bitter exasperation. 
Even Mohantmcd was at first so movcd by indignation as to 


hlm, eryiit*. “ V«m Mosleuu iay that oui Jead wUl go to hclt, aml ytrart to 
hnvrn ; IttnnKt whcthcr I canoot aeud (hec to hcavcn." l’pon thU Ali 
' " and thcy tought, and Talha «u »t:uck to th* gruuud. 

-" ncd hc. —>'*-* “ “ ‘ * - 


AU rrphcd, “ Mcrcy bc It, thou dort 


renticd. " Bo 

" Mcrcy. O aon ol my uadc." cncd h.. 
not doserv«r thc fire — Vol Iu. p. jj 

1 “J^thlr. voi ii p. 114, and AbuMcdi, p. 44. mcntton tho datc ol ihc 
battlc ol Ohod aa the yth ol Shawwil; Tabari. vd. m. p. jt luciitmo» the #th • 
Itm-HltihAm the yth . aad Mrvrral othrni thr 1 tth C de Prrcoai. hownrer. 
calculntm thr ttth to have bccn the rcal «late of thc battlc. «» accordtu; to 
»11 the cbronlclcm the day «u a Saturday. »nd th« uth of ShawwAI (eMh «4 
January) leU «» a SalunJay - Hiit 4 ii Arakn. vol iil p 06, notc 
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(kdarr that the dead of tlit Koreish shoiild in hiture bc trcated 
in likc miuuar.' But thc gcnticncs& of his naturc conqncmi thc 
bitterness of hĕ heart. ” Bcar wrong patirntly," hc prenciicd ; 
*' verily, best it will be for tbe patiently enduring.” * And 
frum that day the horrible practice of niutilation wiiich pre- 
vailed among all the nations of antiquity was inexorably 
torbidden to the Moslems.* 

On his rcturn to Medina the Prophct directed a small body 
of the disciples to pursue the ret reating cnemy, and to itnprcss 
on them that thc Moslems. though worsted in battlc, wcre yct 
tmbroken in spirit, and too stTong to be attacked again with 
impnnity Abd SuhAn. hcaring ol the pursuit, hastcncd back 
to Mecca. having first murdcred two Medinites whom he met 
on his routc. He. however, sent a message to the Prophet. 
saying that he would soon return to exterminatc him and his 
peoplc. The reply as belorc was full of trust and faith—" God 
is euough for us, a guod guardian is Hc ! " 4 

Tht> moral effcct of this disastrous battle was at once visible 
in the fora>-s which the ncighbouring nomads prepared co 
tnake on the Medinite tenitories. Most of them, howcver, 
were repressed by the encrgetic action of Mohammcd, though 
somc oi thc hostilc tribes succeeded in cnticing Moslcm 
missionarics into their midst, under the prctence of embracing 
IslAm, and tben massacred them. On oue sucb occasion 
sevcnty Moslems were trcacherously murdered near a brook 
called Blr-Ma ilna, within the territories of two tribes, thc 
B*nl-'Amir and thc Bant-Sulaim, chiefly thrnugh the instru- 
mcntality of thc latter. One of the two survivors of thc 
sluughter escaped towards Meduia. Meeting ou the way two 
unarmcd Arabs belonging to the Banl- Amtr who wcre 
travelling undcr a safe-conduct of the Prophct, and mistaking 


1 tbo HitMm, p. 580 n m ; Ibn ul-Athlr. vot B. pp 115-1*6: Tabtri, 
vol. iii p 1. « 1 -HalaU, IiujSu v«l u, p. 14*. 

* Kurnn, »uia xvii. vcr, 1*7 ; lbfl Hitlt&m. pp. 581 . ZamakhiUuut 

(th* Egypt. tU., p 4)6. 

'Thc Je«r» uwmI to bum their pikmm «llve. jm) tuoot barbuxou»iy 
mutiUte thr «Uin. TT.e Grcch* Ui» hotrun». an.l tbe 1 ‘enoan» ali prai.tl»etl 
nmiUr barbuiltiea. Chn*tianrty eftect«d no iniptovcmrnt tn tlte*e (ti«ht<ul 
CUMonn. tar u Ute <n the sUtecnth century «re rrart o( tlie uUKt luwriWc 
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them for cnemies. h«* killcd thcm. When Mohammed hcard ol 
this hc was dccply grieved. A wmng had hecn committcd by 
onc of his follower5, though under a mistake, and tlie rclatives 
of thc men that were killcd were cntitled to redrcss. Accord- 
ingly ordcrs wcrc issued for collccting thc diyat (the WekrgtJd) 
from the Moslems and the people who had accepted tbe Charter . 1 
Thc jewish Iribes of the Banl un«Nazir. the Kuraulut. and 
othcrs wcrc bound cqually witli the Mosletus to contribulc 
towards this paymcnt.* Mohammcd himseU. accompanicd by 
a few disdples, procecded to the Ban! un-Narir, and askc-d 
froro them thcir contribution. They seemingiy agreed to tlie 
demand. and requested him to wait awhile. Whibt sitting 
witli his back to the wall of a house, he observed sinister move- 
mcnts amongst tlie inhabitants, which led him to divine their 
intention of murdcring him. 

But to explain the hostility of the Jews we must tTace back 
the coursc of cvents. We havc seen with what bitter animosity 
they dogged Mnhammcd’s (ootstcps from tlie moment of his 
arrival at Medina. They tried to sow disaffection among his 
people. Tliey libelled him and his followers. They mis- 
pronounccd thc words of the Koran so as to give them an 
offensive meaning. But this was not all. By their supcrior 
cducation and intclligence, by their union with thc party of 
thc Munahkin (thc DisaHectetl), and by the gencral unanimity 
wliich prevaikd among them (so different from the rlisunion 
of the Arabs), the Jews formed a raost dangerous elemcnt 
within the fedcratcd State which had risen under the Teachcr 
of Isl&m Among unadvanccd nations poets occupy tlie 
pocition and excrci.se tfic inUuence of tlic press in modem 
times . 1 Tlie Jewisli pocts by their supcrior culture naturaUy^ 

• Ser amu. |ip. J»-J*> 

• !bn ttl AthU. vol. tii. p. tjj, Tshui. vot. Ir. p jo. Mnir *ivl Sprr*t«« 
have strangrijr sail<lrU Ihi* p*rt at the aHaji Sir W Mutr doe* not IiimI 
»lty authnrity (or M. C. dc Pnctv»r« &aytn|{. Uut the Jeir* wrte lxnin.l by 
Ireaty to contntnitr tmesn!» thr thyat li hc hati rrlerTCd tn Tnbari he woukl 
havc »een (he (oDowing «tatcrnemi " Kn *uite il oidutma de rtnnir tette 
«omme. oo U rtpartittont eur la vlUe de Medine, et d'y lairr cootribuer e*alc 
nwn» Ur» luiU. teie qne lc* Iirni NkdMr. le* Kocauha rt cmut de Fadah. qu’y 
ctaiint ohiigc» par lr traiW.” — Zotmbcry » tranal. vol. ili. p. jo. 80 *1 mi 
Ibn ul-Athl», voTi. p. t jj. 
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ejccrcised a vast inHtjence among the Medinites. aud lliis 
induenee was chicfly directed towartb sowing sedition among 
tho Moslcms. and widening tlie lwcach betwccn tlieni and th» 
opposing taction. The dcleat of the idoiater» at Badr was felt 
as kcenly by the Jews as by the Meccans. Immcdiatcly alter 
this battlc a distinguished member of thcir mce. called Ka b. 
the son ol Ashmf. belonging to the tribe of Naz!r, publicly 
deploring the ill-success of tlie idolaters, proceedcd towards 
Mccca. Finding thc people there plunged in grief, hc spared 
no cjccrtion to revive their couragc. By his satircs against tite 
Prophct and hls disciples. by his elcgies on the Meccaus who 
had falkn at Badr, he succccdcd in exciting the Koreish to tliat 
frcnxy of vengeancc which foimd vcnt on the plains of Ohod. 
Having attomed his object. he retumed to hia home near 
Medina in tlic canton of Nazir, whcre he continued to attack 
Mohommcd and the Mnsulmans in ironical and obsccne verses, 
not sparing even the women of the Believers. whom hc addrtssed 
in terms of the grossest character. His acts wcrc opcnly 
directed against the conimonwealth of wliirh he was a raembcr. 
He belonged to a tribe wliich had entered into thc Compact 1 
wilh the Moslems, and pledged itself for thc intemal as wrll as 
the cxtemal safety o{ the Statc. Anothcr Jew of the Nazfr, 
AbO Raf'e Sali&ni, son oi Abu‘l Hukaik. was equaliy wild and 
bitter against thc Musulmans. lle inhabited, with a fraction 
ol his tritjc, tlie territories of Kiiaibar, four or fivc days’ joumey 
tu the north-wcst of Medina. Detcsting Mohammcd and the 
Musuimans, he made use of every endeavour to exdtc the 
neighbouring Arab tribes, such as tlie Sulaim and tlic Ghataidn, 
against Lhcm. It was impossiblc for tbc Musulman Common- 
weaith to tolerate this open treachery on the part of those to 

war ol Ohod \VhiUt preparing lor tlii» wrallu) canipaign. the Kartith 
rrnamtnd • nort r»t Ihr namr <4 Abi 'lljn to round thr trtbr» ot thr drwrt. 
aud ricitr thrrn l»y Uit Boa#i snd portlY againat tbc Modrmn. mad pcnuadr 
thrtn tl> l-an thr cooliilrt»c>. lurmni undct the murpicra ul thc Mcctanm. lot 
llur dntrm-tum o} Mohammod and htm tollmrrn» lliU inao had brco takrn 
ptUoan by the Mntirmm to th» botlle of Boilr. bol vr*m rrlnurd Iry tlit Ihuphct. 
wttbout raamun, oo ]>IMuln< litmmcll titvt» ajtaln «o take up aim» aRalnst tUe 
Mcdinitea in «pitr a( thin. h« mu temptrd to break hta word, and wrnt 
rcwnd the ttibn, rmiiiue tbcm to arm» by hls portry : end it i» *mid hr wn 
•mlocnUy tuocnatul to hto «rork Attrr Ohod he «aa again talcrn pnmnn 
•nd carcutcd by thr Moalrms, Ibn iiUh&m. p. y>t 
• Src a«tr. p. ja 
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whom cvcry consitlcratioii had been sliown. with thc object of 
sccuring tlidr ncutrality. if not thcir support. Thc vcry 
extsu*ncc of tht* Muslem conununity was at stake ; and every 
prindple o( salety requiml Lhat these traitorous dcsigns 
should be quietly fnistrated. The sentence of outlawry was 
exccutcd upon thein by the Medinites themselves—in one 
case by a member of thc tribe of Aus, in the othcr by a 
Khazrajite. 

t hristian controversialists havc stigmatised these exccuUons 
as "assassinations." And because a MoMem was sent secretly to 
kiU each of the criminals, in their prejudicc against the Propliet, 
they ahut their eyes to the justice of tht sentence. and Ihe 
necessity of a svrift and secret cxccution. There existed then 
no poUce court, no judkial tribunal. nor even a court-martial. 
to take coguisance of individual crinies. In thc abscncc of a 
State cxecutioner any individual might become tlie cxecutioner 
of the taw. Tliese inen had broken thdr lormal pact ; it was 
impossiblc to arrest thcm in pubhc, or exccute the sentence in 
tlie open before their dans. without causing unneccssary blood- 
slied. and giving risc to tlie feud of blood, and cverlasting 
ycndetta. The cxigendes of the State required that whatevcr 
should bc done should be done swiftly and noiselessly upon 
tliose whom public opinion had arraigned ond condĕmned . 1 
llie cxistence of thc republic, and the maintenance of peace 
and order within the dty. dejicndcd upon tlie prompt cxccution 
of tlie sentcnce passed upon the culprits bcfore they couJd rally 
their dansnicn round them. 

The fate of these two traitors, and Uie expulsion of tlieir 
3a h. a»w brethren the Banl-Kointika' from the Mcdinite 
w*t. r«bniary territorics, lud givcn rise to a bitter fecling of 
** K c amraosity among the Narir against tlie 

Prophet, The drcumstances connccted with the iunisluncnt 
of the Kaimika' requtrc a brief noticr Wliilst the other 
JewUli tribes were chicfly agricultural. tlic Bana-Kainuld* 
hardly posscssed a single field or date plantation. Tliey were 
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fur tbc mosl part artisiuis employed in bandicnJt of all kinds . 1 
Scditious and unruly, alwnys nrady ior a broil like tbeir co- 
rdigionists ol Alcsamiria. the Banu-KainukS' were aiso noted 
for tiie f\trenic laxity of tlieir morals. One day a yming girl 
froin the country came to thcir baaaar or market (SAk) to sell 
milk. Tbe Jewish youths insultcd hcr gro&sly. A Moslem 
passer-by took the part of the girl, and in the fray which ensued 
the author of the outrage was Idlled; whcrcupon the cntire 
body of the Jews present rosc and slaughtered the Moslem. A 
wild sccne then foUowcd. The Mosiems. enraged at the murdcr 
of their compatriot, flcw to arms, blood Aowcd fast, aitd many 
wcre killed on both sides. At the first news of the riols, 
Mohammcd hastnwd to the spot, and, by his presence, suc- 
cceded in restraining the fuiy of his ioUowcrs. He at once 
perceiYed what the end would be of these seditions and disorders 
if ollowed to take their course. Medlna would be tumed into 
an amphitheatre. in wliich mcmbers of hostile factions niigbt 
murdcr onc another with impunity. The Jews had opcnly and 
knowingly iniringed the trnns of their compact It was 
neccssary to put a stop to this witb a firm hand, or (arcwell to 
aU hope of peace and security. Cunsequentiy Mohawmcd 
pmcecdrd at once to the quarter of the Bani-kainuka*, and 
required thcm to entcr definitely into tiie Moslem Common- 
wetdth by embraring Islarn. or to vacate Modina. Thc reply 
of the Jews was couched in tlie inost offcnsivc tcnns. " O. 
Mohammcd, do not be clated witli thc victory over thy 

peoplc (the Koretsh). Thou hast had an affair with men 

ignorant of thc art of war. lf thnu art desirous of 

ha\ing any dralings witli us, we shaU show thee that 

wc are men." 1 Thcy then shut themselves up in thcir fortress, 
aud set Mohamined s authority at defiance. But thcir rcduc- 
tion was an absolutc duty, and siege was accordingly laid to 
their stronghold without loss of tirae. After tittcen days thcy 
surrendered. At fin»t it was intcnded to inHict somc semc 
punishment on them, but the clemency of Mohammed’s naturc 


• Talmri. vul ui. p 8 

*lb° llpham. p }4j T*boxi givt» tlie »peech ol U»e KainakA' wtlh ■ 
«Ught vu!utK-R Bot all hittoruni agrre In tu brin* dr&nnt aml oD«nUvr. 
I cjuu<4 understand whenco Gtbbon oblained thr rxc«uivctv nioek »rnlv !ir 
puu tnto the moatb oI thrir p«o|d» l > 
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ovcrcamc tl»r. dictatcs of justicc. and tt»c BunJ-KainukS* were 
siniply banishcd 

All thesc circumstanccs wcrc nuikling within thc brcasts of 
the Bani un-Nazlr. Tlicy only waited for a favourable 
opportunity to rid themselves of Mohanimed, and thmdore 
hKiked upon his arrival amongst them as providential. But 
tbcir sinister designs. as we have before said, did not escape the 
eye of the Prophct. He immediately left the place without 
raising thc suspkions of the Jews. and thus savcd liimsclf aud 
his disciples fn>m almost ccrtain destruction.* 

The Bani un-Naztr had now placed themselves in ejcactly 
the same position as the Banl-Kainuki* had preriously done. 
Tliey Itad by thcir own act put tliemselves outside the pale of 
the Charter ; and therelore on his arrival at Medina. Mohammed 
sent them a message of the samc import as that which was sent 
to thc Kainuka' Relying on thc support of thc Munahkln 
and Abdullah ibn-Ubayy, the Bani un-Nozlr returned a 
dchant answcr. Disappointcd, howevcr, in thc promiscd 
assistance of Abdullah. and of their brethren, the Baul- 
Kuraizlia, after a siege of fiftccn days * thcy sucd for terms. 
The previous ofler was renewcd. and tliey agrccd to evacuate 
their territories. They were allowed to takc all thcir movabks 
with them. with the caception of arms.* In order to prevent 
thc Moskms from occupying tlicir dwellings, tlicy destroyed 
thcsc before leaving . 4 

Tlicir laruls, warJike matcrials, etc., wliicli thcy could not 
Rabi i 4ij. carr y awa y. were distributed by tlie Prophet 
» Jimo to Juijr with thc consent aud cordial approval of tlw 
*** A C Ansar. among the Mulmjirin, wlio. up to tlii* 

time had been cntirely dependent for support on the gencrnsity 
of thc Medinites. Notwithstanding thc strong brotherly love 
wliich cxisted bctween tlie *' Rcfugees " and tlie " Helpcrs," * 
Mohammed kncw that the assistancc of the Medinitcs ahordcd 


1 A» any betrayal ol nsplcion by Slohammed or hu diadpla ut thc mtcnt» 
ol thc Jow» would have made thete peoulc despermte. mnd precipitatod mmttcn. 
the Ptujdiet weat maray by li!mwM, lravm* hi» tutlower» brhind, whtch led the 
Jew» to mippooe he wa» not gone l»r, mnd wontd quickly retura 
* Tmbari uy» elrvtn dmr» (vol m p 5t). 

' Ibn Hishim. pp t>ji. 655 ; |bn ul-Athlr. vnl. IU p 1 jj . AbulledA, p. 4« 
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but n precarious mcans of subsistcncc. He accordingly 
asscmblcd thc principul men from among tlw Ans&r. and ask«i 
tlu*m whcther they had any objcction to his distributing ainong 
thcir poor brcthren who had loUowed him fron» Mccca the goods 
lcft behind by thc Jcws. With onc voice they answcred, 
" Givc to our brotlicrs thc goods of the Jews ; assign to thcni 
even a portion of ours : we willingly consent.” Upon this the 
Prophet dividcd tlic jiropcrty among thc Muliajirin and two 
of the Ansar who werc extremdy poor.‘ 

Thc expulsion of the Ranl un-Nailr took place tn the mnnth 
of Rabi I. of thc lourth ycar* The rcmaimng portion of this 
year and thc early part of the next wcre passcd in reprcssing 
the spasmodic hostile attempts of tbc nomadic tribes against 
thc Moslcms. and in inihcting pimishmcnts for varions 
murderous forays on the Medinitc territories.* 

Mcanwhile thc encmies of the Paith wcre by no incans idle. 
Far and widc thc idolaters had scnt their 5A .*. «jni 
cmissarics to stir up the tribes against thc lUy u> tyi 
Mnsletns. Thc Jcws wcre thc most activc in Apo1 617 * c 

these efforts. Some of the Bani-Narir liad remaincd behind 
with their brethren settlcd ncar Khaibar, and thcre, fired with 
the hopc of vengeance, had sct themselvcs to the work of 
formiug anotber league for the dcstruction of the Bclicvers.' 
Tlicir cfforts werc succcssiul bcyond thcir utmost hopcs. A 
(nnnidable cnalition was soon formed ; and an army, con- 
risting of ten thousand wdl-appointcd mcn, marchcd upon 

* Ihn Hhtkijn. p 654 ; Iba ui-AtUtr. vot li ji i jj ; TsKin. vxA. lii. p. >4. 
A prineijilr wu hciKrtncth oUUtshed thiit «ny «oqui»rtioo. not miuto nt 
uttul waif.nr. aiicmhl Mcmg lo th* Sute. or tbe ehlel <if the St»tr . nad 
Itut iU appiU»tina atimild depend npon hi« ducr«tkia |vid« Oroil Mntulmtin 
l«y M. Ouwry. p. 357). Sui* li*. ol the Kormn tiwU almml entirrly nl thr 
circumntance connrrtrd wrth tbo hnnuhmmt ol thr Uanl un-Sailr 

1 Arconting to lhn-l!Wh&m. p. 653. and AballodA. p. 40; Tutiuri, vnl iii 
P' 53 , **y» it vu the rnuntli ol S»far. 

* Ot thu lutnrr «m tlic oapeditioa agamat Uir Christian Arab» ol DOitiat 
ul.jandal la plat» accordlng to AhullnU, atront *even «tay»‘ journrj t«> the 
**ttl •>* Damancu»), wtui Imd irtopjtnl thr Mcdinito tralhc with Srria and 
rvro thrratmrd a raid upon Mnllna . thew maraodm», bowcrer. fleil on Uio 
ippnaih o< llir Moolriut. aiul Mnhammrd rrtunMid tn Mrdtna. altor comJud- 
»nj a trcaty with a nrighbouring chari. to whorn bn gnantrd pcrml««t»on of 
jMriuragr on tho Mnltnite temtoriti—t' dr 1 ’rtcrcal, vol. ui. p. tav; Talaui, 
vol. iii. p. 60 

* Ih» hhira, p. poj ; Ihn ol Athtr, vol. U p. tjp; Taban, vot. ih. pp. 00. Ai. 
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Medlna, under the conimand of the rck-ntlcss Abu SufiAn. 
Mreling no opposition on their way, thcy soon encamped 
within a fcw tnilcs of Mcdlna, on its most wilnerablc side, 
towanls Ohod. To opposc tliis host the Mosleins could only 
ShawwAi5A.1t. mustcr a body of thrcc thousand men. 1 Forced 
=* F«bruar>- thus by thcir inferiority in numbcrs, as wdl as 
by thc factious opposition <if the MunSfiktn 
within tlie aty.* to rcmain on the dcfensivc, thcy dug a decp 
trcncli round tlic unpmtccted quarters of Medina, and, Ieaving 
their womcn and chiidren for safcty in their fortified houses, 
tbcy cncamped nutside thc city, with thc moat in front of them. 
In the mcantimc thcy rclied for thc safcty of the other side, if 
not upon the activc assistancc, at least upon the neutraJity of 
the Banf-Kuraizha, who possessed scvcral fortrcsscs at a short 
distancc, towards thc south-east. and were bound by the 
Cumpact to assist the Moalcms against cvcry assailant. These 
Jcws, ho»Tver, werc pcr&uadcd by the idolatcrs to viobtc their 
pledged laith, and to join thc Korcish. As soon as tlie ncws of 
tlieir defection rcached Mohammed, he deputed “ the two 
Sa^ds," Sa’d ibn-Mu az and Sa'd ibn- Ubada. to entreat them 
to retum to their duty. Thc reply was defiant and sulleti: 
“ Who is Mohammcd, and who is the Apostlc of God that we 
should obcy him ? There is no bond or compact bctwixt us 
and him." * 

As thesc Jews wcre wcll acquaintcd with thc locality, and 
could materially assist thc bcsicger» by showing lliem thc 
weak points of the city, thc constemation antong thc Moslctn» 
becamc gTeat. whilst t)»c disaffccted body within the w<tIU 
increascd thc clcments of danger.* 

TIic idolaters and the Jcws, tailing in aU their attempts to 


• Ibn-Hiiiiim. p. 678. 

• Ktinrred (o in the Koran, »ura xxjciii. vtnn u, ij, ^ 

• Ibo HithAtn, p. 675 j Moir. voi iiL p. jj$. 

, “ *» Usmu*««nv pwintr,) ln Ihc Koran. *um x«Ul iSurnt 

hl,! **vv» 1 ^7'« )■ Uut I cannot rcl.t ouoUn* a lew vrr»« 

he " l hcy > nu trom **»ve yw» «»«* itora hclow you. «ini 

" yo J“ Fy '?, b 7* rnC d ! ,,Tac J r ' 1 - ftn<1 >°°' camr un into yanr Ihroat*. 

irni» «kmight. ot c.od, thcn wrrc thc l'*ithlul triwl. and 
n ^ ,h 7'l’ ,ahe; »*•«» * h » «li-rtwtod and dricawd 

*«1 "•» Aporak h.v, made n. but a 
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draw the M<»lems into the opcn fidd, or to surprise thc dty 
undcr the direction of Jcmsh gttidcs, dctermined upon a 
rcgular assault. Thc sicge had alrcady lastcd twcnty days. 
The restlcs 5 tribes of the desert, who had madc common causc 
with the Koreish and thdr Jewish allies, and who had ejcpccted 
an easy prey, were becoming wcary of this protracted campaign. 
Grcat eHorts werc made at this critical mi»mcnt by the leaders 
of the belcagucring host to cross the trendt attd fali upon the 
stnall Moslem force Evay attcmpt was, however, rcpulsed 
by untiring vigilance on the part of the Prophct. The elements 
now seented to combine against tbe besieging army; thcir 
horses were perishing fast. and provisions werc bccoming 
scanty. Disunion was rife in their rnidst. and the far-secing 
chief of the Moslems. with ntatchless prudence, fomented it 
into actuaJ division. Suddenly tliis vast coalition. which had 
scemed to menacc the Moslcms with inevitable destniction. 
vanished into thin air. In thc darkness of night, ainidst a 
storm of wind and rain, their tents overthrown, their lights 
put out, Abfi SuRAn and tl»e majority of his formidable army 
Hed, the rest took rcfugc with thc Banl-Kurariha.' Mohammed 
had in thc night loretold to his followers the dispersion of their 
enemies. Daybreak saw his prognosticarions fulfilkd, and the 
Moslcms retumed in joy to the dty.* 

But the victory was hardly achievcd in the opinion of the 
Moslems as long as the Bani-Kurauha 
remained so near, and in such dangerous pJbraareArtto 
proahnity to the dty of Islam Thcy liad ** 
proved themselves traitors in spite of their 
su'om ailiancc, and had at one time almost surprised Mcdlna 
from their sido,—an event which, if successful, wuukl luvc 
involved the general massacre of the faithful. Tlic Moslen» 
therefore frJt it thcir dnty io dcmand an c.\p!anation of 
the treachery. This was doggediy refused. Thc conscquence 
was that the Jews were besicgcd, and compclled to surrender 
at discretion They made «nly onc condition, that thcir 
punishment should bc left to the judgmcnt oi the Auaite 
chid, Sa’d ibn-Mu‘az. This man, a ficrcc soldier wbo bad bccn 

1 Itm Huhim, p oSj ; Ibn ul Athlr, vot ii. p. 140. 

• to Moilmn «nnaU Ui» w»r »• callnl ttic " Wax ot tiic Trcnch." 
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wounderi tn the attack, and indecd dicri from his wounds the 
next day, infuriatcri by their trcacherous conduct. gave 
sentencc that the tighting mcn should bc put to death, and that 
the womcn and childrcn should becoine the alaves of the 
Moslems ; and this sentcncc was carried into esecution . 1 “ It 
was a hareli, bioody sentence," says Lane-Poolc, '* worthy of 
thc episcopal gcncrals of the army against the Albigenses. or 
of the deeds of the Augustan agc of Puritanism ; bul it must 
bc remenibcred that thc crime of thcse mcn was high tneason 
against the Statc during a timc oi siege ; and those who have 
read how Wellington*s march could be traccd by the b*>dies 
of deserters and pillagers lwnging from thc trees. nced not be 
surprised at thc summary exccution of a traitornus dan.*' * 

The punishmcnt intlicted on the various jewish tribes lias 
iumislicd to thc Christian biographcrs of the Prophet. Iike 
Muir, Sprengcr, Weil and Osbom. a ground for attack. Thc 
punishment metcd out to tbe Banl-Kainuki' and Banl un- 
Narir was far bclow thcir dcscrts. The Banl-Kuniirlia alone 
were trcated with severity. 

Httman nature ts so constituteri that, boweyer criminal the 
acts of an indiririual may be, the moment he is trcated with a 
severity which to our minri seems harsh or cntel, a natural 
rcvulsion of fcciing occurs. and the sentimcnt of justice givcs 
phice to pity within our hearts. No doubt the sentence on the 
Ban!-Kuraizha, Irom our point of view, was severe But. 
howcvcr much we may regrct that thc fate of thcse poor people 
should have bcen, though at their own spccial requcst, Idt itt 
the hands of an infuriated soldier—however much wc may 
regret that the scntence of this man should have been so carried 
into effect— 1 we must not, in thc sentiraent of pity, overiook 
the stem qucstion of juslice and culpability. We must bear 
in mind thc crimcs uf which thcy were guilty—thdr trcachery, 
their open hostility, their defection from an alliance to which 
tlte>- wcre bound by evcr>’ sacred tie. Nor mttst we aitogetbcr 
Inrget thc tcmptations which they, the worshippera ol the 
pitre Jehovah, hcld out to the heathen Arabs to continue in the 

1 Ihti Hishdm. pp ASb-690; |ba ul-AUUr, vol. It p. 141 rt ita ; Tatwrt, 
vol th p.68 ’ 

• S*U(Hou» from ttu Kotmn. Intruit p. Irr. 
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pmctice ni idniatry. Somt Moslcrm might naturally hjt 
incliniid to say. with thc Owistion moroiist; " It is bettcr that 
thc wirktd sitnuld be destroycd a hundrcd times over tluui that 
thcy bhould tempt those who arc yct innocent to join thcir 
oompany.” * 

Thcse Moslems miglit say with liim. witli only thc variation 
of a word : ” Let us but think what might bave been our fatc, 
and thc fate of cvery other nation umler heavcn at this hour. 
had tlic swortl of thc Arab 1 done its work morc sparingly. 
Tlte .i rab s sword, in its bloodiest executions, wrought a work 
of mcrey for all thc countries of the cartli to the very cnd of 
tlle world. If tlic Christian s argumenl is corrcct and not 
inhuman, certainly thc MosIcm's argument cannot bc other* 
wise. Other Moslems. however. mighl look upon this fcarful 
scntcnce on the Banl-Kurauha in the «une light as Carlylc 
looks upon the ordcr of CromwcU for the promiscuous massacre 
of thc Irish inhabitant.s of Drogheda : ’ An ormcd soldicr 

Kdcmnly conscious of himseU that he is the soldier of God tlic 
Just—a consciousnes which it wrll bescems all soldiera and 
all mcn to hnve alwaj-s,—armed soldicr, tcrrible as dcath, 
ndcntlcss as doom ; doing God's judgment on thc enemics of 
God." 

Wc, howcver. are not disposcd to look at tlie punishmcnt of 
thesc Jews froni cithcr of thcsc poiuts of \*iew. Wc simply look 
upon il as an act donc in complete accordance with the laws 
of war as then imderato«Kl by the nations oi the world ; “ a 
striet applicatinn nf ndmitted aistoms of war in thusc days." • 
These pcnplc brmrglit thcir fatc upon theinseives. lf they had 
bccn put to dcath. cven without thc judgmcnt of Sa'd. it would 
havp bccn in consonancc with thc principka whidi then pre- 
s-ailed. But thcy had tlu-niselves chosen Sn*<l as thc solc 
arhitcr and judgc ol thrir fatc ; they kncw that his judgmcnt 
wns not nt all contrary to the recrivcd notioas, and accordingly 
nevcr mummred. Thcy knew tliat if they had succoedwl they 
would have mnssacred thcir encmies witbout compunctioti. 
Pieoplc judge of tbc massncres of King David according to tlie 

* Arnoiit'• Srrmrnu. 4 th Setmoii. " \V*n at U» Uiacllt*»." pn. «a 

1 In lh» onipiial. ol rour*o l*r»riite». 

• An otacnrsunn »1 Hui o/Gntrr. rol. vx. p. AV> . 
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“ lights o( lus timc." * Evcn the fcarfu! slaughtere eommitted 
by tlw Christians in primitive times are judged according to 
certain " lights." \Vhy should not the defensive wars ol the 
carly Moslrms be looked at from the samc standpoint ? But. 
whatcvcr the point of view. an unprcjudice»! mind * wil! 
perccivc that no htame can possibly attach to the Prophcl in 
the cxecution of thc Banl-Kurakha. 

The number of mcn e.xecuted could not have bcen morc than 
200 or 250. 

In the distribution of tlie surviving people. it is said, a young 
Jcwess of the name of Raihana was allotted to the Propltct. 
Some say shc was prcviously set apart. Tlie Christian 
historians, always rcady to scixe upon any point which to tlicir 
mind nffcrs a plausihle gmund for attarldng Mohammed, Iiavc 
not failcd to makc capital of this story. Leaving thr examina- 
tion of the question of s!avery to a later chapter, we will Itere 
only observc that the allotment of Raihana, even if tnte. 
luraishes no ground for modcrn attack, as H was pcriectly 
consonant with the customs of war recogniscd in thosc days. 
Tlie story about Raihana becoming a wife of the Prophet is a 
fabrication, for, aiter this evcnt. she disappears frum history 
and we hear no more of her, whilst of others we havc fuil and 
circumstantial accounts. 

* 2 Sam viii. * : " Tlie coBquered Ammonttes hc tnatoi «rith even gtrulcr 
(erocity, tearing aml hrwins wmc o( them h» picce* with harrmre, um anit 
•»w*. »n*l routrng othrr» in brick-ktln»" (jdi. *i) : Mnitlaml, JtmttA 
LiUtatpre tnd Mmi/m EitutrUum, p. 21 Oomparr «i»n Stanlcy » Lreiurtt mt 
tkr Jtudih Chureh, voI. »(. p 99. 

»1 r.ati only remrmbrr M Barth#lrmy St. HUaire. Mr. Jnhnmo. «nrt Mr 
Stanlry laoe Poole «mong European» wbo hnve nwt bcrn carrird uway by 
prv)udke. 
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T HE farmidable cnalitinn (orrncd by the Jews and the 
idolatcn» to compuss thc dcstruction of thc ncw 
commonwcalth of Medina had uttcriy failcd. well 
might tlic Moslems say, rairaculously . 1 But the surruunding 
triljes of thc descrt, wiid and fiercc, werc 6 A . h .,, jw j 
coramitting dcprcdations, accompanied with Apiti*i7 to uth 
mtirdcrs, on the Medinite tcrritories : and the April 626 A c 
cxistencc of the State required the employment of stcrn 
measures for their repression. Sevcral expeditions were 
despatched against these marauders, but the slippcry sons 
of the desert gcncraliy cvaded the approach of the Moslcms. 
Tlie Bani-Lihyan. wlio had requcsted Mohamracd to scnd 
a few of his disciples among thcm to tcach the precepts 
of Islam. and who. on thc arriva! of the missionaries. 
had killcd wrac and sold the rest to thc Meccans,—had, np to 
this penod, rcmaincd nnpimishcd. But thc time had come 
whcn tliis crime should 1 « avcnged. In thc month of Jumadi 
I. of this year, a body of troops, under thc pcrsonal command 
of tlic Prophet, marched against tlie Itani-Lihyan. Tlie 
marauders. however, rcccis-ing timely notice of thc Prophcts 
approach, iicd into the mountains, and the Mosiems returned 
to Medina without having accomplishcd thcir purposc.* 

• Cump. Kor»n, «ir» xxxiii. vcj 9 

' lbo-Hlihlm, p 718. Iha ol Alhtr, vot U. p «43: Tahut. voi. Ut. 

p. r». 
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A fcw days had only elapsed when a chief of the Banl- 
Fitflra, a branch of the nomad horde of Ghataian (Khail- 
Ghatafan), suddcnly fell upon the opcn suburbs of thc city, 
and drove off a large herd of camels, murdcring thc man who 
had charge of thcm, and carrying off his wife, Tl»e Moslcms 
wcre immediately on their track, and a fcw of the animals were 
recovercd ; btjl tbe Bcdouins escaped into the desert witli tlie 
larger portion of their booty. 

It was about this time that the Prophct granted to the monks 
of the monastery of St. Catherinc, ncar Mounl Sinai, and to ali 
Christians, a Chartcr which has been justly designatcd os onc 
of the noblest monuments of cnlightcncd tolerance that the 
history of the world can produce. This rmiarkable documcnt, 
which has bcrn faithfuUy prescrvcd by thc annalists of Nim. 
displays a manrcllous breadth of vicw and Ubcrality of con- 
ception. By it tJic Pmphet secured to the Christions pmdlcgcs 
and immunities which thcy did not possess evcn under 
sosTrcigns of their own crced : and dcclarcd that any Moslctn 
vio!ating and abusing wiiat was therein ordcrcd, should be 
regarded as a violater of God's testament, u transgressor of 
His commandments, and a slightcr of His faith. He under- 
took himseU. and cnjoined on his folIowers, to protect the 
Christians. to dcfcnd thetr churches. tbc residcnces of thcir 
priests, atid to guard thcm from aU injuncs. They wcre not 
to be tmfairiy taxcd ; no bishop was to be driven out of hts 
bishopric ; no Christian was to be forced to reject his rcligiott; 
no ntonk was to be expclled £rom his monastcn»; no pilgrim 
was to bc dctaincd from his pilgrimage. Nor wcrt* the Christtan 
churches to bc pulled down for the sakc of biiilding mosquc» 
or huitses for thc Moslems. Christian women married to 
Moslems were to cnjoy their own rdiginn, and not to he 
subjectcd to conipulsioti or annoyancc of any kind on th.it 
accoimt. If Christians should stand in necd of a^ista nce for 
thc repair of Iheir chnrdtes or monastcries, «»r any other mnttcr 
pertaining to their rdigioti. thc Moslcms werc to assist tlicni. 
This was not to be considered as taking purt in their religion, 
but as merely rendering them assistance in tlieir nced, and 
complying with thc nrdinanr.es of the Prophet wliiclt were made 
in their favour by the authority of God and of His AposUc. 
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Shoutd the Moslems bc cngagcd iu hostilities with outsido 
Chmtuns. no Christian rrsident amnng thr Moslrms should bc 
tit iitcd with tontempt on account of liis crecd. Any Moslcm 
so treating a Chnstian shotild bc occounted recaJcitrant to the 
Prophet. 

Mon always attaches an idca of greatness to the character of 
a person wlio, whilst possessing tlie power of retuming evil for 
e\dl. not only preaches but (rractiscs tbe divine principlt of 
forgivencss Mohammed. as thc chief of thc State and guardian 
of thc life and liberty of the people. in the cxercise of justice 
stcmly punished every indmduaJ guilty of crime. Mohammed 
the Proplict. tlic Teachcr, was gcntlc and merciful even to his 
greatest cncmies. In him were combined the highest attributes 
thal the liunian mind can conceive—justice :ind mercy. 

A chicf of thc tribc of Hanifa, namcd Thumiima, son uf 
Dtliil, was taken prisoner by tlic Moslems in one of thcir 
expeditions against the unruly Arahs of thc desert. He was 
bruught to Metilna. wherc hc was so affectcd by thc kmdness 
of thc I*rophct, that from an cnemy hc soon bccamc thc most 
devoteiJ follnwer. Kctuming to liis pcopie he stoppcd the 
transport to Mecca of provisions from Yemilma, and thia 
stoppage by Thumama rcduccd tlie Meccans to the direst 
straits. Failing to movc thc Hanaiites, thcy at last addresscd 
thcmselvcs to Molianuned, and besought him to intcrccde for 
them The Prophets heart was touched with pity, and he 
rcquested Thiimama to aliow thcm to have whatever tiicy 
wanted ; and at his word the convoys werc again pcrmitted lo 
reacli Mecca. 

Endicss instances might bc cited of Mohammcds merciful 
nature. We wili. howeveT, only instancc two A daughter of 
liis—a bcJoved child—was. after the treaty of Hudaibiya, lleeing 
from Mecca. Slic was far advanced in prcgnancy, and as she 
was mounting hcr camcl, a Knreisb named HabriLr, with 
churacteristic (erocity, drove the butt end of his lance against 
Iut. throwing hcr to the ground. and eventually causing lier 
dcath. On thc conqucst of Mecca the murdcrcr was pn> 
scribed. After hiding for somc time lic presented himsell 
beloro the Prophet. and threw himseH on tlie mtrcy of the 
bereavcd fathcr. The wrong was greut; the crime was 
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alrocious—but tl»e injury was personal. The man was to ull 
appearancc sincere in liis pcmtence and thc profession of thc 
Faith- Pardou was uncomUtionally grantcd. Thc Jcwcss who 
attempted his life at Khaibar, and Ikrima. the son of Abd Jahl. 
wlio was bitterly personal in his animosity towards the Prophet. 
were fneely forgiven. 

A tribe of Christian Bcdo\xins (the Banl-Kalb), settled about 
Dumat ul-Jandal, had, ui their depredations, appearcd on tho 
Medinite tcrritories. An expcdition was now despatcltcd to 
summon thcm to cmbrace Isl&m and lorcgo their lawless 
practices. Whilst delivering his injunctions to «lie captain who 
hcadcd this small force, Mohammeti uscd the memorable words, 
" In no case shalt thou use deceit or perhdy, nor shalt thou kill 
anv child." 1 

In his instructions to the leaders of the expeditions against 
marauding and hostile tribes and peoplc. he invariably enjoined 
thcm in perwnptory terms ncvcr to injune thc wcak “ In 
avcnging the injuries inllicled upon ns," he said to Iiis troops. 
whom hc despatclied against tlie Byaantines. " molest not thc 
harmlcss inmates of domestic seclusion ; spare thc w-cakness 
of the female sex ; injure not the infant at thc breast, or those 
who are ill m bed. Abstain from demolishing the dwellingt oi 
the unresisting inhabitants; destroy not thc means of thcir 
subsistence, nor their fruit trees; and touch not the palm " 
Abu Bakr, fol!owing his master, thus cnjoined lus captain 
" O Ycrid! bc sure you do not oppress your own pcople. nor 
makc tliem uncasy, but advise with thcm in all your aCairs. 
and tuke care to do that which is right and just; for lho«: that 
do otherwise shall not prosper. Whcn you meet your enemics 
quit yourselvcs likc men, and do not tum your baclcs; and if 
you gain the victory, kill not Uttle children, nor old people. nor 
women. Destroy no palm trees, nor bum any liclds of com. 
Cut down no fruit trees, nor do any mischief to cattle. only such 


• Itin HiHhim. p. 993. Comp»rr the*« iniuoction» ot thr Anbian Piophet 
u aHo tlie hUtonc wonii ol Abfi Bakr (tho Or*t r.oBph) to Ycllil bni AW 
Suhin. when drspatchin* him Mtam.it the Hruntmn. wlth tlu lommandi oi 
thc braelite JArophet ; “ Thu» aaith the l.atd ol HooU Now go atul 
Miiitr Atnalrk. aud uttrrly dnttoy «II tliat tbejr havc, aiul »pwre thetn not; 
but «l»y both man and «roman. inlunt atul »uckling, i« ami «hrep. tamtl «tul 
a».*' I. Sani. xv 3; " Slay otteriy old and young. both tnnidi, and HUl* 
childtm. «nd wumca " Etĕk lx. t. 
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as you kill for thc ncccssity of subsistence. WTien you make 
any wenanl or artidc, stand to it, and bc as good a* your 
woni. As you gt> on. you will lind sonic rdigioiis persons tliat 
Uve retircd in monasteries, wlm propose to thcmsclves to scr\'c 
God that way. Lct tliem alone, and ncithcr kill thcm nor 
destroy their monasterics .’' 1 Tliese injimctions contnut 
strongely with the fearfnl denunciations of the Christians. 
Catholic, Protcstant and Greek, from the days of St. Lactantius 
to thosc of thc CoYcnantcrs.* Thc followers of the ” 1 ’rince of 
Pcace" burnt and ravished, pillaged and murdcred pro- 
miscuously, old and young, tnnlc and femalc, without com- 
punctiou, up to recent times. And his vicegerents 011 earth, 
popes and patriardis, hishops, pricsts. and prcsbytcrs, approved 
of their crimes. and frequcntly granted plenary alsolution for 
the most heinous oBcnces. 

In tbe month of Sha b&n of this year (Novembcr-lXxcmbcr. 
6 ij) an cxpcdition was directed against thc Banl-Mustalik 
Tbesc people had up to this time been on friendly tcrms with 
thc Moslcms. But. reccntly, instigatcd by thcir chicf Harith. 
thc son of AbO Zirir,* thcy Uad thrown <»fl their allegiancc. 
and committcd torays on thc subiurbs of Me<liux The 
expedition was cntirely succcssful. and scvcral prisoncrs wcrc 
taken, amongst wliutn was a daughtcr of Hirith. callcd 
Juwairiya. 

Suc years had now passed sincc the exile> of Mccca had lelt 
thcir ltomes and their country for the sake of tlicir faith, and 
of Uim who liatl iniused into them a ncw consciousncHs such as 
they hnd ncvcr fclt bcforc, awakcning in tliem thc spirit of 
union. love, and brothcrhooil. Peoplc Aocked irom cvcry part 
of Arabta to Hsten to tlic words of the wcmdrmm man who had 
achicvcd all this ; to ask his counsel in the aliairs of everyday 
life, evcn as tlw sons of Israel consultcd of old the proplict 
SamueL* 


‘ Cnrorar* MitV« Hi.tery d MukammtJamnm. pp 4J. 4'* G*tvicr. 

Vi» dt \lahomtt. im I1H0. 

• The nusacrt ot 5000 ChiiMsc roen. «omm *nd tliiUlim nt maacryrsttlicnk 
In Mnocbuiu iu ihc twcnticlh crntury liy Uur Uoopt ot u grent Chrtoimn powcr 
need» no nienUoo 

• With « tid ; Ihu Hiiiiini. p. ?a\ . Ibn uI Athtr, w4. b. p 14 O. 

• St*»!«•> '» LtUuttt un tkt Jtmitk Ckuttk, vot. I in lota 
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But thc hearts of tl\ese exilcs still yearned sadly for tlie 
placc of their birtli. Drivcn frotn thcir liomes, Uicy had found 
relugc in a rival city . cxpelkd from thc preducts of thc sacred 
Kaaba. whidi lomictl thc glorious centre of all their ossoda- 
tions,—the one spot round which gathcrcd the history of thcir 
nation,—for six years had they bccn denicd ti»e pilgrimage of 
the holy siirine. a custoin roiuid wliich time, with its hoary 
traditions. had cast thc halo of sanctity. The Teacher himseU 
longed to sec thc place of liis nativity with as great a yeaming. 
Tlu- templc of the Kaaba bdonged to thc wholc Arab nation. 
Thc Kureish wcrc inerely the custodians of this shrine, and 
werc not authorised by the public law of the couutry to interdict 
the approach even uf an enemy, ii he presented himseli wilhout 
any hostilc design, and with the avowed objcct of (ulhlling a 
rehgious duty.* 

The season of thc pilgriniage liad approached ; tlic Prophet 
occordingly announced liis intcntiun of visiting the holy placcs. 
At once a tliousand voices respondcd to thc call. Preparations 
wrrc rapidly madc, and, accompanicd by seven hundted 
Moslems, Ansar and Muli.ijirin, all perfectly unarmed, he set 
out on the pilgriniage.* Tlie animosity of the Koreish, how- 
ever, was not yct extingnished. They posted themselves, with 
a large anny, some milcs in advance of Mecca. to bar tbe way. 
but soon after fell back on the dty, in ordcr to lccep every 
point of access closed to the Moslenis. They swore solemuly 
not to allow thc (oUowers of the Prophet to cnter the slirine, 
and maltreatcd thc envoy who was scnt to tlu*m to solidt 
permissiou to visit the Kaaba. A body of the Meccans went 
round thc Prophcts cncampment with thc avowed object of 
killing any unwary Mosicm who might Ieave the camp. Tbcy 
evcn attacked thc Prophet with stoncs and arrows.* Pinding 


' T»tian. vo| iu. p. «4 ; laussin dc F*rccval. v( 4 . «i Jip 174, 173 1 »*i 

• Ibn itiat.Ain, p 7*0. TatMul, vol. lii. p. «4 ; llm ul-Athtr. vol II p 15» 
Abiillcdi. p 60, nirntioas the number as 1400 

• When aomr ol Ihcio men wtt» «eircd and brooglit belntr thc Prophst. h* 
paidoncti and rrtnucd thom. Ibn Hisltini. p. 745 It wati on thli oc.aalon 
that thc Mtnlctint toolc the pifd«c. calleti “ 'n.e Agrtrahlc PletJgr " {Uet mt W- 
t/trmin). at r»it> Hrdgr ollht- Trre " {Dmiat tttk Sttatatn) Oamta bring »cnt 
It» tbe Korrtah U> trpral ihr rcjont lot permitaun. tlury wiaed «nd detained 
blm Tlio Maalrtua. (eariul o( hta tmitdcr. (locked round Mohainmtd. and 
wilenmly «wore to «tn*. bi> drath Ibn Huhlm, p. 746: Konn. «ma 
alviil. ver. 17, cotup. alwj Muir, voi. lv p ja. 
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0 >e iduLitcrs ininiovablr. and wisldul himscli to end tiur state 
o{ warhue betwecu tlie Moslt-ms aml tbr Korrisb, Mtihamnictl 
esprcsscd liiiwdl wiliing to agrec to any tcrms tlie Meccans 
miglit (eci inclinrd to imposc. After inudi dillkulty a trcaty 
was condudcd, by wliidi it was agrccd that all hostilities 
should ceasc for ten years; that anyoue coming from tlie 
Koreish to the I*rophct without the permission of thc guardian 
or chicf, should be rc-delivcred to tlie idolatcrs ; that any 
uidividual from among tlie Moslems going over to the Meccans 
should uot bc surrendcred ; that any tril>c dcsirous ai entcrmg 
into olliance, either with thc Koreislt or with tlie Moslems, 
sliould bc at liberty to do so witliout hindrancc; tliat thc 
Mo&lcms should retrace their stcps on this occasion, without 
advancing farther; that they sliould be pemiitted in thc 
iollowing ycar to visit Mecca and to remain thcrc for threc 
days witii their ttavelling arms, oamely, their " scimitars in 
sheaths." • 

The modcration and magnaniinity displayed by Muhnmmcd 
in concluding tliis treaty causnl somc discontcnt among thc 
morc impulsivc <d liis iolluwcrs, in whose hcarts thc injuries 
and crucltics inilicted by the Kurcish yet tankled. In virtue 
o( the third stipulatiou nf thc treaty. hy whidi tlic Moslen» 
bound themsdvcs to surrcnder evcry idolater who came over 
to their cause without the pcnnission of tlieir patron or chicf. 
the Koreisli dcinanded the surrendcr of scvcral of tlic 1 ’rophct‘s 
disciples ; and thcir dcmand was immcdiatdy complicd with 
by Mohammed, in spitc of thc murumrs of some of thc 
Moslems . 1 

On his rctum to Medtna, Mohammcd, in pursuance of tlie 
catholic wiali by which hc was inspircd, that hb reUgion should 

tlie StUM mr UMi Ibf> Hisbtin, n. 747. Itm «I Athlr. vol. «. p. 
IJ*: Miihhil, bk tyii chnp. 10, part i. It wai on tke <xcaiion oI Uui |wace 
tlrnt u Kouolutc cnvo>' wtlo wa» »cnt to tbe Motlnii cncanipment, itruck witb 
tfa» prolound rewrence and lorvc «hown to thr (Vofihvt by hU IcJlowor», on 
hu rrtum to tbo Kurcith. told thrin ho tuu) •crti «ncmgtui Ukr tli« Cho*roc« 
iKewA). tlic («wtt (Kat-ctl, nmt thc Nr{u» (KajAihl). «uiumtutrO wtth «II thc 
nomp aad cucumrtancc ot rnyalty : but hc liad ncvct witnc»od a wivtrcijn 
ta tho mhllt <>| hh «ubjrct* rrcctvini{ rach ven«tation aml obcdicncc a* WU 
pnid lo Mnhommrd by hl» pcoplo . Ibn HUtiAm. p. 745 ; Ibn nl Athlr. vol M. 
p 154 : Tahori, vd. itt p §7 ; *nd AhallodA. p. « 5 t. 

• Ao wmn«n wcrc not inciuded in tho treaty, t»i* dcmand of Ihe uloUlcn 
lut thn «urtendn al the iimiale Moalcnu wa» pcTcnipturily dacilunj. 
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embracc all humanity. 1 dcspatchctl scwral envoya to lnvite 
thc neighbounng soverrigns and their subject.s to drink of the 
cup of lifc offcrcd to thcm by the Preacher of Islim. Twu of 
thc most noted cmbassies wcre to Heraclius. the Emperor of 
thc Grecks, and to Khusru Parviz, the Kcsra of Pcrsia. The 
King of Kings was amazed at the audacity of the fugitivc of 
Mccca in addressing him, the great Chosrocs. on tcrms of 
cquality, and enraged at what he considercd the insolcncc of 
the letter, tore it to pieces, and drove tlie envoy from his 
presence with contumely. \Vhen the news uf this treatmcnt 
was brought to the Prophet, he quietly <»bsen'ed, " Thus will 
tbe empire of Kesra be tom to pieces." * The fulfUment of 
the prophecy is cngravcd on the pages of history. Hcraclius, 
more polite or more revcrential, treated thc messenger with 
great respect, and returned a gracious and carelul reply. 
Belore, however. leaving Syria hc tried to acquaint himscll 
bctter with the character of the man who had sent him tlie 
mcssage. With this object he is said to have summoncd to 
his presencc somc Arab mcrcbants who had arrived at Gaza 
wttli a caravan from Arabia. Among thcm was tlte notorious 
Abu Suhan, stili one of thc bitterest enemies of the Prophet. 
The Greek emperor appears to have questioned hiro wtth 
regard to Mohammcd. and his replies, as prescrved in the 
traditions, are almost identical wnth the summary wliich 
Ja‘far gave to the Negus of the teachings of Mohamraed. 
" What are the doctrines Mohammed advances ? “ asked 
Heraclius of Abu SuMn. " He bids us abandon the worship 
ol our ancient idols and to adore one God ; to bestow olms ; 
to obscrve trutb and purity; to abstain (rom lomication and 
vice. and to flee abominations." Askcd if his foU<iwcrs were 
increasing in numbcr. or if they were lalling off. the reply was, 
" his adhercnts are increasing incessantly, und there has not 
been onc who has lorsaken him.'* 

Another ambassador sent soon aiterwards to the Ghassanide 
prince, a (eudatory of Heraclius, residing at Busra, near 
Damascus, instcad of recciving thc revcrenc< and respcct due 
to an envoy, was crudly murdered by another chid of tlie 

* Konuj, uira vtt. vn». 157. 15*. 

1 Iba ul-Athtr, vot. U. pp. 163. 164. 
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same family, and A tneer ot a Christian tribe subject to Byzan- 
tium. Tlib wanton outrage on inUTnation.il obligations 
bccanie cventimlly the causc of tluit w;u' which placctl blam 
in conHict with the whole of Christendum. But of tiiis wc 
sliall treat later. 
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T HE Jewish tribes, in spte of the reverses they had 
nlready suEered were stilJ hinnidable,—still busy with 
thtir muchinations to work thc destruction o 1 thc 
Moslems. They possessed, at the distance o! three or four 
7 days' joumey to the north-cast of Mcdlna, a 

AprU (n8 to m strongly fortifted territory. studded with castics, 
iyf ’ wu thc principal of which. called al-KamOs, was 
situatcd on an ahnost inaccessible hill. Tltis group of fortresses 
wus calted Khaibur, a word signif>ing a fortificd place. Tlte 
population of Khaibar indudcd severaJ brandies of the Bant- 
Nazir and the Kurairha, who had taken reluge there. Thc 
Jews of Khaibar had shown an active and implacabic liatred 
towards Mohammed and itis (oliowers, and since the arrival of 
their brethrcn aniong them. this fceliug had arquired grcatcr 
foncc. Tlte Jcws of Khaibar unitcd by an anricnt alliance witli 
the Beduuin hordc of the Banl-Gliataiin, and other cognate 
tribes, workcd incessantly for the (ormation of another coalition 
against thc Moslems. 1 These iotter were ahve to tbe powcr 
possessed by the desert-raccs to injure them, and prompt 
measures were ncedcd to avcrt thc evils of anothcr league 
against Mcdlna. Accordingly, carly in thc month of Mnharram 
of this year, an cxpcdition, consisting of about 1400 mcn, w<u 
despatched against Khaibar. Tlic Jews now solicitcd the 
as&istancc of their allies. Tlie Banl-Fiz 4 ra hastcncd to their 

• r«u*wn d« Pmml. vnl. HL pp iqj, 104. 
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siipport, but nfraid of thc Moslcms tuming thdr flank, and 
surprising thcir Hocks and licrrls in tlicir abscnce. spcedily 
rctrcatcd. Tlie Jcws wcre thus lcft alonc to bear the bmnt nf 
the war. Tcrms were offered to them by tiic Mosicms, but 
wcrc rcduscd. In spitc of tlie most detcrmincd rcsistancc on 
tlte part nf the Jews. fortrcss aftcr fortrcss opencd its gate. At 
last camc thc tuni of thc most formidablc castle. al-Kamiis. 
After a spirited defence.it also fell intn the bands of the Mosiems. 
'Ric fatc of this, their principal fortress, brought the rcmaining 
Jcwish townsliips to see thc utter futilityof lurtber resistance. 
Tlicy sucd for forgiveness, whicli was accorded. Tlicir lands and 
immovalile property wcre guaranteed to them (on coudition 
of good conduct), togetber with tlic free practice of thcir 
religion ; and, as tliey wcrc cxi-mpt from tlie rcgular taxcs, thc 
Pr«>plict imposcd upon thcm thr duty of paying to the Coinmon- 
weaith, iu tetum for thc protectinn thcy would thencdorth 
enjoy, half the pmduce of thcir lands. Tlic movablc propcrty 
found in the fortress which the Mosiems reduced by regular 
sicgcs and battles. was forfoitcd to thc army, and distributcd 
among thc mcn according to the cliaracter of thcir arms; thus, 
for instancc, thrcc sharcs werc given to a horscman. whiLst a 
foot-soldier rrecived only one. 1 

Towards the ctid of tlie sevrnth year of the Hcgira, Mohurn- 
mcd :uid his disciples availed thcmselves of tlicir truce with 
the Korcish to accomplish thc dcsirc of their hearts 1 —the 
pilgrimage to the holy placvs. Thia joumcy, in Mnslcm history, 
is rcvcrcntly styled " the Pilgrimagc, or Visit of Accompiisb- 
mt-nt." * It w;is in March 629 tluit thc Propliet, accompanied 
by 2000 Moslctns, procerdcd to Mecca to jicrionn tbc rites of tbc 

‘ Ibn-ItialiAm, pp. 764 arui 773 ; llm ul-Athb. vt>I. U. p. I0*>. Th« *Uity 
™ KtnAns Iw-in* lorturrd (or th«* sako ot dUdndng thc oonccalcd trtunrcs u 
(mw 

rrn|u«itt Bttnnpt-i »rre nisd» Bbont thii titnc to uunnulr il«- projthct. 
On hi» rntry Into Khaitutr, • Jn»e». animntnl witb thr saraa vengrful trclrnj; 
»» thr Imlitli ol otd. rprrod • pmsonrd mwl lor htei and Knne of ht» hillmrm. 
One nt thera ihcd iramrdiatrly altar br btd taken a l«w raouthluU. Tlre iilr 
ai ihn lYophct wa» nvttl, bot the poiwin pcrmcatnl hU «ystcni. aud in nltrt 
Ule he «utlrml Mvrtrly Imm ti» rllect». nnd nrrntually died thmnl. In 
upitr ol thia cninc, Mohamnied lorg»v» thr wonun, »nd »hc «ru allowcd to 
reinnin amoni; her panjile nnharrard ; Tahari, vnL ilL p. 104 ; Ibn ol-Alhh, 

mi. u p 170 

* Sce Kornn, *ur* xlvut. vcr. 47. 
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Lesser Pilgrimagr—rites whici» cvcry pilgritn tif Isl 4 m has now 
to observe. The Koreish woukl, howcver. have nothing to say 
to the pilgrims, and hold 110 converse with them. For the three 
days during which thc ccremonies lastcd, they evacuated the 
city, and from the summits of the ncighboming heiglits watched 
the Moslcms periorming the ritcs. " It was surely a strange 
sight," says Muir, with an unconsrious thrill, " which at this 
timc prescnted itself in the vale of Mekka, —a sight tiniqur in 
the history of the world. The ancient dty is for threc days 
evacuatcd* hy all its inhabitants, high and low, evcry house 
descrtcd ; and. as they rctire, the cxiled converts. many years 
banished from thcir birtbplace, approach in a grcat body. 
accompanicd by thcir allies, revisit the empty horncs uf tlicir 
childhood, and within thc short allottcd space, fulfil the rites 
of pilgritnage. The outsidc inhabitants, dimbiitg thc heights 
arnimd, take rehtge under tents, or other slteltcr among the 
hilis and glens; and. dustering on the ovcrhanging peak of 
Aboo-Kubeys, thence watch thc movement» of tbe wsitors 
bcncath. as with thc Prophet at their hcad they make the 
circuit of the Kaabch, and the rapid procession bctwcen 
Es-SafA and Marwah ; and anxiously scan every figure if 
pcrchancc they may recognisc amnng thc worshippcrs somc 
long-lost friend or reiative. It was a sccnc rcndercd possible 
only by thc throes which gavc birth to IslSra." * In strict 
conformity with thc terms of thc treaty. they !eft Mecca after 
a sojoum of thrce days. This pcaccful fulfiiment of the day- 
dream of thc Moslcms was followed by important conversions 
among thc Korcish. Thc scll-restraint and scrupulous 
regard for thcir pledgcd wotd displaycd by the Bdievers 
created a vbible imprcssion among the enemies of Islim. 
Many of thosc who were most violcnt among thc Koreislt 
in tbcir opposition to thc Prophct, mcn of position and 
inAuence, who had warrcd against him, and revilcd liira, 
struck by Mohammcd’s kindness of hcarl and nobility of 
nature, which ovcrlookcd all crimes against himsclf, adopted 
the Fattb.* 

» Muir. Lijt ■>/ MoJkamm/d. vot. Hi «o». 

* For m«t«ncc. KhiUd hip-W*ttd. who rommandcd the Korcuh cavatry nt 
Ohod. and ’Amr(u) ibn al-'Aii, ianunu u Amm 
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Thc murder ol the Moslem envoy by a hmdatory ‘ crf the 
Greek empcror was an ontrage which co\ild not be pasud over 
in silencc, and unpunished. An espedition. consisting of thrce 
thousand mcn. was despatched to exact reparation from the 
C.hassanide prinoc. Tlie licutcnants of the Bvzantme eniporor, 
instead of dLsavo\ving the crimc, adopted it. and thus madc the 
quarrel an imperial onc. Uniting thcir forc*s, thcy attacked 
thc Moslcms uear Muta, a village not far from Balka in Syria, 
thc scene of thc murdcr. The By 7 .antines and tlieir allies wi:rt* 
rcpulscd, but the disparrty of numhcrs was too grcat. and the 
Moslems retrcated to Medina . 1 

It was about tliis tinie that the Koreish and tlicir allics the 
Banl-Bakr. in viu!ation of thc tcrms of peace concludcd at 
Hudaibiya. attacked the BanM<.liuz 4 'a, who wcrc tindcr Uie 
protcrtion of, and in allianoc with, the Moslcms. They 
massacred a iiumbcr uf thc K)uu 4 ‘a. and disperserl the Test. 
Ihc Baiui-Klni 7 ..Va brought their complaints to Mnhammed, 
and asked for justico. The reign of iniquity and oppression 
had lasted long at Mecca. The Mcccans had themselves 
yiolatcd the peace, and somc of thcir chicf men had taken part 
in thc massacrc of thc Khuza’a, Tlie Proplict immediately 
marchcd tcn thousand men against the idolaters. Witli thc 
cxception of a dight rcsistance by Ikrima . 1 and Safwan * at 
the heatl of their respectivc dans. in which scvcral Moslems 
were killed, Mohamtncd entercd Mccca almost imopposed. 

Thus, at length, Mohammed cntcrcd Mecca os a conqueror. 
He. who was oncc a fugitive and persecuted. now came to prove 
liLs mission by deeds of mercy. Tlie city wliicb had treated 
him 90 cruclly, driven him and his faithful bantl /or rcfuge 
anumgst strangers, which liad swora liis life and the Uvrs of his 
dcvoled disdples, lay at his fcet. His oltl pcrsecutcrs. relcntlcss 
and ruthless, who had disgraced hiunanity by inUicting crueJ 

• Aceordtnjt to CaiiMtn <lr Fmeval. th« n»«nr <4 thti chirltain wa» 
SlinrihWI, iion ot Amr (and not. u AbultrcU mmtion» it. •Amr. »on of 
SliurAhlill) —Vot 1L p, *Jt. and vol. iij. p. Ilt. 

• Catnwin »lr Petcwal. VOl iii p. tll tt *ry : Ibn ui Atblr. voL H pp. 17S- 

tSo In thW battlr. Zaid. the mn o! HUritb, wbo comnuuidcd thc Ucnlem 
troop», Ja‘fsr, thc coa«in of Mohammed, tutd otltcr notabin were killcd 

1 Tbc «vn of AbO Jahl. wbo fcH ai Dadt. 
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outrages upon lnoffensive men and womcn. and even upon the 
litclcss dead, wrrc now completdy at his nicrcy. Btit in the 
lmur of triumph cvery evi! suffeml was lorgottcn, cvery 
injury intlictcd was forgivcn. aml a genrml amnesty was 
extcndcd to thc population of Mccca. Onlv four criminals, 
" wliom justicc condcmncd," made up Mohammcds pmserip- 
tion list wlien he cntenrd as a conqucror the dty of his hitterest 
rnemies. The army followcd hls ex;unplc, and entered gtntly 
and peaccably : no housc was robbcd, no woman was insultcd. 
Most truly lias it bccn said that througli all thc annals of 
conqucst. thcre has lieen no triumpliant cntry likc unto tlus 
one. But thc idols of the nation wcre unrelcntlngly struck 
down Sorrowlully thc idolaters stood round and watehed the 
dnwniali ot thc images they worsliippcd. And llicn dawncd 
upon thcm thc trnth. whcn thcy hrard thc old voicc. at which 
thcy wcre wont to scoff and jecr. cry, as he stnick down the 
idois, " Tnith has comc, and falsehood vnnishelh; vcrily 
falsclwxxl is evanescent," • how uttcrly powcrlcss were their 
godsl 

Aftcr dcstroying thesc ancient idols and abolishing cvcry 
jwgan ritc, Mohammcd i!clivcred u sermon to tlic assembled 
peoplc. He dwelt first tipon the natural equality and hrother- 
hood of mankind, in thc words of thc Koran* and theu pro- 
rrcded as lollows : " Desccndants of Korcish. how do \tni 
think 1 shotdd act towards you ? " " With kindness and pity, 
gradoits brother and nephcw," replicd they.' At thesc words, 
says Tabari, tcars camc into thc cyes of tbc Prophct. and hfl 
said, " I shall speak to you as Joscph spakc tinto hb brothcrs, 
' I shall not rrproach you to-tlay : (iocl will forgivc.' Hc is thc 
most mcrcihil und compassionate.” 4 
And now was cnuctcd a scenc of wltich Uicre is no pandlr.l 
in the history of the world. Hosts upon hosts camo and 
adoptcd thc religion of Mohammed. Seatcd on the hill of 
Safa, he rcceived thc ohl plcdgc, cxactcd beforc fiom thc 
Mcdinites " They would not adore anything ; thcy woukl not 

1 Knran. w:n vrr. 83 ; Ibn nl Mtitr, vnl. M. p. 191. 

• Knran. *ur» xll*. vrr. io. 

' Ibn-Hhh&m. p. 8*1 ; Tabnri. vol. UL (> 1 a 

• Koran. tnra xii. v«. }i 
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comrnil larccny, adultery. or iii/anticidc ; tlicy wouid not utter 
falsehood, nor speak cvil of women " * 

Thus wcre the words of tlie Korauic prophccy lulhlled. 
” When arrivcs victory and assi-Htancc from Ciod, and seest 
tlmu men cntcr in hosts the religion of God, then utter the 
proisc of thy Lord. und unplore Hib pardon ; for He hwrtlt to 
tnm in mercy (to tliosc who scck Him)." * Moliainmed ih»w 
saw his Mission all but complcted. His prindpal disdples 
wcre despatched in cvery direction to call thu wild tribes of 
the dcscrt to IslAm, and witli stnct injunctions to prcach pcace 
and good-will Only in casc of violencc werc they to dcfcnd 
thauscives, Thcse injunctions were loyally obcycd with onc 
exception. Tint men of KhAlid bin-Walld, undcr thc ordcrs of 
this herce and ncwly<onvcrtcd warrinr, killcd a fcw ol tlic 
Banl J;uima * Bcdouins, apparently mistaking thrm far liostile 
soldicrs ; but the other Mosiems intcricring, prcvcntcd furtlicr 
massacrc. Thc ncws of this wanton bloodshcd dccply grievcd 
thc Prophct, and he cried, ntising his hands towards heaven, 
" O Lord I 1 am innocent of what Khilid has donc." He 
inimcdiatcly dcspatched Ali to makc evcrv possiblc rcparation 
to thc Bonl Jariiua for tlic outrage committcd <>n them. This 
was a mission congcnial to Ali‘s nature. and hc ecccutcd it 
faithfuliy. He made careful inquiries as to thc number of 
pcrsons kilicd by Kiiilid, thcir status. and thc iosses incurred 
by thcir famiiies, and paid thc Diyat strictly. Wlien cvery 
was madc good, he distributed thc rcmaindCT of thc moncy he 
had brought among thc kinsmen of thc victims and otbcr 
mcmbers of thc tribc, giaddening cvery heart, says the 
chronicier. by his genlleness and bcnevoience. Carrying with 
liim the blessings of the whole people. hc rcturncd to thc 
Prophct. who overwhefaned him witli tlianks and praises.* 

Tlte tnrmidablc Bcdouin tribes, the Hawarin, «lic Thaktt.' 
and varioais others wtio pasturcd thcir Aocks on thc tcrritories 

• Ibu at-AUiir, vol. U. p i<w . Caunda ile retee\-al. vot. IU. p. *j«. 

» Kotan. uira cx,; iomt> Z«nulituhan (the KiuA«M/). E«ypt e«l., pt. iL 
pp- 40°, 4<»i The ve»se 1* |{ivrn «t thc heet! ol Chaptet IX. potL 

‘Witb* 

• Ibo lliahi.n>. pp Sj4, 8jj ; tbu ul Alhlr. vol. iL p. igj , Tahaii, voi. Ul. 
p. 141 

• Wllt» « Cf 

a.t a 
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bortkrmg Mecca. and somc of whom posae«icd 5tn*ngly- 
for»ificd towns likc Tayef. unwilling to rendcr obcdience to thc 
Miwlcms without resistancc. formed a leaguc. with the intcntmn 
of overwhclming Mohammcd beforc he could make prepara- 
tions to rcpulse Uicir attack. His vigilance. howcvcr. dis- 
appointcd thcm Aftcr a wcll-contested battlc fought near 
Hunain. a decp and narrow defile about ten milcs to thc 
north-east of Mecca,» the idolaters were ddcatcd with grcat 
loss * Scparating thcir forccs, onc body of thc enemy. con- 
■osting principaHy of the Thakif, took rcfugc in their dty of 
Tayef, which oniy cight or ninc years bcfore had drivcn the 
Prophet from within its walls with insults ; the rcst llcd to a 
fortified camp in the vallcy of the Autia This was forccd, 
and the familiesof thc Hawarin. with all their worldly cfiects,— 
their ilocks and herds.—feU into the hands of the Moslcms. 
T&ycC was then besieged, but after a lew days Mohammcd 
raised the sicge. well knowing that the pressnre of cimun- 
stances would soon force the T4yefites to submit without 
bloodshcd. Retuming to the placc where the captured 
Hawizin were left for safety, he found a deputation from this 
poweriul tribc awahing his retum to solirit thc rcstoration of 
their families. Aware of the scnsitiveness of tlie Arab natttre 
regarding thcir rights. Mohammed replied to the Bcdimin 
deputies that he could not force his people to abandon aU the 
fruit» of tlieir victory, and that they must at least lorieit thcir 
cflccts if they would regain their families. To this they 
conscnted. and the following day. when Moltammed was 
oHcring tbe mid-day prayers,* with his disciples rangcd hehind 
him. thcy came and repeated the rwjuest: " We supplicate thc 
Prophct to intcrcede with the Moskms, and thc Moslems to 
intercede with the Prophct, to restore us our women and 
children.” Mohamtned rcplied to the deputies, “ My nwn 
share in the captives, and that of the childrcn of Abd u!- 

• CjiaMln « 1 « I*rrccvHl. voL Ki. p i 4 8 : t»»« KAm&i. llunmin U worriy 

uul to kw on thn rood trom Mecca to 
diitancc bdwccn Mcccm arul Hutuun 
givcn u tbrcc nlght»' jcmrney : vi 4 . U. p 35. 

1 Thw battlr ii retcrml to in thn Koran. »urn br. v«m. »j. tb : lbc-HMIil«o, 
p. «,o ; Ihn ut Athtr, vol il. pp. 100, aot 

* taban uvi tnmtun* pnyer. voL UL p. 135. 
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Muttalib, 1 givc you back at cmce.” His disciples, catching 
his spirit, instantancously tollnwcd his cxamp!c, and si.\ 
thousand pcoplc wcre in a momcnt set free.* Tliis genercwity 
won the hcarts of many of thc Thakit, 1 who tcndcrcd their 
allcgiancc, and bccamc camcst Moslcms. Tl»e inddcnt whici» 
(oUowed after thc distribution of thc forfeited (loclcs and hcrds 
of the HawA/in, shows not only the hold tlie Pmphct had ovcr 
the hearts of thc Mcdinites, and the dcwtion hc inspircd them 
with, but it aiso proves that at no pcriod of his carecr liad hc 
any matcrial reward to offcr to his disciplcs. In the division 
of the spoil a largcr proportion fcU to the share of tiie ncwiy- 
converted Meccans than to the people oi Medina. Some of 
the Ansdr lookcd upon tliis as an act of partiality, and their 
discontent rcaching thc ear of the Prophet, hc ordercd them to 
be assembled He thcn addre&sed them in tliese words " Ye 
Ansar. I have lcamt tiie discourse ye hold among yourselves. 
\Vhcn I came amongst you, you were wandcrmg in darkness, 
and the Lord gavc you the right direction ; you wcre suSering, 
and He made you happy ; at cnmity amongst yourselves, and 
He has BUed your hcarts with brotheriy lovc and concor<L 
Was it not so, teU me ? " " Indccd, it Ls evcn as thou sayest," 
was thc reply ; " to the Lord and His Prophet belong bene- 
volence and grace." " Nay. by the Lord." continucd the 
Prophet, " but ye might have answered, and answered truly. 
for I would have testified to its truth myself. 1 Thou canusi lo 
u$ rcjcclcd as an impostor. arj icc bclievcd in thce . thou canust 
a$ a helpUss fugitivc, and ice assisled ihee : poor, and an outcast, 
and we gave thee an asylutn ; com/ortless, and tce solaced thee.' 
Ye Ansar, why disturb \x»ur hearts bccause of thc things of this 
lifc ? Are yc not satLsfied that others shouid obtoin the Aocks 
and tlie cameis, wliile ye go back unto your homes with mc in 
your midst ? By Him w ho holds my Ufe in His hands. I shall 
never abandon you. U all monkind went onc way and thc 

1 ttm-HiihAm, p. B;6; ibn ul-Aihlr, vol I) p 206; T«bwi. vol iii. p ijj. 

•Ttie people ol Tiyti wme to call«l Tlie etory by Muu (vol. iv 
P i|0), U » cmioim illmtraUoo of tbe 1 ‘roplirt » iiukJc of lifo. b apocryphal 
It mtiU b« tomctntieml. I'ir»tly, thet the illtriUon ot th» tiooty heil not ukrn 
pbcc. and conae«(tmnlly thr Pmphct couW nul hsw ipvcn away aa nift part 
nf hi> own «hare: but thi* hc had nrombcd to thc dcputio bclure the 
tliwbioti t» irrtotr lo thr lUwiiin Ttt* rtury t» a Ubrkation. aad uttrrty 
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An&ar anotlirr. verfly 1 would join tlic Ansilr. llic Lord be 
favourab1c unto thcm. und blcss thcni, und tlicir cliildren. 
and thcir childrcn s childrcn ! " At thcsc words, saya thc 
chronider, they all wept until the tears ran down upon thcir 
bcards. And thcy all CTicd with onc voice, " Yca. Prophct «( 
God, wc arc wcll satishcrl with our share.” Tliercupon they 
retircd liappy and contejitcd. 1 

Mohammcd soon aftcr rctumcd to Medina. 


• lUn llial.aiti, p. *So; Umi ul-AUdi, vpt. t». p. ao«; AtmJlwlA. p. 
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T HE niutli year ol tiie Hegira waS uotcd for tbe cmbassies 
whlch Aocketl into Medliut to rentler homage to thc 
Prophet of IslAtn. The cloud which so long had rcsted 
over this land, with its wild chivalry, its blood-fcuds, and its 
heathcnisin. is now lifted for ever. Tlie agc 
of barbarism is pasL « *■»> aoth 

Tlie conquust of Mecca dccidcd thc fatc uf Aprf{ 6 ^ t t0 A Tc 
idolatry- in Arabia. The people, who stili 
regarded witl» vener.ition those beautiful moon-goddesses, 
ManAt, LAt, and 'Uaa. and their peculiar cult, wcrc pain- 
fully awakcned by the faU of its stronghold. Among the 
wild deniaens of the descrt the moral effect of the submis- 
sion of thc Meccans was great. Deputations began to arrive 
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from all Mdes to tender thc allegiancc and adlwrcnce of 
tribcs hitherto most inimical to the ModJcms. 1 The prinripai 
companions of the Prophct, and thc lea<ling dti*ens of Mtdina, 
at his nequcst. rcceived these envoys in their houses, and cnter- 
tained tliem with tiie timc-honoured hospitality of thc Arabs. 
On departure, tliey always received an ampio sum for the 
cxpenses of the road. with some additional presents, corre- 
spomling to thcir rank. A written treaty, gunranteeing the 
privileges of tbc tribe, was oftcn granted, and a teacher in- 
variably accompanicd the departing guests to instnict the 
newly-convertcd people in the duties of Islim, and to see that 
overy remnant of idolatry was obliterated frora their midst. 

Wliilst tiius engagcd in consolidating tlic tribes of Arabia 
under the ncw gospcl, the great Seer was alive to the dangcrs 
whidi tlireatencd the new conicderation from outside. 

The Byzantines secm about this time to havc indulged in 
tliose dreams of Arabian conquests whidi had, ance bcfore, 
induced tbe founder of the Roman Empire to dcspatch expedi- 
tions into that country.* Heradius had retumed to his 
dominions elated by his rietories over the Persians. His 
political vision could not have been blind to the strangc evcnts 
whkh were taking place in Arabia, and hc had probably not 
fotgottcn the repulsc of his lieutcnants, at thc hrad of a large 
army, by a handful of Arabs. During his stay in Syria hc had 
directcd liis feudatories to collcct an overwhclming force for 
the invasion of Arabia. The news of these preparations was 
soon brought to Mcdina, and causcd some constcmation among 
thc Moslems. lf the rcport was true it meant a serious danger 
to the IsLlmic commonwealth. Voluntecra wcre summoned 
from all quarters to repel the threatcned attack. Unfor- 
tunatdy, a severe drouglit had lately afHirtcd Hij&z and Najd ; 
the datc crops had been mined, and the beasts of burden had 
dicd in largc munbera ; and the country people at large wcrc 
unwilling to cngagc at this juncture on an expedition far from 
tlidr homcs. To sorae, thc time of thc ycar scemed unseason- 
able ; whilst the intensity of the heat, the hardsliips of the 
joumcy and thc marvellous stories regarding the power of the 

1 Ibn-HlihJUn, p. 934 H uj . Ibn ul-AUUt, vnj U p. 319. 

'* 1 «nudo to ttic cxp«Utiun ol .tliu» Ci»Uu» undrr Auguitus 
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Byzantin« empirc added laigely to thc iears of tbc timorous. 
Many applicd to be cxcmpted irotn servicc; and thc Prophct 
acccdcd to Uie prayers of those who were cithcr too weak or 
too poor to takc up arnw or lcave thcir homes. and such othcre 
as had no one besides themselvcs to look alter their lamilies.' 

The uuwilliugness of the lukcwarm was aggravated by the 
machin.it ions of thc MunAjihtn . wlio spared no c.ndcavours to 
fan it into discontent.* The example, l»owever, of the principal 
dbciples and other sinccre (ollowers of the Faith. infused 
vitality into the hearts of the timorous, and sltamcd the back- 
sliders into enthusiasm which soon spread among the people. 
Contributions poured in from all sidcs. Abfi Bakr offercd all he 
possessed towards thc cxpenses of tlic cxpcdition ; Osman 
equipped and supplicd at his own expcnse a large body of 
vohmteers, and tbe other prominent and alBuent Mosletns wcre 
cqually gencrous. The women brought their ornamcnts and 
jewelkries and bcsought tlie Prophet to acccpt tlie same for 
the needs of the State. A sufficient force was eventually 
collected, 1 and accompanied by the Prophet the voluntecrs 
murchcd towards the Irontier. 

During his abscnce from Mcdina the Prophet left Ali in 
cliarge of thc dty. Tlic MunA/iktn. with Abdullah ibn-Ubayy. 
bad procccdcd with tlie army as far as " the Mount of Farewell,”« 
but tliey quictly fell back froin tliere and returned to the dty. 
Here they sprcad tlic report that the Prophct had not taken 
his cousin with him as he was apprehcnsive of the dangers of 
the expedition. Stung by the malidous rumour, Ali seiaed his 
arms and hastened aftcr the army. Ovcrtaking the troops, lie 
told the Prophet what hc had heard. Mohammed pronounced 


* Theae were called the al-Btkkdtin, the u they ware dlabesaed 

hy thelr Inabthty to jola tn tbe eacred «nterprlie ol repeUuiK a daaf 
tnemy.—Ihn-Hididm, p. 791: ai-IIalabi, Inti h «/.'I/yda. vol. ui p 75. 


• The machmaUonr ol thc Dindlected are ccasuned ia Sam IX. v 8j. Thrur 
*euet eotupitaton luul tor thrtr irmtejvou» the hoaae o4 a Jew rumeij 
SnwaUun ne»r the «uburb ot J&sAm. Thi» houec mu ultuimtely rased to 
tlie Kround. It wa< *t tiiis time thut thc grret T eather made the projihecy 
that thrre wiU »lw»y» b* Mun 4 JiM» In IiUm to thwart the ende»voun cd the 
troe (oliowen o( the F»ith to do good to thetr peopie. 


* It wa» called the Jt 
dUhcoJtie* with whirh U 


the army of dutre»." owing to the 
Hm HuhUm. p. nv 


1 Tkimial-ml-Wadi' wtlh a ^> a , ul ttuUiu, rol. I p. 9J7. * 
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it to bc a basc caltunny. " l havc appointed thce my Vice- 
gerent (Khali/a) and loft thec in my stead. Retum thcn to 
thy post, and he iny dcputy ovcr my pcople and tliinc. 0 Ali, 
art tliou not content tliat thou art to mc what Aaron was to 
Moses." 1 Ali accordingly rctumed to Medlna. 

Tlic suf!erings of the troops from heat and tliirst were 
intense. After a long and paintul march they reached TabOk, 
a place situatcd midway between Medlna and Damascus.* 
where they halted. Here they leamt to thcir amarement, and 
perhaps to their relief, that the apprchendcd attack was a 
Grecian drcam, and that the cmpcror had his hands full at 
liome. Pinding, thcrefore, nothing at thc momcnt to threaten 
the safety of tl»c Mcdinite commonwcalth, the Prophcl ordcrcd 
the Moslems to retrace their steps.* After a sojoum of twcnty 
days at Tabiik. whcre they found abundance of water for tliem- 
selves and forage for thcir famished bcasts of burden, the 
Mostems retumed to Mcdlna in the month of Ramazan.* 

Thc Prophet‘s rctum to Medlna was signalised by the arrival 
of a dcputation from the refractorv and hard-hcartcd idolatcrs 
of Tayef, thc very people who had driven thc poor Preacher 
from thcir midst with insults and violence. 'Orwa. the Taj-ehte 
chief, who liad been to Mecca after thc Hudaibiya incident as 
the Koreishite envoy, was so impressed with the words of the 
Teacher and his kindncss, that shorlly after thc accomplish- 
ment of hb mission he had come to thc Prophet and embraced 
his rcligion. Though repcatcdly womed by Mohammed oi the 
dangers he ran among thc bigotcd of his dty, he hastencd back 
to T&ycf to proclaim his abjuration of idolatry, and to invite 

. . - 

JJi' 

Ibn-HUti&m • \j~y* I* JUf 

p. «97 

Awwtini to thr Siiaht, thc Projihct diallnctly Imlicateil In thew wuidt 
that Atl abould tw hi« «ncccswit. 

* C»u«*in d* Pncr v«|. vuL IU. pp. *«5. 380. 

* Ibn-HiahAm, p 904 ; Ibn uJ AUitr, vol. Il p. «13 : Abullodl. p. 85. 

* Aoeording to C. de IVrrcv»J. nnddlc of Uccrmbrr Ojo x.c Chaptw fv. 
<A th* Koran tirat» »ividly ol tlirjr cvcnt«. At Tab&k Midiammcd r«civ*d 
tbe »ubnuv»um ol many ol tbr nrttbUmring chW. ; lt»n ul Atblr. vnl U 
p.«j. 
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l«is> Idlnw-citirens to sharc in tho blessings imparted by tlie 
iicw Faith. Arriving in thc ewning, hr madc public h» 
conwrsinn and callcd upon the pcoplc to join him. Tlic 
loltowing moming he again addresscd them ; but his words 
roused the priests and wor&hippers of "Uai into frenzy, and 
thcy litcrally stoned him to death. With his dying breath hc 
said lic had ofiercd up tiis blood unto his Mastcr for tlie good of 
his poople, and he thankcd God for the honour of martyrdom, 
and a» a last wish prayed his triends to bury him by thc side 
of thc Moslcms who had fallen at Htmain.* The dying words 
of 'Orwa had a grcatcr effect upon his coropatriots than all his 
endeavotire whilst living. Tlic martyrs blood blossomed into 
faith in the hearts of his murdercrs. Seued witb sudden 
compunction, pcrhaps also wearying of their hostility with thc 
tribcs of the dcsert, the Taycfitcs sent the deputation to wliich 
we have referred above, to pray for forgiveness aud pcrmission 
to cnter the cirtle of Isl&m. Tliey bcgged, howevcr, for a short 
respitc for tlieir idols. Firet thcy asked two yeare, thcn one 
year, and then six months, but all to no purpose. Tlic grace of 
one month might surely bc conceded, they argucd as a last 
appeal. Mohammed was immovable. Isl4m and the idols 
could not rxist together. They tben bcggcd for excmption 
from the daily prayere. Mohammcd replied that witliout 
devotion rdigion could be nothing.* Sorrowlully, at last, they 
submittcd to all tliat was rcquircd of tlicm. Tliey wcre 
cxcused, however. from dcstroying the idoLs with tlieir own 
hands, and the notorious Abfi Sufifin, the son of Harb, thc 
father of thc wdl-known Mu'skwiyah, thc Jndas Iscariot of 
Isl4m, one of thosc wlio have been stigmatiscd as the Sluallajut 
ui-Kulub (tlic nominal belicvcrs}—for tlicy had adoptcd the 
Faith from policy,—and Mughlra, thc nephew of 'Orwa. werc 
sekcted for that work. They cxecuted thcir commission 
amidst uproarious crics of dcspair and grief from llic womcn of 
T4yef.* 

• Ihn HutiAra, jip. 914, pij ; Ibn ul-Athlr, vol, ii, p. *i<l. 

• Ihu ul-Athb. vul ii. p. «17. 

• Iho HtahAm. pp. gij, 918 . Tab&rL. vol. iii. pp. tbi-163 The grcnt nurabcr 
<‘l drputntirmi recptved by Moharomnl in thc ninth ytnr hna led to iM bcins 
callod tbc *' Vcar ol ttepuUUoin ; [mu/M. pl. of ma!ti) Tb« ptincipal 
ailbc-iiima wiiU.li Mloiml Immnitalcly u|'o« thc convrraki« «i tbe Thakti 
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TIjc tribc ol Tay had abont this timc proved rccaldtrant. 
and their disaRection was tostcrcd by the idolatrous pricsthood. 
A smali forcc was despatclicd under Ali to reducc thcm to 
obcdienre and to dcstroy tlicir idols. 'Adi, thc son ot the 
famous H4tim, whose gencrosity and munihcence have been 
sung by poets and ininstrels tliroughout the Eastem world, 
was the chiel of his tribe. On tbe approach of Aii hc fled to 
Syria ; but his sistcr, with some of his principai ciansmen, feU 
into the hands of the Moslems. They were conductcd, with 
cvery mark of respect and sympathy, to Medina. Mohammcd 
at once set the daughter of H&tim and her pcopie at liberty, 
and bestowed on tlicm many valuabk gifts. She proceeded to 
Syria, and told hcr brotlicr of thc nobleness of Mohaminwl 
Touched by gratitude, 'Adi liastened to Mcdina to throw 
lum$elf at tlic feet of the Prophet, and eventuzdly embraccd 
IsiSm. Retuming to his people, he persuadcd them to abjure 
idolatry; and the Banl-Tay, oncc so wedded to letishism, 
becamc thcnceforth devoted followers of tbe reiigion at 
Mohamm cd.‘ 

Another notable convcrsion which took piace about tlie samc 
time as that of the Bani-Tay b deserving of roore than passing 
notice. Ka*b ibn-Zuliair. a distinguished poet of the tribe of 
Mozayna. had placed himself under the ban by trying to incite 
hostilities against thc Moslcms. His brother was a Mn^iem 


«>* 0 *e Kiroyante pnnces o( Yemen. oI Mahr», o( Oman, ot thc oonntry 
ot the IWhraui. »nd ol the tnbe» dornicilrtl In Yemima 

] Ihn Kitlrim, pp. 948, 949 ; Ibn nlAtiitr. vol U. p 118 , /mJ„ ul V rdn. 
vo! *. p. the conv«rimn al Adr occurrod ui K»bi 11 ol til» nrnth y»r 

Atinn*t, Ojo ».c. . and »cconl»ngly, oughl to h»ve berm placed b 4 a« 
Uroeipodrtion toTnbdk llut 1 have (olknred Ihe ordercl tbe Antbluitoriao» 
Wh*n the daughter ot Hittm, whoao tuune «u Sutin», camc betoro thc 
IVophet. »hc #ddr«»cd lum m thc (oUowing wortls: " Apcntk ol God. iny 
ulhrr t* dead ; tny hrothcr, my only rrUtlon. Ilcd toto thc mountnin» 00 the 
am>r.xu h o< thc Mcaicmt 1 uunot r&n>om mv\ril . tt w ihy «*eociuaity 
which I imptore ior my d«diver»ncr My <»th« ni »n iltuitriotn roaa, the 
pnnce ol hu tribe, » man who ranaomrd tiriaoner*. pratecled thr lionuut o( 
wotnen. noimalicd the poor con*.>led ti.c ottUctcd. never rrjented any denuunl 
■ w "5 danghtrr o| Hitim " ** Thy lather," anawered Mohatnmrd. 

had thc vmoe» of » Muiulman ; H it werc permlltrd to 011 to invokc thc 
morcy ol God on any one who* lile wa» tiatwd to Wolntry. I wrnld pr»y to 
God lor mercy (or tho «ool o( HAtim " Thcn «ddreming the Moalem» amund 
htm. b« *atd-: The duughtct ol Hiurn h iree. hcr Uthrrr m » grnnuut »n»l 
liumanc miin. Go.1 lov« *nd rrwardt the merctiuL" Atul with SolAou. «U 
ber people wcrr wt »t hbcrty. The 1 ’crrian poet S»‘di hu tom» 

Imw in thc RotlAu cottcerntog thU Uioching ejuaode. 
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and had counselled him strongly to renounce idolatry and 
embruce I.slam Ka'b, tollowing the advicc of his brothcr, 
canic sccretly to Medina, and procccdcd to tlic mosque wlicrc 
Mohammcd was wont to preach. Thcrc he saw a man sur- 
rounded by Arabs listening to his wortls with the greatest 
veneratkm. He at oncc rccognised the Prophet, and pcnctrat- 
ing into thc drdc, said akiud, “ Apostle of God, if I sliould 
bring bcfore thec Ka’b as a Musulman, would you pardon 
him ? ” " Ytas," answcrcd Mohammed. " It is I who am 
Ka‘b, the son of Zuhair." Several people around the Prophet 
wanted !eave to put him to dcath. " No," said the Prophct, 
“ I have given liim grace." Ka’b thcn begged pcnuission to 
redte a KaslJa 1 (pocm) wbich has always bccn considered a 
mastcrpiece of Arabic poetry. Wlicn hc came to thc lines 1 
quotcd at the head of tliis chapter, thc Prophet bestowcd on 
thc poct his own mantle, which was aftcrw.uds sold by his 
family to Mu‘4wiyali for 40,000 dirhems, and, after passing intu 
the lutnds of the Ommeyades and Abbasides. is now in the 
possession of thc Ottoman Caliphs.* 

Hitherto no prohibition had issued against the heathens 
cntcring the Kaaba. or periorming tlteir old idolatrous rites 
within its sacred predncts. It was uow derided to put an cnd 
to this anomalous statc, and remove once for all any possibility 


‘ C*lk»l tbe KatUj o/ Uohm Strid Itoio the opcmng wool» ot tho ikjcuI. 
whkh bcRiti» with the prologue uiuol lu Aiuhie Kmildtu Th» poet teU* 
hi» piH » t U.c departure c4 Su W (liu twtovod); »he hu left him. hw he«rt 
1» droopmc. ilutioctcd md unluippy. (ollowing het train like a captive tn 
chaln». He paur» her beauty. hei sweet «>/t voice. hrr hnght lnuahtor. her 
wtnMMnc «mile The theme .uddonly change». and th« jiort trache» thr 
• iurux wlicn hc bamU lorth into a *on K ol prai»e ol hu grrat «iditnrt The 
tanguajre »hrou R h..ut i> «mntwi and virde a quatity ultcn wantine in thc 
pocm» ol later times, and tho ihvthnuc«t «wing and cadmcc are mulutainrd 
wttb cxtnotdinary cvenne», up to the lu.it. 

* " llie Prophot i» the toich whici» hx» lighted up the wortd; he h th* 
»wor.1 oJ God for dertroying ungodlinrm " 

•Callrd tho KkirkAt iknl/ <the Hoty Mantlr) which U Lakru out as the 
nattrmal rtandard m Ume» ol gieat cmergcncy The KtultU o/ Bimmt Su SU 
which i» »ometiiuci alw» callcd Uie KmtUml ui-BurJm ithe Kajtda <4 tha 
MantU). U iliBtrrnt Irom the KaetJmt ui BmrAm oi AbO Abdullah Mohammed 
ibn Sald. wbo Bouruhed in tho rcign cf MaUk ZAhir. which opetu w»th the 
loilowiug Une» }— 

t* ““ ^ J*- '"•> ji,' f i*. /i : J,, 
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of a rclapso into idolatry on the part of those upon whom thc 
ncw and pure crcc«J hung somcwhat lightly Acconlingly, 
towartls thc cnd of thU ycar, during the month of pilgrimage, 
Ali was commissioncd to rcad a proclamation to the assembled 
multitudcs, on the day of the great Sacrihce (Yeum-utt-NaAr), 
which should strike straight at the heart of idolatry and the 
immondities attendant upon it : " No idolater shall, after this 
ycar, periorm thc pdgrimagc; no one shall makc the circuit 
(of the temple) naked; • whoever hath a treaty with the 
Prophet, it shall continue binding till its termination ; for the 
rest, four months arc allowed to evcry man to retum to his 
tcrritories; after that there will exist no obligation on the 
Prophet, exccpt towards thosc with whom treatie have been 
conduded.” * 

This " Dcdaration of Dtscharge,” as it is styled by Moslem 
wntera, was a manitcstation of far-siglited wUdom on the part 
of the Prophct. lt was impossible for the state of sodety and 
morals wliich thm existed to continue ; the idolaters mixing 
year after year with the Moslcm pilgrims. if aliowcd to pcriorm 
the lasdvious and dcgrading ceremonies of their cult, would 
soon have lmdone what Moliammed had so laboriously 
accomphshed. History had already seen another gifted, yet 
uncultured, brancb of the same stock as the Arabs, settling 
amongst idolaters ; thcir leadere had tried to prescn*c thc 
worehip of Jehovah by wholesale butcheries of the worehippere 
of Baal. They had failed miserably. The Israclites had not 
°nly succuml>ed under the evil inAuences whicb surrounded 
them, but had even surpassed those whum they at liret dcspised 
in the practice of nameless abominations. Muliammed felt 
tliat any compromisc with heathenism would nulliiy aU his 
wurk. He accordingly adopted means seemingly iiareh, but 
yet bemgnant in their ultunate tendency. Thc vast concouree 
who had listened to Aii retumed to thcir homes, and before thc 
foUowing year was over the majority of tlicm were Moslerns. 

‘ AnoUin K to m «IhgncctuJ ciulom o| Uie idnUtroBt Antw 
*Itm-HUhAm, pp Q2i. qj, ; n m nJ.AUilr. rol. iLp tu: AboUnU. p. S 7 . 
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D URING rhb year, 1 a& in the preccding, numemus 
embassies ponred into Medina from every part of 
Arabia to testify to thc adhesion of thcir thiels and 
thcir tribcs. To thc teachcrs, whom Mohammed sent into 
the diffcrent provinccs, hc invariably gave 
the foIlowing injunctions : " Dcal gently with 9 u, 

thc people, and be not harsh ; chcer thcm, SurrhMja /?c. 
and contemn thcm not. And ye will meet 
with niany pcople of thc books 1 who will question thce, 
wliat is the kcy to heavcn ? Rcply to them (the key to 
heavcn is) to testily to the trutli of God. and to do good 
work." • 

The mission of Mohammed was now aohieved. tn the midst 
of a nalion steepcd in barbarism a Prophct had arisen " to 
rchearsc unto th«5m the signs of God to sanctiiy them. to tcarh 
them the scripturcs and knowledge,—thcm whn btlorc had 
bctu in utter darkness." 4 He found tbem sunk in a degrading 
and sanguinary supcrstition ; hc inspired them with the belicf 
in one solc God of truth and love. He saw them disunitcd. 


* ln the Irntu vr*r ol th« Mrcira took plnc« the convmricuM ot thc rctnaln- 

ln# triU» o/ Yetncn ntxi ot lltjir rben lutUtwnl the rri the tribe» 

nl Hftnainfu »nd Kintta 

* Qiri»ti»ir>. Jnrs «nd /amiitriairr. • tbn ttMhim, j*. 007 
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aml enpagctl in pcrpctual war with cach othcr ; hc unitcd * h«»m 
by the tics of bmthcrhood and charity. From time inuncmoriaJ 
*bc Pcninsula had been wrapped in absoJutc moral darJcncss. 
SpirituaJ lifc was uttcriy unknown. Neithcr Judaism nor 
Cluistianity had inadc any lasting impression on the Arab 
mind. Thc pcoplc wcrc sunk in superstition. cruelty, and 
vicc. Jncest and thc diabolical custom of fcma)c infanticidc 
were common. The eldcst son inberited IiLs fatlier's widows, 
as property. with tlic rest of the cstate. Thc worsc than 
inhuman fathers buncd alivc tlicir infant daugliters ; and thls 
crimc. whicli was most rifc among the tribcs of Korcish and 
Kinda, was rcgardcd. as among tlic Hindu Rajpoots, a mark 
of pride. The idea of a future existcnce. and of rctribution of 
good and evil, were, as motives of human action, practically 
unknown. Only a few years beforc, such was the condition 
uf Arabia. \Vhat a change had these fcw ycars witncssed ! 
The angcl of heavcn had veritahly passed over thc land, ,ind 
breathed liarmony and lovc into thc hcarts of those who had 
hitlicrto bccn cngrossed in the most revoKing practices of scmi- 
barbarism. What had once been a moral desert. wherc all 
laws, human and divine. werc contemncd and infringed witli- 
out rcmorsc, was now transformcd into a garden. Idolatry, 
with its namcless abominations, was utterly destroyed. IslAni 
fumishes the only solitary mmple of a grcat rcligion which 
though preached among a nation and reigning for the most part 
among a people not yct emcrged from the dawn of an early 
aviIisation, had succeedcd in eHectually restraining its votaries 
frum idolatry Tliis phenomenon has been justly acknow- 
ledgcd as the prc-cminent glory of IslAm, and the most rcmark- 
able evidcnce of the genius of its Foundcr. Long had 
Christianity and Judaism tried to wcan thc Arab tribes from 
tbrir gross supcrstition. thrir inhuman practices, and their 
liccntious immorality. But it was not tUl they heard " the 
spirit-stirring strains ” of the ** Appointed of God " that they 
became conscious of tbe God of Truth, ovcrshadowing ihe 
univcrse with His power and lovc. Henceforth tiieir aims are 
not of this earth alonc : thcre is something beyond the grave— 
highcr, purer. and diriner—calling tiiero to thc practice of 
chanty. goodness, justice, and univcrsal k>ve. God is not 
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mcrcly Umj God of to-tlay or ol to-morrow, carwcd out of wood 
or stonc, but tlic mighty, loving, morcilul Creator of thc world. 
MoJiammcd was the sourcc, lmdcr ProNidcncc, uf tlus ncw 
awakening,—the l>right fuuntain fronj whicli Howcd thc strcam 
of their hopes of etcmity; and to him they paid a fitting 
obcdience and reverencc. Tlicy wcrc all animatcd with one 
dcsire, namely, to serve God in truth and purity ; to obey His 
laws reverently in all thc affairs of life. Tlte truths and 
maxims, the prcccpts which, from time to timc during the past 
twcnty years. Mohammed had delivcred to his {ollowcrs, wcrc 
embaimed in thcir hcarts, and had bccomc thc ruling principles 
of cvcry action. Law and morality were united. " Never. 
since tlie days when primitive Christianity startlcd the wnrhl 
fr<im its slecp, and wagcd a mortal conhict with heathcnisrn. 
luul men secn the like arousing of spiritual lile,—the likc laith 
that suSered sacrihces, and took jojdully the spoiling of goods 
for consciencc’ sake." * 

Tlic Mission of Mohammcd was now accomplished. And in 
this fart—the fact of tlie wliole work being achieved in his 
lifetitne—lies his dh>tinctive superiority ovcr the prophets, 
sagcs, and philosaphers of other times and other countrks. 
Jesus, Moses, Zoroaster. Sakya-Muni. Plato, oll had thcir 
notions of realms of God, their repubhcs, thcir ideas, through 
which dcgradcd humanity w-as to be elevatcd into a new morol 
life; all had dcparted frorn this world with thcir aspinttions 
imluliillcd, their bright visions unreahscd; or had bcqucathed 
the task of elcvattng their fe)low-men to sanguinury disciples 
°r monarch pupiLs.» 1« was rescrved for Mohammcd to fulfil 
his mission, and tliat of his prcdecessors. It was reserved for 
him alone to see accamplished the work of amelioration—no 
roj^al disdple camc to his assistancc with cdicts to enforce thc 
new tcachings. May not thc Moslems justly say, the cntire 
work was thc work of God ? 

The htimble preacher, who had only the other day been 
hunted out of thc dty of his Wrtl». and been stoned out of tbe 

•Mau. vot. U. p Cominjj Irom aa ayonred cnrmy ..| Ulim. thl* 

(itmvitioo u ot ine uttn.«rt volue 

*A Jodttu arnrmg thn tnarlitn ; au Aaok* among ll.e BttddlitaU. a 
Uariui awoog the Zoroo»txL»n» : a ConaUntine auioog Ihe i I. n . 
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placc whcre he liad betakcn himseli to prcach Gods wcmLs, 
had. within the short space of nine year». liftcd up his people 
from thc abysmal depths of moral and spintual degrodation to 
a conception of purity and justice. 

Hia life is the noblcst record of a work nobly and faithfuily 
pcrformed. He inhised vitality into a dormant pcuplc; he 
consolidatcd a congeries of warring tribes into a nation inspircd 
into action with the hope of everiasting life ; he concentraled 
into a focus all thc fragmentary and broken lights which had 
ever fallcn on the heart of man. Such was his work, and he 
pertorroed it with an enthusiasm and fervour which admitted 
nt» comproroise, conceivcd no halting; witli indomitablc 
courage which brooked no resistancc. and allowcd no fcar of 
consequences ; with a singleness of purpose which thougbt of 
no scif The rcligion of divine unity preached on the shorrs 
of Galilce had givcn place to tbe worship of an incamate God ; 
the old worship of a female deity had revived among tliose who 
professed thc creed of the Mastcr of Nararcth. Tl»e Rcdusc 
of Hira, the unlettercd philosopher—bom among a nation of 
unyidding idoLitcrs—impresscd ineffaceably the unity of God 
and the cquality of men upon the minds of the nations who 
once hcard his voiee. His " democratic thunder" was the 
signaJ for the uprise of the human inteUect against the tyranny 
of priests and mlers. In " that wortd of «Tangling crccds and 
oppresstve institutions," when tlie human soul was cmslied 
under thc weight of unintelUgible dogmas, and the liumim body 
trampled under the tyranny of vested interests, he brokc down 
the barriers of caste and exclusive privilcgcs. He swept away 
with hi5 breath the cobwebs which sclf-intcrcst had woven in 
thc path of man to God. Hc abohshcd all exclusivcness in 
man's rclations to his Creator. This unlcttered Prophct. whose 
messagc was for the masses, proclaimed thc valuc of knowlcdgc 
and leaming. By thc Pen. man s works are rrcorded. By 
tho Pen, man is to be judged. The Pen is the ultimate arbiter 
of human actions in the sight of the Lord. His persistcnt and 
unvarying appeal to rcason and to tlie ethical faculty of man- 
kind, his rejection of miracles. " his thoroughly dcmocratic 
conccption of divine govemment, thc universality of his 
reUgious idcal. his simple humanity,"—all servc to cMercntiale 
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him from his predeccssors, " all affilialc lum," sa>*s thc author 
of Oriental Reiigions, " with the modem world." HU lifc and 
work are not wrapt in m>-stery. No fairy taio has bccn woven 
rotind his pcrsoniility. 

Wlien thc hosts of Arubia came Aocking to join his faith, 
thc Prophet fdt that his work was accomplishcd . 1 and undcr 
tbe impre&sion of his approaching cnd. hc determined to make 
a farewdl pilgrimage to Mecca On tiie ^th of Zu'l-Ka da 
( 2 3 f d Pebruary 632 ). the Prophet Icft Medlna' with an immensc 
concoursc of Moslcms * On his am\-al at Mccca. and bdore 
complcting all the ritcs of the pilgrimage, he addresscd the 
assemblcd multitude from the top of the Jabal ul- Ara/dl ( 8 th 
Zu'l-Hijja, 7 th March), in words which siiould cver live in the 
hearts of all Moslems. 

“ Ye pcopie I listen to my words, for I know not whcther 
another ycar will be vouchsafed to me aftcr this ycar to find 
mysdf amongst you at this place." 

" Your lives nnd propcrty are sacred and inriolabie amongst 
une anothcr until yc appcar beforc thc Lord, as this day and 
this month is sacred for all; and (rcmember) yc shall have to 
appear before your l.ord, who shall demand from you an 
account of all your actions. . . . Ye people, ye have rights over 
your wives, and your wives liavc rights o\-er >uu. . . . Treat 
your wives with kindness and Iovc. Verily ye have taken 
them on the sccurity of God, and havc made their pereons 
lawful unto you by the words of God." " Keep always faithful 
to the tiust reposed in you. and avoid sms." " Usury is for- 
biddcn.* Thc dcbtor shall rcturn only the pnncipal; and thc 
beginning wiU bc made with (the loans of) my uncle Abbis, 


' Koran, ■ura cx. 
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son o i Abd ul-Muttalib.'. Hencctortti the vengcance of 
hlood practised in thc days of paganism (JdkHyat) is prohibitcd ; 
and atl blood-feud abolished. comroencing with thc murder of 
Ibn Rabi a* son of Harith son oi Abd nl-Muttmhb . . . 

" And vour slavcs! See that ye feed them witli such food 
as ye cat yoursc]ves, and clothe them witli the stuff ye wcar , 
and if tliey commit a fault wliich ye arc not indincd to forgive, 
then part from tlicm, for tlicy arc thc servants of Uie Urd, and 
are not to be harshly treatcd.” 

•• y c people ! listcn to my words and undcrstand tlic same. 
Know that all MosUms au 'brothcn unto one anolher. Yc arc 
one brotherhood. Nothing which belongs to anothcr is lawful 
unto his brothcr, unless frecly given out of good-will Guard 
yourselves from committing injustice.’* 

" Let liim that is present tdl it unto him that is absent. 
Haply he that sliall bc told may remcmber bctter than hc who 
hath heard it.” • . 

This Scrmon on the Mount. lcss poetically beautilul. ccrtainly 
less mystical. than the othcr. appeals by its practicality and 
strong common-scnse to highcr minds, and b also adaptcd to 
the capadty and dcmands of infcrior natures which rcquirc 
positive and comprchensible directions for moral guidance. 

Towards the conclusion of the scrmon. tlie Prophet. over- 
come by thc sight of tlie inten.se cnthusiasm of thc people 
as they drank in his words, exclaimed. " O I-ord! I have 
dchvcred my message and accomplbhed my work." The 
assemblcd host bclow with onc voice cricd. " Ye;i. yerily 
thou hast." "O Lord, I l>esccch Thee. bear Thou witncss 
unto It." 

With these words tbe Prophet hnbhcd hb address, which. 
according to thc traditions, waa remarkable for its lcngth. its 
cloqucnce, and entbusiasm. Soon aitcr, thc neccssary rites ol 


»Thi* «h»w> Uial Atibis inurt havo bwn * nch man tn thr applkaUon 
ot the rulr a*ain»t Ktbi aml bU*jd-t«4. the Prophrt »et to hk tiery peopl* th« 
rxamplr ol irll drnul in hia own lamily. 

«lltn Kabl a. a cooain o) th* l*roi«lict. He w»» wmfia«d, tn Uia inlaaey. u> 
Laith Thi» 
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the pilgrinuge being tinishcd, thc Propliet retumed with his 
lollowcra to Mcdina.' 

Hic last year of Moharomed‘s lifc was spent in that dty. He 
settlcd tiic organLsation of the provinces and 
tribal communitics wttich had adopted islim 11 *■« 
and bccomc thc component parts of the Moslem V»*I* >h 

fedcration. In fact, though the Paith had not 
penetrated among the Arab races settled b Syria and Meso* 
potamia, most of whom were Christians. the wtiolc of Arabia 
now fotlowed tlie Islamic Faith. OBkers wi re sent to the 
provinccs and to thc various tribcs for Uie purpose of leaehing 
ihe peoplc thc duties of IsLim, adniinistering justice. and collect- 
ing thc tithes or zakdt. Mu'az ibn-Jabal was sent to Yemcn. 
and Mohanuned s parting injunction to him was to rely on liis 
own judgment in the administration of aUairs in thc evcnt of 
not. linding any authority in thc Koran. To Ali. wliom he 
deptited to Ycmaraa. he said, " VVtien two partics comc !x-fore 
you for justice, do not decide betore hearing botli." 

Preparaiions were also coramenccd for srnding an ejcpedition 
undcr Osama. thc son of Zaid, who was kiUed at Miita, against 
thc Byjantines to ejtact thc Inng-delayed reparation for the 
murdor of the enroy in Syria In fact, 'the troops wcre already 
mcamped outsidc thc city ready for the stan But the poison 
which had bcen givcn to thc Proptict by the Jcwcss at Khaibar, 
and Which had slowly penetratcd into his system. bcgan now to 
show its effccts. and it bccame cvidenl that he had not long to 
Iive. The news of his approaching end lcd to thc stoppage of 
the expediti«n under Osama. It liad also the effect of pro- 
ducing disorder in some of the outl>nng probnces. Three 
prrtcnders started up claiming divinc* cummission for thcir 
reigu of licentiousness and plunder. They gave th«nsdvcs 
ont as prophets, and tricd by aU kinds ot imposturo to win ovcr 
their tribes. Onc of thcsc, thc most dangcrous of aU, was 
Ayhala ibn-Ka'b, bctter lcnown as al-Aswa<l (the block). He 


of «2 Vl »rr- "< «llrd tn the roomh 

f »3* * C.J In ht» iMt motrrut, h« «HkJtrU th' 
, 1 h * ,Dncral P«yw» ovtr lilni. Mohammed. who oever mccted 
him •« a,n,t ,h * rrroon.t.iiKci of Om»r. who remindcd 
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was a chief of Yemcn, a man of gieat wealth and e<jual sagacity. 
and a clever conjuror. Among lii» sitnple tribesmcn, the 
conjuring tncks hc pcrtormed invcsted him with a divinc 
character. Hc soon succceded in gaining thcm over. and, with 
their help. reduced to subjection many of thc ncighbouring 
towns. He kiUcd Shalir, wlio had bcen appointcd by Moham- 
med to the govemorship of Sana‘ in thc placc of Biain. liis 
father, who had just dicd. ilktkn had been thc viccroy of 
Yemen undcr the Chosrocs of Persia, and after his adoption 
of Lslam was continued in his viccroyaIty by thc Prophct. He 
had during his lifetime exercised great inUucnce, not ordy over 
his Persian compatriots settlcd in Yemcn. who wcre called by 
the name of Abnd, but also over thc Arabs of the province. 
His esamplc had led to the conversicm of all thc Pcrsian settlers 
of Yemen. Al-Aswad. the impostor. had massacrcd Slrahr, 
and forribly marricd his wife MarzbAna. Hc was killed by the 
Abnd. assisted by Marebana, whcn lie w-as lying drunk. after onc 
of his orgies. The othcr two pretendcn». Tulailia. son of Khu- 
wailid. and Abu Thumama H 4 r&n. son of Hab!b, commonly 
called Mosailinia, were not supprcssed untU thc accession of 
Abh Bakr to thc Caliphatc. Mosaiiima had the audarity to 
address thc Prophet in the tollowing tcrms : " From Mosailima. 
propbet of God, to Mohammed. prophet of God, salutations 1 
I ain your partncr: tlie powcr must be dirided betwecn us. 
lialf the carth for me. the other half for your Koreishites. But 
thc Koreishites are a grasping peoplc. not given to justice." 
Mohammcd's reply reveals his stcriing nature. " In the namc 
of God thc mcrcihil and compassionate, from Mohammed, thc 
Prnphct of God, to Mosailinia thc Liar.' Peace is on those 
who fol!ow thc right path. Tlic carth bekmgs to God ; He 
bestows it on such of His scrvants as He pleascth. The futiirc 
is to the pious [i.e. only thosc prosper who fear the Lord]! " 
Tlie last days of thc Prophet wcrc remarkablc for the calm- 
ness and screnity of his mind, wliich enabled him, though weak 
and feeble, to preside at thc pubUc prayers until within three 
days of his death. Onc niglit, at iniilnight, hc wcnt to the 
place where his old companions were lying in thc slumber ol 
death. and praycd and wcpt by their tombs, invokh»g God’s 

1 KcLttSb, »uf*!l«Uve ol KAtib. 
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blessmgs for his " companions nesting in peace." Hc chosc 
•Ayesha's boiise. close to thc inosquc, for his stay during his 
iilness. and, as long as his strength lasted. took part in Ute 
public praycrs Thc last timc hc appcarcd in ti»c mosqnc lie 
was supported by his two cousins. AU and Fazl, thc son oi 
AbhAs. A smilc of inexpressiblc swcctness played over his 
countenance, and was remarked by all who sum>undcd him. 
Aiter the usual praises and hjTnns to God, lic addresscd the 
multitudc thus : " Mosicms, if I liave wronged any onc of you, 
lien: 1 ani to answer for it; if I owe aught to any one, ail I may 
happcn to possess bckmgs to you," Upon hcaring th», a man 
in the crowd rose and claimed tbrec tlirhcins which hc had 
given to a poor mau at tho Prophels request. They were 
immcdiatcly paid back. with Uic words. " Better to blush in 
tiiis worid than in the next." The Prophet then prayed and 
implored heavm's mercy for those present. and for those who 
iiad falJen in the persccutions of tiieir cnemies; and recom- 
mcndcd to ali his peoplc the observancc of religious duties 
und the prarticc of a life of pcacc and good-wili, and concluded 
with the iollowing words of thc Korau : " Tlic dwdling of thr 
other life wc wiU give unto tlicm who do not seek to cxait 
thcmsclves on earth or to do wnmg ; for thc happy issue shaU 
attcnd tbe pious." 1 

After tliis, Muhammcd never again appcarcd at public 
prayers. His strength rapidly failcd. At noon on Monday 
(X2th of Rabi I., 11 a.h. — 8th Junc 632 A.C.), witiLst prajing 
earnestly in whisper, tlie spirit of the great Prophet took Higiit 
to Uie " blcssed companionship on iiigh." ■ 

So cuded a life consccrated. from hret to Iast, to the service 
of God and humanity. Is tliere another to be compared to 
his. with aU its trials and temptations ? Is there anoUier which 
has stood the hre of the world, and cornc out so uuscathed ? 
The humble preachcr had riscn to be the ruicr o( Arabia. the 
equal of Chosrocs and of Coesar, Uie arbitcr of thc destinies of 
a nation. But the samc humiUty of spirit, thc same nobility 


W 83 : Ib “ “*‘ Athlr ' ** U * *«* • TaUnn. vol. m, 
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n{ «ml and purity nf hcart. austcrity nf conduct, rchncracnt 
and dcHcacy of (ccling, and stcnt dcvntion to duty wliicb had 
won him thc titlc «»f al-Amfn. c«»tnbinrd with a scvcrc seusc of 
self-cxamination, are cver tlic dbtinguisliing traits of his 
charnctcr. Oncc in his life, whilst cngaged in a religinus con- 
vcrsation witb an inAucntial citizen of Mecca, he ltad tumed 
away frora a humble blind seeker of the truth. Hc b always 
recurring to thb inddent witli remorse, and prodaiming God‘s 
dlsapprobation.' A naturc so purc, so tendcr. and yct so 
heroic, inspires not only reverence. but love. And naturally 
thc Arabian writere dwcll with the proudest satislaction on the 
graces and intellcctual gifts of thc son of Abdulllh. His 
courteotisricss to the grcat, his affability to the humble, and 
his dignibed bearing to the presumptuous, procured him 
universal rcspect and admiration. His coimtcnance reAccted 
thc bcnevolencc of his heart Prcdoundly read in the vo!ume 
of nature. tltough ignorant of lctters. witli an expansivc mind. 
elevatcd by deep commimion with tlie Soul of the Univcrse, hc 
was gifted with the power of inAuencing cqually the lcarnwl 
and thc unlcamcd. Withal, there was a majcsty in his face. 
an air of genius, which inspired all who carne in contact with 
him with a feeling of veneration and Iove.* 

Hjs singular elcvation of mind. lus extreme ddicacy and 
rehncmcnt of feding, hb ptirity and truth, form thc constant 
theme of tlte traditions. He was most indulgent to hb inferiors, 

• The Snra m connectipn witb tbl» iocident a tmown bjr the title of " He 
riownod." and ron» thu» 

••The l*roph«t trowwd. and tarnol uide. 

Becauw the blind min came tn hlm. 

Anil how knownt thou whether be mt*ht not have been cteanaed troin 
hii nm 

Or whrthcr hc mighl Imyc bccn admoni&ltod. and profitfd thorchy > 

As lat the man that la rkh. 

Hitn tboo reeeive*t Rracioudy ; 

AmJ thoo carett not that li» i» not cleanscd. 

But 3» tor hiin that cometh unto thee carnntly «eeking hi» aaleaUn», 

And treroblinn anaiously, luai <to*t thou neglect. 

Uy rw> mani ahouldat thou act thua." 

Atlcr Uus. wbenever tlus l‘roj»hct uw the pooc bllnd roan. he n»ed to go 
oitt ot hia way to do him hnacrar. uying. " The tnan I» thrke irelcome on 
whote acoooot roy Lord hath reprimanded mo **; and h* tnade htm twtce 
gov«rrno» ol Meilina Sea tbe rcmark ol Doiworth Stntth un Muir about U»M 
lncldent. 

* Mukk.U, Uk tniv. chap. 3, pt 3 . 
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and would never allow his awkward little page to be scoitkd 
wliatcver be did. " Ten years,” said Anas. his scrvant, “ was 
I about thc Prophct. and lie nevcr said so much as ‘ Utt * to 
mc.” * He was vcry adectiooatc towards his tamily. One o£ 
his boys dicd on his breast in tbc smoky housc of tlic nurse. a 
blacksmith^s wife. He was very fond of chiklrcn. He wonld 
stop thcm in thc streets, and pat their littlc diceks. He never 
struck any one in his life. Tlie worst expression he ever made 
use of in convcrsation was. " What has come to him ? May 
his /orehead be durkencd with mud I " * Wheo asked to cursc 
some one. he replied, I have not been sent to curse, but to 
bc a mcrcy to mankind." 

He visitcd the sick, followcd every bicr he met. accepted the 
invitation of a slave to dinner, mended his own dothes, milked 
his goats, and waited upon himseli, relates summarily another 
traditinn. 1 He never iirst withdrew his hand from .mothers 
paltn, and tumed not beiore the othcr had tumed His hand 
was the most gencrous, his brcast tlie most courageous, his 
tongue the most truthiul; he was thc most faithful protector 
of those he protccted; tlic sweetest and most agreeable in 


* Ibid. Blc. xxiv cliap. 4, pt. *. 

* AU. Bk. uiv. cbap. 4, pt. 1. 

Mr. Poolo a «timate <rf Mohammed U *o bcmutiinl uul yrt to iruthtol tbmt 
1 cAnnut rtaUt Uie tcrnutation to qnote it herv: " Tbere i< *ouurthinx «o 
tmder and womaiUy. and withal ao hmoic. about thn man. that ooe ta in perli 
--... . 1 by tbe leeUni o< reYererwc Md 
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«ril ni|{h lov« that such a iwtare uupue» He who, «anling .W ^ 
tor ym iki batied ot hu peopie. U the aame who w.. oever the fir*t to with 
drmw hU hatul (rorn anothrr « cU*p . the bdov«l nt children. wbo never potwd 
• Kroup ol litlle one* without a amile (rora hu wonderiut eyci luid . kind wonl 
lor thrni. (ounding all the kinder in th*t *weet toced volce. Tlu: Irank Inead- 
diip. the noble mMraity. the dauntleu courage and hope of tht raan. all 
teod to meil cnttcuin mto adnuration " 

. 1’. , i e .r*“ n 1 enthu * U ' t m ttut w>ble « wt '«» «nthu«ja*m becomee the 

of the «arth the one thing that keen. mm Irorn rotttue wlulrt they Iive. 
Enthuarawu U oiten tued de«p«tefuUy. lecaiue it ii jouwd to an unworthy 
J?*!*®' «upon Uarrnn Kround and bear» no (ruit So w». it not wtth 
uohammni Ho wa* an cotbunait when enthuiiatra waa the on» thinK 
needed to «et the world aHarne, and hU enthusiaim wu nobte fot a noWe canae. 
' , h »ppy {«* who hav« attainrd the tu|nerae jo> u( making 

one grcat trutli their very bie «pnng He wa. the mcwKUJCer ol ihe one Ood • 
£ "•*** to *}** JW hr hc ««• <* the rortwge whtch wai 

°* h “ h* 10 * H» brought hu Udlrat» to td« peoOe with a erand 
‘rnjnj? Irom the conaciuuaneu ot ht. liigh ottce. togcther with a mort 
rrt humtlity. «hnr roota Uy In the koowtedge ol hu own weaknen." 

• Mi\kk 4 l, Bk. nir, chap. 4. pt. j. 
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convcr$ation ; tliosc who saw liim wcre suddenly lilled with 
rcvemicc ; those who came near him loved him; they who 
dcscribcd him would say, " I have ncver seen liis like, eitber 
btdorr or after." He was of great tadtumity ; and when Ue 
spokc, he spoke with emphasis and delil>eratton, and no onc 
could ever forget what he said. " Modesty and kuulness, 
paticnce, scli-denial, and generosity pervaded hb conduct, and 
riveted tlie af!cctions of all around him. With the bcreavcd 
and aAlicted lte sympathised tenderiy . . . He shared liis tood 
even in times of scarcity with others, and was sedulously 
sulidtous for thc pcrsonal comfort of every one about him." 
Hc would stop in the streets listening to tl>e sorrows of the 
humblest. He would go to the houses of tite lowliest to 
console the afflicted and to comfort the heart-brokcn. Tlu: 
meanest slaves would take hold of his hand and drag him to 
their masters to obtain rcdress for ill-treatment or release from 
bondoge. 1 He nevcr sat down to a mcal without 6rst invoking 
a blessing, and never rosc without uttcring a thanks-giving. 
His time was reguiarly apportioncd. During thc day, wlien 
not rngagcd in prayers, he received visitors and transacted 
public affairs. At night lie slept littlc, spending most of the 
hours in devotion. He loved the poor and rcspected thcm, 
and many who had no home or shcltcr of their own slcpt at 
night in the mosque contiguous to his house. Each evening it 
was his custom to invitc some of them to partake of his humblc 
fare. The othcri became the guests of liis principal disciples. 1 
His conduct towards thc bittcuest of hb eneraies was murkcd 
by a nolde clemency and iorbcantnce. Stern, almost to 
severity, to the enemies of the State, mockings, oAronts, 
outrages, and persecutions towards himseU werc, in the hour 
of triumph — synonymous with the liour of trial to the human 
heart — all buried in oblivion, and forgiveness was cxtended to 
thc worst criminaL 

Mohammcd was cxtrcmcly simple in lib habits. Hb modc 
of life, lib dress and hb lielongings, retained to the very last a 
character of patriarclud simplicity. Many a timc, Abu Huraira 
reports, had thc* Prophet to go without a meaL Dates and 

• H„y* ul-Kulib (Shiah) arnl the Houjul ul-Akbab (Suaai) 

' AbulieOA. p att; »J lUkW, ImUm ut U>*m, ve) IH. p. 56». 
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watcr {requently formcd his anly nourisluucnt. Often, for 
months together, no fire could he lighted in his house from 
scantiness of mcans. God, say the Moslcm historians. had 
indced put bcfore iiim tiie key to the trcasures of tliis world, 
but he rcfused it! 

Thc mind of tliis rcmarkable Teacher was. in its in- 
tellectuahsm and progressive ideals, esscntialiy modern. 
Eternal " strivmg " was in liis teaciiings a necessity of hutnon 
cxh>tence : " Man cannot exist without constant effort " ; 1 
" Thc effort is from mc. its fuifilment comes trom God." * 
Tlie world, hc taught, was a well-ordered Creation, rcgulated 
and guided by a Suprcme Intelligence overshadowing the 
Univeree—" Evcrytliing is pledged to its own timc," * he 
declared. And yct human wili was free to work for tts own 
salvatiun. His sympathy was universal; it was he who 
tnvoked thc mercy of thc Creator on all liNung beings. 4 It 
was he who pronounccd the saving of one human life as 
tantamount to tlie saving of liumanity. 

His social conception was constructive not disintegrating. 
In liis most exalted mood he never ovcrlooked the sanctity of 
family life, To liim tlie senrice of humanity was the highest 
act of dcvotion. His call to his faithful was not to forsake 
those to wbom they owed a duty; but in the jMuiormance of 
that duty to cam " mcrit “ and reward. Children were a 
trust from God, to be brought up in tendemess and affection ; 
parents wcre to be respected and loved. Thc circle of duty 
cmbraced in its fold kindrcd. ncighbour, and tbe humble being 
" whose mouth was in the dust.” 

Fourteen centuries have jiassed since hc dclivcred his 
message, but time has madc no tMercncc in the devotion 
he insj>ircd, and to-day as then the Faithful havc in thcir 
hcarts and on tlieir lij» those memorable words :— 

" May my lifc be thy sacrifice, O Prophet of God." 








CHAPTER X 

THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION 
* j*X*2i 

H£ spiritual life the Prophet had inlused into his 
people did not end with his Ufe. From the fin»t it was 



-*■ an article of faith that he was present in spirit with the 
worsliippers at thetr prayers. and that his successors in 
the ministry wcrc his representatives. The immanence of the 
Masters spirit during the devotions establishes the harmony 
between the soul of man and thc Divinc Essence. Ainongst 
all the dynastic rivalries and schismatic strifc thb mystical 
conception of his spiritual presence at the prayers has imparted 
a force to the Faith which cannot be over-estimatcd. 

The two great sects into which IslAm became divided at an 
early stage are agreed that tbe rcligious ethcacy of thc ritcs 
and duties prescribcd by tlic Law (tke Skari’at) depcnds on 
the exlstcnce of the vicc-gercnt and represcntative of the 
Proplict. who. as such, is thc religious Head (Imdm) ol the 
Faith and the Faithful. 

The adlierents of the Apostolical Iniains has*e a developmcnt 
and philosophy of their own quite distinct from " the followere 
of thc traditions.” According to thcm the spiritual hcritage 
bequeathed by the Prophet devo!vcd on Ali and his descend- 
ants by F4tima, the Prophet's daughtcr. They hold that thc 
Imimatc desccnds by Divine appointment in the apostolk 
linc. They do not rcgard the Pontihcate of Abd Bakr. Omar 
and Osman as rightlul; thcy consider that Ali, who was 
indicated by the Prophet as his successor. was the first rightiul 
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Caliph and Imam of thc Faithful. and that aftcr his asMKsina- 
lion thc -piritual hcarkliip descended in succt-^ion to his 
and Fitima’i |K»terity in “ thc direct rnalc lim* ” until it camc 
to lmam Hasan al-‘Askari. clcvcnth in desccnt from AJi, 
who died in thc ycar 874 A.c. or 260 of the Hrgira in the reign 
of the Abbasidc Caliph Mu'tamid. Upon his death thr 
Iinanutc dcvolved upon hls son Mohammed. sumamcd #/• 
Mahdi (tlic “ Guide *•). tlic last Iraam. Thc story «f these 
Iniatns of thc House of Mohammed is intenscly pathetic. 
The (ather of Hasan was dcportcd from Mcdlna to Sdmarra 
by thc tyrant Mutawakkil, and detained therr until his dcath. 
Similarly, Hasan was kcpt a prisoner by tlie jealonsy of 
MutawaUriTs succcssors. His infant son. harcly ftvc years 
of agc. pining for his fathcr. cntcred in search of him a cavern 
not far from tlieir housc. Frx>m that cavem thc child ncvcr 
rctumcd. Tlie pathos of this calamity culminatcd in thc 
liope, the cxpcctation, which hlLs the hcarts of all Shiahs. 
tliat tlie child may retum to relievc a sormwing and siniul 
world of its burden crf sin and oppression. So Late as the 
(onrtccnth century of the Christian era. when Ibni Khaitlun 1 
was writing his great work. the Shialis wcre wont to assctnblc 
ut c-Ycntidc at the cntrance of the cavem and supplicate thc 
missing diild to retum to them. After a long and wisthil 
waiting.they dispersed to thcir homes. disappointcd and sorruw- 
lul Tliis, says Ibn Khalddn, was a daily occnrrence. " Wlu-n 

they were told it was hanlly possible thc child could be alive." 
they answcred that, as the Prophct Khirr * was alive why 
should not thcir Imlm bc alive also?'* This Imim beors 
among tlie Shiahs thc titles, thc MunUzat the Expecteri— 
tlic Hujja or the Prool (of the Tmth), and the Kdim. tlie 
Li\1ng. 

The philosophica) studcnt of religions will not fail to obscrvc 
thc strange similarity of tlie Shiah and thc Sunni bclich 
to older idcas. Ainong the Zoroastrians tlie persecution 
of the Selcucidac cngendored the bdief that a divinelv appointed 
Saviour, whose namc was Sosiosch. would Issoe from KhorasAn 
to release them from the liated bondage of the loreigner. 
Tlie same causes gave birth to that buming antidpntion 
'Sce^Ml.p. iiA. 'Sn Appcain III. 
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amojig the Jews in the advent of the Messiah. The Jew 
bdievcs that the Mcssiali is yel to cotne ; the Sunni. likc hitn. 
believcs that thc Savio\ir of Islam is still unborn. The 
Giristian belicves that tlie Mcssial» has corac and gone. and 
will corac again ; the Asna-'asliaria,‘ like thc Christian. awaits 
the reappcarance of the Mahdi, the Guide, who is to save the 
world f rom evii and oppression. The origin of tlicsc couceptions 
and the reasons of their divcrsity are traceable to like causes. 
The phenoraena of the age in wliich the idea of the Mahdi 
took shapc in its two distinct fonns were similar to those 
visible in the history of thc oldcr faiths. Ever>- cventide 
the prayer goes up to heaven in IslAnt. as in Judaism and 
Christianity, iot the advent of thc divinely-appointed Guide, 
to redcem thc world from sottow and sin. 

Tlte Shiah believes that the ImAm thougb ghdib (absent), 
is always prescnt in spirit at the devotions of his fold. The 
capounders ol tlic law and the ministers of rcligion are his 
representatives on earth ; and even the sccular cliicfs rcpresent 
him in thc temporal affairs of the world /Vnother point of 
diffcrcnce bctwcen thcm and the Sunnis consists in thc qualities 
required for the Im&mate. According to thc Shiahs thc 
Imlun must be sinless or immaculate (w asilw). a «juality which 
thcir Im&ms alonc possess, and that hc must be thc most ex* 
ceUent (*/*«/) of mankind. 

The Sunni doctrincs which govcm thc lives, thoughts, and 
conduct of thc bulk of the Moslcm world are diametrically 
opposed to the Shiah couception. The Sunni religious law 
insists that the Imam must be actually prescnt in pttrson to 
impart rcligious efficacy to the dcvotions of the Faithful; 
and that, wbcre it is not possible for him to lcad tlw prayers. 
he should be represented by persons possessing thc necessary 
quahfications. 

These doctrines are enunciatcd in detail in most works on 
jurisprudence and scholastic tlieolog)’. Tlic KhiUJai, it is 
explained. is the Vice-genmcy oi the Prophet; it is ordained 
by Divine Law for tiie perpctuation of IslAm and tlu; continued 
obser\’ance of its laws and rules. For the existence of Isl&m, 
thercfore, there must always bc a Calipb, an actual and direct 
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representatiw of tbe Mastcr. Thc Imimate U the spiritual 
leadership ; but the two dignitics are inseparablc . the Vice- 
gerent of the Prophet is the only pcrson entitlcd to leail tlie 
prayers when he can himseH bc prescnt. No one elsc can 
assurae hU functions unless directly or indirectly " deputed " 
by him. Between the Imam and the mdmiltn 1 or congregation. 
thcre is a spiritual tie which binds the one to the other in thc 
Icalty to the Paith. Therc U no inconsUtency between this 
dngma and thc rule that there U no pricsthood in IslSm. 
Each man pk-ads for hirnseU before his Lord, and cach soul 
holds communion with God without thc intermediation of any 
other hrnnan being. Tlie Imim U the link between the 
individual worshipper and the evangel of Islam. TliLs mystical 
clcment in the religion of Isl 4 m forms the foundation of its 
rcmarlcablc solidarity. 

The above remarks scrve to cmphasisc the statemcnt in the 
Dttrr-nl-Mukkidr that Im&mate U of two kinds. the Im&mat- 
al-Kubrd and thc lmdmat-ai-Su S hrd, the suprcme spiritual 
lieadship and thc minor derivative right to ofhciate at the 
devotions of the Faithful. The Imim al-Kabtr, thc supreme 
Pontiff, U the Caliph of thc Sunni world. He combines in hU 
pcrson the spiritual and temporal authority which devolves 
on him as tlie vicegcrent of the Mastcr. Secular affairs are 
conducted by bim in eonsultation witli councillors as under 
the first four Caliphs. or. as in latcr times. by delcgates. collect- 
ively or individually. Similarly with religious and spiritual 
mattcrs. Rut in thĕ mattcr of public prayers. unless pliysically 
prostratc, he is bound to conduct the congrcgational servicc 
in pcrson. 

Among thc Shiahs, cven Friday prayers and prayers offcred 
at the wcll-known festivals, may validly be periormed indi- 
vidually and in privatc. According to tlic Sunni doctrines 
congregatinnaJ praycrs, whrre mosques or otlicr placcs of 
public worship are acccssible. arc obligatory . abstention froin 
attcndance without valid reason i» a sin, and the defaulters 
incur cven tcmporal penalties. In Najd, undcr the rule of 
the Wah&bis, wbo have becn called the Covenanters of Isl&m, 

• Thii t. the l«TTO UM<1 In the F**m* AUm(trt. The lndividuBl loJUroTr 
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lagganls wcre wbippcd into the mosque. And to-tlay under 
Ibni S‘aOd, his lollowcrs who designatc tbcmsdves IkhuAn, nr 
" Brothcrs in foith," pursuc thc same incthod for enionring 
the obscrvan«:e o! religious rites. Prayers M’I jamd'at being 
obligator)' {Jar:'ain ) naturaily madc the prescnce of thc Imum 
obsolutciy obligatoiy. 1 

Thc Sunnis affirtn that wlicn stricken by his last illness thc 
Prophct dcputed Abii Bakr to lcad thc prayers. On his 
death, but belore hc was consigncd to his grave. the Mastcr s 
nomination was acceptcd by thc " congrcgation " and Abu 
Bakr was instalicd as l»is vicegerent by the unanimous suflrage 
of thc MosJems. And this has cvcr since been tl»c universal 
practice in all rcgtilar lincs. 

Amongst thc qitalifications necessary for occnpying thc 
pontihcal seat, thc first and most essential ts tbat he ruust 
bc a Moslcni belonging to the Sunni comniunion. capablc of 
caercising aupremc tcmporal authority, Irce of all outsidc 
control. Thu Sunnis do not require that the Imim should 
bc or that he should bc ” thc roost excellcnt 

of mankind," nor do they insist on his desccnt from thr 
Prophet. According to thcm he should bc an independent 
ruler, without any pcrsonal dciects, a man of giKnl character, 
possesscd of thc capacity to conduct thc affairs of Statc. and to 
Jead at praycrs. Tlie early doctons, on thc authority of a saying 
of thc rrophet, havc included a condition which coraes al thc 
cnd of thr passagc relating to the qualitie$ ncccssary for the 
Imimate—vix.. tlut the Caliph-Imim should l>c a Koreish by 
birth. The avowed object of inserting this condition.as is statctl 
both in the Durr-ul-Mukhtdr and the Radd-ul-Muhtdr, was to 
nullity tlie Shiah contcntion that thc ImAmatc was restrictcd 
to thc Housc of Mohamntcd, the desccndants of Ali and F4tima, 
and to bring in the first thrcc Caliphs, and the Ommeyyadc 
aml thc Abbasidc Caliphs. into tlie cirdc of Icgitimatc Im4ms. 
The great jurist and historian. Ibn Khalddn* a oontcmpc»rary 
of Tameriane, who dicd in the year 1406 A.C., long I«rfore thr 

1 Tbore h ahvr.lutr conirtun» m lltcse prnnt* amons Ui« iltdcTrnt Sunni 
•cboob Tbe Junst Kbalil ibn IsliAk, tbo auihor o< the nirmumtmtal wnck 
ott MiUlu Lav». rsunclitr» thr rnles in the umr terms u the »tul 

thr Shiteis 

• For many yesr» Mihktte Quef tCirl ot C»iro. 
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Housc oi Othman attaincd thc Caliphatc. lias dealt at «rcat 
lcncth with ihis condition in his Mukaddamdt (Prolegom«ta). 
Hc docs nol dispute the genuineness ot the sa>TUg on which 
it b hased, but cxplains that it was a mere rceomroendaUon 
wliich was duc to thc circumstances of the times. He point!» 
out that when Ute Islimic Dtspensauon was givcn to tbe wcHd 
the tribc of Koreish were the most advanced and most powertu 
in Arabia ; and in recommending or desiring that the tcmpond 
and spiritual guardianship of the Mmkms should be conhncd 
to a membcr of his own tribc. the Prephet was thinking ol thc 
immediatc futurc rather tlian of laying down a hard and fast 
rulc of succession. At that timc a qualificd and capable ruler 
of Islam could <mly bc found among thc Koreish ; hence tl« 
recommcndation that the Caliph and Imam should be chosen 
from among thcm. This view doquently exprcssed by one id 
tlie most lcarned of Sunni Jurisconsults U universally occepted 
by thc modem doctors (thc Muidkherin), thal subject to Uic 
fulfilmcnt of all othcr conditions the law imposes no tnhal or 
radal restriction in the choicc of an Imim. Abu Bakr lieiore 
liis death had nominated Omar his succcssor in thc Vtcc- 
gerency. and thc appointmrnt was acceptcd h>’ thc umver- 
sality " of the pcoplc, induding the House of Moliammed. 
Omar dicd from thc effects of a mortal wound inllicted on 
liirn by a Christian or Magian fanatic who considered lumsell 
aggrieved by tlic acts of tlus great CaUph. To avo 4 d dl 
imputation of favouritism Omar had. before hts death. 
appointcd an electoral committec consisting of six cmment 
memben, of the Moslem congregation to choosc his succcssor. 
Thcir choicc fell on Osm&n, a dcscendant of Omroeyya. who 
was instaUed as Caliph with the suffragc of the pcoplc. On 
OsmAns unhappv death. AU, the son-in-law of tlie Prophct. 
who. according io tlic Shiahs. was cnUtled by right to the 
Im&malc in dircet sucoession to thc Prophet. was proclauncd 
Caliph and ImAin. Thc husband ol F 4 tima united in hu 
pcrson thc hrrcditary right wiUi tliat of election. But his 
endcavour to remcdy the evils wliicb had crept into the 
administration undcr hb agcd predccessor raised against hun 
a host of encmies. Mu awiyah. an Ommeyyade by desccnt. 
who hcld Uic govcmorship of Syria under Osmin, raised the 
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standard of rcvolt. Ali procecded to crush thc rebdKon 
bnt. after an indecisive battle, was struck down by thc hand 
of an assassin whilst at his dcvotions in the pubUc Mosque of 
Kflfa in 'Irak With 'Ali endcd what is cailcd by the carly 
Sunni doctors of law and thcologians. the Khild/at-al-KdmUa. 
" Pcrfect Caliphatc,” for in each case their title to the 
rulcrship of Islam was pcrfcctcd by thc univcrsal suSragc of 
thc Moslem nation. 

On Ali’s death Mu’awiyah obtaincd an assignment of the 
CaJiphate from Hasan. tbc eldest son of AK. who had bccn 
dectcd to thc ollice by the unanimous voicc of tlie peoplc of 
K 0 fa and its dependencics; and received the sudragc of thc 
people of Syria to his assumption of thc high ofhcc. This 
happencd in 661 a.c. 

It should be noted hcrc that the Ommcyyades and 
H 4 shimidcs wcrr two offshoots frnm one common stock, that 
of Koreisli. Bittcr rivalry exi5ted bctween these iamilies 
which it was tlie great aim of thc Prophet throughout his 
ministry to remove or reconcile. The Hashimidcs owe their 
designation to HAshim, the great grandfathcr of the Propliet. 
His son Abdul Muttalib had several sons; one of thcm. 
Abb&s, was thc progenitor of the Abhaside Cahphs. Abii 
Talib, another son, was the father of AK tKe Calipli. whiUt 
thc youngest. Abdullah, was the Prophets father. 

Mu'&wiyaJi was the first CaKph of Uie House of Ommtjyi 
On thc death of Mu‘Swiyah's grandson, another member of 
thc samc family belonging to thc Hakamitc branch. namod 
Merwin, assumed the CaKphatc. Undcr his son 'Abdul Maiik 
and grandson Walld. the Sunni Caliphatc attaincd its widcst 
expansion ; it cxtcnded from the Atlantic to tlie Indian CX:can 
and from tJic Tagus to tlie sands of thc Saliara and tlie confmes 
of Abyssinia. In 749 a.c. Abu l Abbas. sumamed SafT 41 i. a 
descendant of Abbas, the unr.lt* of thc Propliet, overtJirew the 
Ommeyyade d>*nasty and was installeii as Caliph, in place of 
Merwin II., the last PontifI of that Housc, in the Cathedral 
Mosque of Kdfa. whcrc lic rcccived tl»e Bai’at ‘ of thc people. 
He thcn asccndcd the pulpit, recited the public scrmon whkh 
the Im 5 m or his reprcsentative dcUvers at thc public praycrs. 

* The «crameatal oath ot tcally 
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This nulablc uddress. religiuasly pre»crvcd by hi* succcssors. 
is to be found in tiu» pages o{ the Arab historian Ihn-ul-Athlr. 
It is in cffect a long >*indication of the rights of the children 
of AhbAs to thc Cahphatc. Abnl Abbis was bcncefortli 
the legitimate nihr of thc Sunni world and the rightfut 
spiritual Head of thc Sunni Church. His first six succcssors 
werc men of remarkahlc abihty ; those who followcd were of 
varying caparity, but a few possessed uncommon talent and 
leaming. Monsur. thc brotluir ot Saffah, who succeetled him 
in tlie Cahphate, (ounded Bagdad, which became their capital 
and scat of Govemmcnt. and was usually called the D&r-ul- 
KhiU/at and the Ddr-ui-saldm, " Tlie Abode of the Cohphate ’* 
and " The Abode of Peace." Here the house of Abbas cxcrctsed 
undisputed spiritual aml temporai authority for centuries. 
Tlicir great rivals of Cairo became cxtinct In Saladin's time: 
thc brUliant Ommcyyailc dynasty of Cordova disappcarcd 
in the first decade of the elcvcnth ccntury. The Almohadcs. 
the A)moravides, and the many Berlicr and Arab dynasties 
which, on the dccline of the Almorarides, lollowed each other 
in succesrion in Morooco, had no valid title to the lieadship 
of the Sunni Church. Tlic right of the Abb&sides to the 
Sunni Imamate stood mtchallengcd from the Aliantic to thc 
Ganges, from the Blar.k Sca and tlic Jax.artw to the Indian 
Ocean. In 493 of thc Hegira (1099 A.c.) Yusuf bin Tashfin. 
thc Almohade conqucror after thr epoch-making battle of 
oz-Zallaka. wliere thc Christion horde» were decUive)y beatcn, 
obtained fnom the AbbAside Caliph al-Muktadi, a fonn.il 
itnestiture with thc title of Atnecr-<il-Muslim(n ; nrul tliis was 
confirmed to him by the Caliph al-Musta/.hir It should be 
liorae in raind tliat neither the " Caliphs " of Cordova nor any 
of the Mosletn soverrigns in alter ages assmned the dignity of thic 
representative of tlie Prophet (KhaJI/at-ar-RauU) or arrogated 
the title of Amcrr-ut-Mnmintn 

For full five centurics Bagdad was the centre of all intcl- 
lectual activity in Islant; and licrc thc rules and reguhttions 
appertaining to the Caliphate. as also to othcr matters. secular 
and rcligious, were systematiscd. And thc conccption that thc 
Cahph-ImHm w as the <livincly-appointcd Vice-gercnt of the 
Prophct bccame. as it is to-day. welded into the religious lifc ol 
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thc pcoplc. It «riU thus bc se«n that arcording to thc Sunni 
doctrines the Caliph is not merely a secular 50 vercign; hc ts 
thc reHgious hcad of a Church and a commonwealth, thc 
actuo! reprcsentative of Divinc govcrament.‘ 

Thc AbbSside Caliphate lastcd for five centuries from its 
finst cstablishmcnt until thc destruction of Bagdad by tbe 
Mongols in 1258 of the Christian cra. At that timc Musta sim 
bTllah was thc Caliph, and he. togctber witli his sons and thc 
prinripal mcmbcrs of his tamily, perishcd in the gcneral 
massarre: only those scions of thc Hou.se of Abb&s cscapcd 
thc slaughtcr who werc absent from the capital, or succeedetl 
fn avoiding dctcction. 

For two yeare after the murder of Mustasim blllah the 
Sunni world felt acutcly the nced of an Imam and Caliph , 
botli the poignanc)’ of thc grief at the absence of n spiritual 
Head of the Faith, and tlie kecnness of thc ncccssity for a 
rcpresentativc of the Propliet to bring sotacc and religious 
mcrit to the Faithfnl, aro pathetically voiced by thc Arab 
historian of the Caliphs.* Tlie devotions of the living wcro 
dcvoid of that rcligious clBcar.y which is imparted to them by 
thc prcsenre in the world of an acknowledged Inum ; the 
praycrs for the dead wcre equally without merit. Sultan 
Baibars fclt with the whoic Sunni world the need of a Caliph 
and Imam. The right to the Caliphate had bccome vestcd 
by five ccnturies of undisputcd acknowlcdgment in tlic 
House of Abb&s; and a mcmber of this family, Abu'l Kasim 
Ahmcd. who had succcedcd in making his escapc from thr 
massacrc by the Mongob, was invited to Cairo for installation 
in the pontihcal seat. On his arrival in thc cnvirons of 
Cairo, thc StUtan, accompanied by the judges and great oUicers 
of Statc, wcnt forth to greet him. The ceremony of instaila- 
tion i^escribrd as imposing ond sacrcd. His dcscent liad to 
t>e proved firet bcforc thc Chicf Kari or Judge. Aftcr thb was 
done, hc was installcd in the chair and arknowledgcd as Calipli, 
undtr thc titlc of al-Mustansir b'IUah, “ Sceking the help of 
the LorcL" Tlic first to take thc oath of Bai‘at was the Sultan 
Baibare himscH; next camc the Chief Klri Taj-ud-din, tbe 
principal sheikhs and the ministere of Statc, and lastly the 
1 SuyMi. » iku. 
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nohics, acconiing to their ronk. This occurred on May I2th. 
1261. and the new Caliphs name was impressed on tbe coinage 
and rccited in thc Khutba. On thc following Friday he rodc 
to the mosque in procession, wearing tiie black mantie of thc 
Abbaades,* and ddivored the pontihcal sermon. As his 
instaliatlon as tlie Calipli of tlu* Faithfui was now complete. 
he proceeded to invest the Sultan with thc robe and diploma 
so esscntial m the cyes of the orthodox for legitimate 
authority. 

Thc AbbAside Caliphate tluts estabiisiied in Cairo Iasted for 
ovcr two centuries and a-holf. During this pcriod Egypt was 
ruicd by sovercigns who are designated in history as tiu 
Mamcluke Sultans. Each Sultan on his occession to power 
received his invcstiture from the Calipli and " Imam of his 
timc" (ImJm-ul-Wakl) and hc professed to excrclse liis 
authority as the licutenant and delegate of the Pontiff. Tlie 
appointment of ininisters of rcligion and administrators of 
justice was subject to tiie formal sanction of the Caliph. 
riiough shorn of aU its temporaJ powers, thc religious prcstige 
ot thc CaUpiuitc was sogreat. and the conyiction of its necessity 
as a factor in tlie Ufe of the (leople so deep-rootcd in the 
religioire sentimctits of tlie Sunni wnrld, that twice alter the 
f&U of Bagdad the Mustilman sovereigns of India rcceived 
thrir invt“suture Irora thc Abbiside CaUphs. llio arcount 
of tlie reception in 1343 a.c. ot the Caliph’s cnvoy by Sultan 
Mohammed Juna Khan Tiighlak, thc lounder of the gigantic 
unfmished city of Tughlakabotl, givcs us an idca of the vennm- 
tion Ln wliich the PontiUs wcre hcld evcn in Hindustan, in 
tliosc days said to be (ull six months' jtrumcy from Egypt. 
Dn the approacli of tlie envoy the King, uccotnpanicd by the 
Syeds ond tbe noblrs, went out of the capital to greet him: 
aml wbon the PontifI*s missive was handed to the Sultan he 
receivcd it with the grcatest rcvcrence. Tlie formal diploma 
"f tnvestituru lcgitimised the authority of the King. Tlie 
whole of this ineident is cclehrntcd in a poem stiU extant 
m India by tlic poct laureate. tbe (amou*. Badr-ud-din 
Ch&ch. 


ot thc AbbAsuln, «rhite of the Ornmrv>ade» »nj 
* r ** n °» hatnuuln. tl>r iWctidant» ot UuliimmoJ, 
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Aboirt the end of thc fifteenth century thc star of SeHm I. 4 
also sumamcd Saffah. of thc Housc of Otliman, rose in tlic 
horuon. His victorics ovcr thc cnemics of Isl&m had won for 
him thc title of " Champion nf the Faith " ; and no other 
Moslem sovercign—not even his grcat rival Shali IsmaMl, 
the lounder of the Sftfi dynasty in Persia and thc creator of 
the first orthodox Shiah Statc,—eqnalkd the Osmanli monarch 
in greatness and power. 

Thc closing dccades of tliat century had witnessed a vast 
change in the condition of Egypt, and the anarchy that liad sct 
in tmder the latcr Mameluke Sultans rcached its dimax some 
years latcr. Invited by a section of thc Egyptian people to 
rcstore order and peace in the distractcd country, Selim casily 
ovcrtluew thc incompetent Mamelukes, and inrnrporatcd 
Egypt with his already t*ast dominions. At this pcriod the 
Coliph who held thc Vice-gerency of thc Prophct bore tbe 
pontifical name of Al-Mutawakkil 'ala-Allih (** Contented 
in the gracc of the Lord '*). According to the Sunni records, 
he perce»vcd that the only Moslem sovereign who could eum- 
bine in his own person the doublc functioas of Calipb and 
Imam. and restorc the Caliphatc of Islam in theory and in 
fact, anil discharge effectively the duties attachcd to that 
office, was Sclim. He accordingly, in 1517, by a lormal dced 
of assignmcnt, transferred the Caliphatc to the Ottuman 
conqueror. and, w r ith h’ts olhcials and dignitaries, " made the 
Bai'at on tlie liand of the Sultan." In the same ycar Sdim 
receivcd the humagc of thc Sharlf of Mecca. Mohammed 
Abu'l BarakAt, a desccndatil of Ali, whn presented by his son 
Abu Noumy on a silver salver the keys of thc Kaaba and took 
the oath by the same proxy. Tlie combination in Selim af tlur 
AbbAside right by assignmen» and by Bai‘at. and thc adhcsion 
of thc representativc of thc Prophet*s Housc who held at the 
timc the guardianship of ihe Holy Cities, periccted the Gttomnn 
Sultan's title to thc Caliphate, ** just as the adhesion of (tbe 
Caliph) Ali had romplctcd the title of thc first three Caliphs," 
Tlie sokann praycrs with tlur usual Kliutbas offcred in Mecca 
aiid Medina for the Sulton gave the ncccssary finality to the 
right of Selim. Henceforth Constantinople, his seat of govern- 
ment, bernme the Dib-ul KhiU/at. and began to be callrd 
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" Islinabol," " Thc City of Islin»." Bcfore long cnvoys anivcd 
in Sdim’s Court and that of his son, Solyman tlie Magnihcent, 
from thc mlers of the Sucni States to offer thcir homage; 
and thus, according to thc Sunnis, the Caliphntc bccame the 
hcritage of the Housc of Othman. which thcy havc cnjoyed 
for four centuries williout ciiallcngc or disputc. 
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T HE rijigion of Jesus bears llie narnc of Clmstianity, 
derived from his dcsignation of Clirist; that of Moscs 
and «f Buddha are known by tlic rcspectivc names 
of thcir tcachcrs The rcligion ol Mnlutnuncd akrnt* has a 
distinctive a|»pellation. It is Islim. 

In ordcr to fonn a jost appreciation of the reJigion of 
Mohamroed it is necessary to understond aright the truc 
signitkance of the word Islam. Salam (s4frt»ni). in its primary 
sense. means, to be tranquil. at rest. to havc done one's duty, 
to bave paid up, lo bt at peau ; in its secondary scnse, 

1 Por inumUUoa. *ec AppcadL. 
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to surrender onesell to Him with whom peace is made. Tlie 
noun derived from it means peace, grecting, safety. salvation. 
The word docs not imply, as is commonly supposed, absolutc 
submission to God's will, but mcans, on the contrary, s/riring 
ajtct righieonstuss. 

Thc csscncc of the cthicai principles invo!ved and cmbodied 
in Islam is thus summarised in the second chapter of thc 
Koran : " There is no doubt in this book—a guidanoe to thc 
pious, who bclicve in thc Unsecn. who observe tlic prayers, 
and distribute (cbarity) out of what We have bestowed on 
thera ; and who bdieve in that which We have commissioned 
thee with, and in that We commissioned others with bcforc thce, 
and who have assurancc in the life to come;—these have 
received thc direction of thcir LOrd." * 

Tlie principal bases on wliich the Islamic system is foundcd 
are (1) a behd in the unity, imraatcriaUty. power, rncrcy, and 
supreme k>ve of the Creator; (2) charity and brotherhood 
among mankind ; (3) subjugation of the pa&sions; (4) thc 
outpouring of a grateful heart to thc Givcr of all good; and 
(5) accountability for human actions in anothcr cxistcnce. 
Thc grand and noble conceptions expressed in the Koran of 
the powcr and lovc of the Ddty surpass everything of their 
kind in any other languagc. The unity of God, His immatcri- 
ality, His majesty, His mercy, form the constant and never* 
ending theme of tlie most doqucnt and soul-stirring pas&ages. 
The flow of life, light, and spirituality nt*ver ceases. Hut 
throughout thcre is no trace of dogmatism. Appeal ts made lo 
the inner consciousness of man, to his intuitive reason alonc. 

Lct ns now take a brief rctrospcct of the religious conccptions 
of the pcoplcs nf the world whcn tlic Prophet of UlAm com- 
menccd his preachings. Among the lieathen Arabs the idea 
of Godliead varicd according to tlie culture of tlsc individual 
or of the elan. Witb somc it rose, comparativdy spcaking. 
to thc " dirinisation " or deihcation of nature ; among otlicrs 
it fell to simple fetisliism, the adoration of a piece of dough. 
a stick, or a stone. Some believed in a future life; othcrs 
had no idca of it whatcver. The pre-Islamitc Arabs liad their 
grovcs, their orade-trees, their priestesscs, like the Syro* 

' Karaa. «tn li i-O. 
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Phocnickns. Pliallic wnrship was not unknown to tbetn; 
and the generative powcrs receivcd adoration, like the hosts 
of beavcn. undcr monurnents of stone and wood. The wild 
denircns of thc dcsert, thcn as now, could not be impervious 
to the idea of some nnseen tiand driving tbe blasts wtiich swcpt 
ovcr wholc tracts, or lorming tlte beautiiul visions which rose 
bcfore tlie travcller to lure liim to destruction. And ttius tliere 
Aoated in the Arab world an intangible, unrealised conception 
of a superior deity, the Lord of aU.* 

The Jews. thnse great conservators of the monothcistic 
idea, as thcy have been gencraliy regarded in history, probabty 
might tiave assistcd in thc fonmation of tliis conccption. But 
thcy themsdvcs sliowed what strange mctamorphoses can take 
placc in the thougtits of a nation wlicn not aided by a historical 
and rationalistic elcment in thcir reiigious code. 

The Jcws had entercd Arabia at various times. and under 
the pressure of various drcumstances. Naturaily. the con- 
ccptions of the differcnt bodies of euiigrants. refugces, or 
colonists would vary much. Thc ideas of thc mcn driven out 
by the Assyrians or Babylonians would be more anthropo- 
morphic, more anthropopathk, than of thosc wlio llcd bcfore 
Vcspasian, Trajan. or Hadrian. Thc characteristics which 
Itad leti the Israclites repcatedly to lapse into idolatry in thcir 
original Itomcs. when secrs wcie in their niidst to denounce 
their Itackslidings, would hardly presenne thcm from the 
heathcnism of their Arab brotliers. \NTth an idca of " thc 
^od of Abraham ‘‘ thcy would naturally combinc a material- 
istic conccptiun of the deity, and lience we hnd thcni rearing 
“ » statuc representing Abraham, witli tlic ram bcsidc him 
rcady for sacrihce," in the interior of the Kaaba. 

Anumgst thc later comers the Sluunmaites and tlic Zcalots 
fonnod by far thc largest pmportion. Among thcm thc 
wtirship n| the luw verged upon idolatry, and the Scribes and 
Habbins claimcd a rcspcct abnost approaclting adoration. 
Tltey believod themselvcs to bc tbe guardians of thc peoplc, 
the prcscrvcrs of law and tradition, " Uving exemplars and 
niirrors, in which tlic true modc «rf Ufc, according to thc law, 

p^^tabit-itAni t Ttci* calU thr rcUgKin ot tbc juc lUimitc Araba " «nimiUtc 
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was prtserved."» Tlicy lookcti upon tlicmsclvcs as the 
" Aower of the nution." awl they wcre consklcncd, through 
their intcrcourse with God, to posscss the gift of prophecy. 
In fact. by thcir pcoplc as wdl as by themselves they wtre 
regardcd as thc prime favourites of God.* The vcneration af 
tlie Jcws for Moses wcnt so far, says Joscphus, tliat thcy 
revcrenccd his naroc ncxt to that of God ; and tkis vcncration 
thcy transfcrrcd to Ezra, thc testorcr of national Ufc and law 
under the Kyanian dynasty.* 

Besides, tltc inass of the Jcws had ncvcr, probably, thoroughly 
abandoncd tlie worship of the Teraphitn, a sort of houaehold 
gods madc in the shapc ot human bcings. and comsuited on ali 
occasions as domcstic oraclcs, or rcgarded perhaps morc as 
guardian pcnatcs.* Tliis worsliip musl havc bccn strengtlicncd 
by contact with thc heathcn Arabs. 

Wlten Jesits madc bis appcarancc in J uthea. Ute doctrinc uf 
divinc unity and of a supremc Personai Will. overshudowing thr 
u>tivcrsc with its might and gracc, rcceived acceptan cc only 
atnong onc race—thic worshippcrs of Jchovah. And cvcn 
among thcm, despite oll ertorts to thc contmry, the conccption 
of thc divinitv bad either deterioratcd by contact with heathcn 
nations. or become modihcd by the inOuencc of pagan phil- 
osophies Ou thc one hand, Chaldsco-Magian pliilosophy 
hail lcft its tinger-mark indclibly imprcssed on tlie Jewish 
traditions ; on thc otlicr, tiieir bĕst minds, whiLst introduciug 
among thc Grrck and Roman pliilosophcTs thc conccption of a 
great Primal Cause, had imbibcd, in the schools of Alcxandria, 
notions ltardly rcconcilablc with their monotheistic crced. 

Tlu* liindus. with thcir mullitudinous hordes ol gods and 
goddcsses ; thc Mago-^oroastrians. with tiicir two diWnities 
struggling for mastcry . tlic Grecks, Roinans, and Eg>*ptians, 
with their panthcons full of deities wh<>sc morality was bdow 
that ol thc worsliippcrs,—such was the cundition of thc dviliscd 
world whcn Jcsus commenced his preachings. With all his 
drcams and aspirations, his mind was absolutcly excmpt from 

• Dollmew. Tk* GtutiU and (kt Jn r, vol. ii. p. jc9. 
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tliose prctensions which havc hci-n fixetl nn him by his over- 
zcaJ»tis luOowers. lic ncver claimwl to bc a " complemcnt 
mI (iod," or to be a " hypostasis of tlic Divmity.*' 

Evcn modcm idealistic Climtianity lias not bcen ablc yet to 
shake itsell fn» fmm thc old legacy bcq«eathed by thc anthn>- 
pomorphkm of bygonc ages. Agc aftcr age cmything human 
has bccn climinated from the history of thc great Tearher, 
until his pcrsonality is lost in a mass of legends. Tlie Ncw 
Tcstament itsell, with “ its incubation of a century." Ieavcs 
Ihe revered %ure clothcd in a mist And cach day tlic old 
idea uf “ an Avon bom in the bosum of ctemity," gatlicrs fotte 
until tlic Coimcil of Nicc gives it a tUiape and conststcncy, and 
(ommlates i« into a dogtua 

Many minds, bcwildered by thc far*offness of thc universal 
Eathcr, seek a resting-placc midway in a hnman pcrsonahty 
which thcy call divine. It is this nccd of n nearer objcct of 
adoration which lcads modcrn Christiamty to givo a nomc to 
an idcal, dotltc it witli llcsh and bluod, aud worship tt as a 
man-God. 

The giftcd author of the Dtjccti of Moderti Chrittianity con- 
siilcrs the frequency with which thc Nazarene Prophet assertcd 
that hc was " thc Son of God," and dcmandcd tlie samc worship 
as God Himsclf. a proof of his Divlnity. That Jesus ever 
maintoincd he was the Son of God, ui tlie sensc in wliich it lias 
becn construcd by Christian divines and apokigists. wc totally 
deny. Matthrw Amold has sliown conclusiwly that thc Ncw 
Tcstament rccords are in niany respccts wholly imreliahie. 
So far as tlic divinity of Christ Ls conccmed. one can almrel 
»ee thc irgrnd growing. But assuming that hc madc usc of 
thc cxprressioas attributod to him. do they prnye tliat he claimtd 
to be " thc only-begotten of thc Pather " ? Hos thc apologist 
not heard of thc Eastem dervish, famous now as al-HalLlj, 
who claimcd to l»c God Himsclt ? " Am-at-Jiakh." "I um 
Gnd -1 am thc Truth." said he ; und 0 »e Masulman divines. 
likc the Jcwish Sanhedrim, pronounced iiim guilty of blav 
phemy, and condcmncd hhn to death ? A poor simplc hcart. 
kindling with an cxaltcd mysticism. was thus removed fmm 
carth. Tlic Bibl still bclicvcs ihat his moster, “ the Gate " 
to ctcmal Ufe. was not killed. but miraruloiuUy rrmi>ved to 
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heaven. Can it 1x5 said that whcn AbO Mughis .ihHaMj 1 
and thc Bab called thcmseJves " Truth " and the " Gatc to 
heavcn,'* they meant to imply that they wcre part of tbe 
Divinity. or, if thcy did, that their " claim " is tantamoimt to 
proof? But. as we said bclare. we dcny tliat Jesus. whose 
conceptions, whcn divested of the AbergUntbt of hia fol!owexs, 
wcre singularly free from exaggeration as to liis own cliaracter 
or pcrsnnality. cver used any expression to justify the demand 
attempted to be fixed upon him. His conccption of the 
" Patherhood " of God embraced all humanity. AJ! mankind 
were the childrrn of God. and he was their Teachcr scnt by the 
Etenud Pather.* Thc Christian itad ttius a nobler exetnplar 
before him. Tlic tcachings of the Prophet of Nararcth shoukl 
l»ave devated him to a purer conception »>f thc Deity. Bttt six 
centurirs had surrounded tlie Sgure of Jestts witli those mytlis 
whtcli, in opposition to liis own wonds, resolved him into a 
manifestation of thc Godhead. The " Servant" took tbe 
place of the Mastcr m tbe adoration of tlie world. Thc vulgar 
masses. unablc to comprchend or realisc this wonderiul 
mbctttre of Neo-Pythagorcanism, Platonism. Judteo-Hellcn- 
istic philosophy. and tluj teachings of Jcsus. adored liim as 
God incamate, or revertcd to the primitivc worship of relics 
and of a tinsdled goddess who rcprcscntcd the pure mother 
of Jesus* The Coliyridiatts, who were by no means an un- 
important sect, wcnt so far as to introduce in tbe Cliristian 
pantheon the Virgin Mar>- for God. and worship her as such, 
offering her a sort of twisted cako caUcd coliyris, whcnce Uie 
scet had its name. At the Council of Nice wliich defmitdy 
settled the nature of Jesus, therc were men who Iield thal 
besides " God thc Futher," there wcre twn other gods— 
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Oirist and thc Viipn Mary. 1 And the Romanlsts even now, 
it is said, call tbe mothcr of Jesus thc compUment of thc Trinity. 

In the long night of supcrstition the Christians had wandcrcd 
far away from thc simplirity of ttie Nazarene tcachings. The 
worship of images, saints, and relics had become inscparably 
blcnded with thc religion of Jesus. Thc practices wbich hc 
Imd dcnmmced, the evils which iie had reprdtended, were, 
one by onc, incorporated with his faith. The hoiy ground 
where the rcvcred Teacher had lived and walked was invoived 
in a cJoud of mirades and visions, and “ thc ncrvcs of thc mind 
were bcnumbcd by the liabits of obedience and belief." * 

Againsl oll thc absurdities wc liave described abovc, thc 
lifc-aiin of Mohammcd was directed. Addressing, with the 
voice of truth, iaspired by deep cotnmumon with the God of 
thc Uniyerse. thc fetish-worshippers of the Arabian tribes on 
one side and tiie toUowers of degraded Christianity and Judaism 
on the other. Mohammcd, tliat " master of spcech," as he lias 
been truly called. ncver travdled out of the province ot rcason. 
and inadc them oll blush at the munstroasness of thcir belicfs. 
Muliammcd, the gTond apostlc of thc unity of God. thus stands 
forth in history in noble conAict with the retrogressive tendency 
ol man to assoriate other beings with tbe Creator of the 
uaiverse. Ever and anon in the Koran occur passages. fervid 
and buming, like the following : " Your God is onc God ; 
therc is no God but IIc, the Most Mercilul. In thc crcatibn of 
the lreavcn and carth, and tlie alternation of night and ilay. 
;uid in tlic ship whicli saileth on thc sea, laden witlt what is 
protitablc to manldnd ; and in the rain-water wliich God 
scndeth fn»ni heavcn, quickening again thc dead earth, and the 
atiimals of all sorts which covcr its suriacc ; and in the change 
of winda. and the clouds balanced bctwcen heavcn and earth,— 
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aro sipns 10 pooplo of mutemanding ; yet some men takc idols 
bcsidc God, und love them as with th< Iove dtic to God.'* * 
What a depth uf sympathy towards thosc benighted pcoplc 
do thcse wonls convcy ! Again " It is He who causcth thc 
lightning to appear unto you (to strike) fear and (to raise) 
hoj»; :uid iormeth the pregnant clouds. Tht thunder 
cdcbratcth His praisc, and thc angels also. ... He launchetb 
His thunderbolts. and striketli therowitl» whom He plcascth 
while they dispute conccming Him. ... It is He who of right 
ought to be invoked, and ihose (the idob) whom they invoke 
bcsides Him shall not rc9pond to them at all; utherwise than 
as hc wl»o stretchcd fortl» his hands to tlic watcr that it may 
ascend to his mouth when it cannot ascend (thither).* He 
hath created t)»e heavens and the eurth to (manifest His) 
justicc ; far bc that from Him which they msoriate with Him 
He hath creatwl man . . . and behold hc is a professed diq>uter. 
Hc hath likewise crcatcd the cattlc for yon, and they arc a 
credit unto you when tliey comc trooping home at evcning- 
tiinc, or are led forth to pasture in thc morn. . . . And He 
hath subjcctcd thc night and day tn your servicc ; and the sun 
and the moon and the stars arc all bound by His laws. ... It 
is He who hath subjccted thc sea unto you, and thou seest the 
ships ploughing the deep . . . and that yc might render thanks. 

Shall He therefore who crcatcth be as he who createth 
not } iJo yc not tlicreforc takc liced ? If yc were to neckon 
up ihe blessings of God, ye shall not bc able to computc their 
numbcr ; God is surcly grarious and tncrriful He knoweth 
that wliich ye conceal and tliat which ye publish. But tho*e 
fth«* idob| whom ye invoke. bcsides the Lord. create nothing. 
but are thcmselves creatcd. They are dead and not 
living.” * 

“ God 1 there is no God but He—the Living, thc Etcrnal 
No slumlxT scueth Him. Whatsoevcr is iti heavcn or in earth 
is liis. Wlio can intcrcedc with Him but by His own pcrmis- 
sion ? Hc knows what has lK-cn befare. and what shall be 
aftcr thcm . yet nought of His knowtcdge sludl they grasp 
hut Hc willeth. His Throne reachcth over the heavens and 
* Sura 1 ». 1 j8.»6a 
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Uic cartli. and tlic upliolding of tlicm both btmlcnirth Him 
nol.. . .' IIc throwcth Uic vcil ol night «vor thc day, pursuing 
it quickly. Hc crcatcd thc stm, mr»ii, and stars subjccted to 
laws by His behcst. Is not all rrcation and all cmpirc His? 
Blessed bc the Lord of thc worlds.* Say. He alone is God ; 
God the Eternal. He begcttetli not, and He is not bcgottcn ; 
there is none like tinto Him. Praise be to God. the Lord of the 
worlds. tlie Compassionate. the Mcrcilul. King on the day of 
reckoning; Tliee only do we worship, and to Thee do we cry 
for help. Guide us on the straight path.—the path of those 
to whom Thou art gradous, with whorn Thou art not angry; 
such as go not astray.». . . Against the evil in His creation 
I bctake me to the Lonl of tlie daybreak." " Thou nccdcst 
not raise thy voicc, for He knowcth thc secret whisper. and what 
is yet more hidden Say. Whose is what is in the licavens and 
Uie carth ? Say, God's who lias imposed mcrcj- on Himself. 4 

With Him are the keys of thc unset-n. None knows tliem 
savc He; He knows what is in the land and in the sca ; no 
leal falleth but He knoweth it; nor is therc a grain in the 
darkness under the earth, nor a thing, green or scrc, but it is 
recorded by itseU. Hc takcth your souls in tlie night, and 
knowcUi whut the work of your day descrveth ; thcn He 
awaketh you, U»at the sct Ufe-tmn may be fulfilkd ; thcn 
unto llim shall ye rcturn, and Uren shall He declare unto ytm 
wliat you have wrought* Verily, God.it is who cleaves out 
Uie grain and the date-stonc ; He brings forth the living from 
the dead, and it is He who brings the dead from thc living. 
There is tJod 1 How thcn can ye bc bcguilcd ? " 

“ He who clcavcs out the mnrning, and makcs night a 
repose, and thc #un and the moun two reckonings; that is the 
decree of the Mighty, the Wlse * 

“ Tliere is God for you, ynur l.ord ! Thcre is no God but 
He. the Crcator of evcrything ; tlicn worship Him, for Hc over 
cverything kccps guard I " 

1 Sot* a. ajj. « Sura rti. j|. 
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" Sight percciv» Him n«t, but lu* pcrceives meo'» siglits: 
for He is thc knowcr of secTets tlie Aware." 1 


" Say, Verily my praycrs aml my devotk>n, and my lifi* nnd 
iny death. lielong to God, tlie Lord of tlie worlds." * 

" Dost thou not perccive that all crtaturcs both in heaven 
and carth praise God ; and the birds also ? 

“ Evcn’ one knoweth His prayer and His praise. 

" Unto God bdongeth thc kingdom of hca% - en and earth; 
and unto God shall bc the rctum. 

“ Wliosc is thc kingdom of the heavens and of the earth ? 
Therr is no God but He! He maketh alive and kiileth.*. . . 
He is tlie Living One. No God is thcre but He. Call thcn 
npon Him, and oflfer Him a pure worship. Praise be to God. 
the lxird of the worlds!.. . My praycrs and my worehip 
and my lifc and my dcath are unto God, Lord of thc worlds. 
He hath no associate. 4 It is Hc who hath brought you forth, 
and gifted you with hearing and sight and hcart; yet how fcw 
are gratctul!... It is He who hath sown you in thc carth, 
and to Him slial! yc bc gathered. 1 ... O my Lord, place mc 
not among tlte ungodly peoplc* ... He it is who ordaineth 
the night as a garmcnt and sleep for rest. and ordaineth lhe 
day for waking up to litc." 1 

“ * 5 not He the more worthy who answereth the oppressed 
wlien they cry to Him, and taketh off thcir ills, and maketh 
you to succeed your sires on thc eartli ? • God the Almighty, 
thc AU-knowing, Forgiver of Sin, and Rccciver of Penitence.• ;, 

" Shall I seek any other Lord than God, whcn Hc is Lord of 
oU tliings ? No soul shall labour birt for itseM, and no bunlcned 
one shaU bear another*s burden." 1 * 

" tast ye shall retum to your Lord. and He wiU declare 
that to you about which you differ.'* Knowcr of the hiddrn 
and thc manMest! the Great, thc Most High I . . . Alike to 
Him is that pcreon among you who concealeth his words, and 
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lic that ti llcth them ahroad ; hc who hidcth hiiu in the night, 
and hc who cometh forth in the day." * 

" God is tbc lighl ol thc heavens and thc earth ; His light 
is as a niche in which is a lamp. and the lamp is in a glass; 
thc glass is as thougli it werc a glittering star ; it is lit from a 
blessed trec, an olive neither of thc east noi of the west. the 
oil of which would well-nigh givc light though no fire touched 
it—iight upon light! God guides to His light whotn He 
pleases; and God strikes out parables for men, and God all 
things doth know." 

" In the houses God has perraitted to be reared and His namc 
to be mcntinned therein, His praises are celebrated therein 
momings and evenings." 

" Men whom ncither merchandise nor sclling divert from 
thc remembrance of God, and steadfastness in prayer and 
giving alms, who fear a day when licarts and cycs shall be 
upset, tliat God may rccompensc them for thc best they havc 
done, and give them tncrca.sc of His grace ; for God provides 
wliom Hc pleases without count.” 

" But those who misbelieve, their works are like the miragc 
in a plain,—the thirsty counts it water till when hc comes to 
it he tlnds nothing, but he finds that God b with liim, and He 
will pay hira his account, for God is quick to take account." 

” Or like darkness on a deep sea ; there covers it a wavc, 
above which is a wave, abovc which is a doud.—darknesses onc 
above tiic other,—when one puts out his hand be can scarcely 
see it. for he to whom God has given no Ught he has no light." 

" Hast tliou secn that God ? All who are in the hcavens and 
thc earth celcbratc His praises, and the birds, too, spreading 
out their wings ; each one knows its prayer and its praise, and 
God knows what they do.” 

Hast tliou not seen that God drives tlie clouds, and then 
reunites thcm, and then accumulates them, and thou mayest 
see the rain coming forth from their midst; and He scnds down 
from the sky mountains with hail therein, and He makcs it 
faU on whom He pleases, and He tums it from whom He 
plcases; the Aashing of His lightning wcll-nigh goes off with 
their sight." 
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" intcrchanges *l»c night and thc day; verily in that is 
a le>sun to thosc cndowcd witl» sight.'' 

The chapter entitlcd “ Thc Morcihil,’’ which has bccn well 
callcd the BtnediciU of lslam, lumislies one of the hnest ex- 
amplcs of the Propbct's appcal to thc testimony of nature. 

" Tlic sun and the moon in their appointed time, 

Thc hcrbs and the trees adore, 

And the heavens He raised them, and set the Balance tbat 
ye should not be outrageous in the halance ; 

But weigh ye aright and stint not the mcasure. 

And the earth, Hc has set it fnr living creattires; 

Tlicrein arc fnrits, and palms with sheaths, and grain with 
chaff and frequent slioots. 

He created man of crackling clay like the potters, and He 
created the hrmament from the smokeless fire. 

71« Lord of tlic two easts and the Lord of the two wests, 

He has let loose the two seas that meet together ; between 
thcm is a barrier thcy cannot pass. 

Hc brings forth from each pearls botli great and small t 

His are thc ships which rcar aloft in the sea like mountains. 

Evcry one upon it is transient. but thc face of thy Lord 
cndowed with majesty and honour shall cndurc. 

Of Him wbosoover is in the heaven and in tbe earth does 
beg; every day is Hc in [some fresli] work. 

Blesscd be the name of thy Lord, ]x>sscssed of majesty and 
glory." 

Evcry man s actions tiave wc hung round his neck, und «»n 
the last day sliall bc laid bdorc him a wide-opcned Book." *... 
” By a soul, and Him who balanced it. and intimnted to H 
its wickedness and its picty, blcst now is hc who hath kcpt it 
purc, and undone is he who hatli comipted it.*'* ... " No 
defect canst thou soe in the creation of the God of mercy ; 

* SuT * *rtL 1 y « Sura xcl 7*. 
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repeat tbc <fazc. scost thou a aiiiglc flaw. Utcn twioe more 
repcat the gazc. thy ga xt shall retum to thcc dulled and 
wcar)'.” *.. " He quickeneth the earth whcn it is dead; 

so too shali you bc bnmght to life.” 

" The hcavens and the earlh stand hrrn at His bidding; 
hereaftcr when at once He shali sumrnon you from thc carth. 
forth shall j - e come." 1 . . . " When thc sun shail be folded 
up. and the stars siiall fall. antl when thc mountains shail bc 
set in motion ; whcn the she-camtds siutii be left, and tbe wiid 
bcasts shail be gathered togctljcr; wiien tbe scas shall boil, 
and souk bc re-paired [with thcir bodiesj , when thc femalc 
thild tljat was buried alive shall be asked for what crime she 
was put to dcath ; when thc lcavcs of tiie Book shnJI be un- 
rolled, and thc hcavens sliall bc stripped away, and Uic iire 
«f hcll bkzc forth. and paradLsc draw nigh. then shall every 
s^juI know what it hath done." * . . . " What knowle<ige liast 

thou 'Mohammcd] of thc hour ? Only God knowcth its pcriod. 
lt ri for thee only to wain those who fear it." ... " WTiat 

Jiall teach thee thc inevitable ? Thamud and Ad treated 
tlte Day of Dccision as a lie. They were destroyed with 
thunderboits and roaring blasts." 

And yet witii all His miglit. His tender care and pity ure 
all-cmhracing! 

By the nootulay brightness, and b) r the night whcn it 
darkcneth. tby Lord hath not forsaken tliee, ncither liath He 
bctn dkpieased. Surely thc future shall bc bctter for thcc 
thim the past; and in thc cnd Hc shall bc bounlcous to thec, 
and thou shait bc satlshcd. Did He not hnd tiicc an orplian, 
and give Ihct* a Itonic ; erring, and guitled tliee ; needy, and 
cnriched thcc ? As to the orphan, thcn, wrong him not; 
and cliide not awuy him that askcth of tliee, and tcli abroad 
thc favours of thy Lord.” 1 " Did yc think Wc had niadc you 
for sport, and tliat yc should not be brought back again to us ? " 
0 oar God» punish us not if we forget and fali into sin; 
blot out our sins and forgi\*c us.” " Huve mercy, O Lord, 
for of the merciful, Tliou art the best.” ‘ " The heavy laden 

1 Sar» Uvti. 4. 
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shall not bear anothcrs load. We ncvcr punishcd till wc had 
sent an apostle." *' This clear Book. behold. on u blesscd 
night have we sent it down for a waming to mankind.*’ “ Not 
to sadden thce have wc scnt it thce." 

And so on goes this wonderiul book, appcaling to tlie noblcr 
(eelings of man,—his inner consdonsncss and his moral sense, 
pro\ing and manilestbg the enormity of idolatrous belirls 
Scarcely a chapter but contains some fervid passages cm the 
power, mercy, and unity of God. The IslAmic conception of 
thc Almighty has bcen misunderstood by Christian writers 
The God of IslAm is commonly represcnted as " a pitilcss 
tyrant. who plays withhumanity as on a chess-board, and works 
out His gamc without regard to thc sacrihce of the pieces.” 
Let us soc if this estimate is correct. The God of IslAm is the 
All-mighty, thc Ail-knowing, tbe AU-just, the Lord of the 
workls, tlie Author of thc hcavcns and thc earth, the Creator 
of life and death, in whose hand is dominion and irrcsistiblc 
power ; thc great. aU-powerfu! Lord of thc gbrious Throne. 
God is the Mighty, the Strong, the Most High, thc Producer, 
the Maker. thc Fashioncr, the Wise, the Just, tlie True, thc 
Swilt in rcckoning, who knowctb every ant’s wcight of good 
and of iU that each man hath done, and who suffcnetli not the 
reward of the faithful to perish. But tlie Almighty, tiic AU- 
wisc, is also thc King, the Holy, the Peaccful, the Faithful. 
the Guardian over His servants, the Shclterer of the orphan. 
the Guide of the crring, thc Dcliverer from every aUliction, 
the Pricnd of the bereavcd, thc Consoler of thc aUlictcd; 
in His band is goo<i, and He »s thc generous Lord, tJie Gracious, 
the Hearer, the Ncar-at-Hand, the (bmpassionate, thc Mcrciful. 
the Vcr>-forgiving, whose love for man is more tendcr than 
that of the mother-bird for her young. 

Tbe mercy of the Almighty is one of the grandest tlicines of 
the Koran. The very naine [Ar-RalimanJ with which each 
chapter opcns, and with whicli He is invokcd, expresses a deep, 
aU-penetrating conviction of that love, tliat divine mercy 
which entolds creatiou. 1 

The moral dcbascment of the foUowcrs of thc two previous 
Dispcnsations wrings the Teachcr’s heart, and then burst lorth 

‘ s«re m. 114, XXV. jo. 74, xliL 3. *te. «tc 
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dcnunciations on thc Christians and tlir Jews for the stiper- 
stitioua ritcs tlicy practised in dcAancr of the wamings of thetr 
prophets. llic fire of rdigious real. that had bumcd in the 
hosoms of Isaiah and Jeremiah, was rekindled in the hrt-ast 
of anothcr and far greater man. Hc dcnounces ; but abovc 
tJie wail, thr cry of agony at thc degradation of humanity, is 
lieard the voicc of hope. 

Tlic Koran scverely ccnsmres tlie Jews for their " worsliip 
fakc gods and idols." the Uraphim before rrferred to. ard 
for their exaggcrated rcvcrencc for tlie memory of Eara; 
thc Cliristians. for their adoration of Jesus and his mother. 

Hast Uiou not secn those to whom a portion of thc Scriptures 
have becn given ? Thcy bc!ieve in falsc gods and idols. 'ITicy 
say to the unbclicvers thcy are bettcr directed in the right 
way tlian those thnt belicve [the Moslems]." * "Tlic Jcws 
sav. Ezra is thc son of God; thc Christians say. al-Maslli 
(Jesus) is the son of God. How infatuated they are! They 
takc thcir priests and their monks for thcir lords bcaidcs 
(,ot * Thcy seek to extinguisb tlic light of God with 

their mouths.” 1 . . " Thc Jews and the Christians say. 

"V arc the children of God. and His beloved." • " Many 

of those unto whom the Scriptures have been given * dnsire 
to rcnder ynu again unbelicvers, after ye have bclicved. . . . 
Ke constant in prayer. and givc alms; and what good yc have 
scnt bclorc you for your souls, yc shall find it with God.“ 

Hiey say, Yerily. nonc shall cnter paradise exccpt those who 
are J ew ' s or Christians. . . . Say, Produce your prool if yc 
speak the truth. Nay, but he who directeth towards God, 
*md doth that which is right, hc shall have his rcward with 
his Lord." • 

O ye who have received thc Scriptures. exceed not the just 
lxuinds in your religion, ncither say of Go<I othcrwlse than the 
tnith. VCTily, al-MasIh. tlie son of Mary. is the apostle of 
God and His word. Believc therefore in God and His apostles, 
and say not. Tliere are threc Gods; {orbear tliis . . . al-Maslli 
doth not proudly disdain to be a servant nnto God.“* " It 

1 S«i» hr. • 5ur« ix. y> is. • Sora v. 18. 

' Tbe Itu Chriitiaos, aad Uis 7.oroa»triaiu. » Snrm r. 105. tc*. 

* Sarn lv. 171, 
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beseemcth not a man, that God should givc him tia* Scriptuics, 
and thc wisdom, and the gift of propjjecy. and tbat then he 
should say to l»is folIowers. ' Be ye worshippers of me, as wdl 
as of God,' hut rather, ' Be ye periect in tliings pertaining 
to God, since ye know thc Scriptures, and liave studied 
deep.' *' 

Thc iollowing passiige shows the feeling with wltich sudi 
religious conceptions were regarded " They sav Uie God of 
mercy hatll gottcn to liimseH a son.> Now have ye uttenxi a 
grievous thing ; and it wanted hul little that the beavcn siiould 
be torn opcn. and that the earth cieave asunder, and the 
mmmtains fall down, for that thcy attribute childrcn unto Uic 
Mercitul; whereas it is not meet for God lo have cltildrcn. 
Venly tlierc is none in heaven or on earth but shaU approach 
the Mcrrihil as His scr\-ant. Hc encompasseth thcm." 1 ... 

But the inspired Prcacher whose mission it is to prodaim 
the Trutli does not contound tbe good with the bad: " Yet 
thcy arc not aU alike . there arc of those who bavc receivcd 
rV^ rlpt, r-. Upright ! the >’ meditatc on thc signs 

ol God in the night season, ond worship ; tbcy beUeve in God 
and the last day; and command that which is iust ; and 
forbid tliat which is unjust, and walousiy 5 trivc to excel in 
good works ; tbesc are oi thc rightetms." * 

Tbe mutuaJ and burning liatrcd of Jew and Christian, the 
savage wars of Ncstorian and Monopliyrite, tbe meanmglcss 
urangic of thc secLs. tbc heartless and heart-rending logomachy 
of the Byaantmc clergy, ever and anon bring dowu denunria- 
tions like the (oUowing : 

if r< L°K? ,S l and , oth ® r . apostJes we gave manifest rigns ; and 
thar ^Uowers would not have faUen into 
thcse dtsputes. But God doctli what He wiU! " " Mankind 
amt | U a ^^ 4 - P^P^ 0, 411 ^ Ood sent them prophets of waniing 

Yet nl th L C 8001 ° f Tn,tb to «ttte aU disputes 

Ut none disputedlike those to wbom ihc Book had becn sent; 

the nlT u ed Wth jeak,U5y oi cach other " " o pcoplc 

l h t e iw k V Why wnu,glc about Abraham? Why contcnd 
about that whereof yc know nothing ? » X 

Thc pnmary aim of the new Dispemation was to inluse or 

*Sura iii. 78. 
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revive in the heart of humanity a living pcrception of truth 
in thc cornmon relations oi lifc. “ Tbe moral ideal of the ncw 
gospd." to u-se thc phraseology crf an cmincnt writcr, " was 
sct in the common scnse of duty and the famiiiar instanccs of 
love/' 

" Vcrily. Lhose pcoplc * have now passed away; they have 
the reward of their deeds; and ye shall bavc thc rnced of 
yours; of thcir doings yc shall not bc questioned." * " Every 
soirJ shall bear the good and thc evil for which it Iras laboured ; 
and God wiH burden none beyond its power." " Blessed is 
lie who giveth away his substance that he may become pure, 
and who otlereth not favotrrs to any one for the saice of recom* 
pcnse . . but only as seeking tlre approvaJ of his Lord the 
Most High." * 

" They are the blest who. though longtng for it ihcmsdves, 
bestowcd their food on the poor and thc orphan and the 
captive [sajingj. * Wc fecd you for thc sake of God : we scek 
from you ncitlicr recompensc nor thanks.’ ” 4 

Worshrp God alone; bc kind to kindred and servants, 
urphans and thc poor; spcak righteously to mcn, pray, and 
pay alrns." " Dcfer humbly to your parcnts ; with humility 
and tcndcniess say, O Lord, bc mcrciiul to thcm. even as they 
brought me up w ben I was hdpless. " " Abandon the old 
barbaritics, blood-vcngeance, and child-murdcr, and he unitcd 
as unc flesh." " Do thy alms openly or in secnst, for both 
are wclL" Give of that which hath been givcn you before 
!hc day comcth when thcrc shall bc no tradicking, nor fricnd* 
ship, nor intcrcession." " Wouldst thou be taught the steep 
[path] ? It is to ransom the captive, to fecd the hungry, the 
kindred, tho orphon. and him whosc mouth is in thc dusi." 

Bt of those who enjoin steadlastness and compassion on 
“thers." * " Woe to thcm that make sliow of picty, and 
refuse hclp to the ncedy." " Make not your alms void by 
reproaches or injury." " Forgiveness and kind specch are 
better than favours with annoyance." " Abandon usury." 

He who spcndeth his substancc to be sccn of men, »s like a 

1 /•#. Abnham. Iahmacl. «dU Iaaac. «ad the t;ibn 
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rock mth Uiin soU ovcr it. wheroon thc rain IuJleth and leavuth 
it hard. But thcy who cxpcnd thcir substance to please «,.rxl 
and cstablish thcir soids. arc Ukc a gardcn on a hiU. un which 
tlic nun tallcth and U yieidcth its Iruits twolold; and cvcn 
U tlic ram doth not lall, yet is thcre a dcw." 

" Judgc betwwn mcn with truth. and loUow not thy pasaons. 
,est lhe y caHS « th«*e to crr frum thc way of God.’* 1 ** Cowt 
not anothers gifts from God." ** Tl,crc is no piety in tumine 
the face cast or west. but in bclicWng in God only and doinc 
f.°; ,• , Aakc thc 1x31 of aU tWng* : enjoin justice and awid 
thefoohsh ; and if Satan stir thcc to cvU. takc rcfugc in God." 

lOUCh not the goods of the orphan.* Pcrform vour coyenanl. 
and walk not proudJy on the earth.” •* Thc. birth of a 
daughtcr brings dark shadows on a man's facc." ... " Kill 
not your chiklrcn for fcar of want: for them and for you wUl 
,. Vc Pf° vlde - Vcril y thc htUing thcm is a great wickedness." * 
God hatli given you wives that ye may put love anri tendcr- 
ness bctween you.” 

" Rayerence thc wombs that bear you." " Commit not 
adultery ; for it is a foul thing and an cvU way." • " j.et t], r 
bdicvcr restrain his eyes from lust; let women make no 
aisplay of omaments. save to tiicir own kindrcd." 

" Know ye that this world s life b a cheat. thc nmltipjying 
of nches and children is likc the plants tlmt spring up after 
ratn. rejoicing thc husbandman. then tum yellow and witlicr 
away In the ncxt Ufc Ls scvere chastisemcnt. or elsc pardon 
from God and His pcace." " Abandon thc semblance of 
wickcdncss and wickedness itself. Thcy, vmly. whose only 
acqmremcnt Ls iniguity. shall bc rcwarded for what thcy 
galned ”* . Those who at «tain Irom vanities and 
hc mdiUgencc of thar passions. give alms. offer pra>^. and 
tend weU their trusts and their covcnants. these sliaU bc thc 

hars of etcmal happmcss..Show kindncss to your parants. 

whether oue or both of them attain to old age with thec and 

K ih Z ’ Fie ’ ’ ? ither tS,; but speakm 

ltin both witl, respectful spcech and tendcr aAection.*’* 
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" And tn him who is af kin rcnder his due, and aLu to the ponr 
and to the waylarcr; yot waste not wastefuliy.” 1 

" And let not thy hand be tied np to thy ncck ; imr yet 
open it with all opcnncss, lcst thou sit thec <iown in rebuke in 
be^gary." * ** Enjoin my servants to spcak in kindly sorL” * 
' Turn aside evfl with that which is bclter." ' " Just balances 
will Wc set up for the day of tlte Resurrcctinn, ncithcr slrnll any 
soul lx- wronged iu aught; though werr a work but the wcight 
of n grain of mustard sced. We would bring it forth lo be wtighed 
and Our reckoning will suflicc.’ , * " Seek pardon of your Ix»rd 
and be turned unto Him : verily, my Lord is mcrrilul, loving.’’ • 
" And your Lord saitb, * Call upon rac, 1 will hearkcn unto 
vou." T " Say O my scrvants who liavc transgresscd to 
your own injur>’. despair not of Gods mercy. for all sins doth 
God forgi\x. Gracious. mcrcilul is He! " • ” The good 

word riseth up to Him, and the righteous deed will He 
cxalt." • 

" Truly my Lord hath forbiddcn hlthy actiuns. whcthcr 
open or secret, and iniquity. and unjust riolence.” w 

" Call upon your Lord with lowliness and in sccret. for Hc 
loveth not transgressors. And commit nol disorilcTs on the 
wellKjrdered carth after it liath bccn well ordered; aml call 
on Him with fear and longing desire : Verfly tlie mercy of God 
>s nigh unto the righteous." ** " Moreover, Wc have cnjoined 
on man to show kindness to his parents. Witli pain his 
niother bcareth him ; with pain shc bringcth him forth ; and 
hc saith. ' O my Lord! stir me up to be gratcful for Thy 
favours whercwith Thou hast favoured rae and my parents, 
and to good works which shall plea.sc Tliec ; and prospcr me 
in my nffspring : for to Thec am I tumed. and am resigned to 
Thy will.' " ** " For thcm is a dwelling of peace witb their 
Lord; and in recompcnsc for thcir works shall He bc their 
protector." “ *' Lost are they who, in their ignorancc, havc 
loolishly sloin thcir children, and have (orbiddcn that whidi 
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Gwl hath givcn them (or food, devising an untruth against 
God! Now have they erred; and they wrre not riKlitly 
guidcd." * 3 

" The likeness of thosc who cxpend their wealth !or the 
causc of God, is that of a gniin of corn which produceth seven 
ears. and in each car a hundred grains; they who expend tlicir 
wcaltl» for the cause of God, and never follow what they have 
hud out with reproaches or hann, shall luive their rcward wlth 
their Lord ; no fear sliall comc upon thera. neithcr shall they 
be put to grief. A kind speech and forgiveness is bcttcr than 
aims lollowcd by injury." * 

“ Gotl wil1 not burdcn any soul beyond its power. It shall 
enjoy the good which it hath acquired. and shaU Iwar the evil 
for tlrc acquireracnt of which it laboured." ... * O Lord I 

pumsh us not if wc forgct. or faU into sin. O our Lord! aud 
lay not on us a load like that which Thou hast Lud on those who 
baye liecn before us. 0 our Lord ! .\nd lay not on ns that for 
wlnch wc have not strength : but blot out our sins and forgive 

and have pity on us.” * " The patient and the tnithiul, 
Ute lowly and the charitablc, they who seek pardon at each 
daybreak : . . . " Who g»ve alms. alikc in prosperity and 
m success. and who master thcir anger. and forgive others! 
God Iovcth the docrs of good " ; * [theirs a goodly horac with 
their Lord.j 0 our Lord ! forgivc us then our sin, and hide 
away from us our evd dceds, and causc us to die with the 
nghtcous : * . .. “ And their I-ord answerclh thcin, * I 
wiU not suffer tlie work of liim among you that worketh, 
whcther of niale or femalc, to bc lost. the one of you is thc 
issuc of the other,- "» “ And fear ye God. in whosi name yc 
ask favours of cach olhcr-and respcct woraem" • 

, * nd raai p f not woraen whon ' your falhcrs have mamcd . 

tor this is a shame, and hateful, and an cvil way."* 

" Covet not the gifts by which God hath raised somc of you 
above others." “ 

" Be good to parents, and to kindred. and to orphans. and 
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to the poor. an<l to a neighhour. whether kinsman or ncw* 
comer, suul to a fcllow-traveUcr, nnd to thc wTiyCarer. and to 
thc slavcs whorn your right haiuls hold ; vcrily, God lovcth 
not the proud. thc vain boastcr.” * " He who sludl mcdiate 
U-tween mcn for a good purpose shall bc the gaincr by it. 
But he who shall inediate with an evil mediation shall reap 
tbe truit of it. And God kcepeth watch ovcr cverything. ,, • 
"Oyc Moslems I stand fast to justice, when ye bear witness 
bofore C/od. though it be against yourselves, or your parents 
or your kindred, whether the party be rich or poor. God 
is nearcr tiian you to both. Therefore follow not passion, 
lcst ye swerve from truth.” • 

Do the preachings of tliis desert-born Prophet, addressing a 
larger world and a morc advanccd humanity. in the nobility of^ 
tlieir love, in their strisangs and ycamings for thc true. tbe 
pure. and thc lioly. fall short of thc wamings of Isaiah or 
“ the tendcr appeals of Jesus ? " 

The poor and the orphan, the humble dweller of the eartli 
" with lus mauth in the dust," the unfortunatc being l>ereft 
in carly lifc of parcntal carc, are evcr the objccts oi his tenderest 
solidtude. Ever and again he announces tliat the path which 
leads to God is the hclping of the orphan, the relieving of tlie 
poor. and the ransoming of the captive. His pity and love 
were not conhncd to liis lcllow-beings, the brute creation 
shared witli thcm bis sympathy and tcndemess. 

“ A man oncc came to liim with a bundlc, and soid r O 
Prophet, I passed through a wood and heard the voicc of the 
young of birds, and I took tbem and put them in my carpct. 
and their mother came Auttering round my heatL' And tlie 
Proplict said : * Put them down '; and whcn he had put them 
ilown the motlier joincd the young. And tlie Prophet saitl: 
' Do you wondcr at tlie affection of the mother towards her 
young ? 1 swcar by Him who has sent me, Verily. God is more 
loving to His servants than thc mothcr to tbese young birds. 
Rctum thcm to thc place from which ye took them. and let 

their mothcr bc with thcm..Fear God with regard to 

atiinials,” said Mohammed ; " ridc thcni whcn they are fit to 
br riddcn. and get off when tliey arc tired. Verily. there are 
• Sur» lv. ' Sw» tv. ' Sw» hr. *J$. 
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rewanls for our doing good to dumb auunials. and giving thtin 
u-atcr to drinlc." 

In the Koran, animal life stands nn the samc looting os 
human life in the sight of thc Creator. " There is no beast on 
eartlj,' says the Koran, " nor bird which Aieth with its wings, 
but the same is a pcople like unto you—unlo the Lord shall 
they return." It took ccnturies for Christendom to awaken to 
a sense of duty towards the animal creation. Long bcfore the 
Christion nations ever dreamt of extending towards animals 
tendcmcss and humanity, Mohammed proclaimcd in impressive 
words the duty of mankind towards their dumb and humble 
aervitors. Tliesc precepts of tcndemess so lovingly embalmed 
in thc creed are faithfully rcndered into a comrnon duty of 
everyday life in thc worid of Islam. 


CHAPTER II 

THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT OF ISLAM 
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F R ibe conservation of a tmc religioua spirit. Mohammcd 
attachcd to his preccpts certain pmctical dutica. of 
whiclt thc lollowing arc thc prindpal (x) prayer. ( 2 | 
lasting, ( 3 ) alms-gtung. and ( 4 ) pilgrimage. 

Man‘s consciousm-ss of a supremc. all-pcrvading Power; 
his helplessness in the etemal condict of nature; his sense of 
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bcnelaction,—all lead libi to pour tnU tlt<> nvi*rflowing senti- 
motts of lus lieart in words of graUtudc and love, or rcpentancc 
mtd solicitation, to Onc who i* cvcry-wakcful and merciful 
rrayers are oniy the uttcrance of thc scntimcnts wliich fiU 
thc human hcart. All these emotions. howcvcr, are tlic rtsult 
of a superior deve!opment. The savagc. if supplicatiuns do 
not answer lus purposc. resorts to the castigation of his fetish. 
But every rehgious systcm posscssing any organic clcmcnt 
has recogmsed, in somc shape. the cfficacy of praycr. In 
most however. the theurgic character prcdmninatcs over thc 
moral; in some, the moral idca is cntircly wanting. 

The early Hindu worship consisted of two sets of acts— 
obiations and sacriGcc accompanied with invocations. In 
thc huancy of religious tbought the gods are supposed to 
po^ess the same appetites and passions as human beings 
and thus whilst man needs materia! benefits, the gods remiirc 
onenngs and propitiation. Tiiis idea often finds cxpreiion 
m the old liymns of thc Rig Veda. With the dewlopmcnt of 
rehgious conccptions. it is probable tliat. among at least thc 
more advanced or thoughtful minds. the signilicance attachcd 
to oblations and sacnfice underwent considcrable m.xlificatinn 
But as the hold of the priestiy caste. which ciaimcd thc posses- 
«on of a secret virtue " transmissiblr onlv through the blood 
strengthened on the minds of tiie masscs. Brahmanism crystal- 
mto a literally sacrificial cuU. Tlie sacrifice could be 
periormed only by the priest according to rigid and unalterable 
formula:; wluLst lie recited tlie manlras and went tlirough the 
nt» in a mechanic.il spirit. without religious fceiing or 

S r“ h T’ r > WmhipP ? s,ood b > - a spcctator of 

the worship which was periormed on liis behalf. nie smoUest 
mistakc undid the efficacy of the observances. The devotional 
spmt. however. could not luive becn entirely wanting. ur the 
Bha h av(ui Gita could not havc been cnmposcd. But for ihe 
penple as a wholc. tlidr worship had bccome a vast system uf 
samrice. thc valuc of which dependcd not so mucu TJoTtll 
moml conduct of the indiridual worsliipper as S jte 
°k ll * tjfflda,ing P riest Thc former J^d onlv 
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The Mago-Zoroastrian and the Sabcan livctl in an atroos- 
nhcrc of prayer. Tlic Zoroastrian prayed whcn he snceretl. 
wlien he cut 'his nails or hair. whilc preparing meab. day and 
night. at thc lighting of lamps. ctc. Ortmizd was hrst invoked. 
and thcn not only hcaven, carth. thc clemcnts and stars. but 
trees. cspedally the moon-plant.‘ and beasts. Thc formuhe 
wcrc often to be repeatcd as many as twclve lumdred times.* 
Tlic moral idea, howevcr purc with the few. would bc pericctly 
eliininated from the tninds of the common pcople. But even 
the sort c«f spiritual life enjoycd by exceptional minds» was 
monopoliscd by the ministcrs of religion. Thc bamcrs of 
special holiness which divided thc pricsthood from tlie laity, 
shut out the latter froro all spiritual enjoyments of a nobler 
type. The Magians, Uke the Ophici. had two forms of worship. 
or rathcr, two modes of understanding the objects of worsliip 
one csoteric, espedally reserved for the priestly classes : the 
otltcr cxoteric, in which alone the vulgar could partidpatc* 
The Mosaic law contained no ordinances respecting prayers ; 
only ou the paymcnt of tithes to the pricsts. and thc domestic 
soleranity of the presentation of thc hrstlings. was therc a 
prescribed iormula of a prayer and acknowledgment when 
thc fathcr of the housc, on the strength of his having obcdiently 
performed thc behcsts of thc law. supplicated blessings from 
Jehovah on Israel, '* even as He had swom imto thcir Jathcrs. 
But, with thc risc of a raore spiritual idca of the Doty among 
thc people and the teachers, and the dcclinc of an uncompro- 
mising anthropomorphism. the rcal nature of praycr. as thc 
mcdium of intercommunication betwecn God and man, bcgan 
to be under&tood Tradition and custom* in dcfault of any 
express rcgulation bv the law, made thc Jews at last, as Ddllingcr 
says. a people of prayer.» Three hours daily were consccrated 
to devotional eatcreiscs, viz. nine, twclve. and tliree o clock. 
Thc neccssity. however. for thc service of priests, combincd 
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with thc abscnce ol any positive preccdcnt coming down 
(rom thc Lawgivcr lumsell, tendcd to make prayer, in tl»e 
majority of cases. merely mechanicaL Phylacteries were in 
use in thc time of Jesus, and the Koran rcproachcs the Jews 
in bitter terms for " selling the signs of God,’' 1 
The tcaching* of Jesus, represenling a later dcvel»pment of 
the religious faculty in man. recognised the true character of 
praycr. He consccrated the practice by his own example.* 
The early discjples. in the spirit of their Mastcr, laid great 
stress on the habit of devotion and thonksgiving to God. 1 
But thc want of some dchnite rule for the guidance of the 
masses. in process of time, left them completely adrift in all 
tliat regardcd the practicc of devotion, and under subjection 
to thc priests, who munopolised the office of regulating the 
number. length, and the terminology of prayers. Hcnce 
missals, iiturgies, councils, and convocations to settlc articles 
of faith and matters of consdence ; hence also, tl»c mcchanical 
worship of droning monks, and tlie hebdomadal Aocking into 
churches and chapels on one day in the week to makc up for 
thc dehcicncy of spiritual food during tbe othcr six ; hencc 
also thc '* presbyter," wlto, merely a " servant " at hrst, 1 
came to regard himself as " the Lord of the spiritual heritage " 
bequeathed by Jesus. 

AIl these evils had culminated to a point in the seventh 
century, whcn tbe Prophet of Arabia began to prcach & re- 
formed religion. In mstituting prayers, Mohammed recognised 
the yearning of thc human soul to pour oiit its love and grntitudc 
to God, and by making the practice of devotion periodic. he 
impressed that disciphnary character on Ihe observance of 
prayer whicli kceps the thoughts frr»m wandcring into the 
regkms of tlie material.* The formulie, consecrated by his 
examplc and practice, whilst sparing the Isllmic world the 
cvils of contests regarding liturgies, leave to thc individuol 
worshippcr the amplest scope for Uie most lieartlelt outpouring 
of devotion and humility beforc tlic Almighty Presencc. 

1 Sur» li, 4«. * iu. |. 4 . 

* Ej Kph vt iS ; Col. I. ii /J 

* »lo4h«m, voi.i wrt 

* Comp, Oebaer. Dti EfftU it I» RtltgioH it Moktmmti, p. & 
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T1»c valuo 0 £ praycr as thc mcans of moral clrvation and Uip 
puriAcatkm ni the heart. bas becn clcariy set lorth m the 
Koran : 

" Rehearsc that which hath becn revealed unto tlice of the 
Book, and be constant at prayer, for prayer preser\eth from 
crimes and from that which is blamcable ; and the remembering 
oi God is surely a most sacred duty." 1 

The forms of the supplicatoiy h>-mns. consecratcd by tlie 
cxample of the Prophet, evince the beauty of the moral element 
in thc teadiings of Isl&m 

“ O Lord ! 1 supplicatc Thee for hrmness in faith and dircction 
towards nectitude, and to assist me in being grateful to Thce. 
and in adoring Thcc in every good way: and I supplicate 
Tliee for an innoccnt heart, wliich shall not inciinc to wicked- 
ncss; and I supplicate Thee for a true tongue, and for tliat 
virtuc which Thou knowest ; and I pray Thee to defcnd me 
from that \Toe whidi Tbou knowest. and for forgiveness of 
those faults which Tlinu knowest. O my Delender! assist 
me in remembcring Thee and being gTatefu! to Tliee. and in 
worshipping Tliee with the excess of my strength. O I-ord! I 
havc injured my own soul, and no one can pardon thc laults of 
Thy ser\ r ants but Tbou; forgive me out of Thy loving-kindness, 
and liave mcrcy onmc; for verily Tliou art the forgiver of 
odcnces and the bestower of hlesstngs on Thy servants.” * 

Another traditional prayer, culled the pra>-er of David, runs 
thus; ’’ O Lord, grant to me the love of Tbee; grant that I 
may love those that lovc Thee; grant that I may do the deeds 
that may win Thy love; make Thy love to be dearer to me 
than sell, family or than wealth " * 

Tlie two iollowing prayers of AU (thc CaUph) e\Tnce the 
highesl devotional spirit. 

" Tlianks be to my Lond ; Hc the Adorable, and only tu bc 
adond. My Ix>rd, the Etcrnal, thc Ever-existing, the Chcrisher. 
the True Sovereign whose mercy and might ovcrshadow the 
uniyerse ; the Rcgulator of the world, and Light of the creation. 
His is our worship ; to Hun belongs aU worahip ; He existed 
betore aU tliings, and will exist after aU that is living has 

• Koran xxlx. 45. • WlilW/, bk lv. ch»p 1», part» 2, j. 

• TAi/Ht-Jalih, p. i84. 
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ceascd. Thou art tlic adored, my Lord ; Thou art the Mastei. 
tlic Loving and Forgiving ; Thou bestowcst power and might 
on whom Thou pleasest; him whom Thou hast cxalted none 
can lower ; and liim whom Thou hast lowered nonc can exalt. 
Thou. my Lord. art the Eternal, the Creator of all. AU-wisc 
Sovcreign Mighty ; Thy knowledge knows cvcrything ; Thy 
benehcence is all-perv’ading ; Thy forgivcncss and mercy are 
all-embracing. O my Lord. Thou art thc Helpcr of thc 
afflictcd. the Relievcr*of all distress, the Consolcr of the brokcn- 
hearted ; Thou art prcsent eyeowrhere to liclp Tliy servants. 
Thou knowest all secrets, all thoughts, art present in evcry 
asscmbly. Fulfillcr of all our needs, Bcstower of all bles&ings. 
Thou art the Friend of thc poor and bcreaved ; my Lord. 
Thou art my Portress; a Castlc for all who seek Tliy help. 
Thou art the Retuge of the weak ; the Helper of thc pure and 
truc. O tny Lord, Thou art my Supporter, my Helper. thc 

Helpci of all who seck Thy help- O my Lord, I hou art 

the Creator. I am only crcatcd ; Thou art my Sovcreign, I 
am only Thy servant : Thou art the Hclper, 1 am the besccdicr . 
Thou. my Lord art ray Refuge; Thou art thc Forgivcr, I am 
the sinner; Thou, my Lord, art the Merciful. All-knowing, 
All-loving ; I am groping in the dark . I seek Thy knowledge 
and love. Bestow. my Lord, all Thy knowledge and Iove and 
mercy; forgive my sins, O ray Lord, and lct me approach 
Thee. my Lord." 

" O my Lord. Tliou the Ever-praised. the Etcraal, Tliou 
art the Evcr-present, E\-er-«xLiting. thc Ever-near, the All- 
knowing. Thou livest in evcry heart, in ewry soul. all-pervad- 
ing; Thy knowledge is ingrained in evcry mind." " He 
bcars no similitudc. lias no equal, One, the Eteraal; thanks 
be to thc Lord whose raercy extends to every smncr, who 
provides for even those who dcny Him. To Hini bclong the 
bcginning and the end. all knowledgc and thc most hiddcn 
secret of the heart. He ncver slumbcre, the Evcr-ju5t. the 
Ever-wakeful. He forgiveth in His mcrcy our greatest sins,— 
loveth all crcation. I testify to the goodncss of my Lord, to 
the truth of His Messengcr s messagc, blcssings on him and h» 
desccndonts and his companions." 1 

* SiM/M KimU*. 
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" II is onc of the glories of Islim," an Engliali writer. 

" tliat its tcinpics are not tnado with hands, and tiiat its 
ceremonit* can bc pcriormcd anywhcre upon God‘s cartli or 
undcr His heavcn.” » Every placc in which tht Aimighty 
is (aithfully worshippcd is e<jually pure. The Moslem. whether 
he he at home or abroad, when thc hour of prayer amves, pours 
forth his soul in a brief but camest supplicatory address ; 
his attcntion » not wearied by thc length of liis prayers, the 
theme of wliich is always scll-humiliation, the glorihcation of 
the Giver of all good, and reliance on His mercy.* The intensity 
of the devotional spirit embalroed in tlie church of Mohammed 
has hardly becn realised by Christcndom. Tradition. that 
(aithful chronider of the past. with its hundrcd corroborative 
witnesses. records how the Prophct wept during his prayers 
with thc fervour of his emotions ; liow his noble cousin and 
son-in-law became so absorbed in his devotions that his body 
grew benumbed 

Thc Islam of Mohamraed recognises no caste of pnesthood. 
ailows no monopoly of spiritual knowledge or special hohness 
to intervene between man and his God. Each soul rises to its 
Creator without the intennention of priest or hierophant No 
sacrihce.* no ceremonial, invented by vcsted interests, is 
needed to bring the aiwious heart nearer to its Condorter. 
Eacli human being is his own priest; in the isl&m of Mohammed 
no one man is higher than the other. 

Europcan rationalists have complained of the compleac 
diaracter of the Moslem praycr», but thc ritual of the Koran 
is astonishing in its simplicity and sobemess. It uidudes 
tlie necessary acts of faitli, the recttal of the creed, praycr, 
almsgiving, fasting, and pilgnmage, but lays down scarrely 
any rules as to how thcy arc to bc pcriormed. Obscrve the 
pravers and thc mid-day prayer, and stand ye attent before 
God; scek aid from patiencc and praycr. Vcriiy, God is 
with the patient ; " but nothing is said regarding thc manncr 
in which tbe prayers should bc ollcred. “ When ye joumey 


1 Huntcr. Ottr InJiatt Husalmuni, p. 179 

• Sura 11 . 117, 139. «tc . vll. 104. K>5. xvtt. 79. 
S«r th* A’iMi> tt l-Siuitotral. 
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about the earth," sajrs the Koran, " it is no crimc to you tliat 
ye comc short in praycr if ye fcar thut thosc that disbclievc 
will sct ujKin you. God pardons cvcr>ihing exccpt associating 
aught with Him.’' 

Thc practice of the Proplict has, howcvcr, attached certain 
rites and ccremoniet» to thc due ohscrvance of prayers. At 
tl»e same time it is pointcd out in unmistakeable terms tliat it 
is to the dcvotional state of the mind the Searcher of tlic spirit 
looks : " It is not the flesh or the blood of that whicii ye 
sacriiicc which is acceptable to God : it is your piety which is 
acceptable to tl»e Lord." * " It Is not righteousness," con- 
tmues the Koran, " that ye tura your laces iu prayer towards 
tlie east or the west ; but righteouaness is of him who believeth 
in God ; . . who givetli money for God s sakc unto liis kuulred, 
and unto orphans, and the nĕcdy, and the stranger. and tJioec 
who ask. and for thc redcmption of captives : wln» is constant 
at prayers and giveth aims; and of those who pcriurm their 
covenant, when they have covenanted; and who bchave 
thcmsclves patiently in liargship and advcrsity, and in times 
of violencc ; tliesc are they wlio arc true." 1 . .. 

It was dedared that prayer without " the presencc of the 
hcart " was of no avail. and tliat God's words which wcrc 
addressed to all mankind and uot to one pcople. should be 
studied with the heart and lips in absolute accord. And the 
Caliph Ali held that dcvotion oflered without undcrstanding 
was uscless and brought no blessmg. 1 Tiie cclcbrated Imani 
al.r. hayyilli 1 has pronounced that in reading tbe sacred book 4 
heart and intcliigence must work togethcr ; thc lips unly utter 
thc words ; intelligcnce helps in the duc apprchcnsion of tlieir 
meaning ; the heart, in paying obedienre to the dictates of 
duty.* " It is not a sixth nor a tenth of a man's devotion." 
said the Prophet, " which is acceptable to God, but only such 
portion thereof as he offere with undcretanding and troe 
dcvotional spirit." T 

The practice of baptism in the Christian Churcb. even thc 

* Sut» xxU. 37 * Surm U 177. 

* Ckutro* wa'J t)utiat. * Sce poxi, ch»p. XX 

‘ TUb Koran. *Thc KitAb ul-Muilatra/, cb&p i. 

* From Xtu4r ibn Jtbai. rrporiri! by AW» l»ACul and NUSl 
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lustrations, which thc Egypttans, tho Jews, or the bierophants 
of the heathen rcligions in the East an<l thc West. raqnired as 
preliniinary to tiu: pcrlortnancc of dcvotional or rcligious 
exercLses, show the pcculiar sanctity which was attached to 
cxtemal purihcations. Mohammed, by his cxample, conse- 
cruted tliis ancicnt and benehcent custom. He requlred 
clcanlines» as a necessary preliminary to the worship and 
adoradon of God.‘ At die same time, he especudly incukated 
that mere cxtcmal. or rather physicaL purity does not tmply 
tnte devotion. He distinctly laid down that the Almighty 
can ouiy be approached in purity and liumility of spirit.* 
Iniim al-GluurMi expressly says, as against those who arc only 
solicitous about extemal purihcations, and havr their hcarts 
full of pridc and hypocrisy, that the Prophct of God deciared 
thc most important purihcation to be the cleansing of the 
heart from all blamcable indinations and trailties, and the 
tnind frotn all vickms ideas, and from all thoughts which 
distract attention trotn.God.* 

tn order to keep alive in the Moslent world thc memoty’ of 
thc birthplacc of lslam, Mohammed directed that during 
praycrs the Moslem should tura ltis face towards Mccca. as thc 
glorious centrc which saw the ftrst glimmcrings of the light of 
rcgcncrated truth. 4 With the true instinct of a prophct hc 
perceived the consolidating eflect of fixing a ccntral spot rouml 
wltich, through all timc, should gathcr the religious foduigs of 
his iollowen; and he accordingly ordaincd that cverywhere 
throughout the world the Moslcm sltould pray looking tcrwards 
thc Koaba. " Mccca is to thc Moslcm what Jcrusalem is to 
the Jew. It bcars with it all the inlluencc of centurks ol 
associations. It carries ihc Moslcm back to tlic cradlc of his 
faith. the rJtildltood of Itis Proplict, it rcntinds him «f the 
struggle betwecn thc old faith and Ute ncw. of the overthrow 
of the idols, and thc establishmcnt of the worship of tlic one 


Tbe Konut, in it* uwroulity. ££ 

kv&lUbls It kllow» any cleanning mbstituty tor lavktlon. bn t nowhi^rt Uyt 
«lown U>e dctailk ot th* «'«U A» u.unl. the 

Uratkuu or ablntiooj. deHved trom the practicc ol the Pruphrd. ha» (pvtn 
ri* to cotuiderable diw.uwuarur and dldercocc among tho thcoiogUn» 
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God ; and. most «>f all, it bids him reroemhcr that all his 
brothcr MosJcnis arc worshipping towards Uic samc sacred 
^»t ; that hc is one of a great company of bclicvcrs, unilcd 
by onc faith. filled witb the saroc hopcs. ‘recercncing thc samr 
throgs, worshipping the same God. Mohamroed showcd his 
ktiowledgc of the rdigions emotions in man whcn he preserved 
the sanctity of the tcmple of Islam. 1 '« But that this rnle is 
not an cssenUal requisite for devotion, is evident from Uic 
passage of thc Koran quoted above.* 

Thc institution of lasting has existed morc or less among all 
nations. But it may be said Uiat througliout the ancient world 
thc ldea attached to it was. without exception. more of penit- 
oice than of abstinence. Even in Judaism thc notion of 
fasttng as an cxercise of sclf-casUgatinn or self-abnegaUon was 
, glOWth * 1116 (Iroin their connection with 

the Pytliagorcans, and. through them, with the ascctidsm 
of the further East) werc tlic first among the Jews to grasp 
this inoral dcment in the principle of fasting ; and Jesus 
probably derived this idea, like other conceptions. from thcm. 

riie cxample of Jesus consecrated the custora in the Church 
But the predominating idea in airistianity, with respect to 
fasts generally. is one of penitencc or expiation ; * and panially 
of prccedent * Voluntary corporal monifications havc been 
as frcquent m thc Christian Church as in other Churchcs ; 
but tbc tendency uf such mortifications has invariably bccn 
tbe destruction of mcntal and bodily encrgies. and the fosteiing 
ol a morbid asceticism. Tlic institution of fasting in Isllm, 
on the contrary, has thc legitimatc object of restraining the 
passtons. by diurnal absUnence for a Umited and ddinite 

,aM “ “»«• *•«». ^ i™. 
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l*:riod. from all the gratihcations of thc sensrs, and directing 
tl« f>verflow of the animal spirits into n lualthy rhannol. 
Usekss and unncccssary niortiiication of thc flcs!i is discounte- 
nanccd. nay, condcmncd. Fasting is prcscribcd to thc able* 
bodied and tlic strong, as a means of chastening thc spirit by 
imposing a rcstraint on thc body. For thc weak. the sickiy, 
tlic travcller. thc student (who is engaged in the pursuit of 
knowlcdge — the JihdJ-ul-Akbar), the soldier doing God's 
battle aguinst the assailants of thc faith, and women in their 
aiiments, it is disallowed. Those who bcar in mind the 
gluttony of the Grecks, the Romans, thc Persians, and the 
pre*Is!amitc Arabs. thcir excesses in their pleasures as woli 
as their vices, will appredate the valuc of tlie regulation, and 
comprehend how wonderiully adapted it is for keeping in 
dieck tbe animal propensities of man, especially among semi- 
civiiised races. 

Mark tlie wisdom of the rule as given in the Koran : “ 0 
ye that have believed, a fast is ordained to you . . . that ye 
may pmctise piety. a fast of a computed number of da\-s 
But he among you who sliall bc ailing. or on a journey. (shali 
fast) an equal number of otlier days ; and they that are able 
to kccp it (and do not), shall make atonement by maintoining 
a pooi man. . But if ye fast, it wil! be better for >-ou if 
yc comprehend ; . . . God wilieth that which is easy for vou/‘ * 

Tliis ntle of abstinencc is restricted to the day ; in the nigbt. 
in thc intervais of prayer and devotion, the Moslcm is allowcd, 
perhaps indccd. is bound. to refresb the system by p.irtaking 
in moderation of food and drink, and otherwise enjoying himseli 
lawfully. In the true spirit of thc Teachcr, the legists invari- 
ably laid down the ntle that, during thc fast. ahstinence of 
mind from all base thoughts is as incumbent as thc abstinence 
of the body, 1 

No rehgion of the world prior to Islam had consccrated 
charity, the support of the widow. tlic orphan, and thc lielpless 
poor. by enrolling its prindples omong the positive cnactments 
of the system. 

The agapit, or feasts of charity among tlic early Christians, 
dcpended on the will of individuals ; their iniluence. theretore. 

1 Sw» IV. >83-4« ' The Kiljh nl-MurtahA/, clup. l mc. 4. 
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co.Ud only bc irregular aml spasmodic. It is a mattcr of 
lustnry that this vory «mgularity lcd to U,c suppressltm of tj,e 

int^luctLn ^ nly ° f ° VC * feasts oulv a sllort timc *Iter thcir 

By the laws of IsI4m every indindual is bound to contribute 
acertam JJa n of his substanco towards the help and assistance 
of his poorer ncighljoure. This portion is usualiy one part of 
forty. or 2 | per ccnt. on the value of alJ goods. chattels. WnlHe- 
nients. on prohts of tradc. mercantilc busmess. etc. Bm alms 
are duc only when the property amounts to a certain vaiue * 
and has been m the possession of a person for one wholc year’- 

£JSL”2 t* / r0,D e 2 ii Z tin agriculture or in tk 
tarr>ang of burdens. Besides. at thc end of the «uontb of 
Rama^n (the month of fasting). and on the day of tlic ld-ul- 
bitr thc fesuval whicl, ceJebratcs tbe close of tl.e Moskm 
hent. each hcad of a family has to give away in alms. for him- 
self and for eycty membcr of liis household. and for each guest 
who brcaks his fast and sleeps in his house during the month. 
a tneasure of wheat. barley. dates. raisins, rice, or any other 
grarn. or the value of the same 
The rightfuJ rccipicnts of thc alms. as pointed out bv the 
° f MoLammed and ,us disciples, are (i) the poor and 
the mdigent; ( 2 ) those who help in the coUection and distri- 

, W°L 0 , a,nw ; 0) slavcs. who wish to buy 

Ihetr freedon, and have not the means for so doing ; ( 4 ) debtors 

Sn«3T t rir V thdr , ; (5) traveUem and Lrangers.' 

incuJcatcd by the Koran in thc most toreibk- 

SLJS , IsUni conaist5 m havmg embodicd 

the lJeauUful sentimcnt of Jesus * into dehnite laws. 
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Thc wisdom which incorporated into IslAm the timc-honoumJ 
L-itotmn of annitnl pilgrimagc to Mccca ;uid to thc shrine of tltc 
Kaaba, has brcathcd into Mohammeds rcligion a treemasonry 
and brotherhood of faitli in spite of scctarian divisions. Tlic 
eyes of tlic whole Moslem worid fuced un tliat central spot, 
keep alive in thc bosom of each somc spark of the cciestial 
firr which lightcd up the eartlt in that century of darkness. 
Herc, again, thc wisdom of the inspired Lawgiver shines forth 
in the negative part of the enactment, in thc conditions neces- 
sary to make the injunction obligatory :—(i) ripcncss of 
intelligence and discemment ; ( 2 ) periect freedom and liberty ; 
( 3 ) jiosscssion of tbe means of trausport and subsistencc during 
the joumcy ; ( 4 ) possession of means sutticient to support tl»e 
piigrim's fanxily during his absence, ( 5 ) the possibility and 
practicability of the voyage.‘ 

Owtng to thc miuute regulatiotis, olmost Brahminical in 
their strictness, in force among the hcathen Arabs rcgarding 
the luwful or nnlawful character of various kinds of food, the 
Teacher of Islam had frequentlv to admonish his (ollowers 
that, with certain cxceptions. all food was lawtul. " And 
eat of wiiat God hath givcn you lor food that whidi is Iawful 
and wltolesomc : and fcar God. in whom ye belieye." * " Say," 
says the Koran, " I find not in what hath been revealed to mc 
aiight (orbidden to tiie eater to eat, except it bc that whicii 
dieth of itseli, or blood poured forth, or s\vine’s flesh, for that 
is an abomination, and meat which has been slain in the name 
of othcr than God [idols]." This is amplified in the fifth sura. 
whkh is also dirccted against various savage and idolatrous 
practiccs of the pagan Arabs. " Tliat which dieth of itself, 
and blood, and swine’s flesb, and all that hath been sacrihced 
under thc invocation of any otlier name than that of God,* 
Jind the stranglcd, aud thc kilicd by a blow or by’ a faU, or by 
gotiitg.* and that which hath bcen eatcn by bcasts of prey, 
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whcn‘with wc have pn>vidc<l i-ou and gh.c°thanl^t^God^. 
Intoxicatiun and gambling. th c curst- of Clmstian rnn 

z m ^TJrr asis; 

Nothi^ ^ kin ^- werc ngnrously prohibited. 
JE* ** h® slrn P 1<,r or more in accord with the ads-ance 

a*SLt £ , ' M " ings SC 

ai owed them to be broken in cases of iiiness or other causes 
l,nd wuhco ,o mckc Unnp casy tor "Tc 

Koran. n.an was created wcak.” The leĕal onncinWuh rh 
he cnunciated werc eithcr dcUvcr*rl « 8 pnnciptes which 
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ritual likely «o distract the raind Irom the thmight crf the one 
God; no law to kecp enchained the conscience of arhancing 
huraanity. 

The ethical codc of Islant is thus summariscd in the lourtli 
Sura: “ Come, I will rehcarsc what your Lord hath cnjoined 
on you—thal ye assign not to Him a partner , that ye bc good 
to your parents : and that ye slay not your childrcn bccausc 
»f poverty : for them and for you will We pro\Hde ; and that 
ye come not near to pollutions, outward or inward ; and that 
ye slay not a sonl whom God hath forbidden, unlcss by right 
. . and draw not nigh to the wealth of thc orphan, savc so 
as to bcttcr it.. . and whcn ye pronouuce judgmcnt thcn bc 
just, though it be thc affair of a kinsmau And God‘s compact 
fulfil ye ; that is, what He hath urdained to you. \'eri]y, 
this is iny right way ; foIlow it. then.” ‘ And again, " Blcsscd 
are thcy who believc and bumbly offer their thanks-giving to 
thcir Lonl. . . who arc constant in thcir charity, and who 
guard their chastity, and who observe thcir trust and covenants 

. Verily. God bids you do justice and good, and givc to 
kindred thcir duc ; and Hc forbids you to sin and to do wrong 
and oppress.” 

" Faith and charity," to use the words oi the Christian 
historian, " are not incompatiblc with extemal rites and 
positivc institutions, which, indeed, arc nccessary in this 
imperiect state to keep alive a sensc of rcligion in the common 
mass." * And, accordingly. Mohammcd had attached a few 
rites to his teachings in ordcr to givc a morc tangiblc conception 
to tlie gencrality of mankind. Jesus himsell had institutcd 
two ritcs. baptism and the " Holy Suppcr." * Probably, Uad 
he Uved longer. hc would havc added more. But one tiiing is 
certain, Ihat had a longcr carecr bcen vouchsafed to him. hc 
would have placed his tcachings an a more systcmatic basis. 
lliis» fundamcntal defect in Christianity has been, in fact, 
the real cause of the assembling of counciis and convocatkms 
far the establishment of articles and dogmas, which snap 
asunder at cvcry slight tcnsion of reason and frec thought. 
The work of Jcsus was left unhnisJied. It was rcserved for 
another Teacher to systematisc the laws of moraUty. 

1 Sura lv. 133 ri ttq. * Hodicun, vol. I. p. I«4. 
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He prodauncd, in unmistakabie terms. tlie prcctousncss of 
tnith, charity. ond brothcrly love. 

Thc wonderiul udaptability ol Isldinic prcccpts to all agcs 
and nations ; thcir entire concordancc with tbc light of rcason ; 
the ahscnce of ail mystcriouj doctrines to cast a shade of 
sentimcntal ignorance round the primal truths impianted in 
the human brcast,—all prove that Isl&m represents the Iatest 
dcveIopmcnt of tlie religious iacuities of our being. Those 
wbo havc ignorcd the historic signihcancc of some of its precepts 
ltavc deciued that their secming harshness, or unadaptabUity 
to present raodes of thought ought to cxciude it from any 
daim to uuiversality. But a littie tnquiry into thc historic 
value of laws and prcccpts, a littie more (ainiess in tiic cxam- 
inatiuu of facts, would evincc the temporary character of such 
rulcs as may appear scarceiy consonant with thc requircmcnts 
or prcjudices of modem timcs. The catholicity of Islam, its 
cxpansivcne$s. and its charity towards all moral creeds, ha* 
bcen utterly mistakcn, perverted, or wUfuUy conccaled by tlie 
bigotry of rival rcligions. 

" VerUy," says Uie Koran, " those who believe (the Moslems), 
and those who are Jcwa. Christians, or Sabarans, whoever hath 
faith in God and tlie last day (future existence), and workcth 
ihat which is right and good.—for them shall be thc rcward 
with their Lord ; there wiU coine no fear on them ; ncither 
shaU they be gricvcd." » 

The sanic sentimcnt is rcpcated in similar words in the fifth 
Sura ; aml a hundred othcr passages prove tliat Isl&m »lnes not 
conhne " salvation " to tlie followcrs of Moliummed alonc : — 
" To every onc have we given a law and a way. . . . And if 
God had pleascd, He would have made you all (ali mankind) 
one peopic (people of one religion). But Hc halh done other- 
wise, that He might try you in tliat wliich He hatli sevcrally 
givcn unto vou : wherciore prcss lorward in good works. Unto 
God shall ye rctura, and He will teU you tliat concerning which 
ye disagree." * 

01 aU thc rcligiuns of thc world that have ruled the conscience 

* Sw» v 69, Compnre the »pirit at thoc teachion wtth tliot ot the 
Athanarian Creed. 

'Sun v. 48 Compaic «1 m xxu. 46. xxxii. aj. 34, xxxix. 41. xt ij. ett. 
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r d ' ? S ? m 0i Mohammed combinri both thc 
conccptiajw which have in diHcrcnt agcs fumished thc main- 
spnng of hunun comluct.-the consdoiiMicss of human diinuty 
«o vaiucd ui thc ancicnt phihmphics. and the scnse of human’ 
sinfulness. so dcar to the Cliristian apologist II,c bclicf tliat 

nian »dl be judgcd by liis work solely. throws tiic Uoskm on 
e prarticcot so!f-denial and unive"rsal charitv; thc bclief 

2 in u U,e n,CTCy - bve * and ' o«>nip«‘ence 

of God leads him to sc!f-humiliation bclore the Almighty 
and o the practice of thosc l ie roic mtucs wliich have givln 
nsc to the charge that thc virtues of Islim are stoical,“ • 
patience. resignation. and firmness in the trials oi liic. It 
cads him to mtcrrogate hb conscience with nervous anxiety. 
o study with scrujjulous care the motives that actuate him * 
to distrust his own strength. and to rdy upon the .msistance df 
g^KuIId ^l All-Uving Power in STe conAict betwccn 

In somc religions the preccpts which inculcatcd duties have 
bcen so uttcrly devoid of practicability. so completely wanting 
m a knowlcdge of human nature. and partaking so much of the 
dreamy yaguene» of enthusiasts, as to become in the rral 
tKUtles of lifc simply useless.» The practical character cf a 
rehgion its abiding tnAucncc on the common rclations of 
m^ ’ “,i he ; afWr *. of cver >'day life, its power on the 
W^T nTi ! 6 Cm ? U for of its universaJity. 

°° k u. t0 CXC ? t,unal mir,di 10 recognise the naturc 
of a rchgion. Wc scareh among the masses to undcrstand its 
true characler. I)oes it exercisc decp power over thcm ? 

Shtsld dT ' T ? ^ H rCgU,atc «Wr cunception of 
i? d,,tUf5 1 ? lt ' U carried to thc South Sca islandcr. 
or preachrd to the Caffranans, improve or dcgrade thein ?— 

lo7tv ideE 10nS *| WC t» natUTall y “k- ln WAm b joined a 
Wty tdeahsn» with tlie most rationalistic practicality. It 
d«d not ignore human naturc; it ncvcr entangled itsdf in the 
tortuous pathways which lic nutside the domains of!he uctud 

• Clatkr. T,rn G„,t Rgittio»t. p 4 g 4 
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and the real. Its objcct. like tlut of nther sjrstems, wos thc 
e!cvation of humanity towards the absolutc idcal of perfcction ; 
but it attained, or tries to attain, this object by grasping the 
tmth that the nature of man is. in this existence. impcriect. 
If it did not say. “ If thy brothcr smite thce on one cheek, 
tum thou thc othcr also to him " ; if it allowed thc punishmrnt 
of thc wanton wrong-docr to the cxtcnt of the injury hc had 
donc,‘ it also taught. in fcrvid words and varied strains, thc 
practicc of forgivrncss and bcncvoIence, and thc retum of good 
for evil:—“ \Vho speaketh better,” says the Kornn, “ than 
he who invitcth unto God, and workcth good ? . . . Good and 
evil sholl not be hcld equal. Tum away evil with that which 
is better." * And again, spcaking of paradise, it says, " It 
is prcpared for the godly, who give alms in prosperity and 
adversity, who bridle their angcr, and forgivc mcn ; for God 
loveth the benchcent." • 

Thc practice of tbcsc noble precepts docs not lie enshrined 
in thc limbo of faLse scntimentalism. With the tme follow-er 
of the Prophet they form thc activc principles of lifc. History 
has preserved. for tlie admiration of wondcring posterity, 
rrumy examplcs of paticnce undcr suilcring cx!iibitrd by the 
lollowere of othcr creeds. But tlie practice of the virt*ue of 
paticnt forgivencss is ca&ier in advcrsity, when we have no 
power to punish the evil-docr. than in prosperity. It is rclated 
o! Husain. the noblc martyr of Kcrbeb, that a slave havmg 
onre thrown the amtcnts of a scalding dish ovcr him as he sat 
at dinner. fell on his knces and rcpeated thc veree of the Koran, 
" Paradise is for those who bridle thcir anger." " I am not 
angry," answcrcd Husain. Tlic slave proceedcd, " and for 
those who forgivc mcn." " l forgivc you.” Thc slave. how- 
evcr, hnishcd tlie veree, addmg, " for God loveth the bcncticent." 
" l give you your liberty and four hundrcd pieces of sil\-cr," 
replied Husain.* 
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The author of the KashihA'f ihus sums up the essence of the 
IslAmic teachings " Seek again hhn who drives you awav; 
giyc to him wlm takcs away fmm you; pardon him wiio 
injures you * for Crod Joveth that you should cast into the 
depth of your soul the roots of His perfectkms.” * 

In thc purity of its aspiration, can anything be more beatttifui 
than the loilowing; ” Thc servants of Uie Merdlul are they 
that walk upon the earth softly; and when the ignorant 
speak unto them, they reply, Peace ! they Uiat spend the night 
worshipping their I-ord. prostrate. and standing, and restiug : 
thosc that, when they spend. are neither profuse nor niggartlly, 
but taltc a middle course ... those that invoke not with God 
any othcr Ood, and slay not a soul that God hath forbiddcn 
otherwisc than by right; and commit not fomication : , . . 
they who bear not witness to that which is fabc, and whcn 
they pass by vain sport, tliey pass it by with dignity: wbo 
say, Oh. our Lord. grant us of our wivcs and children such as 
sihall be a comfort unto us, and make us examplcs unto thc 
pious,*—thesc shall bc the rewarded, for that they pcrsevered ; 
and they shall be accostcd in paradise with wclcome and 
salutation For cvcr therein,—a fair abode and restine- 
place! " * 

This is thc IslAm of Mohammed. It is not ” a mere creed ; 
it is a lifc to be Iivcd in the prcsent a religion of right-<loing’ 
nght-thmking. and right-speaking, founded on divine love. 
u niyc rsal charity, and the equality of man in the sight of thc 
Lord. However mnch thc modcrn profcssors of IslAm niay 
have dimmcd thc glory of tlieir Prophet (and a volumr might 
aho bc written on thc delccts of modem Mohammrdanlsm) 
the religion which enshrincs righleousness and ” justihcation 
by work 4 descrvcs thc recognition of Um: lovere of humanity 
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" Wiaheat t»»ou to approacli God f 
Livt» purely, aiu! act righteomly . 1 
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" Thou partakMt ol thc nuture o( the bea«t ju urr.U m the angel; 

L*»ve ttw nature ol the bcast. tiut thou nuvest surpass thc angel ” 

Tlie present life was the seed-ground of thc luture. To work 
in all humihty of spirit for the human good, to strive with all 
energy to approach the periection of the All-Perfect, is the 
essential prindple of Islim. Tlie true MosJem is a true 
Christian, tn that hc acccpts the ministry of Jesus, and trics 
to w*ork out thc moral preachcd by him. Wliy should not tlie 
tnte Christtan do honour to thc Preachcr who put the hnishing 
stroke to the work of tlie earlier Mastcrs ? Did not hc call 
back tlic wandering forces of the world into the cbanoel of 
progrcss ? 

Escepting for thc conception of the sonship of Jesus, thcre is 
no fundamenta! diilerence bctween Christianity nnd IslAin 
In their esscncr tliey are one and thc same ; both are the 
outcomc of the same spiritual forces working in humanity. 
One was a protcst against thc heartlcss matcrialism of thc 
Jcws and thc Romans ; the othcr a revo)t against the degratling 
idolatry of the Arabs, their (erocious customs and usagrs. 
Christianity. preachcd araong a more settled and dvilised 
pcople subject to an organised govemment, had to eontend 
«ith cotnparativcly milder cvils. IslAm. preachcd among 
warring tribes and dans, ltad to fight ogainst all the instincts 
of $elf-interest and ancient superstition. Christianity. arrested 
tn its progress towards thc East by a man of cultured but 
bitarre choracter, who, though a Jcw by birth, was by educat ion 
an Alcxandrian Grcek, was carried to Greecc and Rome, and 
tltcre gathering up the pagan dvilisation of ceuturies, gave 
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birth to new ideas and doctrines. Christianity ceased to be 
Christian the moment it was transplanted from the home of 
its birth. It became the religion of Paul. and ceased to be that 
of Jcsus. TIic pantheons of ancicnt paganism wcre tottering 
to thcir falJ. (ireek and AIexandrian philosophy had prejurcd 
the Roman world for thc recognition of an incamate God—a 
demiurgus. an /Eon bom in thc bosom of etemity. and this 
conception imbcdded itscJt in PauJine Cbristianity. Mwleni 
ideaiistic Christianity. which is more a philosophy than a 
positive religion, is the product of centuries of pre-Christian 
and post-( hristtan dvilisation. Islam was prcached anwng 
a people, among conditions social and moral. wholly divcrgent. 
Had it broken down the barrier which was raised against it by 
a degraded Christianity, and madc its way among the higher 
races of the earth. its progress and its charactcr wonld bave 
presented a totally diffcient aspcct from what it now oflcre 
to the obscner among the lcs» cultured Moslem commnnitics. 
Likc rivers Aowing through varicd tracts. both thesc creeds 
have produceil results in acconiance with the nature of thc 
soil through which they havc found tlieir couree. TIic Mcxican 
who castigatcs himself with cactus leaves. thc idol-worehipptijg 
South Amcrican, the lower strata of Christian nations, arc 
bardly in any scnse Christians. Thcre exists a widc gull 
between them and thc leadere of modcm Christian thought. 
Isldm, wherevcr it has found its way among culturable and 
prngressive nations, has shown itself in completc accord with 
progressive tendencies, it has assisted ci\*ilisation, it hos 
idealised religion.' 

A rehgion has to be cminontly positive in its '• command- 
menLs and proliibitions" to excrcise an abiding salutary 
mnuence on thc ignorant and uncultured. The higher and 
more spiritualised minds are often able to forgc on thc anvils 
of thctr own hearts. lines of duty in relation to thdr tellow 
creatures without reierence to outside dircctions. They are 
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in communc with God and are guided by thc consciousnc» of 
right juid wrnng, of tnith and purity which had giown up with 
thcir belng. Pbto and Aristotle, who had never rcceived the 
light of Um: Scmitic revelations. spoke to the world of the 
liighest principles of morality in as distinct terms as thc great 
prophets. They too had heard the voice of God, and were 
liited up to Him by their own tiioughts. 

To the mass of mankind, bowever. sunk eithcr in ignorancc 
ur barbarism, for the uncultured and the sodden, morol enunda- 
tions convey no meaning unless they arc addrcssed in a positive 
form and fnmiulated witli the precision of enactmcnts 
surroimded with dchnite sanctions. Tbe ethical side of a 
rdigion does not appcal to their teelings or sentiments; and 
philosophical conceptions exercise no induence on thcir minds, 
thdr daily conduct or thdr Uves 

They are swaycd far raore by authority and precedent than 
by scrmuns on abstract principlca. They require dehnite 
prescriptions to rcgulate not only their rdations towards thcir 
idlow-beings but also towards tlieir Creator whom. in the 
absence of such rules, they are apt to forget. 

The success of Isl4m in the seventh ccntury of the Cluistian 
en», and its rapid and marvcllous ditTusiou over thc suriace 
of the globe, were due to the fact that it recogniscd this esscntial 
nee<l of human nature. To a wurld of wrangling sects and 
creeds, to whom words were of far greater importance than 
practice, it spoke in terma of positive command from an 
Absolute Sonrce. Amidst the moral and social WTcck in which 
it found its birth, it aimed at the integration of thc worship 
of a Personal Will, and thereby to recall humanity to the 
observance of duty which alone pointed to the path of 
spiritual development. And by its succcss in lifting up 
the lower racrs to a higher level of social morality it proved 
to tlw world the need of * positivc system. It taught them 
sobriety, tcmperance, charity, justicĕ and equality as the 
commandmcnts of God. Its athrmation of the principle of 
equality of man and man and its ahnost socialistic tcndency 
reprcsented the same phase of thought tliat liad found 
expression on tho shores of Galilee. But even in his most 
exalted mood the great Tcachcr of IsUm did not forget the 
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Umitations iraposcd oo imlividuaJ capacity whid» occasinn 
economic incqualities. 

Alns for thc kttor-day professors of Isliro! Tho Wight of 
patristicism has mincd the blossom ol true neligion and a truc 
dcvotional spirit. 

A Christian preachcr has pointcd out with great (orce tlic 
distinction between religion and theology, and thc evils which 
have (ollowcd in liis aiurdi frora the confusion «.f thc two.» 
WTiat has happened in Giristianity has happened in Islam. 
Practice lias givcn way to the mockery of pruiession. cere- 
monialisra has taken the placc of eamest and faithful work,— 
doing good to mankind for the sake of doing good, and for tlie 
bve of God. Enthusiasm lias died out, and devotion to God 
and His Prophet are meaningless words. Tlic eamcstnss 
withom whidi human cxistence is no better tlian that of the 
brute creation, eamestncss in right-doing and right-thinlring. 
is absent. Thc Mosleras uf thc present day have ignored the 
spirit in a hopeless lovc for the lcttcr. Instead of living up to 
the ideal preachcd by thc Master. instead of ' striving to 
excel in good works.” " of being righteous ” ; instcad of loving 
God, and for the sake of His love Ioving His creaturcs,—they 
havc made tliemselves the slaves of opportunism and outward 
oteervance It was natural that in their rcverence jrad 
admiration for the Teacher his carly disdples sliould stereotype 
hls ordinaiA’ modc of Ufe. crj-stallise Uic passing inddcnts of a 
chcquered carecr. imprint on the heart orders. rules. and 
regulations enundated for the common exigendes of thc day 
in an infant society. But to supposc that tlie greatcst 
Relormcr thc world has ever produced. tlie greatest upholdcr 
of the sovereignty of Reason, the man who ptoclaimcd that the 
universe was govemed and guidcd by law and order and that 
the law of naturc mcant progressive developmcnt. ever con- 
tcmplated that even those injunctions whid» wcre caUed fortli 
by the passmg ncccssities ol a semi-dvilised people should 
becomc immutablc to the end of the world. is doing an miustice 
to the Prophet of Islftm. 

No onc liad a keener pcrception than he of tlie necessities of 
tlus world of progress with its ever-dianging sodal and tmiral 

» Prnlmor Moa.«i. in hu DijKU „/ ChutUnUy, 
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ptiruomena, nor of tbe likelihood tliat tlie ievdations voudi- 
safod to him niight not meet all possibie contingencies. When 
Mu3z was appotntcd as govcmor of Yemcn. ht- was askcd by 
thr Prophet by what rtile he would bc guided in hu administra- 
tkm of tliat provincc. " By thc iaw of the Koran,'’ said Mo4r. 

" But if you find no dircction thcrein ?.rhen 1 wiU act 

according to the examplc of the Propliet.” " But if that 
fails ? " “ Tlicn 1 will exercise my own judgmcnt." Tlie 
Prophet approved highly of the answer ol liis disdplc, and 
comnicndcd it to the other dclcgates. 

The great Teacher, who was fully conscious of tlie exigencies 
of liis own timcs, and the rcquirements of the people with whom 
he had to deal,—people suuk in a slough of social and morul 
despond,—with his keen insight and breadth of views, perceived, 
and one may say foretold, that a timc would come when the 
accidental and tcmporarj' regulations would have to be diffcr- 
cntiatcd from the permanent and gcncral. " Ye are in an 
age,” he dedared, “ in which, if yc abandon one-tenth of wliat 
is ordered. ye will be ruincd. After this, a time will come 
whcn lic who shall observc one-tenth of what is now ordcred 
will be redeemed." * 

u* r 1 -j *hi JL+ iJi jj-y ji ji iyjk S« J+ J 

c4i r» ^ *> J*1 u "(jJ» Jjj 

. Ja-jSi ^ 

As wc liave already observed, the blight which has fallen on 
Musulman nations is not due to thc tcachings of the Master. 
No religion containcd greater promise of development. no 
faith was purer, or more in conlonnity with the progrcssivc 
demands of humanity 

Thc present stagnation of the Musulman communities is 
principally due to the notion wluch has fixed itself on tlie 
minds of the gcnerality of Moslcms, that the right to the 
exercise of private judgment ccoscd with the early legists, 

* Thi* authcnttc trailtUun ta pv<m tn the Jima' ul-Tirmu I anj o to hc 
toma) aleo in the MitkHU. 
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that its excrcisc in modero times is ainlul, and that a MoaJem 
m ordcr to bc regardcd as an ortliodox iodower o( Mohammcd 
should belong to one or Uie other of the schools established bv 
the schoolmen of hlHm. and abandon his judgmcnt absolutely 
to the intcrpnetations of mcn who lived in tlie nintl» century 
and couid have no conception of tlie necessities of the twentieth.’ 

Among thc Sunnis. it is the common bclief tliat since the 
lour Imams, 1 no doctor has ariscn quaJified to interprct the 
luws of the l*rophet. No account is taken of the altered 
ctrcumstanccs m whidi Moslems are now placcd; Uie con- 
dusions at wliidi these Jeamed legists amvcd several ccnturies 
ago are held to be cqually applicable to tbe present dav 
Among the Shiahs. thc Akhbdri wUI not allow hb judgment to 
trovelbcyond thc dictates of " the expoundere of the law. M 
The Prophet had consecrated reason as the highest and noblest 
mnction ol thc liuman intdlect. Our schoolmen and Uieir 
servtle lollowers liave made its cxercise a sin and a crimc 

As among Christians. so among Moslems. Tl»c livcs and 
conduct of a large number of Moslems at thc present day are 
govcrned less by tbe precepts and teachings of the Mastcr 
and more by the theories and opinions of thc mujtahid * and 
who have tned - p adi according to his light. to construc 
the reyelations vouchsafed to the Teadier. Likc men in a 
crowd listening to a prcachcr who from a lofty position addresses 
o largc multitude and from his vantage ground overlooks a 
vast area, they observed only Uteir immediate surrouudings. 
and without compreliending the wider meaning of his wonls 
or thc nature of the audiencc whotn he addressed. adapted his 

t0 no,ions of hll "‘ an needs and 

human progress. Oblmous of the unive«ality of the Master s 
teadungs unassisted by his spirit. devoid of his mspiration. 
they loigot that thc Prophet. Iroin the pinnacle of hts gcnius. 
had spoken «o all humamty. Tliey mixed up the tempomry 
wtUi Uic permanrnt. the universal with thc patttcular iike 
many of the ccclesiastics of Christendom. not a few were the 
servants of sos-ereigm» ond despots whosc demands were not 
consistent wuh the prccepts of the Master. Canons wcre 
mventcd. theones started, traditions discovered. and glosses 
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put upon hia words utterly at variance with their spirit. And 
hence it is tliat tnosl of thc rules and regulations wliich govern 
now thc conscicncc of so niany profcssors of the lailii are 
hardly derivcd from any eapress and positivc dcdarations of 
the Koran. but for the most part from thc lego-religious books 
with which the Islamic world was Aooded in the later centuries. 
" Just as the Hebrews deposed their Pentatcuch in favour of 
thc Talmud," justly observes an English writer. “ so thc 
Moslems 1iave abolislied the Koran in favour of thc traditions 
and dedsions of the leamed." " We do not mcan to say," 
he adds most pertincntly. " that any Mohammedan if asked 
what was the text-book of his rcligion, would answcr anything 
but the * Koran '; but we do mean that practically it is not 
the Koran that guides his belief or practice. In the Middlc 
Ages of Christcndom it was not the New Testament, but tbe 
Suwma Theologiea of Thomas Aquinas, that decidcd questions 
of ortliodoxy ; and in the prcscnt day, does the orthodox 
diurchraan usually dcrivc his crecd from a personal investiga- 
tion of the teaching of Christ in thc Gospcls ? Probably, if 
he refers to a document at all, tlie Church Catecliism contcnts 
Itim ; or if he be of a peculiarly inquiring disposition, a pcrusal 
of the Thirty-ninc Artides will reso!ve all doubts. Yet he too 
would say his religion was drawn from the Gospels, and would 
not confess to the medium through whidi it was hltercd. In 
prccisely thesame way modem Mohammedanism isconstructed. 
mid a largc part of what Moslcms now believe and practbe 
is not to bc lound in the Koran at all." 

And yct eadi systcm, cach school contains gcrms of iniprove* 
ment, and if development is now stoppcd, it is not even thc 
lault of the lawyers. It is due to a want of apprehcnsion of 
tbe spirit of the Master’s enunciations, and even of those of 
the (athcrs of the Church. 1 

In the Wcstcm world, the Rcformation was ushercd in by 
the Rcnaissancc and the progress of Europe commenced wlien 

> The Radd uI Mttkitlt ol Hohumned Ainln the Syiian, atut the Majma' 
til-Anklt ot th* Shaiich Zldch are m much in aiWanrr ot thr MulUk a and th» 
HuUym u thc vtew» of an ElJon or MuuAeM upon thoM ot a Coko or BUck- 
«tone The uptnloas uf ShaUlt hlurtata. tn their libetal <md llbetaUiw* 
teudencioo, are tar abcrw-e thoee ol the narmw mlmird oelt opiniunatcd Mohak- 
kik Hut thn *rrvil« AkhhAri (ollorw* the Uttcr in pretorenco to tho iortner. 
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U tbrew ofi tlie sbacldes of Ecdesiastidsm. In Wam also 
cnughtenment must precede relorm ; and. bclore there cao bc 

th?h!Z , "!*''** "" mind rausl ln.m 

Oc bondage wluch centuncs ol litcrol iMcrprelat.cn and tlu. 

f„™T , r" 0nnUy " lu " ira t^ J u P°n it. Tlie 

tonnahsm Uuit does not appcol to tlic hcart ol thc woraluppcr 
Ust * bandonwl : cxtemais must be subordinated to t]»c 
»nner leeltngs; and thc lessons of cthics must be impressed 
on thc pbstic imnd ; then alone can we hopc for tliat emhuMasin 
in the pnnciples of duty taught by the Prophct of Islim. The 
relormatton of Islam wili begin when once it is rccognised that 
divme words rmdered into any language rctain tlieir divinc 
character and that dcvotions offered in any tongue are acccpt- 
able to God. The Prophet himseli Iiad allowcd his torcign 
dtsciples to say their prayers in their own tonguc 1 lle liad 
«pressly permitted others to recite tlic Koran in their respective 
Had dedared U wa - s revealed in sevcn 

In the eariiest ages of IslAm tliere was a consensus of opinion 
ak/ l ? eVUtK)n wlthout understanding was useless. Iniim 
Abd Handa considered the recitation of the namdz and also of 
thc hhulba or sermon. Uwful and valid in any language.» 
The disaples of Abil Hanlfa, Abu Yusuf and MoSin^I 
have accepted the doctrine of their master with a certain 
vamUon. They hold tlut when a person does not know 

language.** **** deVOti °“ « “V °ther 

Tbere is howevcr. one grcat and cogent reason why the 
pracrice of rcaung praycrs in Arabic sbould be maiutained 
wberever it ts possibk and praaicable. Not because it was 
the languagc o thc Prophet. but because it has bccomc the 
Wuagc of IsHra and maintains the unity of sentimcnt 

^ • •*«. - U»« 6m to 

M.pUuatltm U olmouK P * ori} * > The abnmlity ct tb« 
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throughout the IsJdmic world. And whcrcin lies mon? strength 
tlian in unity ? 


Note I. 

The sumptuary proliibitions oi Mohamtned may be dividcd 
into two dasscs, <jualitativr and quantitatiw. Thc pruhibition 
against excess in cating and drinking and others of the like 
unport bclong to tlie lattcr dass. Tliey were called lorth iu 
part by the pcculiar semi-barbaruus epicureanism which was 
coming into lashion among tlic Arabs from thcir intercourse 
with the demoralised Syrians and Persians. and in part by 
circumstances of which onlv glimpses are adorded us in ihe 
Kotan. TI»e absolute proliibition of swine‘s flesh, which rnay 
be cla&sed under the head of qualitative prohihitions, arose, 
a$ is evident, from hygienic reasons and tltis prohibition must 
remain unchanged as long as the nature of the anintal and tlie 
diseases engendercd by the cating of the fiesh remain as at 
present. Tlu; prohibition against dancing was directed against 
the orgiastic dances with whkh the lieathen Arabs used to 
celcbrate thc Syro-Phamcian woraliip of tlieir Ashtoreth. 
Moloch and Baal. 
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THE IDEA 0F FUTURE LIFE IN ISLAm 




l*" v^t ;l * J»2n 

I • -f ■ «> f * • t % »/•.*. 

* S^ Af * U J jli 

T HE idea of a Iuture cxistence—of an cxistence after 
l.e .separat.cn of the living prindple of „ U r nature 
rif m from the mortal P^-is so generallv shared by races 
from ^ other * thattt has 
, ,hat J t mUSt * ° ne of thc first elemcntary 
* . . ° oor hemg. A more carcfuj cxamination of 

leads C ° nneC , te< ? with the «niancy of races and tribrs. 

leads us to tbc conclus.on that thc conceptbn of a luture 

“um^mind ^ °* ** Wmi devd(, P mcnt of 

distincMrom * thf» S f T' dy any idw * of a Iifc “paratc and 
d^thl.T ,hat , whlch hc 'W on earth. Hc looks upon 
d«.th as the end of ex,stence. Tha» cnmes a latcr stagc whcn 
man has passcd out of his savage state. his hopes and asXation< 
are boundcd no mure by an earthly drath ; hc now anricipatcs 
another coursc of existcncc after thc course here lus Cn 

ri Ut C . VCi l '"J 1 * 15 StaRe thc COUCc P tio n of unmortahty 
does not nse wit of the groovc of daiiy lif c Ufe after death 

Wc S^nTtS Mti0n ° l We »° n<Brth - ThisicleWa^t^ 
bfe bc>ond the gravc must luve bccn dcvdopcd (rom tbc vet 
unconsaous bngmg „f tbc hunuui soul f or a more extended 
' Sce imnnUtiun at «ul ol thia tJuptnr. 
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sphcre, whero the separation of dear friends, so painful to both 
&avage and rivilised man, should cnd in reunion. 

Thc ncst stage is soan reached ; man comes to bclicvc that 
present happincss and misery arc not. cannot be. ihe bc-all and 
tnd-all of his cxistcncc ; that there itill bc anothcr life, or that 
thcre t5 anothcr life after death, where hc will bc happy or 
miserable in proportion to his descrts. 

Now wc have reachcd a prindple and a law. 

TUe mind of man gocs no furthcr towards developing thc 
idea of future cxistencc. The nihilistic philosophcr makes no 
disco\*ery, asscrts no new position. He is only treading in the 
f(K)tstcp3 of our savage ancestor, wlmse hcld of vision was 
restricted to tliis life alone. 

It is a well-authenticated fact. however. that all those idcas 
which represent the various stages, from a subjective point of 
view, exist simultaneously not only among diAcrent nations 
but evcn in thc same nation, in diffcrent combinations, accord- 
ing to the indmdual developmcnt. 

Thc Egj*ptians arc said to have bcen tlie first to rccognise 
thc doctrinc «f a future Iifc, or. at least, to basc the prinriples 
of human conduct 011 such a doctrine. 1 With an idca of 
mctcmpsychosis tlicy joined an idea of future recompcnse and 
punishmcnt. Man dcsccndcd into the tomb only to risc again. 
After his resurrection he entcred on a ncw Iife, tn company 
witli tlic sun, the principlc of gcneration, the sclf-cxistent 
eausc uf all. Thc soul of man was considcrcd immortal likc 
thc sttn. and as accomplislung thc samc pilgrimagcs. All 
bodies dcscendcd into thc lower world, but thcy wcrc not all 
assured of resurTcction Tltc deceascd were judgcd by Osirb 
and his forty-two asscssors. Annihilation was often bdkytd 
to bc the lot of those adjudged guilty The righteous, 
purihed from vcnial faults, cntered into perfcct happiness, 
and as the companions of Osiris, wcrc fcd by him with 
dclirious food.* 

Wc might naturally cxpcct tliat thc long stay of the Israelites 
in Egypt wotdd introduce amung thcm sume conception ol a 

• tUwUonon ■ liiuory of AnnMut Efyf*. v«L U- p «*J 

* Comp. Unormw»*. Antunl Hntoty *) tk. E**l, vol I. pp JI0 JJ 5 ; 
Al»cr. iititory Dodjt*. of n hnlutt Lift. p. Jo» tt tq. 
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“«„7^ itS x/° nC °™ ,ant idea of M Rnd punUJ,- 
E nam f H PUrC ( ° f tb<f tcachin ^ which pasTundcr 

! b t d °” "JJ«KOgmse a state of «ristencTdiA.ring 

Irom the prescnt. Tl,e ptvot on which the entire system 
Mosaic legislation turns consists of tangible tarthlw rrwards an»! 

•rtSK ne »'""u c„' 27 “ 

w • compass. The doctrinc of a resurrection, with the 
dtt» ansmg from ,t. which appears in later Judaism —especially 

H ^Tl 30 ' 1 E «Wcl.~i» J evidently a St of 
fore,gn growth denved from Zoroastrian sources.' Even \Z 
descnptions of Sheol, the common sc.joum of departed hein« 
ctjually of the just aud unjiut, which appear in JompamtiwTy 
ea,Iy wntmgs. do not seem of truc HebSc o^n 
n an can „o Jmger praise God or remembcr His £%*£££ 
It «3 a shadow-rcalm, a Jewish counterpart of the heathen 
Hadcs. ,n wh,ch the souls lead a sad. lethanric romtortl^. 

reSTm^ n .° thiD8 01 thOSC Wh ° WPrc dear *« then, 
,n carth mounung only over their own condition.» 

B ut later Judawn is fuU of the stmngest faith in a hiture 

or*of !, hC d “f rl P tion5 °f «>e abodcs of bliss 

' °! „ horrore ,ht * «lamned * Zoroastrianism thus acted 
on tbe Hebnuc race ,n a double way. It not only deveJojLl 
m Uirm a purer and more spirituai conception of a tut^n 
«u c„ce. but bter Mago-Zoroastrianism. ilself a prtluc,T 

matSiciTa^ t C ° l0, , ,red thC Rahhinioal bS with 

... wi “'! 

pmbatlon m ateolnto inSnity. „r tnd!L on(.,tl,.,mahL "^L. 

C. , .22. P „, A tS ^pT .t £ ”• FM - "/<,»■■»; .I»«w. 

• P». v,. y 

« *FtaJr°L^if. ***»'• •/«. 

*^*man, tilttory of CAtiUitnlhr, vol i n j.. nflt „ 

1 Sff th« chapurr ol Al?rr tmrii.» «k • ***’ ^ 010 - 

Ulw Jad*i»m. ,tuan * 0,6 ml!u «« «K« PrrsW, . yMein Qn 
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or nothing.' In the othcr brandi. this doctrine was dothod 
in the shape of a graduatcd scale of rcwards and punishmimts, 
in the scnse in whieh human accountability is undcrstood 
by thc modcrn Cliristian or Moslem. Whether the Mago- 
Zoroastrians from the beginning belicvcd in a corporeal resur- 
rection b a cjuestion on which scbolars are divided. Dollingcr, 
with Bumouf and othere, bclicves that this notion was not 
reaily Zoroastric. and tliat it is of later growth, if not derivcd 
frora Hcbrews.* 

Howevcr this be, uboitt tlie time of tlic Prophet of Arabia, 
tlie Pcrsians had a strong and developed conceptiun of (uturc 
life. The remains of the Zend-Avcsta which have cotnedown 
to us expressly recognisc a belief in future rewards and ptinish- 
ments. Thc Zoroastrianism of the Vendidad and the Biuidc- 
hesh, cnlorging upon the bcliels of the Avcsta, holds that after 
a man's death the demons take posscssion of his body, yet 
on thc third day consciousness retums. Souls that in thcir 
lilctime have yielded to tlie scductions of evil cannot pass thc 
tmiblc bridgc- Chineva(l, to whicli thcy are conductcd on lltc 
day lotlowing thc third night after thcir dcath. The good 
succesalully pass it. conducted by the Yaratas (in modcm 
Penuan, Itad), and. entering thc realms of hlias, join Ormurd 
and the Amshaspands in their abodc, wbere seated on thrrmes 
of gold, they cnjoy the society of beautiiul fairics (HnorAn i- 
BehishJ) and all manner of dclights. Thc wiclced fa.ll ovcr thc 
bridgc or are dragged down into the gulf of Dutakh where they 
are tormcnted by tlic Davas. Tlie duration of this punishment 
is fixed by Ormuzd, and some are redeemcd by the prayers 
and intercessions of their fricnds. Towards thc cnd of the 
world a prophct is to arisc, who is to rid tlie earth nf injustice 

1 Aiul yet the UnUncaokal (niesU pointetl the liotrom of heU uul the 
pltainrr» ot he«ven oitb the rivhtne*e o< • thotoughly njratbid imaginatioo 
The Amtnc euholar U rrteirrd to the approciative *ccmiot of the BuUdtditk 
iloctnttr» (not *o trntch rrgardtOR futme life u RenermlJy) m ShihtistOnl. 
P 

• Algrr htu tumiiliKl u> with itmng ttaion» l«tr mppodnit that the eeiiy 
/oroentitauii bcliewd In * bodUy rerarrectioa Thc eatrcme re|>ntmante »lth 
«hirh tbe Majn- 7/Jroo>tmtv-» reRtudrd rorpm* u no reoton for (Usc*rdittf 
thu ccoclusion. u mtitt probnbly thi* tcpngnnnce nroec uudrr Menictumn 
tndumce» ; are Al<cr. p tjS <1 ujj Afrefu>i of the repugnnnce «ith whidi 
the Hnmen» in Mnhnmnted'* time tooked «pon corp*e*. cttnanll DdiHnger. 
vol ii p. 409 
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and wjckedness. and usher in a rcign nf happiness—thr' 
^oroastnan nnllennium. Orraurds kingdmn of hcav en - 
* U,U n tahe place. and friends 

^ meet Aftcr the j°ys of recognition 

thcre wiU foUow a scparation of thc good from the bad TIic 
torments of tbc unrighteous wiU be learinL Abriman Irill 
nu» up and down Chmevad overwhcimcd with anguish. A 
bla/mg comet. falUng on the carth. wUI ignitc the world 
Motmtams wdl melt and flow together like liouid mctol All 

Aood and come out punfied. Even Ahriman wUI be changed 
and Dutakh purihed Evi| thenceforth wiU be annihSd. 
and all mankmd will hve m the enjoyment of medable delights 

1 ^ SUm,nary 0f a reli « i0 " has induenced the 
Semitic faitlis tn an tmmistakable manner. and espeaallv the 
eclectic faith of Mohammcd. wpeaauy 

About thc time when Jcsus of Narareth made his appearance 

had P^*d «way. The wSSS 

Roman nilcd thc worid. chcckcd in the East. howcvcr bv 
tnumphant and revived Mago-Zoroastrianism y 

Tlie Jew had lost his indcpendence for cver. A miserabk» 
sycophant occupicd the throne of David. A mightier iiowcr 
than that of tbc Seleucid® kept in subjectionliLs spirit of 
unmJmess. Like every nation animatcd bv a ficrce k)v C of 

CTew daSm^ l- and ^ VidUality ‘ thc [eWS ’ 15 ,heir fate 
> darker ' niore and morc inspired with 

thc hnpe that some heavcn-commbsioned ministrant. like 
2S2\E U a “* h0US ' Would rcstorc thc ‘ r original glory. «nd 
“T ^ Plam ‘ heir foot on the °«^of thcir many 
oppressors.* Th c appcarancc of a Messiah portraycd in vivid 

fmmded ***"• thc JewLsh \ards. was 

fmmdcd on one grand aspirauon-thc rcstoration of thc 

jwejtlnl by twn otber prophrt». ^Sod 
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kingdom of Israel. Undcr the influcnc«> of the Mago-Zoro- 
astrians and Clialdaeans in the East, and the Grectan schoob of 
philosophy in the West, among somc classcs of snciety 
(cspecially among those whom the heUcnising tendenaes of 
Herod had withdrawn from the bosom of Israel), the beliel in 
a (K-rsonal Measiah was either faint and {ndistinct, or a mere 
eclto from the vulgar masses. But, as Milman bcautihilly 
nbserves, thc Palestinian Jews had about this time moulded 
out of various elemcnts a splendid though confused vision of 
the appcarancc of tlie Messiah. the simultaneous regcncration 
of all things, the resurrection of thc dcad, and the reign of 
Messiah upon earth. All these events were to take place at 
once, or to follow dose upon each other- 1 The M es s i ah was to 
descend from the linc of David ; he was to asscmblc ali the 
scattered descendants of the tribes, and to expel and destroy 
their hatelul alicn enemies. Under the Messiah a resurrection 
would take place, but would be conhncd to thc righteous of 
tlicir r*ce.* 

Amidst all this enthusiasm and these vaguc aspirations, thc 
hopes of etemal life and future bliss were strangely tningled. 
Thc estremes of despair and entlmsiastic ejcpcctation of 
esternal reliei alwa>*s tend to the development of snch a state 
of mind among the pcople. Onc section appears to look 
iorward to an uneartlily kingdom, a reign of peace and law 
under divinc agency, as an escape from the gaUing yoke of 
brutc force ; the othcr loolcs (orward to the same or cognate 
means for sccuring the kingdom of heaven by the blood of 
aliens and heatliens.* 

Tlie traditions which record the sayings of Jesus have gone 


• 4Ulm*a, llhtory e<f CknMutmUy. voL i. p. 76. 

' Th« lir.nbinty bctween th* Zoro**tri*a ida» ot • driiverer «nd ratonn 
ol rdhdoa aad ocdet «o earth. *nJ the M««*atc conception the Jcwt, 

»». to say the lo*«t wondertul. Thc Jewi, «t 1« certain, dertv*d thi» coocnp- 
tlon Itom the /otciwtriwu ; ond in thett ml»(ortnnci .trwioprd tt in ronce 
wvid term* But I »ro «tronrty rliipo«d to thlnk th»t the iden ol • Somojeh, 
whatever tti pnophetic ittpuhrunce. arow »roong th* IVr»an» »Im wh« 
Ubouring umler »lotcijn yoke—whether ol the Semlttc Assynan» ot the Greek 
V«c«,1ooUa» n u didknlt to my. Th» roy coontry in whlch the *cw»e oi 
lii* appennacc U Uid—KanguWer in KhotaiSn. •cccmli«U|to D« bccr. 

«ccotding to DdDinnr*» aathonti» ihow, ih»t thr I*rr»uu«. in their 
roirtortnnee, looked to th. Lul, especwlly to tbr * luml ul thr Sun. lur 
utUtnnce unl detiversncc. 

* Ukc thc tuodern. though obecar*. *oct oI ChrUtadrtphUn*. 
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tbrough sucli a process of elimination and selcction, that it Ls 
hardly possiblc at the prescnt momcnt to say which are really 
his own wonis and which arc not, 1 But taking them sw they 
stand, and on the samc iooting as we rcgard othcr reiigious 
documcnts (without ignoring their real spirit. yet without 
trydng to ftnd mj-sterious mconings likc thc faithful bchever), 
wc scc that throughout thesc traditionaJ records the notion of 
an irnmcdiatc advent of a new order of things, " of a kingdom 
of hcaven," is so prcdominant in the mind of Jcsus as to over- 
shadow ali othcr ideas. The Son of Man lias appcared, the 
kingdom of God Ls at hand ; such is the burdcn of evcry hopciul 
word,* This kingdom was to replace the sodcty and govern* 
mcnt which thc Prophet of Nazareth iound so impericct and 
eviL At times his words lcd thc disciplcs to conclude that the 
new Teacher was bom to lead only thc poor and the fomishcd 
10 glory and happiness; tlrat imder the hoped-for tiicocratic 
rjgime these alone would be " the blcsscd," and would con- 
stitute the predominating elemcnt, for " woe " is dew>unced 
in awful terms against tbc ridi and the welMcd.* At other 
timcs, thc rcaim of God is understood to mean the iitcrol 
fulfiimcnt of the apocalyptic visions or dreams connccted with 
the appearance of the Messiah. Sometimcs, however, the 
kingdom of God is a reaim of souls, and the approaching 
delivcrance is mcrely a spirituaJ delivcrancc from the bundagc 


• Miimin himwll idrmu that thc traditioiu 


rcjtardinit 
i« Chriatiai 


tb« «cU Mad sMyins* 


- <* centnry {Hiiiory oj CkriUumUy. vo». i. p. t*6). NecmarUy, thmdow. 
th« *m:i-nt collector* atid modellnrt of tlir Oirmiaa GospcU. or iu Mdman 
-»-*•---- . txtrtimd* d 


icgard» tham. rudo and wmpie his 
Utitude in the reception t/ the ti 


- - e tradJtirm». Thry must hav« deudiid «nr*rv- 

tlitn* on dojtmatjc groundi " II • naratiye or icripture woj. in iu tone «nd 
•tibttonce, agreeable to their (preeoocclved) >-iew». they iooked upon defoetive 
«tontU evtdrtK« u coropirt«. if it wa> not **reeable. the mnt tttttdent 

wa» expUmcd awny a> • misundentacding." Hcoce • rreat ro«nv n- 

wwc uudc, though uncon*ctoa>Iy, to Uie Mvtng» and doin|c» of )«* 


n ptdnt thc testlmony of Ceinu. ■ 


mtut be rrjjardcd u couciustve when he myt the ChrUtUne were iu the habit 
of coining and rtniodriltnt- their raditiorod aoconnt. [Onrr* < CWiur. U ti). 
yri 1 1* (?/" down ' ,y Sir W Muir ‘ n III p. Ihxl 
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of this mundunc r.vi«tcnrr All thcsc conceptions appear at 
onc pcriod to have exlited in the tnind of Jcsus sbnultnncously.’ 
But tbe Rcrccness and higotry of the dominont party and thc 
puwcr of thc Koman cagk mude any immcdiau- social clnmge 
impossibte As evcr>' hope of prcscnt aniclioratiou dicd away, 
hopes and aspirations of a brighter (uture took possession of 
the heart. Jesus fclt thc prescnt statc could nut last long; 
tliat thc Lirae of thc rcgencration of mankind was at hand. 1 
whcn lie himsdf would appcar in the clouds of heaven. cbthed 
in <Iivinc garments, seated on a thronc, surroundcd by angcls 
and his chosen disciples.* Tlie dcad would risc from thcir 
graves.* and the Messiah would sit in judgment. The attgels 
Hx»uld I)c 4 hc executors of his scntence. Hc wouJd scnd thc 
elect to a ddightlul abodc prepared from thc beginning of thc 
world. and thc unrighteous into " cverlasting tire prepiued for 
thc deviJ and his angels," * whcre therc would be wccping and 
gnashing of teeth. The chosen, not numerically large.* would 
l)e tatom into an ilhuninated mansion, whcrc they would 
partakc of hanqucts presided over by the father of the racc of 
Israel, thc patriarchs, and the proplicts.^ and in which Jesus 
himscH will sharc.* 

1 Kcnan, Vu <U J*\u i, p. t&t. 

1 Matt. xix. ifl. 

* «*?. *» «o that Jeso* hinucU bctievt>d m » corporcal itmi, 

roctJon. «mi m tangiblr inwani* xnd punishmimts tn * tuturc li(? H« otten 
apoke ol thr Unaeed tn hi* ktngdum catlnjt and drtnldnn «t hi» UbU lial 
whUrt tn the «rly tnditiona |usatng undrt the namc o( tho (tmr opoctjU 
Ihe a$count«. <j wm c to c&tr/ul ptumng. «ro meagre rmmgh. Uter tnuiibnniat* 
enUtge uron the IrwrintJoii» o( pumdiae and hdl. »nd rtv*| j n tirn ni”» 
gnrgeoui UnUatM. wbtdi ro umicr tlie umr o( rcvcUtiona iiid» Krv .,1 
Siil; In evta C l ulRlun ‘«ditionuu do not l.li 

ahnt o( the Wlowen o( othcr crceds Thc tradibon handcd down bv 
lrrn*u» ou tho authortty ol John decUrea Jesua to h*ve aaid. ” Iht» *haU 
WWB in whieh thtrr atuil lie vinrv whkh hH*I 1 havc muh tcn tlirnioand 
branchr*. and evcry one o( thwc brancbnt «hall h»vo ten thousand temer 
btanche*. and *vcry ane ol thoe branchc* ahall h*ve teit thonsand twtn and 
ev*»y one ol thase twig» nhall havc tcn thouaund ciuntera d grape» uiul tn 
cytry on« ol theie ciuatera tbcre shali bo tcn thousand erapc*, .».1 erirry tta» 
d theue grape* being picmed alutll yirid two humlml and *eventy-ltv« nilona 
o* wtna . ond wbcn n min ahsll takc hold oi onc at tht»c aocred tMinchr* 
«nother bonrh «hall cry ottt, I am n bctte» bunch. Uke tttc, *ml bt.. tho 
Loitl iijr mr ( " Kt 

* >I«tt rvi *y, xxiv. jo. 51. xxv. JI H Uf. etc. 

* Kev xx. t*. ij Comporc thne notiom wttb Oie 2oruiutnaa beiiri 

* Matt. x*v * Lakt Jtiti. lj. 

» Mutt. viiL || ; Lnka xfit »8, xxil. 30. • xxvi. 59. 
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That thc inauguration of thc ncw tipmc witli thc second 
advcnt of Jesus and thc resurrcction of the liuman race was 
considercd not to bc distant, is appareut from thc words of 
tlic Master himself. when he impresscd upon itis hearers the 
approach «f the kingdom of God, and the utter futiiity of every 
pn>vision for thc occupotions and cxigcncics of thc present 
life.> 

Thc words of thc Tcacher, acting in unison with thc statc 
of mind eogcndcred by thc c ircumstances of the agc.* had sunk' 
deep into tiie hearts of his disdples, ancl all looked lorword, 
with a vividness of wcpcctation hardly surpassed in tho annals 
of inunan beliefs, to tiie litcrul fulfiiinent of tlic prophecies 
conccmtng the miilennium. 

“ If the fm>t generation of thc Giristians had a profound and 
constant behef, it was that thc world was approaching its end. 
and that the great' rcvclation * of Christ was to iiappen soon.“ * 

It is only when the* Christian Church becomes a regular 
organisation that thc iollowers ol Jesus expand thcir views 
Ircyond the restricted hnrnon »f the Jurlaic worid. and, for- 
getiing their millcnarian drcam. thcy pass into the Greek and . 
Roman system. and extend the empire of their creed over 
untold legions of barbarians fresh from their forests, who 
lookcd upon Jesus and his mother as thc countcrparts of their 
own Odin and Freya worsiiipped in thcir priinevaJ homes. 

But cvcr and anon thc Christian world lias been agitatcd in* 
momcnts of convulsions and disasters by the inillenary esdte- 
men» and fiercc expcctatimi of the ap<Kalyptic .ipf>earaace of 
thc great Prophet of Nararcth The idea, howevcr, of tlie 
realm of God has. with thc lapsc of agcs and thc progress of 
thougiit. taken cither a spirituai siiapc or uttcrly faded away 
from tiie mind. or. where it has becn rctaincd. derivcs its 
churactcr from Llie surroundings of tiie individual bclicvers. 
The Jcw, thc Mago-Zoroastrian. and the Guistian all belicved 
in a bodily resnrrcction. The crude notions of primitivc 
Mosaiun had made way fur more definite ideas dcriyerTchieAy 

• kUlt x- aj , M*ik *ui y> : l ukt uii 33 ; Mutl vt. «3-3«, vtii. tt. 

1 M*tk thc bittn tcrtn whkh Jcm« appHn. to hii «cnctutioa 

» Rcsan. VU it Jttut, p. 3S7. Comp. also Milman’» Hithtty p/ CktiiHttttUy. 
vol. i. p. 37S. „ 
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irom thc Chald®o-Zomastrian doctrines. We know linw among 
the Persians thc old worship of thc moantains. tlie simptc 
teactiings of tiie early tcachers, had grown, under tlic magic 
wands of tlie BabyJonian wirards, into a com[ik*x system of 
graduatcd rewards and puiushments,—tiow Chaldjenn phito- 
sophy had pcrmcated Mago-Zoroastrianism to its inncrmost 
core. Primitive CJmstianity, with its vivid bcJicf in the 
itnmediate advcnt of the materiaJ kingdom «»f Christ, had 
imbibed notions lrom Chatchean. Mago-Zoroastrian, and 
Alexandrian sources which Jiad considcrabty altered thc old 
conceptions. Jew, Christian, and Zoroastrian all looked. raore 
or less. to material rewards and punishmcnts in a Ature 
existence. 

Tlie popular Christian notion, fostered by eccJesiasricism, 
that Moliamined denicd souls Jo wotncn. is by this tirae, we 
believe, eaploded. It was a calumny concocted to create an 
aversion against Islam. But tlie idea tfiat the Arabian Prophet 
promised his (ollowers a sensuil paradisc witli Aooris. and a 
graduated scalc of deiights, still lingers. It is a sigu alike of 
ignorance and oncient bigotry, Thcre is no doubt that tn the 
Siiras of tlte intermediate period. before tlie mind of the Teacher 
had attained the full devclopmcnt of religious consciousness, 
and wtien it was necessary to tormulate in language intclligible 
«to the common folk of the descrt, the realistic «lescnptions of 
)ieaven and hcll, borrowed from the doating fancies of Zoro- 
astrian, Sabasan, ond the Tolmudical Jew, attract the attention 
as afcidc picture, and then comes tlic reai esscnce—tlie aduration 
of God in humility and lovc. The hooris are crcaturcs of 
Zoroastrian origin. so is laradise. 1 whilst liell in the severity of 
its punishment is Talmudic. Tlic descriptions are rcahstic, 
in some places almost sensuous; but to say that they arc 
sensual, or tliat Mohanimcd. or any of Jiis tollowers, cven the 
uHra-literaJists accepted them as such, is a calumny. Thc wine 
'* that does not incbriate " and the attendants “ tliat come not 
nigh.’* can Itardly be said to represent sensuat plcasures! 

Tlie cliiei and predoininating idea in Isldm respccting a luture 
life is foundcd upon thc belicf tliat, in a state of cxistence herc- 
after, e\Try httman bcing will havc to render an account of his 

* tn Pcr*i»n, ftnhm. 
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OT^cr actions on earth, andjhat thc happincss nr mLsery of 
in<lividua}s will depcnd upon thc monncr in whirJi tl«y luive 
perlomird ihc bclicsls of thcir r.rcator. His mercy and grace 
are ncverthrJcs!» unbounded, and will bc bestowed alike upon 
crcatures. This is the pivnt on which the whote doctrine 
of hittire lifc in Isljm tums, and this is the only doctrinal point 
one is requimi to bohew and acccpt. All tlie other elcments, 
caught up and syncrctised from the Uoating traditions of the 
races and pcoples of the time, are mere accessories. Sctting 
aside from our considcration tlie question of subjectisity 
involved in all ideas of future rewards ond punishments, we 
maySay, in all ideas of a life after death, we must bear in mind 
that thesc idcas have fumished to the moral teachers of the 
world the most poweriul instniment for inAucncing the conduct 
of individuals and nations. But though evcry religion, mone 
or less, contains ihe gcrm of this principle uf future nccotuit- 
ubihty in anothcr stat£, all have iailed thoroughly to rcalise 
its nature as a continuous agency for the elevation of thc masses. 
Virtuc, for its own sake. can only be grasped by minds of 
superior devclopment; for the averagc inteliect, and for tbe 
uneducated, sanctions, more or less comprehensible, will always 
be necessary. 

To tum now to the nature of tliese sanctions, it muat be 
remerobcred that it is scarcely ever possible to convey on idca , 
of spiritual pleasure or spiritual pain to the apprehcnsions of tlie 
gencrality of mankind without dothing' the expressions in the 
garb of tangible personalities. or intpwlucing senstbk obfects 
into thc description of such pleasure qr pain Philosophy hos 
wranglwl over ahstract expressians, hot dressed in taiigiblc 
phrascology. Sucli expre3sions and conccptions havc seen 
thcir day, have Aourished, and havc dicd without molrhig them- 
selves felt beyond a restrictcd eircle of dreamers, who livcd in 
the indchnable vagueness of tl»err own thuughts. 

Mohammed was addressing hiifeself not only to the advanced 
minds of a few ideahstic thinkers who happened to be thcn 
Uving, but to the widc world around him engrossed in 
materialism of cvery type. He had to adapt liimseM to the 
comprehensions of aU. To the wild famished Arab, wlial more 
grateful, or what more consonant to his idcas of paradise tban 
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riveis of unsullicd incorruptiblc watej. or of nflllc and \wtuS% 
or anything niore acceptaldr than unlimitcd fruit, luxuriSit* 
vegetation. incxhaustible (crtility ? He could cohceivc ®f no 
bliss unacccmpanied with these sensuous pleasures. Tbis is 
the contention of that portion of the Moslem world which, 
like Sanai and GhazzMi, holds that behind the dcscriptions of 
material happincss portrayed in objects like trees, rivcrs, and 
beautilul mamions witli fairy attendanU, lies a deopcr mcaning ; 
and that the joy of joy» is to eonsist in the besdihc vi<uons of 
the soul in the presenee of the Almighty, whcn the veil which 
<li%ndes man from his Creator wilJ be rent, and heavenly glory , 
rcveakd to the mind untrammelled by its Uorporeal, eartldy 
hahilimcnts. In this they are upheld by the words of the 
Koran as well as thc outhcntic sayings of thc Prophct. " The 
mo3t favourcd of God," said Mohammed, " will bc he wlip shall 
sce his Lords face Iglory) night and moming, a lelicity whidi 
wrill surpuss all the pleasures of the body, as the ocean surpasses 
a drop of swcat." One day, taiking to his fricnd, Abd Huraira. 
the Ihrophet said, " God has prepared forHis good pcople what 
no eye hath seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the 
lurart of anyone,” and then recited thc tollowing verse of the 
Kornn : " No soui knoweth the joy which is socretly prepared 
for it as a reward for that it ma* havc wrought " * Another 
trudition * reports that Mohammcd declared the good will 
enjoy the bcatihc vision of God. to whidi reference, he said, 
is maile in the following verse <4 the Koran " And God 
inviteih unto the dwdling of pcacc . . . For those who do good 
there Ls wccellent reward and superabundant addition." • 

As to the parabolicaJ nature of the Koranic cxpressions. this 
school of thinkers bases its conyictions on the following passagc 
of the inspired Book '* lt is W who hath sent down unto thee 
’ the Bnok ' Somc of thc signs (verses) are fimi (Lt> pcr- 
spicuous or clcar to undcrstandj—thcse are the basis (ar 
fundamcntal part) of the book—and othcrs are figurativc." 4 

• Korau xxxiL 17 ; Muhlclt, Wl xxiii ch*p. xiii. pt L * Fro«i Suhaib. 

' Koraa x 16. CooauH betc Zaraakh»)varl (tltc K*tkihAJ), Egyp Ed.. t>t I. 

P. 344 . ho jivt» the lullBt rdcrence* to the opinlau» ot thc diilcrcnt thco 
logiani and «chooU, and eepcciaUy mention» tbc doctrines ot tho AIutK 
kttbbtkAt aml thc Jalntt* 1 

4 Kornn tU. y 
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>tlwar scclibn looks upon tlic joys and p*in& of the Hcre- 


*aftcr as cntirely subjcctive. It holds thnt as «trcmr mcntai 
paidlds far rnorc agonising tluin physicai pain, so U mcntal 
plcasure of thc highcr typ>e far rnore rapturous than any 
sensuouS pleasure; that as. aiter physicaJ death, tbe indi- 
vidual soul “ returns." to use the Koranic cxpression, to thc 
Universal Soul, all the joys and pains, portraycd in vivid 
colours by the tnspdrtd Teacher to enable tlie niasses to grasp 
the tnith, will be mental and subjcctive. This section includes 
within its bosom somc of the greatest philosophers and inystics 
of the Moslem world. 

Another, and by far perhaps the larger ciass, howevcr, believc 
in the literal fulfilment of all the word-paintings of the Koron. 

Without ventunng to pass any opinion on these diderent 
notions. wc may take this occasion to state our own belief 
with regard to thc Koranic conception of futurc rewards and 
punishments. 

A carcful study of thc Koran makes it cvidcnt that the mind 
of Mohammed went through thc same process of devdopmcnt 
whicii marked the rchgious consciousncss of Jesus. Moliam- 
med and Jcsus are thc only two historic Teadicrs of thc world, 
and for this rcason we take them together. How grcat this 
devdopmcnt was in Jesus is apparent. not only from thc 
idcaliscd conception towards thc cnd of his carthly career 
rcgarding thc Kingdom of Heavcn, but also frum thĕ change 
of tone towards the non-Israelitcs Thoroughly cxclusive at 
liret,' with a more developed reiigious consciousncss wider 
sympathics awakcn in the heart.* 

As with Jesus so with Mohammed. 

Thc various cliapters of the Koran which contain the omate 
dcscriptions of paradise, whethcr fi gmutiv e or litcrul. wcre 
ddivcred wholly or in part at Mccca. Probably in the infancy 
of liis religious consdousness, Moliammed himscif bclieved in 
some or other of thc traditions which iloated around bini. But 
with a widcr awakening of the soul, a deeper communion with 
thc Creator of the Universe. thoughts, which borc a niaterial 

• M»tt t j, xv. u-t6. 

***' 1 C ° mp U>rou * llcmt S**»*»*». N*w Li/*c/ Jt,m (iS6j). 
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.^spect at first. becaroe spirituulised. Tlie raiml nf tlie Tcacher 
progressed not only with thc roardi of time aml thc dcvelop- 
inent of lus religious consciousness. but also witl» the progress 
uf his disdples in apprehending sputtaai conceptions. Hcnce, 
in thc l»ter suras we observe a mcrging of the roaterial in the 
spiritual, of the body in the soul. The gardens *' watcred by 
rivers," perpetual shadc, 1 plenty and harroony, so agreeable to 
the {amislied denizen ol the parched. shadcless, and waterltss 
descrt, at perpetual discord with himselt and ail around hiin, 
— these stili form the groundwork of beautilul hnageries , but 
the happmess oi the blessed is shown to consist in etemaJ peace 
and goodwiD in thc prcsence of their Creator. " But those," 
says thc Koran. " who are pious shail dwcll in gardens. aroidst 
fountains ; they shall say unto them, ' Enter ye therein in 
pcaoe and security ’ , and all rancour wiil we reroove from their 
bosoms ; thcy shall sit as brethren, facc to facc,* on croiches ; 
wcarincss shaU not affect tliera thcrein, neither shaU tbey be 
repcUcd thence for ever." • 

WTiat can be nobler or grander in its conception or iroagery, 
or givc a bctter idca of ihe belief in the Prophet’s mind 
wlicn conveying Jiis finai mcssagc conceming the nature 
of the prescnt and future lile. than the folIowtng passage 
" It ifi Hc who enablcth you to travel by land and by sea , so 
that ye go on board of ships, whkh sail on with thcm, with 
favourablc breeae, and thcy rejoice therein. But if a tcm- 
pestuous wind overtake, and the waves come on tliem from 
every side, and they think thcy are cncoropassed therewith, 
tiiey cail on God, prolessing unto Him sincere rcligion ; (saying) 
wouldst Thou but rescue us froro this. then wc wiU ever be 
indeed of the tlianklul. But wlien We havc rcscued thcm, 
Beliold! they commit unrighteous exccsscs on the earlh. O 
men ! verily the «ccsses ye commit to thc injury of your own 
souls are only for the cnjoymcnt oi this carthly Ufe ; soon shaU 
ye rcturn to Us. and We wiU declare unto you that which ye 
havc done Vcrily, the hkeness of tliis prcscnt lifc is not 
otlierwise than tlie water which We send down Irom hcavcn ; 
and tlie productions of thc carth, of which men and cattie eat, 

1 Koran xiii. j«. xtvii. 16, 17. Comp »l»o ch«pa. tx.. x , »nd xiv 

* with prauce and (too.1 will in thrir lian» * Koran xv. «B 
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‘ iU tbc earth 1135 it* beauti/ul 

raimrnt. and is dccked out. and tliey whn inhahit it imagint' 
Utey l, a ve powcr ovcr it! (But) Our bebtst comcth unto it 
by night or by day. and We makc it as if it had bccn mown, as 
though it luul not tccmed (with fertility) only yesterday. Tlms 
du wc make our «gns clear unto those wlio consider. And 
God mvttcth tinto Uie abodes of peace. and guideth whom He 
plca.seth mto the nght way.' For Uiose who do good is 
csccellent reward and superabundam addiUon of it; ncither 
blackness nor shame shaU cover their faces. Thcse are the 
inhabitants of paradise ; tlierein do tbev abide for ever. But 
those who have wroug!it evil shall receive the reward of evil 
equal thereunto ; * and shantc shall cover them (for there will 
bc none to protect them against God) as though thcir faces 
wcre covered with a piece of the night of protound darkness." * 
following What ^ P urer it» aspirations than the 

" VVll ° fulfU thc covenant of God and break not their com- 
pact; and who join togcther wbat God liaUi bidden to be 
jmned ; and who fear their Lord and dread an iU-reckoning • 
and who. from a sincere desire to please their Lord,* are constant 
amid triais. and ohserve praycrs and give alrns. in secret and 
opady. out of what Wc have bestowed on U,cm ; and turn 
asidc evd with good for them thcre is the recompense of tbat 
abode. gardcns of eternal habitation. into which thcy shall 

T'Z'\T < C \™ th T di “ Sha11 havc actcU rightly from 
among their fathm, theor wives. and Uieir posterity ; and tlie 
angels shaU go m unto them by everj- portal. (saying) * Peace 
be with you 1 becausc yc have endured with patience.' ExccUent 
a the reward m Uiat abode I " « 

b f c " “«* 'he utter tabd,ood ol ,Ke 

thcory Umt Mohammed s picturcs of future lifc were aU 

AUU,$r * ho 

OtMcrve tht rctrarj of rirtue «rUI not be conhnnl i„ 1 

"■* \ P^lon^^ the °* -i' 

• Koran x. aj-J7. 

^ ^ tn ‘“ Ut " 1 “ " • -1«»« «o ~ th. of 

1 Konin »ii Comparr thnmthont Zamakhahar1 (thr A'*OjU/). 
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sensuous. We will conclude Ihis chapter witb the loUowing 
passage Irom thc Koran to siiow tlie ilq>th of spirituality in 
Islam, aml the purity of llie hopes and aspirations on which it 
bases its rule of life : '* O thou soul which art at rcst. return 
unto thy Lord, plcased and plcasing IFun, enter thnu among 
my servanu, and enter thou my garden of lelidty." ' 


CHAPTER IV 

THE CHURCH MILITANT 0F ISLAM 
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T HE extraordinary rapidity with which the relipon of 
the Arabian Propliet spread over thc surface of 
the globe is one of the most wonderlui phenomena 
in the iiistory of religions. For centuries Christianity inid 
hidden itscU in by-waj-s and comers ; not until it iiad Jargely 
absorbed and assimilated paganism. not tmtil a haif-pagan 
monarch had comc to its assistance with edicts and ordcrs, 
was it able to rear its Iiead among the crecds of thc world. 
Islhm, within thirty years of the death of its Tcacher, 
found ita way into the liearts of miilions of peopic. And 
before a century was weli over the voice of Uie Recluse of 
Hira had rolled across thrce continents. The legioos of tlie 
C*sara and the Chosroes, who endeavourcd to stop the onrush 
of the ncw deraocracy preached in Arabia, were shattered to 
picces by the children of the desert . Its rcmarkable success and 
marvellous effect upon thc minds of men have given rise to the 
charge that, as a religion of the sword, Islam was propagated 

1 San u aOi. •' L*t ihar b« no compuiuon in tclijion." 

V 69; P- Coropme thie wuh th« thun.lm ot the AUtonaeUn 
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by ihe sword and uphcld by thc sword. Wc propose, thcrelore, 
carduily to cjcamine the circumstances and facts conncctcd 
with thĕ risc of Islftni. to see whctlter there is any trutli in the 
5tatement. 

At the time of thc Prophet's advcnt into Medina, thc two 
tribes of Aus and Khazraj. who had bccn cngagcd tn deadJy 
conAict for ycars, ltad just ended tlieir strifc by a hollow pcace. 
Tltere was ĕvcry prospect of the war breaking out again with 
Rercer animosity. The Jcws, who aftcr tbe onskught of Jabala 
had accepted the clientage of thc Mcdinite Arabs, were fast 
recovcring their strcngth and were openly thrcatcning their 
pagan compatriots with tlic vengeance of thc Messiah, wltose 
appcarance was liourly expccted. Tlte surrounding tribes, 
among wltom the inducnce of tlic Koreish was suprerac, were 
arraycd in all tlieir desert ferodty against Mcdlna. Tlie 
momcnt Mohammcd appeared ainong thc Medinites thc 
clemems of dangcr whiclt thrcatened the ncw religion became 
apparcnt. The Mcccan disciples who had braved dcath, and 
now faced dcstitution and cxile for their Master and the light 
whiclt he had brouglit to their hearts, wcre fcw and weak. His 
Medinite folk»wcrs were not many ; they were divided amongst 
themsclves. actuatcd by tribal jealousies. An important 
faction, headed by an infiucntial chicltain, an aspirant to thc 
thronc of Medlna. worked in the dty on thc side of the heathenu. 1 
The Jcws, compact and nnited, jealously and rclentlessly, with 
poison and witli treachrry. opposed him in cvery direction. 
But tlie heart, which did not fail whcn the Koreisli threatencd 
him with dcatli, was not daunted when the existence of others 
dependcd on him. Hc at once set himseH to the task of 
organising into a sodal entity thc varied elements which had 
gathered round hhn as thc minister of God. He substituted 
referecs for the old tribal vendctta ; he abolishcd tlic dis- 
tinction of Aus and Kho«aj; he cumprehended thc Jews and 
Christians in his little commonwealth. and planlcd gcrms of 
cordial rdations among ail bclicvcrs ; hc proclaimed that a Jew, 
Sabsean, or Cliristian, whocvcr believ«l in Gorl and future life 
and acted righteously, " on him shall come no fear.*' To a 
peoplc wcdded to tlic worst typc of licathcnism, to a raoe with 
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whum tlie shcdding of hlood was » second nature. he taught 
purity and truth. scll-restraint, charity, and Iovc ol onc'» kind 
" It shall bc an eapiation with God." he said to Ihem. " wlicn 
onc shall drop his right of retoliation." " Hc who shall mcrliatc 
bctwccn mcn for a good purposc shall bc thc gainer thercby. 
but the mediator for evil shalJ reap thc fruit of his doing.” 1 
Whilst cngagcd in this divine wnrk of humanising his pcoplc, 
raising them from thc abyss of dcgradation, puntying tbcm frmti 
abominations, he is attackcd by his enemies, rathlcss and un- 
tiring in thcir vcngeance. Tbey had swom his death and thc 
extirpation of his crecd. Thc apostatcs from thc faitli of tiicir 
lathcrs, as the Korcish regardcd Mohammed and his foIlowers 
to bc. had botakcn themsclves to the rival city, to plant the 
germs of rcvolutionaiy doctrines. Unitcd Arabia must annihi- 
late these crazy cnthusiasts who had lorsaken homc and wealth 
for the sake of an unseen God, so exacting in Ilis worship, vo 
insistcnt onthe commnn dutiesoi love.charity.and bcncwlence, 
on purity of thouglit and deed. From thc mnment of his entry 
into Mrdlna, Mohammcd'» dcstiny had becomc intcrtwined 
with that of his pcoplc, and of thosc who had invited and 
wekomed him into their midst. His dcstruction mcant the 
destruction of the entire body of people who had gathercd 
mimd the minister of God. Sunrounded by cncniies and 
traitors, the wholc of Arabia rcsponding to tlie call of the 
Korcish, tlie ancicnt scrvitors of the national gods marrhmg to 
tlieir slaughtcr. his foUowcrs would have incvitablv perished 
but for tlic swords in tlicir hands. And it was not nntil thcir 
cnemics werc upon thcm that it was declared, " The infidt*U 
regard not in a bchever eithcr ties of blood or covenant; whcn 
they break their oaths of alhance, and attack you, dcfcnd 
yourse!f ; and agam, " Defcnd yoursel! against your enemies ; 
but artack them not ftrst : God hatetli the aggrcssor." * To 
thc Moslems self-dcfence liad become a question ol self- 
preservation. Thcy must eithcr submit to be massacred or 
figlii when they were attackcd. Tliey chose the lattcr alter- 
nativc. and succeeded. alter a long struggle. in subduing thdr 
enemics. 

The bitter animosity of the Jcws. their repcatcd violationsof 
» Sora hr. «3. ‘Sot» U. ,*>. 
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tLc most 9ok<mn engagemcnts, thrir constant seditiousiess, aml 
thrir frcqucnt endeavours to bctray the Maslems to the iilolnters, 
led natundly to severe chastiseuient. It was rssentially neco- 
sary for the salety of tlie wrak and small community, more u 
a drtenent wamtng than as a vindictivc ptuiislunent. 

We bave no right to assume tltat because sontr of the great 
teacbers who havc from time to time appcarcd on earth have 
succumbed undcr thc force of opposing rircumstances and 
bccome martyrs. that bccause others bavc created in their 
brams an unreolised Utopia, that bccausc dreamcrs havc 
cxistcd, and cnthusiasls have suffered, Mohammed was bound 
to foilow their eramplc, and Jeavc the world before he had 
hilhiled his mission. Nor was he obliged to sarrihcc himsrit 
and the entire cnmmunity over which he was collcd to pncsiile. 
for the sake of carr>'ing out what, in Uie prescnt timc, would 
be caJled an * Idea 

Let us cumpurc the struggles of tlie Moslcms in self-dcfcnce, 
nnd for 5df-pncscrvation, with the frightful wars of tbe Jews 
and thc Christians, and even of the gcntlc Parsis, for the 
propagation of their respective faiths. In the casc of the Jcw&, 
oggression and extirpation were sanctihed by religion. They 
were cursed for sparing. 

In tlic casc of the early Christians, the doctrine of lmmility 
and meckness. preached by the Prophet of Narareth, «15 aoon 
furgotten in the pride of powcr. Frora thc moment Christianity 
bccame a rccoguised force,—thc dominant faith of a community. 
—ii became aggressi\-e and pereecuting. Paralkls have l>cm 
drawn betwcen Jesus and Moliammed by <liflerent wrilcrs. 
Thcae fully penettated with tlie convict»on of the godlieail uf 
Jcsu» havc rccognised in thc “ carthly *’ means emptoyed by 
the Arabian Prophet for the regenurution of his peoplc tlie 
result of “ Satanic suggestions.” whilc thc non-employment of 
such mtans (perhaps from want of opportuntty to use them) 
has becn lookcd upon as rstahlishiug the divinity of the Prophet 
of Narareth. We sliail iumish reosons to show that such cum- 
parisons are unlair, based as they are on what is not only fal»e 
to history. hut falsc to human nature 

Tbe riraimstaiKes attrmling the lives <if Jesus and 
Mohammcd were wholly diUcrent. During his short ministry 
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thc inAucncc of Jesus rcmaincd conhncd to a sinali body of 
foliowcrs. taken rhicAy hrom tlie lower and uncducatcd ranks. 
Hc fcll a victim 1 to thr passions hc had cvoked by his scathing 
dcnunciations of thc HWcss saccrdotalism of thc pricstly classcs 
—to thc undying liatred of a relcntless race—before ha lolJowcn. 
had becotnc cither numerous or inAuential cnough to requirc 
practical rules for their guidance. or beforc they could form an 
organtsation. cither for purposes of spiritual teaching, or as a 
salcguard against the persecutions of the dominant creed. 
Drawn from among a people with scttled laws. the ohservancc 
of wliich was guaranteed by the sureerain power. the tollowcrs 
of Jesus had no occasion to constitute themselves into an 
organised body, nor had the Teacher any need to frame rules 
of practicai positivc morality. Thc want was feit when the 
community becamc niorc extensive, and thc genius of a scholar, 
weU-versed in the Neo-Platonic lore, destroyed the individnaUty 
and simpUdty of tbc teachings of thc Mastcr. 

Mohammcd. Uke Jesus, was toUowrd from thc comrocncc- 
ment of liis career as a preacher and reiormer by the hostUity 
and opposition of his peoplc. His followers also, in tlte 
bcginning, wcre few and insignihcant. He also was preceded 
by men who had shaken off the bondage of idoiatry, and had 
listened to the springs of the Ufe within. He, too, preached 
gontlcncss. charity, and Jove. 

But Mohammcd appeared among a nation stecped in barbar- 
ous usages. who lookcd upon war as the object of Ufe,—a nation 
far reraoved from the materialising. degrading inAiiences of thc 
Grecks and thc Romans, yet likewise far from their humanising 
inllucnccs. At first his cnunciations cvokcd scorn, and thcn 
vengeful passions. His foUowcrs, howevcr, increascd in numher 
and strengtli imtil at last the invitation of the Medinitcs 
crowned liis glorious work with succcss. From tlie momcnt he 
accepted tiw asylum so nobly proffercd. from the moment he 
was called upon to become thcir chief magistrate as well as 

•t wiiu «ccordine U> tlir grnetilly tcc«ved opinioo amon* Wt*Um 
tcholar*; tha* Muliammsd. in accordaocr wtlh the traditiom curtent in bi* 
ttme. beliewd that Jma mitarulunaly duatppeared. thcrc U no Uuubt In 
«pitc (d thi* «o-aUlcd apocryphal Coostic tradituo bcnu otipowd to ttu- 
rracra) bod>^of Chriatiao tmdition». tbrre U aa much htrtmte probabilhy oa 
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thcir spiritual teacher, his fate became involved in thcirs; 
frotn that time the hostilities of tho idnlaters and their ailies 
rcquired an unslecping vigilance on the part of the Moslems. 
A single dty had to make head against the combined attadcs 
of the multitudinous tribes of Arabia. Under these circum- 
stances, energetic measures wcre often necessary to sustain the 
wcistence of the Moslera commonwealth. When persuasion 
failed, pressure was required. 

Tlie same instinct of self-preservation which spoke so warmly 
within the bosom of the great Prophet of Nazareth,* wlien hc 
advised his disdples to look to tlic instrumcnts of defence. 
caused the persccuted Moslems to take up arms when attarked 
by tbcir relcntless cnemics 

Gradually, by gentle kindness and encrgy. all thc disjointed 
fragments of the Arabian tribes were brought togctlier to the 
worship of the true God. and then peace scttled upon the land 
Bom among a people the most fiery of the earth, then as now 
vehement and impulsive by nature. and pos&csscd of passions 
as buming as the sun of their descrt, Mohammcd impresscd 
on them habits of self-contmI and sell-denial such as have 
never before been revealed in the pages of history. 

At thc timc of Mohammed’s advent intemational obligations 
werc unknown. When nations or tribes made war upon each 
other, the result usualiy was the massacre of the able-bodied. 
the slaver>' of thc innoccnt, and plunder of the household 
penates. 

The Romans. who took thirteen centurics to cvolve a system 
of laws which was as compre)tensive as it was devated in con- 
ception.* could never realise the duties of intemational morality 
or of humanity. They waged war for the sole purpose of 
subjugating the surrounding nations. Where they succeedcd, 
they imposed thcir will on the pcople absolutcly. Thc sacred- 
ncss of treaties was unknown ; pacts were made and broken. 
just as convenience dictatcd. The liberty of other nations 
was never of the slightest importance in their cstimation.* Tlie 

1 Lukr xxil J5& 

» In jnctiM to the Semitic races, I nmt *»jr th»t »Imo«t »11 thc grtat |uroti 
ot Riwne «crr Semlte*.—Rhcrnlcian*, SyrhuM, or Cart h a gni i a i in 

• Gotnpact DhUtngcr. TKt Gtniilt *nd lii Jta. throaghout on th» sobject. 
• t t> 
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introductkm of CJiristianity made littie or no changc in the 
yiews entertained by its protessors conceming intemational obli- 
gations. War was as inhuman and as exterminating as betnrc ; 
people were led into slavery withont compunction an the part 
of the captors ; trcaties werc entered into and broken just as 
suited the purposc of some designing chiehain. Christianity 
did not proiess to deal with intcmational morality. and so lcft 
its tollowers groping in the dark. 

Modem thinkcrs, instead of admitting this to be a real 
dehdency in the Christian system. natural to the unhnishcd 
statc in which it was Icft. have tried to justiiy it. A strange 
perversion of thc humon intellect I Hence. wliat is right in the 
individual comcs to be considered wrong in the nation. and 
tnV/ vrrs 4 Rdigion and morality. two convcrtible tenns. are 
kept apart from thc domain of iaw Keligion, which claitns 
to regulate the ties of individual men. ignores the redprocal 
relations of the various aggregates of humanity. Religion is 
thus rcduced into mere sentimcntalism. an object of gushing 
cttusion, or mutual laudation at debating societies, albeit 
sometimes rising to the dignity of philosophical morality. 

Tlie basis of intcmation.il obligations consists in thc recogni- 
tion of nations as individuals, and of the fact that thcre is not 
one standard for indidduals and another for nations; for as 
individuals compose a nation. so nations compose humanity ; 
and the rights of nations and their obligations to each othcr 
in nowise differ from those existing between indiiiduals.* 

Truo it is, that the risc of the Latin Church in tbe West. and 
the neccssary augmcntation of the power of the bisliops of 
Romc, introduced in the Latin Christian world a certain degree 
of intemational responsibiiity. But this was absolutcly con- 
fined to the adhcrcnts of thc Church of Romc, or was occasion- 
ally cxtend«l as a favour to Greek Christianity. The nrst of 
the world was unconditionally exdudcd from the bcnefits of 
such responsibility. “ Thc name of rcligion served as the ptea 
and justihcation of aggression upon weaker nations; it lcd to 
their spoliation ond cnslavcmcnt.'‘ Every act of violation 
was sanctificd by the Cburch, and, in case of extreme iniquity, 

» Comp. D»rkl l rquli»rt » ewiy on tb» *' EllrcU ot the CooltrtnjH Ot Inlet- 
national L»«," repnntcd itom Tkt Lait a«J W 'nt, Feb. 1867. 
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absolution pavcd the criminal‘s way to hea\’en. Frum the 
first slattghters of Charlemagne. with the fuJl sanction of thc 
Church. to the massacre and cnslavement of the unodcnding 
races of Amcrica, there is an unbroken series of the intringement 
of intcrnational dutics and the claims of humanity. This 
utter disregard of the first principles of charity led also to the 
pcrsecutioji of those followers of Jesus who ventured to think 
differently from the Church.* 

The rise of Protestantism made no difference. The wars 
and mutnal pcrsecutions of the sevcral religious iactions form 
a liistory in themselves. “ Pcrsecution," says Hallam, *’is 
the dcadly original sin of the Reformed Church, that which 
cools evcry honest man’s zeal for their causc. in proportion as 
his reading becotnes more expansive." * 

But. howcvcr much the varinus new-bom Churches disagreed 
amnng themsclves, or from thc Church of Rome, reganling 
'ioctrinal and tlieological points, they wcre in perfect accord 
with each other in dcnying all community of intcrests and 
rights to nations outsidc thc palc of Cliristemlom.* 

The spirit of Islani. on the contrary, is opposed to isolation 
and exclusivcncss. In a comparativcly rude age, whcn thc 
world was immersed in darkne&s, moral and social, Mohamme«l 
preadicd tliose principles of equality whir.h are only half- 
realised in othcr crecds, and promulgatcd laws whidi, for their 
cxpunsiveness und nobility of conccption, would bear com- 
parison with the reconls of any faith. “ IslAm," says an able 
writcr, “ ollered tts rcligion, but never enforced it ; and the 
acceptnnce of that rcligion conferred co-equal rights with thc 
conquering body. and emancipatcd thc vanquishcd Statcs Irom 
tlic conditions which cvcry conqueror, since tbe wnrld existed 
up to the pcriod of Mohammed, Imd invarinbly imposed." 


1 Compare MUman. Latin CbiiiumHy. vol. t. p. 35». end Ltcky, Hltiery 
Ritiianalitm tn Eurrtpi, cliap on " Pmtccutioo ' 

•UaUanTe Conti Hiti cf EngUnd. vot. I cW U. p. fn. Whnn C*lvin 
bumt Senretu» iot lu« optnioos rrjardinj; th* Trinity, h» oct ni uppioudecl. 


rrote to «iptean thrir wnn approhotlon o t the crnnt U«xa ddmded 
it in «a dahorat* ricause; Lecky. tiiti o/ KaitounHtm. \-ol. tL p 49. A 
■tudy o t the pennl Im ol En*tand ejwdu.t the Cntholtc». l>ri*nteiV. aa d 
nno Con(wim»t» is cnongh to ihock tny caiulid mind 
• Crotlu*. tha toundw. perhnpe. ol tntenuuionol law in Europe fommnv 
mceptod the Morimnj itom aJI comniunUy o t righl. wtih the European ruttoni. 
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By the taws of Islim, liberty of ronscience antl (recdom of 
worship were allowed and guaranteed to thc followere of every 
other creed under Moslem dominion. Thc passage in thc 
Koran, " Lct there be no compulsion in religion," 1 testihes to 
the prinaple of toleration and charity inculcated by Isi&m. 
" If thy Lord had pleased, verily all who are in the world 
would have bclieved together." “ Wilt thou then force m«*n 
to believe whcn l>elief can come only from God ? *'—" Adhere 
to those who forsake you ; speak truth to your own heart; do 
good to every one that does ill to you " : these are thc precepts 
of a Teacher who has becn accused of fanaticism and intolerance. 
Let it be remembered that these are the utterances, not of a 
powerless enthusiast or philosophical dreamer paralysed by the 
wcight of opposing forces. These are the utterances of a man 
in the plenitude of his power. of the head of a sufficiently strong 
and well-organiscd State. able to cnforce his doctrines with the 
edge oi his rcputcd sword 

In rchgion. as in politics, individuals and sccts have preachcd 
tolcration, and insisted upon its practicc only so long as thcy 
liave been powcrless and fecble. The moment they have 
acquimi strength enough to battlc wiih the forccs which thcy 
wish to supereede, tolerance gives way to persecution. With 
the accession of Constantine to the throne of the Cosare. 
Christianity was safe from molestation But from that period 
commenccd a system of religious persecution in its atrodty 
parallelcd only by that of the Jcws. " From the very moment," 
says Lecky. " the Church obtained dvil power under Con- 
stantine, tlie gcneral prindple of coerdon was admitted and 
acted on. both against the Jews, thc heretics, and pagans." 1 
They were tortured with every rchnement of cruelty; thcy 
were burnt at a slow-consuming fire to enable them to think 
of the charity and humanity of the church of Clirist. Father 
alter father wrote about the holiness of persecution. One of 
the greatcst saints of thc Church, " a saint of the most tender 
and exquisite piety"—supplied arguments for the most 
atrodous persecution. Except during the titanic stniggles in 
Europe at the beginning of the ninetcenth century, tiie Christian 

* Sor» U a)7 u M«llna no). 

* Corap. Mallam. ComL Hui. o/ EnfUnA, vol. i. cbap. W. p. 
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c.hurch, purporting to derive its autliority from the Apostles. 
haa never hesitatcd to encourage war. 1 —or to give its sanction. 
in tl»c name of religion and " the glory of Christ," to extcr- 
minating cnterprises against heretics and heathcns. Thcse 
had no claims on Christian humanity or the law of nations; 
nor have the poor black races now I In the fifteenth century. 
thc Pope granted a special charter by which the non-Christiaii 
world was allotted to the Portuguesc and Spaniards in equal 
shares with absolute power to convcrt Ihe inhabitants in any 
way tbe>* chosc I History records how liberally they coostrued 
the pcrmission. And all the atrocious doctrines relating to 
peTsecution and the treatment of non-Christians are unjustly 
based upon the words of Jesus hiinseh I Did not the Master 
say. " Compel them to comc in " ? 

In the hour of his greatest triumph. when the Arabian 
Prophet entered the old shrine of Mccca and brokc down the 
idols. it was not in wrath or religious rage. but in pity, that he 
said—" Truth is comc. darkness depaneth,"—announring 
amnesty altnost univcrsal. commanding protection to tlie weak 
and poor, and treeing fugitive slaves. 

Mohammcd did not merely preach toleration ; he embodicd 
it into a law. To all conquered nations he oflered liberty of 
worship. A nominal tribute was the only compensation tliey 
wcrc rcquired to pay for the observancc atid enjoymcnt of their 
laith. Once the tax or tribute was agrecd upon. every inter- 
ferencc with their religion or thc liberty of conscienoe was 
regarded as a direct contravention of the laws of Islam.* 
Could so mudi be said of other creeds ? Proselytism by the 
swonl was wholly contrary to the instincts of Moliammed. and 
wrangling over creeds his abhorrence. Rcpeatedly he exclaims. 
" Why wrangle over that wliich you know not ; try to excel iii 
good works; when you shall return to God. He wUl teU you 
about that in which you have differcd." 

We must now return to our examinatiun of the wars of the 
Prophet. We !tave seen that the various conAicts of thc 
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Kl)««on on both *kln took v«h«mw»t p*rt in <octmn« thc watlikc tpint 
* See chaptcr on Tlt PditLM Spirii j/ l,Um 
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Mo&lcms undcr MoJiammetl witl» the surroumitng tribcs wcrc 
ocra&ioncHi hy tlic aggressivc and unrclcnting tio&tility ot ttie 
idolatm, antl were nccessary tor sclt-dctencc. 

Tlic battlc of MOta and tlic campaign of Tabdk, ttic carticst 
dcmonstrations against a torcign Stote, arusc out of thc 
assassination of an envoy by thc Grceks. Probably wc ahoultl 
not havc ticard of ttie promulgation of Islam by the sword tiad 
thc Moslems not punislied ttie eastcm Christians for tliis 
murdcr. Thc battle of MOta was indecisivc, and tlie campaign 
of TahOk, whidi was cntircly defensive in its naturc (bcing 
undertaken to repuLse the gathering of the forces of Heraclius), 
left this intemational crime impunished during the lifetime of 
the Prophet ; but his successors did not lorget it, and a heavy 
pcnaity was cxactcd. 

Thc extent of the Greek empire brought the Moslcms into a 
statc of bciligcrcncy with the greatest portion of Christendom. 
Besides, thc anomalous position occupied by thc gowmon oi 
the provinccs undcr thc waning suacrainty of the By/antine 
cmpcrors rendcred it impossibte for tlie Moslem Cliiefs to put 
an end to this condition of affairs by mcans of treaty-stipula- 
tion3 with any one of tlicm. Bcfore one cuuld be subducd and 
brought to terms anotlicr committcd some act of tiostility, 
oiid compeltcd thc Moslems to punisli him. Hence the cam*r 
once cntered upon, ttiey werc placcd in just wariarc with nearly 
thc whole of Christendom.* 

Keligion has oftcn fumistied to designing c)iicftains, ainung 
Moslems as among Christians, a pretcxt for the gratihcation <>f 
ambition. Tlie Moslem casuists, like the Christian jurists and 
divincs. have dividcd the world into two regions—thc l)dr 

1 Scc Urijuhsrt'» Itl&m m • MMicri SytUm t do Mit maun to umt tiiat 
thc Modcnu wero ncvcr uctuatod by tho spirit «>( aKgtession or by cttpidity. 
It wunld bc khuwinc estrcme ignotance ol buinnn naturc to nuike toch an 
aescrtion It wa» hardly powtble, that aitcr th» unpici-cdisiteil jirngrrr* 
tbey bod tnade ngainst thcir cnetnie» and amaUanta, and atter becotuing 
awatc <rf thc weakneaa trf Uie vurrouiultng uationv they «liontd «trll irtain 
tbcir inodcraUon, and kcep within thc bounda trf thc law Nor do I ahut 
ray c)'rt to the lnct that there havc been war» anumg the (oUowen oi Mobam 
med perhap» as crutlly waged a» among the Chratiana Bot these wan bavt 
tieen invartably dynaatic The peraeculioti» to whicb certaiu »ocU have bcen 
•ubjected liave artscn alao, (« the moet pnrt, (rom the «amc cauar. The 
perMcutioo of the descctuLant» trf Muharamed, thc childrcn <rf Ali and Pitinoa, 
uy the Ommtwidti, found IU origin in the oltl hatrnj ol the Kotrikh to 
Mnhammn! and the H4»hlmU, a» I «hall *how hrmfter. 
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ul-Ha*b and thc Ddr ul-hldm, the countciparts of Heathendnin 
and Chmtcndom. An examinatkiu. however, of the principles 
upon which the relations of Mosletn states with non-Mosiem 
countries wcre hased, shows a far greatcr degree of libcrality 
than has been evinced by Christian writers on intemational 
iaw. It is only in recent times. and undcr stress of circiun- 
stanees that non-Christian states have bcen admitted into thc 
" comity of nations." Tlte Moslem jurists, on thc other hand, 
iliUcrentiate bctween tlic condition of belligerency and tiiat of 
pcace. Tlke expre»ion, Dtb ul-llarb , l thus incJudea countries 
witli wlUch the Mosleras are at war: wlulst tlie States with 
whicii tliey are at pcace aro the Ddr uI-Amdn .* The karbi, the 
inhabitants of the Ddr ul-Harb, is on alien. pure ond siinple. 
He has no right to entcr IslAmic States without express permis- 
sion. But once l»e receives thc amdn or guarantce of safety 
Irorn cven tlie poorest Moslem, he is perfectly secure from 
molestation for thc spacc of onc year. On the expiration of 
that period, hc is bound to dcpart. Thc inhabitant of the 
Ddr uJ-Amdn is a muitdmin, Tlie amdn inay be for evcr or for 
a liniitcd duration ; but so tong as it Lists, the mustdmin'$ 
trcatment is rcgulatcd in strict accordonce with the tcrms of 
the treaty with his country.* Tiic mustdmins were govemed 
by their own laws. wcre exempt from taxation and enjoycd 
other privilcges. 

Tlic spirit uf aggression never breatlied itsclf into that code 
which lormally incurporatcd tiic Law of Nations with the 
religiun ; and the (ollowcrs of Moliammcd, iu thc plcnitude of 
thcir powcr. wcre always ready to say to thcir ciicmies, " Cease 
alt hustility to us. and bc our allies, and we siiall bc faithful to 
you ; or pay tribute, and we will secure and protect you in all 
your rights ; or adopt our religion, and you sliall enjoy every 
privilege we oursdves posscss." 

The principal dircctions of Motiammcd, on which thc Mostcm 
laws of war arc fotmded, sliow thc wisdom and humanity 
which ammatcd the Islirmc s>-stcin; " And liglit for thc 
rcllgion of God against those who ftght against you; but 

• Ut. Ttm cauntry o/ iw/ * Tht tcuotry oj ptact 

* Thnc .A «4». InrmikJ the origin ot the Capttulaticmj which havc pruvetl 
ihe ruin of TurhMi truourcee 
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transgrcss not (by attacking thcra first). for God loveth not 
the transgTCssors ; . . . if they attack you, slay thcm ;.. . bul 
if they dcsist, let tirere be no hostility, cxccpt against the 
ungodly." 1 

In tuming their arras against Persia thc Moslems were led 
on by circumstances. Thc Murmrs, a dynasty of semi-Arab 
kings who rcigned under the shadow of the Persian monarchy, 
though politically hostile, were allied to thc Byzantines by ties 
of faith and community of intercsts. The hrst condicts of tbe 
Moslcms with the Greeks naturally re-acted on thc Hiritcs, the 
subjects of thc Munrirs. The Hirite territories comprehended 
a Iarge tract of country, from thc banks of the Euphrates west- 
ward, overlapping thc desert of Ir 4 k, and almost reaching the 
pasturagc of the Ghassdnide Arabs. who owned allegiance to 
the Byzantines. 

The position of Hlra under the Persians was simiiar to that 
of Judara under Augustus or Tiberias. About the time al the 
Moslcm conquest a Pcrsian nominee ruled this prinripality; 
but tbc jealousy of thc Cliosroes associated a marsbJn. or 
satrap, with thc successor ol the Munrin, whose subjects, as 
impatient of control tben as their descendants now, engaged 
in predatory raids on the neighbouring tribes, and becarac 
involved in hostilities with the Moslems. A strong govcmment 
undcr thc guidance. of a single rulcr, whose powcr had bccome 
doubly consoiidated after the suppression of thc revolts of thc 
nomads on the death o{ the Prophet, was little inclined to 
brook quietly tlic insults of the petty dependengy of a tottering 
einpire. A Moslem army marched upon Hlra : the marsbdn 
flcd to Madain (Ctesiphon), the capital of the Persian empirc. 
and the Arab chief submitted, almost without a strugglc, to 
the Moslems under Klialid bin-Walld. 

Thc conquest of Hlra brought the Mo&lcms to the tlireshold 
of thc dominions of the Chosroes. Persia had, after a long 
period of intcmecine conAict. signalised by revolting murders 
and atrocities. succeedcd in obtaining an cnergetic niler, in tbe 
pereon of Yezdjard. Under the dircctions of tliis sovereign, 
the Pcreian general brought an imposing force to bear on tbc 
Moslems. Thc great Omar who now ruled at Medina, before 

1 Sur* II. ilUt. romptm t*t. 157 
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taking up the challenge, offered to Yczdjard, through his 
deputies, the usual tenns by which war might bc avoided. 
Thcsc tcnns wcre, thc protcssion of I&Lam, which meant tlic 
rdorm ol the politicai abuscs that had brouglit tbc Sasanian 
cmpire io low; the reduction of ail tiiose heavy taxes and 
pcrquisitcs, 1 which suckcd out tl»e Ufe-blood of thc nation ; 
and the administration of justice by the code of Mohammed, 
which hcld all men, without distinction of rank ur officc, equal 
in the eyc of the law. The altemativc offer was the payment 
of tribute in rctum for protection. These terms were disdam- 
fully refused by the Persian monardt and the days of K 4 dcsia 
followed. After thc conquest of MadAin (Ctesiphon), the 
Caliph promulgatcd pcremptory ordere thal under no circum- 
stance should the Mosleras cross the Tigris towards the East, 
and that that river should for ever form the boundary bctwecn 
the Persian and the Saraccnic empires. Upon this basis a 
peace was concludcd. But Irin chaled under the loss of 
Mesopotamia; and the successive breaches of faith by thc 
Persians led to Nohavcnd. Thc Kesr 4 's power was irretrievably 
shattercd ; many of his nobles and the chiets of tlic priesthood, 
whose interest it was to kecp up the reign of disordcr and 
oppression. were cut off, and he iiimself became a fugitive Hke 
ancrther Darius. Thc nation at large hailed the Moslems as 
their dehverers.* The advance of thc Saracens from the Tigris 
to thc Elburz and fron» the Elburz to Transoxiana was not 
diffcrcnt fmm tliat of the British in India and due to similar 


causes. 

Thc gcncral conversion of the Pcrsians to tlws religion of 
Moliammed is often takcn as a prool of thc intolcrant character 
of Isllim. But, in the blindncss of bigotry, cvcn scholars forgct 
the dmimstances under wliich thc MosJcms cntcrcd the 
countiy Every trace of rehgious life was ertinct among the 
pcoplc ; the masses were ground down by the worst of all 
cvils. a degcneratc priesthood and a hccntious oligarchy. The 
Mardakian and Manickeean hcresies had loosened every rivet 


lor Ihr poot. the dtotnhutis 
hi» otScer». 

* Yodjiud, likc Dailun. w»s i wimiiu IkI |jy hi» cr»m pcoplr. See Tht 
SMorl Mttory cfO* Sarnctnt JOslJ. p. J3. 
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in the sodal labric. Kcsrd Antishirvan had only postponcd 
fnr a timc the gcneral disruption of sodcty. 

Tl»c consequcnce was, that as soon as thc Moslem» entcred 
Uic country as Uie prccursors ol law and ordcr. a gencral cou- 
version took place, and Pcrsia bccame for ever attached to 
Islam.' 

An impartial analyst of facts will now be able to judgc for 
liimseH bow much truth there is in the (ullowing rcmark of 
Muir; “ lt was essential to Uie pcrmancnce of Islain that its 
aggressivc course should be continuously pursued, and that its 
riaim to an univcrsal acceptance, or. at thc lcast, to an universai 
supremacy, should bc enforccd at the point of thc sword.“ * 
Ever>' rcligion, in somc stage of its career, has. from the 
tendencies of its proiessors, been aggressive. Sud» also has 
been the case with Islam ; but that it ever aims at proselytism 
by force. or Uiat it has been more aggressive than othcr religtoas, 
must be entiruly dcnied.* 

Isiam sciml thc sword in self-defence, ond held it in self- 
delence, as it will ever do. But Islam never interfered with 
tlie dognias of any morol faith, never persecuted, never 
cstablished an Inquisition. It never invented the rack or thr 
stake for stiding difference of opinion, or strangling thc hunian 
conscience, or extcrminating heresy. No one who has a com- 
pctent knowledge of history can deny tliat the Church of 
Christ. when it pretended to be most infallible, “slied more 
innocent blood than any othcr insUtution that has cver cxistcd 
among mankind ” ; whilst the fate of Uie man or wornan who 
(orsook the Church, or even expressed a prefcrence for any 
othcr creed. was no less crueL* In 1521. death and conhsca- 
tion of property was dccreed by Charks V. against all heretics. 
Bumings and hangings, and tearing out and twisting of tongues 


IoUowum: t»otn Gibbon The mlminUtmion of Hmia wa» iceaUted br «n 
nctnnl «urvey ol thr people, ti» amio. «nd the frnlu uf the e 4 ttl. thi» 

mn wniinu whkh nttert* th« vi«tUnc* oI the OUIph». might I.avr iuatructeJ 
Ihephll^phrr. of "try tuc mhJ FmII o) Ik* Roman vol v. 

P. 97 Soc oJw SuyAtl. Tirtkk ul-KkuU(& (Hirtoty oj tkt CsJipki j 
•Mnir, U/t o/ Makomtl. vo» iii. p aji. 

’Compare NieU.hr ’« rrmarka m hi» Dntription <D tAtobu 
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were tlie tisual penalties ftf rofusal to adopt tlic «rt)iodox 
communion. In England, altcr it becnmc Prot cs ta n t. llic 
1’resbytorians, throngh a long succession o! reigns, wcrc 
imprisoned. branded, mutilatcd. scourged, and exposed in tiie 
piliory. In Scotland, they wcre hunted likc criminals ovcr 
the mountains; thcir ears wcre tom from the roots; they 
wcre branded with hot irons ; thcir fmgers were wrenclied 
asunder by tiiumbkins ; the bones of thcir legs were sliattercd 
in tlic hoots. Woraen were scourged publidy througli the 
strects. Tlie Catholics wcrc tortured and hangcd. Anabaptists 
and Arians were bumt alive. But as rcgards non-Christians, 
Catholics and Protestants, orthodox and un-ortlux!ox. wcre in 
pcricct accord. Musulmans and Jews wcre beyond the pale 
of Christendom. In England, the Jcws were tortured and 
liangcd. In Spain, thcMoslcms were bumt Marriagcs between 
Christians and Jews, and Ctiristians and '* inMels." werc null 
and vcdd, in fact prohibited under terrible and rcvolting 
pcnalties. Even now. Chrbtian America bums alive a Christian 
negro raarrj'ing a Christian white woman ! Such lias been tlie 
effcct produccd by Christianity. 

To tliis day, whcrevcr scientihc thought has not iniused a 
ncw soul, whercver true culture lias not gained a foothold, tlic 
old spirit of exclusivcnes 5 and intolcrance, the old ccclc&iastical 
hatred of Islam, displays itsell in writings, in newspaper 
attacks, in private conversations, in public speeclus. Thc 
spirit of pcrsecution is not dcad in Christianity ; it is lying 
donnant, ready to burst into ilame at the toucli of the fin»t 
bigot. 

Lct us tum from this picture to the world of Islam. Whilst 
orthodox Christianity persecuted with equal Icrocity tlie Jews 
and Nestorians,—thc descendants of the men who were sup- 
posed to have crudhed its Incaraale God, and tlie mcn who 
rcfused to adore his motber,—Islim affordcd thcrn both 
shelter and protection. Wliilst Christian Eurojic was burning 
witches and heretics, and massacring Jews und " inhdcls,” 
thc Moslem sovcreigns were treating thcir non-Moslctn subjects 
witli consideration and tolerance. Tlicy were the trustcd 
subjects af the State. councillors of the empire. Every sccular 
office was open to tlicm alang witli the Moslems. The Teachcr 
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himsril had dcclared it lawlul for a Moslcm to intermarry vrith 
a Christian. Hebrew. or Zoroastrian. The converse was not 
allowcd. for obvious politkal reason.s. Moslcni Turkey and 
Persia entrust thdr toreign interests to thc cliargc of their 
Christian subjects. In Christendom, difference of faith has 
becn a crime ; in Isllm it is an accident. " To Christians, ,> 
says l!rquhart. " a difference of religion was indeed a ground 
for war, and that not merely in dark times and amongst 
fanatics." From the massacres, in thc name of rdigiun, of the 
Saxons, thc Fnsians and other Gennanic tribes by Charlc 
magnc ; from thc buming to death of the thousands of innocent 
men and women ; fnom the frightful slaughters of thc Arians. 
the Paulidans, thc Albigenses and the Huguenots, from the 
horrors of the sacks of Magdeburg and Rome, from tbe san- 
guinary scenes of thc Thirty Years' War, down to the cruel 
pereecutions of Calvinistic Scotland and Lutheran England, 
there is an uninterrupted chain of intolerance, bigotry, and 
fanat»cism. Can anything be morc hcart-rending than the 
wholesaic extermination of thc unoffending races of America 
in the name of Christ ? 

It lias been said that a warlike spirit was infused into 
tnedia.'val Christiamty by oggrcssive Islam 1 The massacres 
of Justinian and the feaxful wars of Christian Clovis in the 
name of religion, occurred long beforc the time of Mohammed. 

Compare. again, tlie conduct of the Christian Crusaders with 
that of thc Moslems. " When thc Khalif Omar took Jeru- 
salem, a.d. 637, he rode into the dty by tbe side of the 
Patriarcli Sophronius, conversing with him on its antiquities. 
At the hour of prayer, he dedincd to pcriorm his dcvotions in 
thc Church of the Rcsurrection, in which he chanced to be, but 
prayed on the steps oi the Church of Constantine ; for, said lie 
to thc Patriarch, ’ had I done so, thc Musulmans in a future 
age migbt havc infringed thc treaty. under colour of imitating 
my cxamplc ’ But in the capture by the Crusaders. the brains 
of young children were dashed out against the walls; infants 
were pitclied over the battlemcnts ; men wcrc roastcd at fires ; 
some werc ripped up. to see if they had swallowcd gold; the 
Jcws were drivcn into their synagogue, and thcre burnt; a 
massacre of ncarly 704)00 persons took placr ; and thr pope’s 
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legate was seen pamking iu the triumph ! ” * Whcn Saladin 
recaptured the dty, he rdeased all Oiristians. gave them money 
and food. and allowed them to depart with a 3afe-conduct.* 

IslAm “ grasped the sword " in self-defence ; Christuuuty 
grasped it in order to stiflc freetiom of thought and hberty of 
behel. With the convcrsiou of Constantine, Christianity had 
becomc thc dominant rdigion of the Westeni world. It had 
thencelorth notliing to fear frora its enemies; but from the 
moment it obtaincd the mastcry, it devcloped its true character 
of isolation and exdusiveness. Wljcrevcr Christianity pre- 
vailed. no other rcligion could be followed without molestation. 
The Moslcms. on the other hand, required irom others a simple 
guarantee of peace and amity, tribute in return for protection, 
or periect equality,—the possession of equal riglits and 
privUeges,—on condition of tlie acceptancc of Ishlm. 

• Dtaper, Hutcry of Iht JnitUiciuml Dtrtlopminl o/ Europt. vol ii. p. «X. 

* Por • fuH aocount, w e Tkt Skort JUUory of tht Satactns, p. 346. 



CHAPTER V 

THE STATUS 0F WOMEN IN ISLAM 

I N ccrtain stages of sociai development. polygamy, or more 
properly speaking. polygyny,—the union of onc man with 
scveral womcn.—is an unavoidable drcumstance. Thc 
frcquent tribal wars and tlie consequcnt dedmation of thc male 
population. tlie numerical superiority of women, combined 
with the absolute powcr possessed by the chiefs. originated 
the custom whicb, in our advanced times, is justly rcgarded as 
an unendurable evil. 

Among all Eastem nations of antiquity. polygamy was a 
recognised institution. Its practice by royalty, wliid» every- 
wherc borc the insignia of divinity. sanctihed its obscTvancc 
to the people. Among the Hindus. polygamy, in both its 
aspects, prevailed from the carliest times. Thcrc was. 
apparently, as among thc ancient Medes. Babylonians, 
Assyrians. and Pcrsians. no restriction as to the number of 
wivcs a man might havc. A high castc Brohman. even in 
modera times, is privilegcd to marry as many wives as he 
chooses. Polygamy cxisted among thc Israelites before thc 
ttme of Moses, who continued the institution without imposing 
any limit on the numbcr of marriages which a Hebrew husband 
might contract. In latcr times, the Talmud of Jerusalem 
restrictcd the number by the ability of the husband to moin- 
tain thc wives propcrly ; and though the Rabbins counsdled 
that a man should not take more than four wives, thc Karaites 
• •• I'»raOuf uuthi (oot of Uie mother;" Use l*rophet. 
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diilercd from ihem, and tlid not rect>gnbe the validity oC any 
limitation 

To the Persians, religion of!ered a premium on the plnraJity 
of wives.* 

Among the Syro-Phcrnician races, whora thc Israditcs dis- 
placcd, conqucred, or destroyed. polygamy was degraded into 
bestiality.* 

Among the Thracians, Lydians, and thc Pelasgian races 
settled in various parts of Europe and Westem Asia, the 
custom of plurality of marriagcs prcvailed to an inordinatc 
cxtcnt, and dwaris all comparison with the practice prevoi!ing 
elsewlien?.* 

Among the Athenians. the most civilised aml most rultured 
of all the nations of antiquity, the wife was a mere chattel 
morketablc and transferahle to others, and a subject of testa- 
mentary disposition. She was regarded in the light of an evil, 
indispensable for the ordering «f a household and procrcation 
of cldldrcn. An Athcnian was allowcd to have any numbcr of 
wives; and Demosthenes gloricd in thc possession by Iiis 
peoplr of threc classes of women. two of which (untbhed the 
legal and semi-Iegal wives * 

Among thc Spartans, though the mcn wcrc not allowed, 
tmless nnder cspecial circumstanccs. to have more than one 
wifc. the women could have, and almost always had, more 
than one husband.* 

Tlie pcculiar circumstances undcr which the Koman State 
was originally constituted pmbably prcvented thc introduction 
of legal polygamy at Uie commenccment of its exbtencc. 
Whatcver thc historkal truth of thr Rape of the Sabincs. the 
vtry eaistencc of the tradition testihes to the causes whkh 
helped to form the primitive laws of thc Rotnans on the subjcc» 
of matrimony. In the surmunding statcs gencrally, and 
especially among the Etruscans. plurality of marriage was a 
pririlegcd custom. The contact, for centuries. with thc other 

• DOOtuerr. Tkt GnUtit and Uka Jtm. pp. 405. 406. * L*>v xvui 34. 

* Emydapnht I mrttteUt. »ri " MAnagr " ; DAlUngcr. Tkt Gtnttit ard IA< 
Jt». voL tt p. *jy 

• DAlltiigcr. Tkt Gtatilt aad Ikt Jnt. vol u pp. *jj *j». 

* Ctol*. Httioty oj Grru*. vol. vi. p. 136. 
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naiiotu of Italy, thc ware and conquests of ages, combmed 
with thc tuxurious habits which succcss engendcred, at lasi 
rcsultcd in making the sanctity of marriage a mere by-word 
amongst the Romans. Polygamy was not indeed tegalised. 
but " after thc Punic triumphs the matrons of Rome aspircd 
to the common benehts of a tree and opulcnt repubtic. and 
their wishes wcre gratihed by the indulgence of fathcre and 
lovers.” 1 Marriage soon becarae a simple practice of pro- 
miscuous concubinage. Concubinage recognised by tbe laws 
of the State acquired the torce of a privi!cged institution. Ttic 
freedom of women, the looseness of the tie which bound thcin 
to mcn. the frequency with which wives were changed or 
transfcrred. betoken in fact the prevalcnce of polygamy. only 
undcr a dihercnt namc. 

In the meantimc. the doctrines of primitive Christiamty 
preached on the shores of Galilce began to irradiate the wtiole 
Roman world. Thc inAuence of thc Essenes, which is rehected 
visibly in thc teachings of Jesus, combined with an eamest 
anticipation of the Kingdom of Heaven, had lcd the Prophet 
of Nazaretli to depreciate matrimony in general. although he 
never intcrdicted or expressly torbadc its practice in any 
shape. 

Polygamy Aourisbed in a moro or lcss pronounced form 
until torbidden by the laws of Justinian. But the prohibition 
containcd in the civil taw effectcd no change in the moral ideas 
oi the people, and polygamy continued to bc practised mttil 
condcmned by the opinion of modem society. The wives, 
with the exception of the onc tiret marricd, labourrd undcr 
scvcre disabilities. Without rights, without any of Lhe safe- 
guards which the law threw around the favoured first onc, they 
werr the slaves of every caprice and whim «if their husbands. 
Tlieu- chitdrcn were stigmatiscd as bastards, precluded fmm 
all share in thc inheritance of their father,Jand treated as 
outcasts from society. 

Morgonatic and lcft-handed marriages were not conAned to 
thc aristocracy. Even the clergy, frcquently forgetting their 
vows of cchbacy, contracted more than onc Iegnl or illegal 
union. History proves condusively that, until vcry reccnt 

• Cibbon. DtcJlnd ani FaB of Ikt Roman Empirt. \ot. tl. p. 
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times, potygamy wus not considered so reprehcnsibte as it ts 
now. St. Augustine 1 himself seems to tiave observed in it no 
intrinsic immorality or sinfuLness, and dedared that polygamy 
was not a crime where it was the legal insdtution of a country. 
Thc German relormers. as Iialiam points out, even so lale as 
thc suteenth century, admittcd thc validity of a second or a 
third nurriagc contemporaneously with the firet. in dcfault of 
issue and other similar causes. 

Some scholars, whilst admitting that there is no intrinsic 
immorality in a plurality of wives, and that Jesus did not 
absolutely or expressly forbid the ctistom. hoid that the present 
monogamous practicc, in one scnse general throughout Europe. 
arose from thc cngralting of either Gcrmanic or Hellenic- 
Roman notions on Christianity.* Thc Iatter view is distinctly 
opposed to fact and history and deserves no credit. As rcgards 
the Gcrmans. the proot of their monogamous luibits and customs 
rests upon the uncorroboratetl testimony of one or two Romarn, 
of all mcn the most untrustworthy witnesscs to facts when tt 
was to thcir interest to suppress them. Bcsides. we must 
remcmber t!ie object with which Tacitus wrote his Manners of 
the Germans. It was a distinct attack upon thc licentiousness 
of his own people, and. by contrasting the laxity of the Romans 
with the imaginary virtues of barbarians. was intcnded to 
introducc bctter ideas into Romc. Again, supposing that 
Tacitus is right, to what cause should we ascribc the poly* 
gamous habits of the highcr closses of thc Germans, even up 
to the ninetcenth century ? * 

Whatever may have been the custom of the Romans in 
early times, it is cvident that in the latter days of the rcpublic 
and the commenccment of the empirc, potygamy must have 
been accepted as an institution, or, at Icast, not regarded as 
Ulegal. Its existencc is assumed. and itn practice rccognLsed, 
by the edkt wliich intcriered with its univereality. How far 
the Praetorian Edict succeeded in rcmcdying ttie evil, or divert- 
ing the currcnt of public opinion, appeare frora the rcscript of 

1 St. Auguult». Ub. U. cont. Famtt, ch xlvii. 

1 M. EUrtlielcray St. IHlairc •ppeura to luitd Uie opiniott that mouogumy 
wu eugra/tcd npoa Oiriirtrnnity (raru Hellenic »nd Koman «oarcea 

* Comp. Fmyfkp/dtt UnnnuUt, tnl. Managt. 
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the Emperors Honorius and Arcadius towards the end of the 
loiirtli ccntiuy, and the practice o( Constontuie ond his son. 
both of whom liad aeveral wives. llie Emperor Valentinian 
II., by an edict, allowcd all the subjccts of thc empirc. if they 
pleased. to marry several wives ; nor docs it appear froro thc 
occlesiastmd history of those tiroes that the bishops and the 
hcaiis of the Christian Churdics made auy ohjection to this 
lnw.' Far from it, all the succceding cmperors practiscd 
polyganiy. and thc people gcnerally wcre not remiss in following 
their exumplc. 

Tliis state of tbc laws coutinued until tlie tlmc of Justinian. 
when the conccntrated wisdom and cxperience of thirtccn 
centurics of progress and devcIopment in thc aris of tife rcsultc«l 
in tbe pmchimation of the laws which liave slied a factitiou 5 
lostre on his miumous rcign. But thcsc laws owed liltle to 
Christianity, ut lcast directly. Tlic greatcst ad\iser of 
Justiuian was an athcist and u pagun. Even thc prohibition 
of polygumy by Justinian tuilcd to chcck thc tcndency of thc 
agc. Thc law reprcsentcd the advanccment of thought ; ila 
intlucnce was conhned to a few thinkcrs, but to the mass it 
was a pericctly dead lettcr. 

In the westem parts of Europe. the trcmcndous uphettva) of 
thc barbarians, thc intcnningUng of tlieir moral ideas with 
those of thc peoplc among whom they sctthsd. tcnded to 
degrade the rclations bctween m.ui and wife. Somc of tlic 
barbaric codcs attcmpted to dcal with polygamy.* but ecumple 
was strongcr than precept, and the monarchs, scttiug tlic 
fashion of phirality of wives. were quickly imitatcd by the 
pcople.' Evcn thc clcrgy, in spitc of the recommendatinn tn 
perpetual celibacy hcld ont to tlicm by thc Chureh. avaiied 
thcinselves of the custom of keeping sevcral ldt-handed wivcs 
by a simplc Ucence obtaincd from thc hisiiop or thc head of 
thcir dioccse.* 

1 Cotnp. Encyilopdu UmirttttlU. «rL aiul Duvrnpor1. Apctccy 

* Uke ihr U«r« ol TlirMutk But U»ey wwe twwd oti «itvanc«d BywnUtK 

OOlkHU 

* Fo» polyB*mv ainoiut Ihr Merovln«iaa «nd CarlovtmeiAo mwirluni, n« 
Tkd Skort Hutory of IJU Setactnt, p 6 j6 

* Cotnp tUIUm'% ConUUuHonat HtUory ef EnfU*4, vol. L p. 87. bikI nol* : 
StiJth Aget. p. 3J3 (1 vot. «d.). 
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The grcatest and most reprehensible mistake committcd by 
Christian writer9 is to suppose that Mohammed eitlier adopted 
or legaliscd polygamy. The old idca of his having introduccd 
it, u sign tmly of thc ignorance of thosc who «ntertained tliat 
notion. Ls by this titnr cxplodcd; but the opinion tliat lie 
ndoptrd and legalised the custom Ls still maintained by thc 
common masses. as well as by many of tlie leamed in Christt-n- 
dom. No bclief can be more fabic. 

Mohanuned foimd polygamy practiscd, not only among his 
own pcople. but amongst tlie pcople of the ncighbouring 
countries, wlicre it assumcd somc of its most degrading aspects. 
The Laws o( tlie Chrktian empire hod indccd tricd to correct 
tlic evil. but without avaiL Polygamy cuntinued to Aourish 
unchcckcd. and thc wretdicil wmncn, witb the exceptian of 
tlie first wife. sdoctcd according to priority of timc, lalioured 
under scvere disabilities. 

Tlie corruptness af morals in Pcrsia about the time o! the 
Prophct was dcplorablc. Hicrc was no recognised law of 
morriago, or, if any existed. it was completely ignored. In thc 
nbsencc of ony ftxĕd rtde in thc Zend-Avcsta as to the nimibcr 
o( wivcs a man might possess, thc Pcrsians indulged in a 
multitudc ol rrgular matrimoni.d cotmcctions. bcsidcs having 
a munbcr of concuhines. 1 

Among the ancicnt Arabs and thc Jcws thcre «■xistcd. 
besides thc systcm of plurality of wives, the custom of entcring 
into conditional, as wdl as tcmpomry contracts pf marriagc. 
Tlicse loose notions of morolity excrcised a disastnms inilucncc 
on tlie constitution of society within the peninsula. 

Tlte rdorms institutcd by Mohammcd cOcctcd a vast and 
markcd improvemcnt m thc position oi womcn. Both among 
the Jews and tiic non-nomadic Arabs thc condition of wctncn 
W2S degnulcd in tlic cxtreine. Thc Hebrcw maidcn, even in 
hcr father’s housc, stood in the |)osition of » servant ; her 
fathcr could sell licr if a minor. In casc ot his dcath, tho sons 
could disposc of hcr at their will and pleasuro. Tlie daughter 
inberited notliing, cxcept when thcre were no malc heirs.* 
Among thc settlcd pagan Aral», who were mostly mAneneed 

1 DOlIingcr. J Ju CtultU »md th* Jrw, rol. i. p. 406. 

* Noin. taac. 17. 
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by the corrupt antl e£fetc civilisation oi the neighbouring 
empires, a woman was considcrcd a mere chattel; shc iormed 
an integral part of thc estate of hcr hnsband or licr Cather , 
and the widows of a man descended to his son or sons by riglit 
of inheritance, as any other portion of his patrimony. Hencc 
the frequent unions betwecn step*sons and stcp-mothers which, 
when subsequcntly forbidden by IslAra. wcre brandcd under 
the namc of Nikdh uI-M/kt (" shamcful or odious raarriages 
Even polyandry was practised by the hali-Jcwish. luilf-Saba?an 
tribes of Ycinen. 1 

The pre-Islimite Arabs carried their avcrsion to womcn so 
far as to dcstnoy. by biirjdng alive, many of thclr female 
children. This leariul custom. which was most pncvalent 
among thc tribcs ol Korcisli and Kindali, was denounced in 
buming terms by Mohammed and was prohibited under scveic 
penalties, along with the inhuman practtce. which they, in 
common with other nations of antiquity, observcd, of sacri- 
hcing children to their gods. 

In both the empines. the Pcraian and tlie Byranttne, women 
occupied a vcry low position in the sodol scalc. Fanatical 
enthusiasts. whom Cliristendom in latcr times canoniscd as 
saints, preaclied against thcm and denounccd their enormities, 
(orgetting that the eidls thcy prcccivwl In womcn wcre the 
reAections of their own janndiced minds. It was at tliis tirne. 
whrn thc social fabric was falling to pieces on all sides. whiin all 
that had hitherto kept it together was giving way. wheu the 
cry had gone fortli that all the older systcms had bccn wcighed 
in thc scale ol experience and found wanting, that Mohiunmcd 
introduccd his reiorms. 

The Prophct of lslim cnforced as onc of tlie esscntiai teach- 
ings of his creed, " respect for womcn." And his tollowers, in 
their love and revcrcnce for his celebrated duughtcr, proclaimed 
hcr ” the Lady of Paradise,” as thc rcprescntative of hcr xx. 
*' Our Lady of Light " * is the embodiinent of all that is divine 
in womanhood,— of ali that is pure and true and holy in hcr 
v>x,—the noblcst ideal of huinan conception. And she has 
been ioUowcd by a long succession of women. wlu» hav® 

* Leoonnant, Ancunl Hiihtry of Ikt KmU, voL U. p. Jl6, 

• ( jinna/. Filima'l «t-ialrl 
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consecratcd their sex by thcir virt«es. Who has not hcard of 
the saintly R4bi'a and a thousaml others her equak ? 

In the laws which the Arabian Prophet promulgated he 
strictly prohibited thc custom of conditional marriages, and 
though at first tcmporar>’ marriages wcre tacitly allowed, in 
the third year of thc Hegira even these werc forbiddcn.* 
Mohiunmcd secured to women, in his system. rights which 
they had not bcfore posscssed ; he allowcd them privileges thc 
vu!uc of which will bc more fully appreciatetl as time advances. 
He plared tliem on a looting of perfect equality with men 
in the cxercise of all legal powers and tunclions. He restrained 
polj-giimy by limiting the masimum number of contempor- 
ancous marriages. and by making absolute equity towards all 
obligatory on thc man. It is worthy of note that the dause 
in the Koran which contains thc permission to contract four 
contcmporancous mamages. is inuncdiatcly lollowed by a 
sentence which cuts down the significance of the preccding 
pjissage to its normal and legitimate dimensions. Thc passage 
runs thus. " You may marry two, three, or four wives, but not 
morc/’ The subsequent lines dcdare. " but if you cannot dcal 
equitably and justly with all, you shall marry only one," Thc 
extremc importance of this proviso, bearing espccially in mind 
the meaning whicli is attached to thc word “ equity " 
in thr Konuiic tcachings. has not bcen lost sight of by the 
great thinkers of the Mostem world. 'Adi signihes not merely 
equality of treatment in tlic matter of lodgmcnt. dothing and 
other domestic requisites, bm also complcte equity in love. 
sdlcctinn and estccm. As absolute justice in matters of (eeling 
is impossiblc, the Koranic presaription amnunted in reality to 
a prohibitbn. This view was propoundcd as early as the third 
ccntury of tlie Hegira.* In the reign of al-Mamfin, the first 
Mu'taxilite doctors taught that thc drveloped Koranic laws 

• A Kcsion <if t)ia Shmh» (tfll rcgard tcmporary momuRtr» im Imtnt. But 
wrth utl dotcrenec to tlle MojuJiid*. who lmvc crpoandod lh*t viow. I cuanot 
hclp caruldcnng that it mi pnt tonrunt to »mt thn Uitn nl thc ttmr», or ot 
tbe «ovrrctgna under whom tliiM Uwycr» Aourttlird In in*ny o< thcir 
dnctrins» tmo cannot fai! to perce4ve thc iitHueace ol penroiml i nr ii n n t h tn ». 

» Tkt HaJJ ulMukli' dirtlnctiy **y» " tomc docton jthc Mu tatil») holJ 
tliat '*M inclndc» cqnaiHy tn lovc *nd ■Ucctim, hnt eur miitrr» dider irom 
tlii* view atul cotiiine it to oqual troatruent in the mattcr of uafkak, wtirh 
tn thr Unguagr ol Uw. EtgniSe» lood. dothing antl lodgtnent." 
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mculcatcd monogamy And thongh the cruel persecutwn of 
the mad bigot. Mutawakkil. prcvented thc gcneral diAusion of 
their tcachings, tJie con\iction is graduaily lorcing itsell on all 
sides. in all advonccd Moslem communities. that polygamy is 
os much opposed tr» Ihc tcacliings cd Mohammcd as it is to the 
gencral pntgnss o{ civilised sodety and true culture,' 

The fact must hc bome in mind, that the cxistctice of poly- 
gamy depends on circumstances. Ccrtain times, ccrtain 
conditions of socicty, make its practice absolutcly needlul. lor 
the prcservation of women from starvation or utter destitution. 
II rcports and statistics spcak true, the greatcst proportion ol 
thc mass of immorality prevalcnt in the centres of dviiisation 
in the Wcst arises Irom absolutc destitution. AbW Huc aml 
Lady Dnfl Gordon have both reinarked that in the gcncrality 
of cases shcer forcc of circutnstances drives pcople to polygamy 
in thc East. 

With tlie progrcss ol tliought. with thc cvcr-clianging con- 
ditions of this workl, the necessity for polygamy disappcars, 
and tts prarticc Ls taritly abandoned or expressly forbiddcn. 
And hcncc it b, tliat iii those Moslcm countries whcre tlic 
arcumstancei which made its cxistence at first nccessary ore 
disappearing. plurality of wivcs has come to be regardcd as nn 
evil, and as an institution opposed to thc tcarhings of the 
Prophct ; whilc in those countrics where thc conditions of 
socicty are diCerent, whcre the means which. in advanccd 
commiinities, cnablc womcn to help llit*rnselves arc abscnt or 
wanting, polygamy must necessarily continue to cxist. Pcrhaps 
the objection inay be raiscd, thnt as the freedomof cnnstructiou 
lcasT» mom for casuisticol distinctions. the total extinction of 
polygamy wiU be a task of considemblc difficulty. We admit 
thc force of tliis objection. whicli dcserves the scrious con- 
sidcration of all Moslems dcsirous of frecmg the lslAmic 
tcachings from tlic blame which has hilherto bcen attaclied to 
tliem, and of moving witb advanring rivUisation. But it must 
be remembcrwl that thc elasticity of laws Ls the greatest test 
of thctr bcnchccncc and usefulness And this is the mcrit of 
the Koranic provision. It is adaptcd alike for tlic acceptance 

»Cotnpare the rrrmnrks on thu enbicct ot Moulvl UiiiSgh \ll n» W* 
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pf thr mnM cultured socicty and thc requiremcnt.t of the least 
rjviliied. It ignores not the needs of progrevjve humnnity, 
nor lorgets that tliere are races and communttie» on the earth 
lunong whoin monogamy may pmve a dire evil. The task of 
abolishing polygamy, howcver, is not so dithcult as is imagincd. 
Tlic blight tliat lias fallcn on the Moslcnt nations b dne to thc 
patristic doctrinc which has prohibttcd the excrcisc of indi- 
vidual judgmcnt ( IjtihdJ ). Tlic <lay is not far distant whcn an 
appcal to the Tcadicr's own words will scttle tbe question 
whcther the Moslems will lolkrw Mohammed or Uie Fathers of 
the Church. wlto have misuscd the Mosters name to satisfy 
thcir own whimsicalities. «»r the capricious dictates of Calijdlt 
aud Sultans whose obscquious scrvants tliey wcre. Euntpe 
hns gone thmugh the same process herself, and instead of 
hurling anathemas at the Church of Moharamcd, onght to 
wateh. with patiencc and sympathy, thc cfforts of rcgcnemted 
IsUim to frec itself from patristic Iwndage. When oncc the 
ireedutn from thc entliralment of old ideas is ochievcd, it will 
lxr easy for the jurists of each particular Moslctn State to 
abolisli, by an auUioritative dictum. polygamy within tliat 
State. But such a consummation can only resuit from a 
general progTess in the conception of farts, and a proper mulcr- 
stauding of thc Prnphet*»teachings. Polygamy b disappcaring. 
or will soon disappear. undcr the ncw light in wliich his words 
orc bcing studied. 

As remarked already, the compatibility of Mohammcd*s 
systrm with every stage of progress sliows their Foundcr s 
wisdom. Among unadvanced oommimititrs, polygtuny. hedged 
by att tlie safeguards imposed by the Prophct. is by no means 
an evil to Iie deplored. At least it »s prelcrable to those 
polyandrous customs and habits and modes of lift* which 
bctokcn an utter abandonmcnt of ail moral sclf-rcstraiat. As 
culture udvances. the mischicis resulting fn»m polygamy arc 
betlcr appreciatetl. and thc meaning of thc prohibition bettcr 
coniprchetuled. Wc are by no means prcparcd lo say that thc 
Musulmans of Irnlia liavc bcncbted greally by Uieir intcr- 
mixture with the Brahmanical raccs, among whom prostitution 
was a legalised custom. Tlieir moral idcas have bccomc lax . 
the conccpUon of human dignity and spiritual purity has 
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become degraded ; the class of hctairai has bccome « popular 
junong them as among tlieir non-Mos!em neighbours. And yet 
there are signs visible which bid us hope that Gods light. whicb 
lit up Arabia in the seventh ccntur)-. will fall on their hcarts and 
bring them out of the darkness in which they are now p)ung«l. 
The Mu tarila is. by conriction. a strict monogamist; according 
to him thc law forbids a second union during thc subslstencc 
of a prior contract. In othcr words, a Mu‘tazila marriage 
Jultils in cvery rcspect the rcquirements of an esscntially 
monogamous marriagc asa" voluntary union for life of one 
man and onc woman to the cxclusion of all othcrs.’* 

Even among tlie archaic sects. a largc and intluential body 
hold polygamy to bc unlawfuJ. thc circumstances which 
rendered it pcrmissiblc in primitivc times having eithcr passed 
away or not existing in tlic prcsent day. 

As a mattcr of fact, tbe feeling agamst polygamy ts hecomtng 
a strong social, if not a moral. conviction, and many extraneous 
dicumstances in combination with tliis growing feeling. are 
tcnding to root out the custom from araong thr Indian Musuh 
mans. !t has becn cttstomary among all classcs of the com- 
munity to inscrt in the marriage-decd a clause, by which the 
intending husband forma!ly renounc» his supposed right to 
contract a sccond union during the continuancc o( tltc fir»t 
marriage. Among the lndian Musulmans nincty-five mcn out 
of evcry hundrcd are at the present momcnt. cithcr by 
conviction or nccessity, monogamists. Among the cducatcd 
classes. versed in the history ol thcir anccstors. and abic to 
comparc it with thc rccords of other natlons, thc custom is 
regardcd with disapprobation. ln PeTsia. only a small Iraction 
o( the population enjoy the questionable Iuxury o{ plurality 
oi wivcs.' It is earncstly to be hopcd tliat, before long. 
a general synod of Moslem doctors will authoritativcly 
declarc that polygamy. likc slavery. is abhomrnt to the laws 
of Isl&m. 

We now tum to the subject of Mohammedt mamages. 
wliich to many minds not cognisant ol thc facts, or not honest 
enough to apprcciatc them, secm to oiier a fair ground of 
reproach against the Prophet of Isl&m. 1 -Iis Chrbtuut 
* Outy Iwo pe» c«nt «ceordinR to CoL MacjrrjpM. 
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assailaut> maintain that in his own pcrson by Ircrjuent 
marriagcs hc assumed a privilcge not granted by the laws. and 
that he dlsplaycd in this manner a weakncss of character littlc 
compatible with the oJTtce of Prophet. Tnicr knowledgc of 
history. and a more correct appreciation of facts, mstead of 
proying him to be a seH-indulgrnt libertine. woutd conclusivcly 
cstablisb that thc man. poor ;ind without resource himseU. whcn 
hc undertook the burden of supporting the womcn whom hc 
marricd in strict accordance with the ohl patriarclial institution. 
was undcrgoing a sclf-sacrifice of no ltght a character. And 
wc bclicvc that a thorough analysis of motives from thc stand- 
point of humanity wili dcmonstratc thc falscho<Kl ond nn- 
charitableness of thc chargcs levelk*d at '* the Grcat Arabian." 
Whcn Motumtned was only twcnty-fivc ycars ol agc. in the 
pnmc of Ufc. he marricd Kludija. much liis seuior tn years. 
For twcnty-five years his Ufc with hcr was an uninterrupled 
sunshine of faithfulness and happincss. Tlircntglt cvery 
contumely and outrage heuped on him by the idolatcrs. through 
ever>* persccution. Khadija was his sole companion and hclpcr. 
At thc timcol Khadljasdeatli Motiammed was'tn thefifty-first 
ycar of Itis agc. His encmies cannot dcny, but are forced to 
admit. that dttring thc whole of tliis long pcriod tltcy fmd not 
a singlc flaw in his monU chancter. During thc lifetime of 
Kliadija, the Pnophel marricd no other wife, notwttlistanding 
tliat public opinion among his pcople would havc allowcd hira 
to do so had he cbosen. 

Scvcral months aftcr Khadlja's death and on his rcturn. 
helpless onrl pcrsecuted. from TAyef. hc mamcd Sattda. the 
wiilow of onc Sakran, wlio Itad entbraced Islam, and had bcen 
(orced lo fly into Abyssinia to escape thc pcrsecution of tlte 
idotater. Sakr3n ltad dic<l in exilc. and lelt his wifc uttcrly 
dcstitute. According to thc customs of the countrt'. marriage 
was tlic only mcans by which tlie Teachcr could protcct and 
hdp the widow of his faitliful dbciplc. Evcry principlc o! 
gencrosity and huinanity would impd Mohammed to nffcr her 
his hand. Her husband had givcn his life in the cause of tite 
new rdigion ; be had lclt homc and conntry for the sake of hb 
faith . his wifc had sharcd his exilo. and now tiad rctumed to 
Mccca destitute. As the only mcans of assisting tbe poor 
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woman. Mohammetl, t)ir»ug}i «traitcned for the vcn,- mea.iv. of 
daily subsistcnce, marricd Sauda 

Abduilah, thc son of OsmAn Abd Kuh&fa. known altcrwmds 
in history as Abd Bakr. was one of the most devotcd foilovrers 
of Mohammcd. Hc was onc of thc earlicst converts to thc 
faith of tlic Prophet; and in liis sincere, earnest aml unvarv- 
ing attaduncnt tu Moiiammed he might almost be comporcd 
with AIL 

AbO Bakr. as by anticipation wc may woll call him. iud a 
littJc daughtcr namrd Ayesha, and it was the desire of his liie 
to ccmcnt thc attachmcnt which existcd bctween himseli and 
tlic Prophet, who had Icd hiin out from the darkncss of scep- 
ticism, by giving Mohammed his daughtcr in marriage. The 
child was only scvm years of agc, but the manners of the 
country recogniscd such alliances. At thc eamest solicitation 
of the disciple, thc littie maidcn bccame the wifr of tlie 
Prophet 

Some timc aiter tbc arrival of thc fugitivcs at Medlna there 
occurrcd an incident which throws considcrabie light on the 
conditious of life among thc Arabs of the time. Those who 
know thc peculiarities of the Arab character— 44 pride. 
pugnacity, a pcctdiar point ol honour, and a vindictivcncsa of 
wonderfu) forcc and patience will be ablc to apprrdate the 
full bearing of thc story. Evcn now " worcls often pass lightly 
betwccn individuals,” says Burton, ” which sulhce to cuuse a 
bIood-fcud amongst Bedouins." Ornar Ibn ul-Khattib, who 
altcrwards became tltc second Caliph of Islani, Iiad a daughtcr 
of the name of Haisa. Tliis good Indy had lost hcr husband 
at the battle of Barlr, and being lilessctl with a tcroper as hery 
as that of lier father,had remaincd cver sincc without a hitshand. 
The disciples bent upon matrimnny fought shy of bcr. It was 
ahnost a reAection on thc iathcr ; and Omar. in order to gct 
rid of the scandal, offered his daughtcrs hand to Abii BaJrr. 
and. upon his declining thc honour, to Osman. He aJso mct 
thc uffcr with a rcfusal. This was littie tcss than a direct 
insult, and Omar procredcd in a towering ragc to Mohamincd 
to lay hb complaint bdore the Prophct. The point of honour 
must, anyhow, be scttled in his favour. But neithrr Abh 
Bakr nor Osm&n would undertake thc burdeti of Hafsji's 
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tonper —a disputc. lmlicrous m its origin frf»m our point of 
view. but suAiciently scrinus thcn to tlirow into coromntion 
thc «jnaU bo<ly of thc FaithfuL ln tliis cxtrcmity thc chicf nf 
the MoslrniN aj.ipeasctl thc enraged father by marrymg tlit 
daughter. .\nd pobHc opiniun nnt only approved, but was 
jnbilant ovcr it. 1 

Hind Umm Salm&. Umm Hahlbtt. and Zainah Uuim 
ul-Masikin.* thrce other wi\as of the Prophet. had ;ibo becn 
widows, whom the animosity of the idolaters had bereft nf 
tbdr naturaJ protectors. and wliora their relatuua were 
dther unable or unwilling to support. 

Mohammed had manried Iiis devotcd fricnd and fmrdmon. 
Zaid. to a high-bom lady of the namc of Zainab. dc-»ccnded 
from two of tiie noblest families of Arabia. Proud of l»cr 
birlb. and perhaps also of hcr bcanty. her maniage with a 
frecdman rankled in her iireast. Mutual avenion at last 
cubninatcd in disgust. Pmbabiy tliis disgnst on the husbands 
part was enhanced by the frequent repctition. in a tiuntier 
whici» women only know how to adopt. «f a few wonls which 
had ialicn Imm the lips of Mdiammed on once seeing Zainab. 
Hr had occasion to visit thc house of Zaid, and upon sccing 
Zainab's unveilcd face, had oxclaimed, as a M'>slem wouid 
say at thc present day whrn admiring a beautiful pieture or 
stattu\ ” f*raise be tn God, tlie niler of hearts ! ” 

Thc words. nttered in natural admiration, were uften 


» Thp «tory tntd b>- Mut/. Spiongcr. ond CHtwrn. wlth «nme Miumnt c4 
«loaUnR o< «hr dotn»Ur »<iu*tit>lc bet»t*n Mohniomed con- 

tcroing »l«r> thc Coptic girl ,n»»rntr.t to thc Prophct » b.mwMd by th* 
Smu» n «tnatuuly 6t«e *ml mahcmu» A «»»dii»on. whteh r* ir-,>wt«ated 
bv «II thc rwpoctaht* cornmmtatoi» ot thc Koran. *nd whttdi «W havr 
bMm tnv«ntcd tn the tiinc ol Omtwyya.lr 01 Abba»*id* w-mnnltit. 

{nniulcd <m ttw wcnheat «uthortty. ha* bccn «ciacd with «rultty tnr.* 
critka tor thc »nli6c*t»on ol Iho frophet. Tb« in «h* Kt *»* 
becn «upiosct lo r*fer U> thu «lory. retct», m tnttb. to * whnBy diffjrt*«rt 
circtimrtancr Mohammed. «n hb boyhoo.t. when h« tmded thu «tch» ol hu 
uncic. lud BCtjntrrd a iondnm» tor hcmey. whtch wj» ottcn «ujitdM-J by ? ^«nab. 
Ilalu Atid Ay«ftha «rt to work to suike hlm pvr up honey. nnu tb*T *wce«ik<i 
In «nduciiiu him «o vow ho wrruld ocrcr tourh It Ilut «ttcr hn t»*l m*de the 
vow to her canw the thoughl that he vnu tniktnR »otncth«n 8 «hrrtul tn 
whkli thcre wn» nolhmg unUwtuh «tntply to pli**c ht» wivw HttcoBeiaci 
.motc him ■* tn ht« w*ulm*M. and then umr thc ve-»c. O pWphrt. why 
boldest thou that to be probibited which t-od ha» made Uwtul. ve«t»nR to 
plcuaottn wirw ? (Zam»kh»h*it) 

» f ' Motber ol the pooc.'' *o calicd trom hcr chnnty n«d ImukvoUoeo. 
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repcatcd by Zainab to hcr husband to show how cven thc 
Prophct praiscd her boauty, and naturally addcd to liis 
displeasure. At last he came to thc decision not to livo any 
longcr with ber. and with this determination he went to the 
Prophet and expresscd his intention of bcing divorced. " Why," 
dcmanded Mohammed, “ hast thou found any fanlt in hcr ? " 
" No," rcplicd Zaid, *' but I can no longcr live with her." The 
Prophet thcn peremptorily said, " Go and guard thy wife; 
trcat her well and fear God, for God has said ' Take carc of 
your wives, and fear the Lord ! 1 " But Zaid was not movcd 
from his purpose. and in spitc ol the command of the Prophct 
he divorctxl Zainab. Mohammed was grieved at the conduct 
of Zaid. more especially as it was he who had arronged tlie 
marriagc of thcse two uncongcnial spirits. 

Aftcr Zainab had succccded in obtaining a divorr,c from 
Zaid, she commcnccd importuning Mohammed to marry hcr, 
and was not satished until she had won for herseH the honour 
of being onc of the wives of tlic Prophet. 1 

Anothcr wife of Moliammcti was called Juwairiya. She was 
tbo danghter of Harith. the chicf of the Banl Mustalik, and was 
taken prisoner by a Moslem in an expedition undertaken to 
reprcss their revoIt. Shc had madc an agreement with her 
captor to purcha.se her frccdom for a stipulatcd sum. Shc 
petitioncd Mohammcd for the amount, which hc immcdiately 
gave hcr. In recognition of this kindness, and in gratitude for 
her liberty, shc offcrcd her hand to Mohammed, and thcy were 
marricd. As soon as the Moslems hcard of this alliancc, thcy 
said amongst themselvcs the Banii Mustaiik are now cun- 
ncctions of the Prophct. and we must treat thero as such. 
Eacli victor thercupon hastened to relcase thc captivcs he 
had madc in thc expedition, and a hundred families. thus 
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regaining their liberty. blessed thc maniagc ol Juwairiya with 
Mohammcd.’ , „ . 

Safiya. a Jewess. had also been takeo pnsoncr by a Moslcra 
in thc cxpcdition against Khaibar. Her, too, Mohammed 
generousiy libcrated. and elcvatcd to the position ol his wile 
at hcr request. 

Maimuna, whom Moliammcd marricd m Mccca, was his 
kinswornan, and was alrcady above fifty. Iler marriage with 
Mohammcd. besides providing for a poor relarion the means of 
support gained over to the cause of Islam two latnous meu. 
Ihn-Abb&s and Khalid bin-WaUd. thc leader of tiie Koreiah 
cavalry in the disastrous battle of Ohod. and in later tirocs the 
conqucror of the Greeks. 

Suclt was the nature of the marriages of Mobammed. Somc 
of them may possibly havc arisen from a desire for male off- 
spring. for he was not a god. and may have felt the natural 
wish to leave sons behind him. He may havc wished also 
to cscape Irom the nickname which the bitternesa of his 
cncmies attached to him* But taking the tacts as they 
stand. we scc that cvcn thesc marriages tended in tlicir results 
to unite tlie warring tribes, and bring them into aorae degree 

of harmony. . . u 

The practice of Th&r (vendetta) prcvatlcd among the heathen 
Arabs; blood-feuds decimatcd tribes. Thcre was not a family 
witliout its blood-feud. in which the men were frequently 
raurdered. and the womcn and children reduced to slavery. 
Moses had found the practice of Th&r existing among his pcople 
(as it exists among all peoplc in a ccrtain stage of development) ; 
but (oiling to abolish it. ltad legalised it by the institution of 
sanctuaries. Mohamined. with a deeper conccption of tlie 
remedics to be applied. conncctcd various rivol families and 
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powerlnl tribes to each other a«d to himsell by marriagc tisa. 
Towards the close of his mission, standing on the Uount o( 
Aroiat, he proclaunerl tliat (rotn that tirae all blood-feuds 
should ceasc. 

Tlie maIcvolence o( unlair and uncandid cnemies has distorted 
the motivcs which, under the sanction o( thc grcat patriarciis 
of anrient times, led Mohanuncd to lmve n plurality of wives. 
and so proride lielpless or widowcd womcn witli siibristeuce 
in the lack of all otlier mcans. By laking them into his fiunily, 
Mohammcd providcd for thcm in thc only way which thc 
circumsianccs of the age and the pcople rendered possible. 

Peoplc in thc West are apt to rcgard polygamy as intrinsically 
cvil, and its practice not only illegal, but tiie result of licentious- 
ness and immorality. Tlicy iorgct that all such institutions 
are the odspring of thc rirciunstances and nccessities ot the 
times. Thcy forget that thc great patriardis of the Hcbraic 
racc. who aro regardcd by thc toUowers of all Semitic cneeds a.*s 
ojccmplars of moral gnuideur, practised pdygamy to an cxtent 
wliicb. to our modcm idcas, secms thc culmination of legaltsed 
immorality. We cannot pcrhaps allow their practice or con- 
duct to pass unquestioncd. in spitc ol tiic sanctity which tiine- 
honourrd lcgeml has cast around them. But in thc casc o( tlie 
Prophct of Arabia. it is csscntial wc sliould bcor in mind the 
bistoric valuc and wgnihcance o( thc acts. 

Prohably it will bc said tliat «t» necessity should have induced 
thc Prophct cither to pmctise or to allow sucli on evil custom 
as polygamy, and that he ought to have (orbidden it ahsolutdy, 
Jcsus having ovcrlooked it. But tliis custom, likc many othcrs, 
is not absolutely cvil. EvD is a relativc temi. An act or 
usage may bc priinarily quitc in accordance witli the moral 
conceptions of so»:ieties and individuals , but progress o( idcas 
and clmnges in the condition of a people may make il evil in 
its tendency, and, in process of time, it may bc made by thc 
Statc. illcgal. That ideas are progressive b a tmism ; but that 
u&ages and customs dcpend on the progress of ideas, and are 
good or evil according to circumstances, or as thcy are or are 
nol in accordance witli consdence.—*' thc spirit o( the time " 
—is a (act much Ignored by superftri.il thinkors 

One o( tlie inost rcntarkablr (caiurcs in the history ol early 
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Christianity is its deprcciatiun ot marriagc. Matrimouy 
rcgordod as a condition ot interiority. and the birth ot childrcu 
an cvil. Monasticism liad withdrawn from the world tlic niost 
yigorous uiinds; thc lay*clergy were eithcr not uiiowed to 
marry. or to marry bnl oncc. This morbid teature was partly 
due to thc example ot tlie Master, and partly the resultant ol 
a variety of circumstances which presscd upon the eariy 
Christian organisation. 

Thu Namrcne Prophets intimatc connection with th.s 
Essene ascetics. his vivid antiripatum of the immediatc advent 
of a kingdom of God. whcre aU social relations would hc at ati 
cnd, and the early ccssation of his ministry, all explain his 
deprcciation of matrimony, and we may add. perhaps, his never 
ciitering Uic mamcd state. His association with the Baptist, 
himsell an Essene. throws light upon the liistory of a short but 
most patlietir Ufe. The strong and inexpUcablr antipaUiy of 
Paul tmvards thc (cmale sex. joined to thc wordsof thc Maater, 
strengthcned in the Church the Essaiic conccption that the 
union ol man and woinan iu the holiest of ties was an act <>f 
sdnlulness, an cvU to bc avoided as far as possiblc. Marriagc 
was rcgardc<l as having for its sole object the prorreation of 
diildn n and thc gratihcation of " man s camal lusts,” and the 
mnrriagc semces of most of thc Christian Cliurches bcar to 
this day thc impress of this primitivc notion. It was undcr 
thcse inUuences. thc idru engralted Usell ujy.n Christianlty. 
wliich stiU retains itshold wherc not displaced by humanitarian 
sciaice, tliat a person who has nevcr married is a far superior 
bciiig to onc who has contaminated himseU by maniage. Tlic 
a.Hh-covered Yogis of India. the matted-lockcd ascetics uf the 
East gencraUy. thc pricsts of Buddlia. wcre cclibates. Accord- 
ing to theni, " knowlcdge was unattainnblc without sundering 
aU tht* loving ties of home and Limily, and inhnity impossibl* 
of reaiisation witliuut leading a life of singleness. Celibary 
possed into Christianity through many hamls frt>m Eastem 
Gnosticism aud Asceticism. The " sinlessncss " ol Jcsns lias 
becn rcgardrd by some os a proul of his divinity. by others as 
an indication of hia imtneasurahle superiority ovcr tlie rest of 
the tearhers of thc world. To our mind, thc comparison or 
contrast whirh i» so lalscly institntcd lxtwe«i Jesus and 
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Mohammed appcare wholly mlsamccived. and founded upon 
a wrong estimatc of moral ideals. lf never man>Tng coti- 
stitutrs a man an ideal bcing, thcn all the ascetics, the hrrnuts, 
thc dcrvisl>es arc pcrfect. A periect lifc would then imply a 
totai abandonment of alJ domestic rclations. Surcly thU vicw 
would be a per\'crsion of nature, and cnd in disastrous con- 
scqucnces to humanity. But if it bc not so, thcn why this 
disparagemcnt of the Prophet, who fulfilicd thc work of Jcsus ? 
ls it bccause he marricd more wivcs than one ? We havc 
shown what these marriages meant; we havc at least en- 
deavoured to show that in those very decds which havc bcen 
uscd to calumniate him, he was undergoing a sacrihcc. 

But let us look for a momcnt at his marriages from an abstract 
point of view. VVhy did Moses marry more than one wife ? 
Was he a moral, or a sensual man for doing so ? Why ditl 
Darid, “ thc man aftcr God's hean." indulge in unlimited 
polygamy ? The answcr is plain—each age has its own stan- 
dard. What is suitcd for one time U not suitcd for the nther, 
and wc must not judgc of the past by the standard of the 
present. Our ideals do not losc tlieir greatness or thcir 
sublimity hy having acted truthfully and honcstly up to the 
standard of tlieir age. Would wc bc justihed in calling Jesus 
a vain, ambitious. unpraclical drcamer. or Moscs and David 
sanguinary sensualists. because thc mind of one was filled with 
\*ague imaginings of expectcd sovercignty, and the livcs of the 
othcrs wcre so objcctionable from thc twcntieth century 
point of view ? In botli cases wc wouid bc cntircly wrong; 
tbi? aspirations of the onc. the achievements of tho others. were 
all historical facts, in acconl with their times. It is tlic truest 
mark of the Prophet that, in bis most cxalted mood, hc does 
not lose sight of the living in hU anticipation of the yet unborn. 
ln his person he rcprcsents the growth and devcIopment of 
humanity. Neither Jesus nor Mohainmcd could at once effacc 
»> xi«i«ing society, or oblitcrate all national and poiitical institu- 
tions. I ik e Jcsus, Mohammed contentcd himscll, except 
wherc ordinances were nccessary’, to meet tlie requirement8 of 
the raoment, “ with planting principles in thc hcarts of lus 
iollowcrs which would, when thc time was ripc for it, work 
out their abolition." 
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A» reganis tlic statomcnt that Mohammwl assutned to 
himsrll a privilcge whicl> hc dcnicd to his lollowers. only thus 
rouch necd bc said. that it is roundcd on a mlsconception 
resulting fnun ignorance. Tlie limitation on polygamy was 
ennnciatcd at Medlna soroe years aftcr tlie cxile ; and thc 
provision regarding himscH. instead of being a privilege 
assumed by a libertine. was a burden conscioasly in>ix>sed on 
a seH*consdous, self-examining soul. All his mamages were 
contracted betore thc revelation came restricting polygamy ; 
and witli that came the olhtr which took away from him *U 
privilegcs. Whilst his followers were free (subject to the 
conditions imposed by the law). to marry to thc limit of four. 
and by the use of the power of divorcc, which. in spite of the 
Prophet s denunciations, they stiU exercised, could entcr into 
fresh alliances. he conld neither put away any of his wives, 
whose support he liad undertaken, nor could he marry any 
other. Was this the assumption of a " privilegc " : or was it 
not a humane provision for those alrcady allied to him —and to 
hiiuseH, a revelation of pericct seU-abncgation in his prophetic 
task ? 

Tht Mibject of divorce has provcd a fruitful source of mis- 
conception and controversy ; but thcre can be no question that 
thc Korunic laws conceming the treatment of womcn in divorce 
are of " bctter humanity and regard for justice tlian those of 
any other scripture. 

Among all tbe nations of antiquity, the power of divorce has 
bcen regardcd as a neccssary coroUary to the law of marriage ; 
but this right. with a fcw exceptions. was exclusively reserved 
for tht benctit of the strongcr sex ; tlie wife was undcr no 
circumstance entitled to claim a divorce. 

The progress of civilisation and the advanccmcnt of ideas 
Led to a partial amclioration in the condition of women. Tliey, 
too, ocquired a qualified right of divorce, which they wcre nevei 
backward in excrdsing frecly, until the facility with which 
maniages were contractcd and dissolved under the Roman 
empcror* passed into a bye-word. 

Under the ancicnt Hebraic Law, a husband could divorce 
his wife for any cause whlch rnade hcr disagreeable to him, and 
thcre werc fcw or no chccks to an arbitrary and capriuous use 
»1. 9 
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ol his powcr. Womcn wcrc not nllowcd to dcmnnd a divorct* 
froni their Utttbond» for auv rcason whateocvt-r.‘ 

In latcr times. thr Shammaites. tO somc cxtcnt. modihcd the 
cnstom of divorcc by hnposing ccrtain restrictions on its 
excrrise. but thc school of Hilkl uphcld thc law in its pnmittve 
strictness. 

At thc time of the Prophet‘s appeamnce. the Hillchte 
doctriues were chiedy in forcc among the Jcwisli tribes Of 
Arabia. and rcpudiations by thc hushonds wcre as common 
aiuong them as araong tlic pagan Arabs. 

Among the Athcnians the husband’s right to rcpudiate the 
wHc wns as unrestricted as among thc ancient Israeiitcs. 

Among the Romans. the legality of thc practke of divorce 
was recognised from the cariiest timcs. Die laws o{ tlic 
Twelve Tables admittcd divorce. And if the Romans. aa U 
staterl by tlicir admirers. did not take advantuge of thi» law 
until fivc hundrcd ycars aftcr thc foundation of their city. it 
was not because tliey were morc exemplary than other nations. 
but because the luisband possessed the power of summarily 
potting h» wifc to deatli for acts Ukc poisouing. dnnkrng. and 
thc substitution of a spurious child But the wife had no right 
to sne for u divoTcc; * and if she solicited sej»aration, her 
tcmenty madc her liable to puntsliment. But in the Liter 
Republic, the frequency of divorcc was at oncc thc Mgn, the 
cause. and the consequencc of thc rapid depravation »>f 
morals. 

We liave sclcctcd thr two most promincutnations of antiquity 
whosc mrnles of thought havc arted powcriully on modern ways 
of thinkmg and modem life and inanncrs. Tlic Liws of the 
Romans rcgarding divorce werc inarked by a jir»>gressive sjiirit. 
tciiding to the melioration »*f the condition of women. und to 
tlieir elcration to an cquality with men. Tlus was the result 
of thc advauccment of human ideas. as much as of any 
extran«ms rausc. 

" Tlie amhiguous word wliich contains the preccjit of Jesus 
i. ilcxible to any interpretation that thr wisdom of thc li-ghdator 

1 Ex xxl s ’ Drcl. xxl. 14, xxiv. i Coinpara nl*o Dollhm«r, Tk* Gtnhb 
nud tkt Jtv, Yt.» 11 rr IV». W' ■ »«•* «'Wlra * t’»o» HthttU». t* loc» 

* OOtUnerr, Jkt r.tul.h anJ tkt Jrw, trtj II. p. 155. 
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can dcniand." • Wc niay vrdl supposc that at tl»r time J«sus 
Uttcred thc wrords. “ What G<kI has joincil. hl not man put 
asumlcr ,” hc hud no otlier idea tlian that of stemming thc 
torrcnt of moral dcpravity. and t»e did not stop to considcr thc 
nltimatc tcndency «f his words. Tie snbscquent rulc. whtch 
makes lomicalion * (using the translated wordj the only ground 
of valid divoTtc. shows abundantly that Jesus was alivc to thc 
cmcrgcncy.* But tbe *' wisdom " of subscqucut lcgtalators 
has not confined itscH to a hlind ndherence to a ntle laid ilown 
probably to suit the requinmcnt of an cmbryunic community. 
and dclivcred verbally. The rule may be regar<ltd as inrul- 
cating a noble scntimcnt; but that it should be considcred as 
thc typical law of divorr.c is suHicicntly controverted by the 
multitudinou» provUions of succcasive ages in Christian 
countries. 

Among the Arabs. thc power of divorce possessed by tlio 
husband was unlimited. Tlicy recognised no rule of humanity 
or justicc in tlie treatmcnt of thcir wivcs. Mohamtncd looked 
upon thu custom of divorce with extreinc disappn>val. and 
regardcd its practicc as calculated to undermine the founda- 
tions of socicty • He rcpetitedly dedared that nolhing ptcased 
God more than the rmancipation of sluvcs, and uotbing more 
disphmscd Him than divurec. It was imiKissible. however, 
undcr thc cxwting conditiom of society to abolh.h thc custom 
entircly. Hc was to mmild thc mind of un uncultured and 
scmi-barbarous community t<> a higher dcve!opment v> that 
in the iulncss of time his spirttual lcssons might blossom in the 
hearts <>f mankind Tlte custom was not an unmixed evil; 


1 Clbbon, ImUrnt ui ut Fall «I tUt K°m*« v< 4 . »r. Jmd E<t.) p *<** 

• SUtt *xis 9 

• Two ut Uic Cbrirtian CmpeU nwkc ao mrntiin» ol thr nru*un bn whteh 

]r»u« •llowntl tii* lolbnrrr» " tn put *w»y ” thrtr wiv« «» •»1 >•«“ 

xvi 1«) II the tmlition» trcoulni by iUtt» two <.«*]»!«ih» «ititidrml ot 
hlrhrr «uthicitr tluw thu*r tWMtn* uutln Uir n*mr o( Mutthrw, thrn mir 
coot«ntl«n l» tha* Jnuui. whilĕt pr«*ch»n« nnblr wntimmt». «nd tncuUutui* 
litgU «II m« iplr* ol motnllty, .lUl not intcml hi« word» «l>nuld_ be cotmdrtoaa» 
■n tiiirnutublr and porutti-r law. nnr h»<! hr uny uthrr lilett thnn th»t i.( «tcm 
mtn» thr tnun* tidr <4 immmulrty sml Irrrligiim Srhlrn thini» tliat by «o 
rv»sivr un«ir, Je»u* wnntrtl to «vohl *iving oAencr erther to th« «chool ot 
Shammai «r tliut ot HDW. Vrm Uthtmt* I Hl r. a8, jt C 

Glbbon'* v«luab!c note ou thc tmripmatwn ot thc C.rr / wnol 
mtdrml * Unntratton " in the KnglUb vrt«nm. vol. iv Ittnd Ed ) p. J 

• Koran, »ur> U. 3X0. 
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aml accortilngiy lic aliDwed thc excrcise of thc powcr of <livorcc 
to hushands imiler ccrtain conditions. Hc perraitted to 
divorccd parties threc distinct and separate pcriods within 
wiiich they raight endcavour to bccorae reconciled and resumc 
their conjugal relationsiiip ; but sJioukl all atterapts at recon- 
ciliation prove unsuccesslui, thcn the third pcriod in which 
the finai scparation was deciarcd to have arriyeri, supervcned. 
In case of conjugal disputes. he advised settleraent by means 
of arbiters chosen by the two disputants. 

M. Stfdillot, than whora no Westcm writer has analyscd the 
iaws of Moliainmed better, lias thc lollowing passage on tbe 
subjcct : 

" Divorce was permitted, but subject to formalities which 
allowed (and, wc will add, recommcnded), a revocatk»n of a 
hurried or not wcll-considered rcsolution. Three successive 
declarations. at a raonth's intcrval. were neccssary in order to 
make it irrevocable.'‘ 1 

Thc reforms of Mohammcd markcd a ncw departure in the 
historj» of Eastcm legislation. He rcstrained thc powxT of 
divorce possessed by the husbands ; be gave to the women the 
right of obtaining a separation on reasonablc grounds; and 
townnis the cnd of his life hc went so far as practically to 
forbid its exercise hy the men without the intervcntion of 
arbitcrs or a judge. Hc pronounced " taldh to bc thc most 
detestable beforc God of all pcrmittcd things." for it prcvented 
conjugal happincss and interiered with tlie propcr bringing up 
of children. Thc j>crmission, therdorc. in tlie Koran though 
it gave a certain countenancc to thc uld customs. has to be rcad 
with tl»c light of thc Lawgiver’s own cnundations. When it 
is bomc in mind how intimately law and religion are connected 
jn the Isl&mic system, it will be easy to understond the bearing 
of his worcls on the institution of divorce. 

Naturally, great divcrgcncc cxists among the various sciiook 
regarcling tiie exerdse of the power of divorce by the liushand 
of hls own motion and witlumt thc intervention of the judge. 
A large and intlurnUal body of jnrists regard taldk cmanating 
from tlie iiusband as really proliibitcd, cxcept for nccessity, 
such os thc adnltery of the »ifc. Anothcr section, consisting 

•SMUlot, llidciti d*i AtaUi, vc 4 . i. p. 8). 
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chieily oi Uic MiTtaalns. 1 coosider Lildk as not permissible or 
1 aw(u 1 withont the sa.nc.tion ol tlic Hdkim ush-shara'. Tbcy 
holtl that any sttch case as may justify srparation *nd tcmovc 
iatJk from tbe catcgory of l>cing Jotbidden, ahould be tcsted by 
an unbiascd jttdgc ; and, in support of thtir doctrinc, they 
rcfcr to thc words of thc Prophet already dtcd, and to his 
direction that in case of disputcs betwcen the marricd parties, 
jrrbitcrs should be appomted for Utc settlcmcnt of their 
di A e j cnccs. 

lltc Hanaiis, thc Malikis. tlie Shafe‘ls and the bulk of thc 
Shialts hotd tolSk to be permitUd, though thcy regard tlie 
cJtercisc of the power wilhout any cause to be unlawtul. 

The Radd ul-Muht&r, aitcr stating thc arguments against the 
proposition that talJk is unlawtul, proceeds to say, " no doubt, 
it is forbidden, but it bccomes mubdh (permitted) for certain 
outside reasons, and Uus is the mcamng oi thosc jurists who 
hold that it is rcally torbidden." 

Although " thc Pathers of Utc Church " Iiave takcn up thc 
tcmporary pcrmission as the {>ositive rule. and ignored many 
of the pTindpIes of equity inculcated by the Mastei, the rules 
taid down by the lcgists are far more humane and just towards 
women than those of thc most pcrfect Roman law dcveloped 
in thc bosom of thc Church.* According to the legists. tlic 
wifc also is entiUcd to demand a separation on Uie grnund of 
ili-usagc, want of proper maintenancc, and various other 
causcs ; btii uulcss shc showcd vcry good and solid grounds for 
Uemamling the separation, shc lost hcr " settlement" or 
dowTy. In every case, when the divorce originatcd with Ute 
husband (except in cases of open inhdelity), he had to give up 
to Iter everything he sctUed upon hcr at her marriage.* 

* S«e potl. • » Latim ChrittiamUy, voJ. I. pf. 3«, 360. 

' M. SMUlut alao *poUu of the coculittou wlach locconllnR to ths Suiuutr 
doctrtaet) rcqotres thal tn soch ruses o( complclo •epanttj<'.n. pnor to Ibe 
htubund and wUo coinini; together u^ain. the Utter ihould mojry nnother 
«sd T>e divotoed »new,—.ks a very wisr mewwire which reniJerod teparatioa 
more rare Muir centuru Mohamraed for making tucli a condrtlon necessary 
(vol ili p joO). Ho ignote». that. among a pruud. )eidou>. and »enmtive race 
Hko the Arah*. anch a comiaion \r>* one ol tho «trongmt antainlot for tho 
evi} Tli» very pravetb ho rjuoiw uught to have thown tho ditgrnce whKli 
wim alUtchni to tho uuut who irauld make tu* wil» tlnougii such " * du 
Rtutug onical" 1 am ahaid. in hit ditiiko towardn Mohamraed. Sir W, 
Mtltr iorgnt that thit conditnm wsa kctended aa • check nn that other 
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The frrqut-nt admonitions in the Konin against «paratinns, 
thc repeatcd recommcndation to heal quamb by privatc 
icconcilialion, sbow tlic cxtrcme sacredness of thc marriage 
tic in the cycs of the Arab Lcgislator : 

'• If a woman fcar ill usagc or aversion from her husband. u 
shall not bc blamcablc in thero » if tlicy agrce with mutual 
agrccmcnt, for reconciliation (or agrcement) is bcst. (Men’s) 
souls are pronc to avaricc; but if ye act kindly and deal 
piously, vcrily Cod is well acquaintcd with what ye do. And 
ye will not havc it at all in your power to trtat your nrurs aliki 
triih tq*ity, cvcn though you fain wantcd to do so ; * yct yield 
not to yottr inciinations cver so much as to lcavc licr in sus- 
pensc; and if ye agrec and act pioiLsly, thcn, vcrily, t»od is 
forgiving and mcrciiuL" * 

And, again, in a preceding vcrse, it is declared: 

" And if ye fcar a brcach bctwcen tlian (man luid wifcl. 
thcn scnd a judgc choscn from his family and a judge clioscn 
from ber (amily ; if tlicy desirc a rcconciliation, Ood will cause 
theni to agrce ; vcrily, God is knowing and appriscil of all." • 
Tlie sanctity attachcd to thc institution of marriagc in the 
IsWmic systcni lias dtlicr not bcen apprchenilcd or sudkieutly 
apprcciated by outsiders. " Marriagc." says tlic Aihbdh i ran- 
Naziir, "b an institution ordained for tlie prntcction ot 


" revOUInc " prnclicc riic both the Jetr» tunl thc brathcn Araba. ttnrl 

Vy «ample »U> amon« tlie Chrwtians. o t rrynidiating a wtl* «1 »vrry alttsht 
occaslan. »t rvery outbuntt ot scnsrlee-t itosMoti or capricc Thli check wj» 
intcndrd to cantn.l ons ol the imnt «n»itlve natiou» ol Uic «uth. by «cUng 
on thc •tionKest lceiing c 4 their nature. the sense trf hooour (compttre Sttl*. 
/'rxhmi«jfy iMsonnu. p IJ4I 5j» \V Muir alao lorgot thnt many <d the 
SJnite dociors do not rccogntse thc ohltc»tmti or \*lulity cd tl» wile » being 
inttrrinl to > third persoo, ptior to het b«ii>K t*kcn bock (eotttpare Mttkohn. 
Uttio *v e/ Pmm. vtd. li. p. »41. ttad Uw MalnU, tn loa>). 

For my part, I belirve in the correctnn» ol the coo»trnctian. n»md> , Ihttt 
-* -*- t»ys, " Whcn ve divorce women. and the time lor msding 


whicli iwjuire» the mterecntioo ol u third pcraon. 

» The Arttbic espre^iioD implia " 11 wlll be commrmluhlr," etr 


* Tltis (araltthas «nothci arKumcnt ttgsinit those Mohamtnedans wlio hold 
that thr devtlap*d laws ul Islira allow pl.itality <4 wlvr» It bring «lerlarcd 
tlint " equity " i» beyond hitman power to olwervc. wc must natutaUy mi« 
th&t the I^KiUatw hml in vww the metginK td the lowes tn U»e higher ptin- 
ctple. and the abohtirm ol s nutom whkh thongh necessttry tn »otne *tnte ot 
society. i» oppoecd to the latet drvela]iment ol thouRbt nnd rootttlt. 


* Korui. »unt iv 128. ijt>. 


1 Koian. »un tv. JJ 
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socicty, and in ordcr th.it human beings may guard themsclvcs 
from (oulncss and unchastity.” " Marriage is a sucramcnt, 
insomuch (hat in thts world it is an act of 'ibddal or worship. 
(or it prc.scrves ntankind free from pttllutinn." . . ." It U 
iustitutn! by <liviuc coramaud araong mentbcrs of tltc buman 
spedes.” " Marriagc when treatcd as a contract is a pet- 
mancnt rclationship based on mutual conscnt on Ihu part of 
a man and a woman betwecn whom thcre is no bar to a tawtul 
tmion." 

It has bccn frcqucntly said that Moliammed allowcd ltis 
iollowcrs, besides thc four lrgitimatc wivcs, to «akc to thcm- 
sclvcs any numbcr of femalc slaves. A simple statcment o( 
the reguLition nn this point «rill shf>w at oncc how opposed this 
nution is to tlte truc prcccpts of Islam. ” Whoso among you 
hath not the means to marry a free bclicving woman, tlien lct 
him marry such of \uur maid-scrvants whom your right hands 
posscss and who arc bdicvers. This is allowcd unto him 
among you who is afr.iid of committing sin ; but i! ye ubstain 
from aliying yourscH with <lavcs, it will bc bctter ft>r ydu." 

On this slcnder basis, and perhaps on somc lcinpnrary and 
accidrntal circnmstances connectcd witlt thc carly risc nf the 
Moslcm commonwealth, havc our lcgists bascd tlK’ nsage ol 
holding (jdnas) fcmale slas-es. And this, though opposed to 
thc spirit of thc Master‘s prcccpts. has givcn rise to somc uf 
thc strongest animadvcrsioi» of rival religionists. 

Concubinagc, thc union of pcople standing to each othei in 
tlu' relation of mastcr and slavc. without the sauction of 
tnatrimony, existed among thc Aral», the Jcws, the Christiatts, 
and all the neighhouriug natiims. Thc Pn>phct did not in tlte 
beginning denouncc the custom, but tow.irds thc end of his 
career he expirssly hirbade it. 

“ And yvu are permitled to marry virtuous wonieit wbo arc 
bclievcrs, and virtuous womcn of those who have beeu givcn 
thc Scripture» bclorc you, whcn you liave pn>vi<led them llielr 
portions, living chastcly wilk them without fomicution, and not 
taking concubines." 1 

Comparc the spirit of thc first part of this cnmmandmcnt 
with the exclusivcness of Christian ecclcsiastiasm, which 

» Sor* V. y 
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rcfustd to rccoguisc as valkl or lawlul tlic tuiioit ot u Clinsuun 
with a non-Christian. Tlu: stakc frequcntly was thc lot ol thc 
*• iniidel ” who indulged in the tcmcrity of marrying a 
Christian. Mohammeds rulc was a distinct advance in 
humanity. 

Tlie probibition directcd against Moslcm womcn «itering 
into marriagc with non-Moslcms, which has hiraishcd a handle 
for attacks. was founded upon reasons of policy and the ncces- 
sities of thc carly commonwealth. 

It cannot be denied that several institutions whidi the 
Musulmans borrowctl from the pre-Islamic pt-riod, " the Days 
of Ignorancc," and which exist simply as so many sur\'ivals ol 
an oldcr growth, have had the tendcncy to rctard tlie advance- 
mcnt ol Moliammcdan nations. Among thcm the systcm ol 
thc scclusion of womcn is onc. It had been in practice among 
most ol the nations of antiquity Irom the carhest timcs. Tlic 
gynaikonitis was a iamiliar institution umong tlic Athcnians: 
aud tlte inmates of an Athenian harem wcre as jcalously guaidcd 
Irom the public gazc as tlie members of a Persian houschold 
then, or of an Indian household now. Tlie gy naikoMtnoi. likc 
thcir Oricntal counterpart, werc the laithlul wardcrs of f«nale 
privacy, and rigorously watchcd over the ladies of Athcns. 
The sĕclusion of womcn naturally gavc birtli to thc caste of 
Hciairai, various members of whom playcd such an important 
part in Athcnian history. Were it not for tbc cxtmordinary 
and almost inexplicable spectadc presented by the Byzantine 
empire and modern Euroi>c and Amcrica, wc should have said 
that in every sodety, at all advanced in the arts of civiliscd 
life, thc growtli o! the unhappy dass of beings whosc cxistence 
is alikc a reproach to humanity and a disgracc to cnilisation, 
was duc to thc withdrawal of wonien from the legitimate 
exerrise of their ennobling, purifying, and liumanising inllucnce 
over tbe minds of mcn. Thc human mind. whcn tt docs not 
pcrceivc thc purc, luinkcrs aftcr thc impurc. Tlic Baby- 
lonians, the Etruscam, the Athenians und thc pre-Islamitr 
Meccans lurmsh thc bcst exemplification of this view in ancicut 
timcs. Tlie enormity of thc sodal canker cating into thc hcart 
and poisoning tbe life-blood of nations in modera times is 
due. liowever, to thc spread of a godlcss materialism covercd 
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with a tljiu venecr of religion, be it Giristianity, be it Moham* 
medunism, nr any other form oi creed. Motianuned luui. in 
carly Hfe. nbservctf with pain and sorrow the depwity 
prcvailing among the Meccans, and he took tlie moat effectivc 
step suiled to thc age and the people to stamp out the evil. 

" Uy iiis sevcrc Iaws at hret.” to use the expressivc language 
of Mr. Bosworth Sraith, ” and by thc strong moral sentimcnt 
atottsed by thcse laws altcrwards, hc has succeeded, down to 
this vcn- day. aiui to a grcaler cxtent than has cver bcen 
tlie case elsewhcre, in freeing ail Moharamedan countries ”— 
wherc they are not ovcrgrown by foreign excrcsccnces—" Irora 
those prolessional outcasts who live by thcir own misery, 
and, by their existence as a recognised class. are a standing 
reproach to every mcmljer of the socicty of which they form 
a part." 

Tlie system of fcmalc scclusion undoubtedly i»ssesses many 
advantagcs in the social well-heing of unsettlcd and uncultured 
communities ; and even in countries, wliere the divcreity of 
ctilture and moral conceptiotis is great. a modified fonu of 
seclusion is not absolutely to be deprecated. It prevails at 
thc prescnt moment, in lorms raore or less strict. among 
nations for removcd from Moslem iniluences, to whicli is 
ascribed thu cxistencc of thc custom in India and othcr Oriental 
countries. In Corca, fcmalc scclusion is carried to thc hcight 
of ahsurdity. In Cliina and among thc Spanish colonies of 
South Amcrica. whidt are not within the immediate ambit of 
the Europ an social code. thc Purdah ia still observed. Tlie 
Prophet of Islam found it existing among the Persians and 
othcr Oriental communities ; hc pcrceived its advantages. and 
it b possible that. in view of the widespread laxity of tnorals 
anmng all classes of pcoplc, lie rccoraraendcd to the womcn-folk 
t!ic obsetvancc uf privacy. But to suppose that he cvcr 
intcndcd lus rccommcndation should assiunc its prescnt 
inelustic fonn, or tliat hc <ver aUowed or cnjoincd tlie iccluiion 
of womcn. is wholly opposed to the spirit of his rcforms. Thc 
Koran itsclf affords no warrant for holiling that the sedusion 
of women is a part of thc ncw gospcl. 

" O Proplict ! speak to thy wives and to thy daughters. ond 
to the wives of tlic Faithful, that they Ict thcir wrappcrs fall 
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low Tlius vrill thcy moro easily bc known, and Ihcy wll not 
bc affrontcd. God is indulgent. merciful.'‘ • 

" And spcak to the bclicving womcn, that tlujy relrain their 
looks and ot»ser\'c continwicc ; and tliat they display not thcir 
ornaroents except those which are cxtcrnal, and that tbey 
draw thcir kerchicis ovcr their bosoma." * 

Dircctions casy to undrretand * in the midst ui the social and 
moral chaos from wliich hc was cndeavnuring, under Gods (inld- 
ance, to evolve order,—wise and bcnchcent injunctinnshaving 
for thcir objcct thc promotion of dcccncy among women, the 
impruvemcnt of their dross and demcanour. and their protoc- 
tion from iusult.* It is a mistake, thcreiore, to supposc thero 
is an\ihing in the law uhich tcnds to the pcrpetiuition of thc 
(ustom. Considerable light is thrown on thc Lawgiver's 
iccommendation for lemale privacy. by thc romarkable im- 
munity from rostraint or seclusion whidi thc members of bis 
iamily always enjoyed. ‘Ayesha. the daughter of Abti Hakr, 
uiio was marhcd to Mobammed on Khadfja's death, personally 
conductcd the insurrectionary mov«ncut ugainst Ali- Shc 
commanded hcr own troops at tbe lamous " Battlc of thc 
CtuneL" Fatitna, Utc dauglitcr ol thc Prophet. olten tix>k 
part in the discussions rcgarding the siiccession to Uie Caliphate. 
Thc grand-daughtcr of Mohammed, Zainah the sistcr of Husain, 
shiddcd hcr youthful ncphcw from the Ommeyyades alter thc 
butchery of Kerbcki. Hcr indomitablc spirit awed oquaily thc 
fcrocious Obaidullali ibu Ziyad and thc pitilcss Yerld. 

Thc dtpravity of morals. whidi had sappcd thc foundatioiu 


* Sun» xzxliL 59 * Sur» xxiv. 31, 

» ThuKe who h*v* tnveDr(i in iturope«iii»cd Egypl and m the Levant wiil 
umlnnUm! Iinw ntceawy dirnrtiom murt hav« hern in tboie nmc*. 

* liamiiton, th* traniUtor ol thr Htddya m hii praiimuury •liKtmrw 

draling with the «w* tyf Atomtttalumt, U» thr (ollowing : “ S «iihjrct wlutb 
involvct n vart varirty ol frivoioui» mattrr. aml mu«t b« ton-tdotrd chieUv 
itt thn lichl ol » trrmtne upon fnof»uly sml Jttmntn In it b parUcsUrly 
«iuhitcd the «crupulott» altmtion ruul to lcmaie moderty. and tbe avokUnc( 
ol every nct which utay tend to violate II, evm in thonght. It ti rnttatkAbir. 
howcvTf. that tbt» doc» om amouut to that u uiluno» oi wranen 

■uppowd t.y wmr wriler» In iact, thi. «erJosicm ia a tcnilt ol ,or 
p»*Jr. and o-rt of *ny Ut*t *•)»»<***. « a n -«u» In thi» »nd wvrrul rthrr 
part» ot ths HttU\a Scither u it 3 curtom BnivemQy iriwalmt in Moham 
malan countnr»" Maraden, m hi. Trmili, uyi: '' The Anli Kttler. tn 
Javn neva oiwntj th* cuMmn. and llte Javancvr Mnaulman wouico m|oy 
the same amonirt ol liccdom aa thctr llutch rj-»— " 
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of soclcty among tl\c pre-Isliiniir Arabs, as wcll aa auttmg thc 
Jcwn and thc Christians, urgently necdcd Mitru: correction. 
Rie Prophct\s counad rogarding the privacv of wtmicn scrvcd 
undoubtetlly tc* stcm thc tide of imraorality, and to prevent 
tltc diRusinn among tiis lollowcrs of thc custora of disgtuscd 
,»lyandry. whidi had eddently. untll thcn, ejustcd among 
thc pagan Arabs. 

According to von Hammcr. " the hatem is a sanctuary : « 
i» nroliibited to strangcrs. not becausc wrnncn arc considcred 
unworthy of conhdence, but on acciiunt of the sacredness with 
wiiich custon» and manncrs bvcst thcm, Thc degree of 
rrvcrence whidi is accordcd to women throughoot highcr 
.\vjia and Europe (among Mohanuncdan «ominumtics) ia a 
raattcr capable of the clearest «lemonstratiun. 

Thc idcalisation of womanh«xxl is a naturai charactcnstic of 
aU tlic highest natures. But nationa» pridc and religious 
bigtitry havc givcn risc to two diveigcnt tb*.*<iric4 re*garding 
the social cxaltation of womcn among the culturcd classes in 
modcrn Christciulom. Tlie onc uttributes it to Muriolatry. *ho 
othcr to Medi*val chivalrv’. alkged to bc thc offspring of 
Teutonic institutions. Of Christianity. in its rclation to 
womaukind, the less said Uic licttcr. ln the early ages. wlicn 
thc rcligion of the peoplc. liigh aml low. thc ignorant aml 
educaied, consistetl only of the adoration of tht- motlicr of 
Jesus, the Churcli of Cbrist had placed thc scx under a ban. 
isilbrr altcr latlicr had writtcn upon the aiormitics of w.imcn, 
tlieir t*vil tendencics. thcir inconcdvablc malignity. TeriulUan 
representcd thc general fccling in a book m wliich hc dcscribcd 
w< >men as " the dcvil’s gatcway, thc unscaler of the forbiddcn 
trec, tbe dcscrter of the divine law, the dcstroycr of Go«T* 
imagc—nian." Anothcr authority dcdarcd with a rcvoIUng 
cynitism, " omong womeu lic sought for chastity but foimd 
nonc." Chrysostom, who is rccogniscd us a saint of high 
merit, " interprctcd thc gcncral opinion of thc Kathers, s»y» 
Lccky. ” when he pronounccd wumcn to bc a ncccssary cvil. 
u natural tcmptaticm, a desirable calamity. a domesttc pcril. 
a dcadly fasdnation, a pnintcd iU. ' Tlie orthodox Church 
cxcludcd women {rom thc excrdse of aU rdigious (unctions 
«cccptiug the lowUcst. Thcy wcrc cxcluded absolutdy from 
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society : the)' wcre prohibited Ironi appcaring in public. from 
going to fcasts or banqucts. Tlicy wcrc dircctcd to rntiaiii in 
stchtsion, to obscrve sitencc, to obey thcir husbands, and to 
apply thernsclves to weacing and spiuning and cooking. If 
they cvcr wcnt uut tliey wcre to bc clnthed frora head to foot. 
Such was thc position of women in Giristianity when Mariolatry 
was rccognlsod and practised by all classes. In latcr tiraes, and 
in thc gloomy interval which elapsed between the ovcrthrow of 
the Westem cmpire and ttie rise of modcm society in Europc, 
a penod whicli lias becn described as onc of " rapinc, faJsehood, 
tyranny, lust, and violence,” Christianity, by introducing 
convcnts and mmneries, scrved, in somc respects, to ixnprove 
the Iot of >vomcn. This qucstiorukle amctioration, however, 
was onty suitcd for an agc when the abduction of women was 
an everyday occuiTence. and the dissotutcness of morais was 
sucli as to dely description. But thc convents were not always 
the haunts of virtue, nor the inculcation oi cchbacy the surest 
salcguard of chastity. The Rcgislruin Visitationtm. or the 
diary of thc pastoral snsits of Arclibiskop Rigaud, thmws a 
pccultar tiglit upon tbc state of morality and thc piwtion .if 
the scx during Uie must gtorious epoch of the Age of Paitti. 
Thc risc of Protestantisra madc no diUcrcnce in thr Miciat 
mnditions or in the conception of tawjTrs regarding the statns 
of women. Jesus had treated woman vrith hunianity: bis 
foltowers excluded her from justicc. 

The othcr tlieory to which we have advertcd is in vogue 
among thc romanceurs of Europe. They havc represcntcd eacli 
historical figurc in the Middlc Ages to bc a Bavard or a Crichton. 
Tlie age of chivalr>* is gencraUy supposed to ext«md from the 
bcginning of tlie cighth to the closc of the fourteenth ccntnry 
—a pcriod, be it noted, almost synckronous with the Saraccnic 
domination in Spain. But, during this pcriod, in spitc of rhe 
hato whicb poctry and romance have cast around the conditions 
of socicty, womcn were thc frequent subjects of violence. 
Forcc and lraud wcrc thc distinguishing diaractcristics of tlic 
Rotden agc of Chmtian chivalry. Roland and Arttiur werc 
nmbs until thc West came in contact witli the civilisation 
ond culture of thc East. Ctiivalry was not the product of thc 
wilds of Scandinavia or of the glooray torests of Gcrraany 
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prophrry and duvulry ahke wt-rt thc childn n u( thc dcscrt- 
Frt»iu thc dc&trrt issucd Moscs, Jesus, and Mnhainmrd; (rom 
the descrt issucd 'Antar. Hanua. and AIL 

The condition of womcn ainong the Arabs settled in the dties 
and villagcs. who had adoptcd the loose notions of morality 
prcvalent among the Syriam». Persia n s. and Romans, was. as 
wt* have already statcd, degradcd in thc cxtrerae. Among 
soroe of the nomads, however, they enjoycd great (rccdom, 
and cxcrcised much induence over the (ortunes of their tribes. 
" Tliey wcre not, as among the Grceks," says Pentm, “ thc 
creatures of misery.” Thcy accompanied the worriors to 
kattle. and inspired thcm to heroism; thc cavalicrs rushcd into 
the hghts singing tlie praises o( sister. wife, or lady-love- The 
gucnlon of thdr loves wras the highest prire of their prtrwess. 
Valotu- and gcnerosity were the greatest virtucs <A the mcn, 
and chastity tliat of the women, An insult odered to a wuman 
of a tribe would set in Aatne tbe desert tribes from cnd to end of 
tbe peninsula. Thc " Sacrilcgious Wars,” which lasted for (orty 
ycars, and wcre put an end to by the Prophet. had thcir origin 
in an insult odcred to a young girl at one of tlic (airs of Okiz. 

Mohammed rendered a htiul custom into a pcrmancnt creed, 
and rmbodied respect for womcn in his revclations. With 
many dircctiom. which rcdcct the rude and patriarchal 
simplidty of the agc. his rcgulations breathe a more rhivalrous 
spirit towards the sex tlian is to be found in thc teachings of 
the older mastcrs. Isl&m, like Christinnity, is diflcrent with 
didcrent individuals and m di£ferent ages, but on the whole, 
trtte ehivalry is niorc intimatcly assodatcd with truc IslAm 
than witli any other (orm of positive faith or sodal imtitutiun. 

Tlie hcro of Islam, thc truc disdple of thc (ounder of the 
Hil/-ut-Fuzul. was as rcady with lance aiul sword to do battle 
with God's encmies as to redress the wrongs of the wcak and 
opprcssed. Whether on thc plains of Irdk or nearcr horne. 
thc cry of distress never (ailcd to bring the tnailed knight to 
thc succour of thc hclpless and suffering. His decds translated 
into lcgends, and carried from the tenl to the palace. luive 
serwd to induencc the prowcss of succccding agts. The caliph 
in his banqueting-hall puts down tlie half-tasted bowl on being 
told that an Arab maidcn, carricd intocaptivity by the Romans, 
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had cricd out. ” Why docs not Abd uJ-Malik rotne U> my lielp ? ” 
—lie vows tliat no winc or watcr shall wct his Ups until hc luis 
rcleased tlie inaidcn from hondogc. Portliwith hc nuirche> his 
troujw upon the Roman caitilTs, and only when the maiden has 
attained lier libcrty is lic freed from his vow. A Mogul cm- 
pcror, 1 sorc pressed by rclentless foes, is marehing towards ihc 
fnmtiers wlien he rcccives thc bracelet of an alien quccn—tite 
token of brothcrhood and call for succour. Hc ahandons his 
own nccessitics. rctraces his steps, defeats her focs, and then 
resumcs his march. 

Oelsncr ralk 'Antar " the fatiicr of chivalry/’ Ali was its 
beau-idcai—an impersonation of gallantry, of bravery, of 
gcnerosity , pure, gcntlc, and lcarned. " without fear and witli- 
out reproacli," he set the world thc noblcst cxample of chival- 
rous grandcur of character. His spiiit. a pure rellection of 
tliat of the Master, overshadowed the Islamic world, and loimcd 
tlwr animating gcnius of succceding ages. The wars of tite 
Crusades brought barbarian Europc into contact with the 
civilisation of thc IsiAmic East, and opcned its eyes to tlie 
tnagniilccncc and rciinemcnt of thc Mosicms; but it was 
cspedolly tlic inAucnces of Mohamrocdan Andalusia on thc 
ueiglibounng Christian provinces wiiidi led to tlte introduction 
of chivalry into Europc. Tiu- troubadours, the trouveurs of 
Southern France, and tlie minnesingers of Gerinany, who sang 
of k>ve and honour in war, were the immcdiate disdples ot tlte 
romancmrs of Cordova, Granada, and Malaga. Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, cven Tasso and Chauccr, derivcd tlieir inspiration 
from the Islimic fountain-hcad. But thc coarsc hobits and 
tboughts of the barbarian hordes of Europe communicated a 
chararter of grossness to pure chi\Tilr>'. 

In thc eariy centnries of Isiam. almost until the cxtinction 
of thc Sornccnic empire in the East, women continued to occupy 
as cxaltcd a position as in modcm society. /uiraiilu, the wife 
ol Hiriin. piays a conspicuous part in the liustory of the age, and 
by lier vlrtucs, as wdl as by lier accomplisiiments, Icaves an 
iiutioured namc to posterity. Humaida, tiie wife of Fariik, a 

1 Th* Empcmr Itumiritn. pirr»nf\J by tb* Alghans, recojyal, on hlt tn»rrb 
to Cahul. the bracclet (rom llic Jodlipu/ quccn. uiut st o»c« csme to her lictp 
I hsvr mittiOonrd t«ro imt* ik<-> i<( Monlrm Uiivntr>*. whk h migkt Uc multt]dicd 
bt hnodrrds 
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Mcilinitc ritUcn. Irit f»»r many ycari thc solc goardian ol lu-r 
minur snn. cducatcs him U» bccnme unc al thc mtwt dtetinguishctl 
iurisconsults of thc day. 1 Sukaina. or Saklna. thc «laughtcr «>( 
IiusAin,* aiul the gmnd-daughter of Ali. w;w thc mc*t brtlhant. 
most accompliahcd. and most yirtuous wroman of her titnc. 

*• u diuiu- dcs tiames dc son tcmps. la phts belle, la plus graricuso. 
hi phw brilbuite de quaiitfe.” as Pcnron calls hcr. Hcrscll no 
mcan schnlar, slie pructl the converse of lcarned and ptous 
iieoplc. The ladies uf thc Prophet s family were notcd for 
thcir lcaming. thcir virtues. and their strcngtli of character. 
Buran. the wifc of thc Caliph Mamun. Umm-ul-I«azl. Mdmtos 
sister. marricd to the eighth lmam of the housc uf Ah. Unun 
ul-liahlb, Mamun s daughter. werc all (amous for thcir scholar- 
ship. In the fifth century of thc Hegira. the Sheikha Shulula, 
dcsignatcd Pahhr itn-nisa ( * thc glory of women ”), lecturcd 
ptibiicly. nt thc Cithedral Mosquc of Bagdad. to large 
audicnccs on literaturc. rheturic. and poetry. Slic occupics In 
the annals of Islim a position of cquality with the most dis- 
tinguished 'ulama. What would have bcfallen tliis bdy liad 
sjie Amirishcd among the fellow-religionists ol St. Cyril can bc 
jiulgcd by thc fatc of Hypatia. Possibly she would not l»ave 
iM^cn toni to pieces by cnthusiastic Christians. but sh«- would, 
to * ecrtainty. !uivc bcen bumt as a witch. 7A\ ul-Herama. 
comiptcd into Zcmma, M the liou-h.-art.*‘ the hcrotoc of many 
bnttlcs. fought side by side witli the bravesl kmglus.* 

Thc imprnvemcnt effected m thc position of woraen by the 
Pmphet of Arabia has been acknnwledgcd hy all unprejudiced 
writcrs. though it is still thc (ashiun with bigote.1 contro- 
vcrsialists to say the lslimic systcm Inwcrcd thr statu» «»f 
wotnnn. No falscr ralumny has bcen lcvel!ed at thc great 
Pmphct. Ninctr.cn ccuturirs «>f progressive dcvclopmcnt 
working with the legacv of a prior drilimion. undrr the inost 
favourahlc nicial und clhnatic conditlons. liavc trudcl to pbce 

« Flr6k vu iwit lor Iwmty mw y«u» aupuml i« war» ta KI>«>rt»Sa. 
Ltis «»'• iuum 1» RAbya-ar Kay. , . . 

•ItUKun mi roaninl to oq« ol Uw Uattglilrr. ol \ cxdjard. the la»t 
CnAwinw ol Pctnia 
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womcn, in most countries o! CUristcndoin. on a iiiglicr soctal 
lcvel tlian thc mcn,—liavc givcn birtli to a codc of ctiquettc 
which, at lcast ostcnsibly. rccognises the right of wnmen to 
highcr social respect. But what is their lcgal position evcn in 
thc raost advanced communities of Christcndom ? Until very 
reccntly, cven in England, a marricd woman possesscd no 
rights indcpcntlcntly of hcr husband. lf thc Moslem woman 
does not attain in anothcr hundrcd years, the social position 
of hcr European sistcr, there will be time enough to declatm 
against Islim as a system and a dispensation. But tlie Teachcr 
who in an agc when no country. no sysicm. no community gave 
any right to woman. maidcn or marricd, motlter or wife, who, 
in a country where tlie birth of a daughter was considered a 
calamity.secured to the sex rights which arconlyunwillinglyand 
under pressure bemg conceded to them by the civilised naticras 
in the twcnticth century, deserves the gratitudc of humanity. 
If Mohammed had done nothing morc. his daiin to be a bene- 
hictor of mankincJ would have been indisputable. Even under 
thc laws as tiiey stand at present in the pages of tlie legists, thc 
legal position of Moslem females roay be said to compare 
favourably with that of European women. We havc dcalt in 
anotlier place at length with this subject. We shatl do no 
more here than glance at the provisions of the Moslem codes 
rclating to womcn. As long as she is unmarried shc remuins 
under tiie parental roof. and until she attains her majority she 
is. to somc extcnt, under thc control of the father or liis repre- 
sentative. As soon. however, as shc is of age, the law vcsts 
in lier all thc right» which belong to her as an indepcndent 
human being. She Ls cntitled to share in the inheritance af 
her purents along with hcr brothers, and tliough thc proportion 
is didercnt, thc distmction b (oundcd on the relative position 
of brother and sister. A woman who is ui » jurit can undcr no 
circumstanccs be marricd without hcr own exprcss consent, 
'* not cven by the sultan." • On her marriagc slic docs not 
lose licr individuality. Shc docs not ceose to lw a scpurute 
membcr of society. 

'Ccntuiies «(tc the |ninciple «u Uhl ilown by Uie Mmlern |uii*t». llie 
lowinpu aml chkt* ol t hmtmtiom wne m the hahtt ot lrax4l.lv maiTyinn 
wirmrn to thrir <ub|«da. 
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An antr-nuptial «ttlrment by thr husband in favoor of the 
wife is a necessaiy condition. and on his iailure to make a 
«ttlemcnt thc law prcsumes one in accordance with die sociai 
position of tlic wifc. A Moslem roaiTiage is a avd act, needmg 
STpricst. rcquiring no cercmonial. The contract of nurmge 
givel thc man no powcr over the woraan . ^n^cyond 
what tiie law dehnw. and none whatever upon her goods and 
propcrty Her rights as a mother do not dcpendfor thor 
recopution «pon the idiosymcrasies of mdr^dual^dges. Her 
camings acquired hy hcr «jwn excrttons cannot bc wasted by 
a prodigal husband. nor can she be iU-trcated wrth impumty 
by onc who is brutal. She acts. if sui juns, m all mattcrs 
which reh.tr .» lrereell and hor property in her own 
right. without thc intcrvention of husband or fathcr. bhc can 
Um hcr debtors in the open courts. without the neoewty of 
joining a next fricnd, or under cover of licr husband s name. 
She continues toexerrise. after she has passed from her Jjthers 
housc into her husband s home. all the nghts wluch the law 
gives to men. All the privileges which belong to her as a 
woman and a wiic are secured to her. not by . lh ® 
which " comc and go." but by the actual text m the book ol 
Uw. Taken as a whole. lier status is not more unfavourable 
than tiiat of many Europcan womcn. whilst in many respects 
she occupics a decidedly bctter position. Hcr comparattvely 
backward condition is thr result of a want oi culture aroong 
thc community gencrally. rathcr than of any spcciai feature 
in the laws of the fathers. 


CHAPTER VI 


BONDAGE (SLAVERV) 

And as to yonr »lavcs. see that ye thcm u yc f«ed yout*eivo 
and clothe them aa ye « lothe your*elve»—T h* Prophit. 


S LAVERY in some of its features has been aptly comparcd 
with polygamy- Likc polygamy, it has existed among 
oll nations, and lms died away with the progrcss of 
human thought and tbc growth of a sense of justice among 
tnankind. Iake polygamy it was thc natural product of 
passion ;ind pride so strongly marketl In certain pliases of 
thc communal and individual dcvclopment. But unlike 
polygamy, it bears from its outset the cuise of inltcrent 
injustice. 

In thc carly stagcs, whcn humanity has not risen to the full 
apprcciation of the redprocal rights and duties of man ; when 
laws arc the mandates of onc, or of thc fcw, for the inany; 
when tl»e will o£ the strong is the rule of life and the guiile of 
conduct—thcn thc necessary inequality, social, physieal. or 
mcntal, engendered by nature among tlie human race, invari- 
ably takes the iorm of slavery, and a system springs into 
existencc which allows absoiute powcr to the superior over the 
inierior. 1 Tliis complcte subscrviency of tlic wcak to the 
strong has helpcd tlic latter to escape from tlie legendary curse 
laid <in nuin—" In the sweat ol thy facc shalt thou eat brcad 
tiil thou return to thc ground," and allowed them to employ 
the leisure tlius acquircd in congcnial pursuits. " 'Ilie simple 
wish," says the author of Ancieni Lau>. " to use the bodily 
powers of onother person as the means of ininistering to om?’s 


• Comp througboot Vlnfiwnu* itl CrotiMdtt twr l'f.Ut iti Ptmpltt i* 
lErtropr, by Miximo dr Oiaioenl D'AIUccourt, Piri», 18051. 
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own ease or pleasure, is doubtless thc toundation o! slavery. 
and as old as human nature." 1 

The practice of slavery is co-eval with human eaistence. 
Historically. ita traccs are visible in nvery age and in ev-ery 
nation. Its germs were developcd in a savage state ol sodety. 
and it continued to Aourish evcn when the progress of material 
civilUation had done away with its ncccssity. 

The Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, and the ancient (iermans.* 
—peoplc whose legal and social insUtutions havc most aHected 
modem manncrs and customs,—recogniscd and practised both 
kinds of slavery, prtedial senritude as well as household 

slavery. . 

Among the Hebrews, Irom thc commencemcnt ot tbeir 
caistencc as a nation, two forms of slavcry were practiscd. The 
Israelitc slave. given into bondage as a punishment for crime 
or for thc payment of a debt, occupierl a higher position than 
a slave of alien birth. Tbe law albwcd the lormer his liberty 
altcr six years of scmtnde, unless he refused to avail himscll 
of his right. But the foreign slavt*s. whetlier belonging to the 
people whom the Israelitcs had reduced into absolute helotage 
by a merciless systcm of warlare, or whcthcr acquired in 
treacherous lorays or by purchase, wcre cntirely cxduded from 
the benehts ol this arnuigemcnt, an arrangcment made in a 
spirit of national partiality aiul charactcristic. isolation.* Thc 
lot <>! tbesc bondsmcn and bondswomcn was one of unmitigated 
hardship. Hclots of Uic soil or slaves of the house. hated and 
despised at tlie samc time, thcy lived a life of perpetual drudgery 
in thc senrice ol pitiless masters. 

Christianity. as a systcm and a crecd, raised no protcst 
against slaverv. cnlorccd no rulc, inculcated no principlc for 
the mitigation of tlie evil. Excepting a few rcmarks on the 
diaobcdience of slavcs, 4 and a gencral advice to masters to give 
scrvants tlieir due, the teachings of Jesus, as portrayed in tlic 
Christian traditions. contained nothing expressive ol «lis- 
approval of bondage. On thc contrary. Christianity enjoined 


i Maino. Aneitni I.au. p. 104. 

• Cj»» r (D. OM GM. Uh. vl ). Tadtuo (D» MoriAju ap «4, *j). 
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on thc slive absolutc submission to thc will c*f his or her pro- 
prk-tor It found slavcr\' a rccognised institunon of the 
cmpire; it adopted the system without any cndcavoor to 
miricatc its baneful character. or to promote its gradual 
abolition. or to impn»ve the status of slavcs. Undcr the avi 
law. slaves wcre mere chattcb. They remained v> undcr lie 
Christian domination. Slavery bad flourisI>ed among the 
Romans from thc carliest timcs The slavcs. wbether of nat»vc 
or of loreign birth. whcther a<:quircd by war or purchase. wcre 
reearded simply as chattels. Their masters posstssed the 
rwwer of liie and deatl. over thcm. But that gradmd unproye- 
nurnt wliich liad raisetl the archaic laws of thc Twclye Tables 
to the comprehensive code of Hadrian. did not faU to introduce 
some amcUoration in tlie condition of thc slav«. In sptte 
however. of the changcs which the humamty or the wtsdoro o! 
the emperors had cAected in the old laws. the person of thc 
slave was ateolutelv subject to tlie will of the mastcr Each 
magnatc of the empire possessed thousands of slay«. who wem 
tortured and subjected to lashings for thc most trivial of faults. 

Thc introduction of the rcltgion of Jesua into Europca(Tected 
human chattelltood only in its relation to thc priesthood, A 
jlaye could becomc frec by adopting monarhtsm, tf not claimed 
within thrcc ycars.* But in other respects. slavery Aounshed 
as rouch arnl in as varied sltapes as under thc pagan dommatton. 
Tlte Digest, compilcd under a Cliristian empcror. pronotmced 
slavcry a constitution of the law of naturc ; and the Code nxod 
the maximum price of slaves according to thc prolesstons for 
which tltey werc intended. Maniages bctween slavea wctc 
not legal. and bctween tho slave and the frce were prohibttcd 
under severc penalties.» The natural rcsult was unrestramed 
concubinage, «hich cven the clcrgy rccognised and practised. 

Suclt was slavery undcr the most advanccd system of laws 
lcnown to the ancicnt world. lltcse laws reAectcd the wtsdotn 
of thirteen centuries, and towards the close of thcir devek>p- 

• Comp. Milmio. Utim ChrUtUnUy. vol ». p. 35 »- 

i On» (tf tbn Daniihmnnti wti, tf a free woman ma.iricd a 5lavo, ib< wm 
to to dShwid tbe tmrnt aiivc. Comp. the «plawlld thcm^U 

■poloccttc <baptcr ot Mtlnv*n oo Uit sobjcct. Istin Chtutmnih. wt ii- 

•Comp MUnuti, LaHm CirhHanUy. voL iL p. 360; •twl »l»0 Dtl C«njC», 
ConaMma. 
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raent had engruitrd upon thcmsclycs some «f 

tbe teachings of one of Ihc greatcst moral preceptors of the 

"whh tlie establishment of thc Wcstcm and 
barians on thc ruins of thc Roraan cmptrc, bcsides pe 
slavery. tcrritorial semtudc scarccly known to the Rom . 
became gencral m all the newly settlcd countn». Thc vanous 
rights iLesscd by thc lords ovcr their yassals ^and «rfs 
exhibitcd a rcwlting picturc of moral dcpnmty and dc « r “ 
tion * The barbaric codcs. Uke Utc Roman. 
as an ordtnary condition of manktnd ; and tf ^ P™*®” 
was aliordcd to the slave. it was chicfly as Utc propcrty of hw 
mastcr, who alone. besides the State. had thc powcr of Ufc and 
death ovcr him. 

Christianity liad iailcd utterly in aboUshing slavcry or 
allcviating its cvQs. Tlic Church itself heH sdaves. i» nd 
niscd in espUcit terms the lawiulness of this barudul uistitutton. 
Undcr its mUuencc the grcatcst rivhians of Europc had uphdd 
slavcrv and have insistcd upon its usriulness as prevcnUng the 
incrcasc «f pauperism and Uteft.* And it was tmdcr the sime 
inlhtcnces that tlic higltly culturcd Christtaus of the Southcrn 
Stales o( North America practised thc cntclkst inhumawtics 
upon the untorttmatc bcings whom Utey hchl as slaves,—many 
oftheir owu kith.-and shcd torrcnts of blood for the main- 
tcnunce of the cuise of slavcry iit thcir mtdst. rhe lcast tra« 
of the blood of an inferior racc. howcver ImpcrcepUhle. sub- 
iccted the unfortunate being to aU thc pcnaltics of slavciy. 
Tlie whitc Christian could nevcr legitimatise the tssue of hts 
illicit cnnnection with his ncgro slave-womcn. W tth her he 
coul«i ncvcr contract a legal union. The mothcr of hts 
ihegitimatc chUdrtn and ltcr dcscendants. however rcmotc. 

~ “t.*" 

Sf .*. yssrii»r 

Cs» Jurt BM . 1. tt. C. 5, •. »7- 
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could bc sold by his icgitimate wliitc i*sue at any timc. Chris- 
tianity iailcd to grasp the spirit of its Master s teachings in 
regard to the cquality of man in the sight of God. 

Islani recogniscs no distinction of racc or colour; bbck or 
whitc, citirens or soldiers, rulers or subjccts, they are pcricctly 
cqual, not in theory only, but in practicc. In thc field or in 
the guest-chamber, in the tent or in the palace, in tlie m<isquc 
or in the markct, they mix witliout resmc and without con- 
tempt. The first Muezzin of Iskra. a devotcd adhcrent and an 
esteerncd disciple, was a ncgro slave. To tbe whitc C-hristian, 
his black Icllow-rcligionist may be his cqual in the kingdum of 
heaven, but certainly not in tbe kingdom of this world ; in thc 
reign of Christ, pcThaps, but not in the reign of Christianity. 
Tlic law may compcl him. a iargcr humanity with torrcnts of 
blood may forcc him to givc his black brotlier dvic rights. bnt 
thc pride of race and colour acknowledges no equality. and evcn 
in the house of God a strict scparation is obserecd, 

Tbe Lsl&mic tcachings dealt a blow at the inslitution of 
alavcry which, hnd it not been for the deep root it had taken 
among thc surrounding nations and the natural obhquity of 
tlie human mind. would have been completcly cxtinguished as 
soon as the gcneratinn whicli thcn practised it lud passed away. 

It has lxrcn justly contcnderl tiiat. as the promulgation of 
the laws, precepts, and teaclungs of IslSm oxtendcd cver 
twenty years. it is naturally to be espected many of thc pre- 
Iskmic institutions, which wcre ewntually abolishcd. wtre, at 
first. cither taritly permittcd or cxpressly rccogniscd. 1 In one 
of thcsc cntegories stood the usagc of slavciy. Tlie evil was 
intcrtwined with thc inmost relations of the pcople among whom 
Moluunmetl Aourished. Its cxtinction was only to be achicved 
by the continucd agency of wise and humanc laws. and nol by 
the sudden and entire emanripation of tlie cxistiug slavcs, 
which was morally and cconomically impossible. Nurnberkss 
provisious, negative as well as poritive, wrre accordingly 
introduccd in ordcr to promote and accomplisb a gradual 
enlranchisemcnt. A contrary policy would havc produccd an 
uttcr collapse ol the infant commonwealth. 

Tlie Prophet exhortetl his followcrs rcpeatedly in tlic name 

‘ TakAb ui-AkkU A (»5th R*job, 1388), p. 11«. 
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ol God to enirattcliise slaw«. “ than whkh thenr wn not an 
act morc .-uccptable to God” Hc rnkd that for certam sms 
of omission the pcnalty should be thc — 

Hc ordcrcd that slavcs sliould be allowed to purchase tlu.tr 
Utenfb7.ie U» »1 their *n.Hee: and th». u. ease U» 
ImtorLite iKtaBs bad na presen. mean» ol • “ d 
to cam in some other employment cnough for 
tt,cv should be allowcd to leave thrir masters on "y** 0 *™' 

K' HeU»opro»ided.h..snnmshonUbe«lvaneed 

to the slaves from tlic pubhc treasur>* to purchase their hherty- 
In ccrtain contingencics, it was providcd that thc slave should 
bccomc cnlranrhiaed «ithout Ihe interlerence and e«n agumt 
thc will of his master. The contract or agrccmcnt in which 
tlie least doub. was discovetwl. *»consttned nrost lavmirably 
ta .1« intcrests oi the slave. and the di e hl«t pmnuse on the 
tun of thc mastcr was made obligatory for thc purposes 
^lmnchisemcnt. He placed the duty of kuub** 
slavc on the same footing with the daims of krndred a«d 
neighbours, :uid fcllow-travellcrs. and wayfareis ;! 
manumission to the frecst cxtcnt. and Uicrcwith the g«t of a 
portion of that wcaldi which God hath given you . and 
^hibitcd sensual uses oi * mastcr s powcr ovcr thc skvc.^h 
ihe promisc of divine roercy to the wrongcd. To frec a slavc 
UtSpSllon for ignorantly slaying abeliever. and for ccrtam 
lorms of untrutli. Tl.c wholc tenor of Mohamnicd s t«chu^ 
made “ pcmianent chattcU.ood " or castc hnposstble . andttis 
simply - at. abusc of words ” to apply the word sJavery. m the 
English sense, to any status known to the legislation of UUm. 

llic Uwgiver ordained. that a fugitivc Aeeing to the 
tcmtories of lslam should at once bccome cniranchised . that 
thc child of a stave woman should follow thc 0 

fathcr, whilc the motl.er should hecome free at h» deatli .. 
thc slavc should be ablc to contract with tus mastcr for lus 
^ancipation ; and that a part of tlie ^.r-ta^ shauU bc 
devotcd to thc nuisom of tliose lield m bondage. ™* ™«*** 
werc lorbidden tc. cxact more work than was just and pttJOt. 
TUcy were ordercd nevcr to address thcar male or <BnMd«da 
bythat degrading appellation. but by tlie more affcttionate 

• Komu xxiv. 33. ete. 
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n;>m> ol " my young man." or " my young maid “ ; it was 
cnjoined that ail slaves should bc dressc.d. clothcd. and fed 
exactly as thcir mastcrs and mistresscs. Abovc all, U was 
ordercd that in no casc should thc mother bc separatcd from 
her nor brothcr from brotlier, nor father lrom son, nor 

husband from wife, nor ono rclative from another . 1 

In the moral rulcs laid down for thc treatment of those then 
in bondagc, the Arabian Teachcr did not prcscribc thc reciprocal 
duties of master and slavc iu thc onc-sidcd manner so oftcn 
viable in othcr crccds* With a deeper and tnier knowlcdge 
of human natuTc. he saw that it was not so ncediul to lay down 
thc duties thc wcak owc to the strong, as those thc strong owe 
to thc wcak. ln IslAm no discredit b attached to the status 
of slavcrv. It is an accidcnt. and not, as in the civil law and 
patristic Chrbtianity. " a constitution of nature." Zaid. the 
Irecdman of the Prophct, wasoftcn cntrustcd with Uiccoiiunand 
of tmops, and thc noblest captains served uuder liim wiihout 
demur ; and lib son ‘Osama was honoured with U»e leadersbip 
of thc expcdition scnt by Abu Bakr against thc Grecks. Kutb 
ud-din, thc firet king of Ddhi, and thc true iounder, Uitrtdore. 
of thc Musulman empire in India, was a slave. The slavcry 
whicli was allowed in lslim had. in fact, nothing in common 
witli that which was in voguc in Christendom until recent 
times, or with Amcrican slavcry until the holy war of 1865 put 
an end to that cursc. 

In Isl&ro thc slavc of to-day b Uie grand vizier of to-morrow. 
He mav marry. without discredit, hb mastcrs daughter. and 
becomc' Uie head of thc lamily. Slaves have raled kingdoms 
and founded dynasUcs. The father of Mahmud of Ghanu 
was a slavc. Can Christianity point 10 such records os these ? 
Can Christianity show, in the pages of history, as clear. as 
humane an account of her treatincnt of slavcs as tlus ? 

From all that we havc said it is abundantly «lear that the 
Legislator himscM lookcd upon tlic custom as tcmporary in its 


1 1 we no ucrtl ol uuotinc uuthoritio on thne pointa. 11 tb«y ut adraHtnl 
t»cU But 1 unv rtiet thc airiou» mder to Uie «radiMtm» «oUtrttd in the 
MukMit. th* SMkth oi Bukbiri. and the MhJr m Th« UtUn conUini 

th* ni>We»« moruiinrat o< *tncroaity und charily pructiiol by th« lYopliet » 
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naturc, and held that its extinction was sure to be acluewl h V 
the progress of idcas and change of circumstances. The Koran 
always speaks of slaves as " those whom your nght hands havc 
acauired." indicating thus the only means of ar.quisit.on of 
bondsmcn or bondswomcn. It recognised, in fact, only one 
kind ot slavcrv—the servitude of men made captives in bond 
Mc lawful wariare, JihM-i-Shara l. Among aU barbarous 
nations tlic captives arc sparcd irora a motive ol «clhshness 
akmc ' in order to add to the wealth of thc mduadual captor. 
or of’ tbe coUective nation. by their sak-money or by their 
labour» Ukc «thcr nations of antiquity. thc Arab ot the 
pre-lslimic pcriod spared the lives of his captives for tbe sake 
of prohting bv thcm. Mohaimned foimd this custom cxistmg 
among his pcoplc Instcad of thcorising. or dcaling m vague 
platitudes, hc laid down strict rules for their guidance. cnjom- 
ing tluit thosc only may bc held in bond who were taken ra 
bond (uic legal war until thcv were ransomed. or the captivc 
hought his or her own Ubcrty by thc wagcs of senice. But 
evcn whcn tliese means lailcil, an appeal to the pious fcdings 
of thc Moslcm, combined with tlie onerous rcsponsibiUties 
attachcd to the possession of a slave. was often enough to 
secure tbc cvcntual enfranchiscmcnt of thr latter. Slaw- 
litiing uik! slave-dealing, patronised by dominant Christianity,* 
and sanctihcd by Judaisro. were utterly reprobated aml con- 
demncd. Thc man who dcalt in slaves was declared tlie 
outcast of hmnanity. Enlranchiscment • of slaves was pro- 
nounced to be a noblc act of virtue. It was forbidden m 
absolutc tcrms to reducc Moslems lo slavcry. To the lasting 
di5grace of a large numbcr of protcssed Moslcms it must 
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bc said, howe%'cr, that, whilst obscrving, or trying to ohserve 
the letter. the>* have uttcrly ignored the spirit ol thc Tcachers 
preccpts. and allowcd slavery to Oourisli (in direct contravcu- 
tion of the injunctions of tlie Prophet) by purchasc and other 
means. Tlie posscssion of a slave, by the Komnic Uws, was 
conditional on a bottd fidt struggle, in M»lf-defence, against 
unbdicving and idolatrous aggressore, and its pcrmission was 
a guarantce for the saicty and preservation of thc captivcs. 
The cessation of the statc of war in which the Moslem com- 
munity was at first involved, from the animosity of thc 
surrounding tribes and natkms, would have brought about the 
extinction of slavcry by a natural process—thc stoppage of 
future acquisition and tlie enfranchiscment of those in hondage. 
However, whcther from contact with the dcmoralisod nations 
of thc East and thc Wcst. and thc wild raccs ol the North. or 
from thc facl that thc baneful institution was decply rooted 
among all classcs of society, many Moslems, lilcc thc Christians 
and thc Jcws, recognised slavery, and to somc extent do so 
evcn now. But the wild Turkoman, or thc Alrican Arab. who 
glorics in slave-lifting, is no more a rcprcsentative of IsUm than 
is the barbarous Guacho, who revels on the savage prairics of 
Sauth America, of Christianity. 1 Like polygamy, the institu- 
tion of slavery. prevalent universally among mankind at somc 
stage or othcr of thcir growth, has, at least among the nations 
whkh clairn to be civilised. outiived thc necessities which 
induced Us practicc, and must sooncr «ir later beiujme extinct. 
It will be seen, therclore. tliat IslAnt, did not " consecrat* " 
slavery. as has been malidously affirm«L but proyided in cvcry 

1 In orjrr tuit to breaJi the letter of hU Prophrt*» Commandmmta. tha 
Turkonian (himaetl • viulent Sunni) torced hi> o»jitive (whether ■ Sunnt oc ■ 
Shimh) to acknowledxe ttimaell ■ iteretic. AnJ thr Altkan Ar>b c*U* bU 
anmicrou» raitUt, on the patan ncgrcje», JtkAtL i. Mr. Joornh Thonipaon. the 
weli known Alrion tmcllcr iu ■ Irttcr to the London Titmt at the i«lii 
ot November. 1M7, thu» writr» int the »nb)«ct of «l>vcry in Eoc Afria ■' 
** I unhesiUtinniy Afhrm, and I «pcnk irom ■ wkder tncperience ctf Kajrtem 
Cestrml Airicn tlion nny of yotir conuptmdenU powm, tliat if the *Uv« 
tmde thrive» it is becaiiar Irilm hai not bcen introduced tn tlioac regkn», 
■nd f>« the itrongnt of all reason». tiiat the «prcad o! MciUotnincdimsm 
wmild h»vr mesnt the concomiUnt sapprnaion of thc »Uve trade." IIU 
■ccount ol " the peaceitd and unassuniing ageocln" by which tdirn h>» be«n 
«ptrad ln Wntcrn Airica nnd Centnd SomUn ilc*erves the nttention 0 i cvnry 
rc«dnr. ** Herv." he «aye. " we have l»Iim u a llvin«. acuve lorce, futl o< 
the 6re nnd eoergy «i iu earty d«y«, proseiytiting trx> with mncb oi tbe m*r- 
veiloui iticcm whidi ciursclemod tt» auly d«y» " 
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way for its abolition and extinction by circumscribing tbc mcans 
of possession witbin thc narrowest limits. Lslam did not deal 
capricioiLsly with tliis important qucstion. Whilst proci&iming 
in the most emphatic terms the natural cqtiality of liuman 
beings, it did not, rcgardless of consequcnces. enfranchisc thc 
mrn and women alrcady in bondagc, which would have only 
been productive of cvi1 in a world not then ripc for that cott- 
summation of buman libcrty, mond and intcllectual. 

Tlio mutilation of the human body was also explicitly 
torbiddcn by Mohantmed, and the institution which hounshed 
both in the Persian and thc Byzantine empires was denotmccd 
in sevcrc terms. Slavery by purchase was ttnknown dttring 
the reigns of the iirst four Caliphs. There is at least 110 
authcntic recotd of any slave having been acquired by purclutsc 
duritig tlieir tenurc of thc oARcc. But with thc acccssion of the 
usttrpiag hottse of Ommeyya a changc came over tlie sptrit 
of Isl&m. Mu&wiyah was the first Musulman sovereign whn 
introduced into the Moslem world the practice of acquiring 
slavcs by pttrchasc. He was also the tirst to adopt thc 
Byzantinc custom of guarding his womcn by cunuchs. During 
thc reigns of the carly Abbassides, thc Sbiali ImAm Ja’for 
as-Sadik prcached ngainst slavcry. 

The time is now arrived whcn humanity at targe should 
raise its voicc agaiust the pntctice of servitude, in whatever 
shape nr under whatcver denomination it may be disguised. 
Tlie Moslcms espccially, for the honour of thcir great Prophet, 
sliotild try to cffacc tliat dark pagc from thcir history—a pagc 
whtch would ncvcr havc bcen written but for tlieir contra- 
ventkm of the spirit af his laws, howevcr bright it may appear 
by the side of thc ghastly scrolLs on whidt thc decds <»f the 
pmfessors of tlie rival crecdt arc rccordcd. Tlie day is come 
when the voice which proclaimwl libcrty. equality. and universal 
brotbcrliood aniong all mankind should be heard with the fresh 
vigour acquircd from the spirituai existencc and spiritual 
perv'astoti of Iimrteen centtiries It rcmains for thc Moslems 
to show thc lalscness of tlie aspersions cast on the raemory of 
the grcat atul noble Prophct, by prodaiming in cxplicit terras 
that slavcrv is rrprobatetl by thcir faith and discountcnonced 
by tlicir codc. 


CI-IAPTER VII 

THE POUTIGYL SPIRIT OV ISLAM 

•• xiic blood of the Zimmi i* likc thc blood of U»e Mujlcm •*—Au. 

H ITHERTO, wc havre considcred the teachings of tlie 
Arabian Prophct solcly from one point of view—os 
(umishing the rulc of htunan conduct, and supplying 
the guide of man s duty to his Creator and to his fellow- 
creaturcs. We now propose to cxainine thc inAucnce trf 
Islim on collective humanity—on nations, and not mcrcly 
on the individual. in short. on thc destiny of manldnd m the 
aggregate. 

Scven centuries had passed since the Master »>f Nazarcth 
had come witli his message of thc Kingdom of Heavcn to the 
poor and the lowly. A bcautiful Ufc was ended befnre the 
ministry had barely commcnced. And now unutterable 
dcsolation hrooded over the cmpires and kingdoms of 
thc earth. and God's diihlren, sunk in rniscry. wcre anxiously 
waiting for thc promised deliverancc which was so long m 
coming. 

In the West, as tn thc East, tlie condition of the masses was 
so miserable as to defy description. They possessed no dvU 
rights or political privileges Tliese were the monopoly of thc 
rich and the powcriul. or at the sacerdotal classes. Tlie law 
was nnt thc satne for thc wcak and the strong. thc rich and the 
poor. the great and the lowly. In Sasanidc Persia, the pricsts 
and thc landcd proprietors, thc DrhMns, enjoyed all power and 
tnAucnce, and the wealth of the country was ccntred in thcir 
hands. The peasantry and tho poorer classes gencrally were 
gre>und to tlie earth under a lawless despotism. In the Byran- 
tinc Empirt, thc ckrgy and thc great magnates, courteaans, 
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and othcr nameless ministrants to the vi«s *”? 

prooonsul. we« the happy possossors of wealth. «nAueacc 
anti power. Thc pcople groveUc<l m the most abject muery^ 
ln tbe barbaric kmgdoms-iti fact. wherever fcudalwn 
had cstablished itself-b>' far the largcst proportion of the 
population were either serfs or slaves. 

Yilleinagc or scridom was the ordinarystatusol the peasantry. 

At fin*t thercwas littlc distincdon bctween pnedial and domestk 
slaverv Both classes of slaves, with tlteir families, and their 
goods and chattels. bclonged to the lord of the soil who could 
deal with them at his own free wiU and pleasure.» In later 
times the seris or yiUcins were either anncxed to Ute manor. 
and wcrc bought and sold with the land lo which tbey belonged. 
orwcreannexed to thc personof thelord.and were tra, ^ r ^ 
Irom one owner to another. They could not lea%e thur lonl 
without his pennission ; and if thcy ran away. or were pur- 
loined from him. might be daimed and recovered by actwn. 
likc bcasts or other chatteLs. Tliey held. indeed. small F»rUons 
of land by way of snstaining themsclvcs and thcir tamihes but 
it was at the mere wiU of the lord. who might dispossess them 
whenever he pleased. A viUcin could acquire no property 
either in land or goods; but if he purchascd «ithcr. the lord 
might cnter upon tlicm. oust the vUlein. and sei/c them to his 

'^Ai^ron collar round thc neclt was Uie badgc of both pnedial 
serdtudc and domcstic slaverv. Thc slaves were dnvcn from 
place to place in gangs. fed Ukc swinc. and lioused worse than 
sw'inc, with fettcred feet and manacled hands, linked togcther 
in a angle cbnin whiclt led frora coUar to coUar The trader 
in human llesh rode with a heavy knotted lash in his hands. 
with whiclt he * encouraged * the wcary and Aaggmg. This 
whip when it stmck. and that was frequently. cut thc tiesh out 
0 f the body. Mcn. women. antl chihlrcn wcre thus dragged 
about the country with ragson their body. thdr ankles ulceratcd. 
thcir nakcd fect torn. lf any of the wrctchcs Aaggcd and fcU 
thcywere laid on the ground and lashed until the skin was tlaycd 
and they werc. nearly dead. Tlic horrors of thc Middle Passage, 

* Thr Charch rrtattwl IU Oav« lan*«t S4r ThoniM Smhh li 
•m/IA rpcahi blltcily ol lh* hyporrwy nl lh« tlnRy. 
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the suffcringi» of thc poor negroes in the Southcrn Statcs of 
North America bcfore the War of Emandpation. the cnidtics 
practised by thc Soudanesc slave 4 iftcrs, give us some con- 
ception of the tcrrible suffcrings of the slaves under Ciiristian 
dominntion at the time whcn Islim was first pwmulgated. and 
until thc dose of the fifteenth century,* And cven after the 
lapsc of almost two thousand years of Christ's reign, we still 
find Christians lashing to dcath hclpless womcn, imprisoned for 
real or imaginary political offcnc.es by one of thc most powethll 
empires of thc civilised world * 

The condition of the so-calied treemen was nowise better 
tlian that of thc ordinary serfs. If thcy wanted to part with 
their lands. they must pay a finc to tlie lord of the manor. If 
they wanted to buy any. thcy must likewise pay a finc. Thcy 
could not take by succcssion any propcrty until they had paid 
a hcavy duty. They could not grind thcir coni or make thcir 
bread without paying a sliare to the lord. Thcy could not 
har\'est tlieir crops before the Church had tirst appropriatcd its 
tenth, the king his twentieth. tlie conrtien* their smaOer shares. 
Tlicy cnuld not leavc thcir homcs without the lcaye of the lord, 
and they were bound, at all times. to render him gratuitous 
services. If the lords son or daughter married, they must 
chccriuUy pay tlieir contributions. But when the lrceman s 
daughtcr married. slie must iirst submit to an intamous outrage 
—and not even the bishop, the scrvant of Christ, wlien Uc 
happcnccl to be thc lord of the manor, would waivc the atrocious 
privilcgc of barbarism. I)eath cvcn had no solace for thesc 
poor yictims of barbarism. Living, they were subject to tlie 
inhumanitics of man ; dcad, they werc doomcd t«> etcmol 
perdition ; for a fdo-de-ie was thc unholiest of criminals. there 
was no room for his poor body in consecrated ground ; he 
could only be smuggled away in the dead of niglit and buried 
in somc unhaUowed spot with a stake through his body as a 
waming to others. 


In tbe PailUnientar» War both *id« *otd thrtr ctipor.rnU na U*vwi »r> 
eolcmist» Altei tho »upprrs«on of tho Duke ot Moumouth • rebcmoa 
tt» n?( »cdd Into Uactiy The treatmcut ot the »l»ves in tbe 
.he hantl* ot “ the Pilgrnu Kaihcr» ” and their destendenta «riU 


not benr deacriplkm. 

• Thta wm wilturn bdore the Ull ol the Ronuuiolls. 


m». 

Najrln ana lue n. . 
and the pledge o 
their religion. an 
the absent and 

with [the practice of) their fai. 
change iu thcir rights or privilegc_ 

Irora his bultopric ; nor any monk 
any pricst (rom his priesthood. and 
cnjoy every tliing great and small as heri 
cross shall be destmyed ; t hey shall not oppr 
thcy shall not practise the rights of t \ 
tn the Days of Ignorance; no tithes sh. 
thcm nor shall they be requircd to fumish \ 
troops.”» 

AJtcr thc subjugation of IUra, and as soon as 
taken the oath of allcgiancc, Khahd bin-Walid 
damation by which he guaranteed tlie lives. 
propcrty of the Christians, and dcchured tltat " the 
be prevented frora beating their n 4 Ms * and takin^ 
crosses on occasions of festivals." " And this dedarauL 
says ImAm Abfl-Yusuf,* ‘‘ was approved of and sanctioncd by 
the Caliph 4 and his council." * 


‘ I*. nor sh»ll troop» ttc ouarttrrwl oo tlirm : Fu!Ak uS BulAA* (Batlrun). 
t>. ; KUAh-ul-KkmAi ul Imlm AWt Yutul. Mulr g»ve» thi» guarantwj ot 

the Prophet in en ebridgwJ torm. vol. H. p. »99: Appendi* 

» A pi*<* o( wood used tn Eaetetn ChrlrtUn chui chr» tn pUee ol a belL 

• The Chiei K 4 /.i ot HirAn *r Heehld. 

• AbH Bakr 

' Coastating ot Omer. OnnAn end Ah and tho othcr Irading Cmupnnkma 
ot the Prophel. « ti«: KilAt ul-Kh*rAj. p. 84 



ded in his Cound) 
tnder his sway,— 
..oroastrians , whiist 
iie Christian hierardty wcre 


Jteed. 

i frw parallels cven in motkm histoTy. 

,i Egypt thc Caliph Omar scrupuJously 
c property dcdicated to thc ( hristkn 
inued tlie allowances made by tbe iormcr 
, support of the priest» * 

.ony to the tolenttion of «he early Moslero 
umished b>' the Christians themsches. In 
tdn (the third Caliph). the Christian Patriarch 
-saed thc Bishop of I r ars. named Stmeon, in the 
tqs : ** The Arabs wlto have been givcn by God the 
the eartli) do not attack tlie Christian fait)i: on 
oy they help us in our religion; ttiey respect our 
our Saints, and bestow gifts on our diurches and 


l’n order to avoid the least semblance of high-handedneSiS. 
no llbston was allowed to acquire tlie land of a even 

by purchase. *' Keitlier ihe ItnAm nor the Sultan could dis- 
possess a titnnti of his property." . . 

Tlie Moslems and thc nmmis werc absolutcly equal m Uie 
cye of tbe law. “ Their blood." said Ali thc Caliph, * was 
llke oiir blood." Many modem govemments, not escepting 


• A coomii <A Omi I*ropbct and » jurirt ol rocoffni**1 *uthirrity. 

• KiM «l-Kkndj. p. M. * Mrtolri. pp. iV>. 4W- 
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somc of thc mnst d>*iliscd, inay take the Moslcm administmtion 
for tlicir modcL In thc pnnishmcnt of crimcs thcre was no 
dificrcncc betwccn the rulcrs and thc nilcd. Isldm * law is 
tbat if a ;immi is killcd by a Moslem, thc latter is liablc to the 
same pcnalty as in tlio revcrse casc.* 

In Uicir anxicty for thc welfare of the non-Moslem snbjects, 
thc Caliph* of Bagdad, likc their rivals of Cordova. crcatcd a 
special department chargcd with the protcction of thc timmis 
n twt the safeguar<ling of their interosts. Tlie hcad of tliis 
departmcnt was called, in Bagdad, Kdiib-ul-Jihbduh ; in 
Spain, Kdlib-u;-Zimdm. t 

Motawakkil. who rased to the ground the mausoleum of the 
martyr Husain and forbadc pilgrimages to the consecrated 
spot, exdudc<l non-Moslcms, as he excludcd the Moslem 
Rationalist.s. from thc employment of the State and subjected 
thcm to many disabilitie». In the latcr works of taw, writtcn 
whilst the great stniggk' waa proceeding betwecn Isllm ond 
Christcndom, on «>ne side for life, on thc othcr for bmte 
mastory. therc occur no doubt passages which give colour to 
thc allegation that in Islim timmis arc subject to bumiliation. 
But no warmnt for tliis statcinent will ho fo\md in the rules 
inculcated by the Teachcr, or his immediate disciples or suc- 
cessors. It must be addod. Uowever. that llie bigoted views 
ol iIh* btcr canonists were nevcr carricd into practice ; and 
thc toleration and gcncrosity with whicit thc non-Moslems wcre 
treated arc evidenced by the fact that zimmis could bc 
nominatcd as cxecutors to the wiUs <>f Moslcins; that they 
often lillecl the oflice of rectors of Moslem umyeraties ;uid 
oducational institutions, and of curators of Moslem endow- 
tnents so long aa tliey did not pcriorm any religkms functions. 
An<l wlicn :i non-Moslem of worth and merit died. thc Moslcins 
attendrd his luncral in a body. 

In the beginning inilitary commands. for ob\ioi» reasons. 



namnl HairAt Thr C alipb oi«l«eU Ihit " th« killer ihouUl U MiircnUrt«I to 
tlm bcir* ol thn lulltnl " Th t. culprit wu nuulc ovt» to Hoaaiu. tUitAt’> hrir. 
wbo put htw to Jeath. p. 3)8. Dethi rdition. A simlUt case i> rcportcd in the 
rcign o( Oimir Wn Ahdnl Aiii 

« With • Zil. wmTh* SAorl HUUrry of tk* Smacet u, p. 573. 
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werc not cntmsted to non-Moslems, but all othcr p©*J® ^ 
cmolument and tmst werc open to them equally with Moslcms. 
Tliis cquality wos not mercly theoretical, for froin tlie nrst 
century of tiie Hegira we find important officcs of state licld 
by Christians. Jews and Magians. The Abbasidcs. with rare 
exceptions, recognised no distinction among their subjects on 
thc score of religion. And the dynasties that succeeded them 
in power scrupulously followcd their examplc. 

If the trcatment of non-Moslems in Islimic countries ts 
compared with that of non-Christians under Europcan Govern- 
ments, it would be found that the balance of humamty and 
gencrosity, gcneraUy spealdng, inclines in favour of Isllm. 
Under the Mogul Empcrors o! Dclhi. Ilindus commanded 
armics, administered prorinces and sat in thc councils of the 
sovcreign. Evcn at the present time can it bc said that in no 
European eropire. ruling over muced nationalitics and taitlis, 
is any distinction madc of creed, colour or race ? 

That whicli Isllm had almost cxclusively in vu-w was to 
inculcate among mankind thc prindple of divine un.ty and 
human cquality prcachcd by thc Prophet So long as the 
central doctrine of thc unity crf t.od and the message of the 
I»rophet is recogniscd and acccpted. Islim allows tlic widest 
latitude to the human consdence. Consequently. wherevcr the 
Hoskm missionary-soldier madc his appearancc. lie w;ts hadcd 
by the down-troddcn masses and the pcrsccuted hcrrticsas 
tlic barbinger of Ircedom and emancipation from a galling 
bondage. Islim brought to them practical cquaUty m the 
evc ol the law, and fixitv of taxation. 

' Thc battle of Kadesia, which tlircw Pcrsia into thc hands 
of thc Moslcms. was the signal of deliverancc to the bulk o 
tlie Persians. as thc battlcs of Yermuk and Ajnldln were to tbc 
Syrians, the Grtcks. and thc Egyptians. Tlie Jews, wliom tlic 
Zoroastrians had massacrcd from time to time, thc Chnstians. 
whom they huntcd from place to place, breathcd freely uuder 
thc anthority of the Prophct. the watchword ot whosc faith 
was the brotherhood of man llie pcoplc cvcrywliere receivcd 
the Moslems as their Hbcrators. Whcrevcr any resistancc 
was oflcred, it was hy the pricslhood and tlie aristocracy. 
Thc masses and tbe working classes in gencral, who were 
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under the ban of Zoroastrianism. ranged thcmselves with thc 
conqunrors. A simple coniession ol an everiasting truth placed 
them on the sante (ooting as thcir Mosletn emancipators. 

The (cudaJ cliiefs o( tlie tribes and villagcs rctaincd all their 
privileges, honours. and local intluencc,—" tnorc than we 
bclieve,'‘ says Gobineau, " (or the oppressions and persecutions 
of thc Musulmana have been grcatly exaggerated." 

Tlie conquest of Africa and Spain was attcndcd with the 
samc result. llie Arians, the Pelagians, and otlier heretics 
hitlierto thc victims of orthodox fury and hatml,—the pcople 
,it largc. who had bcen tcrribly oppressed by a lawless soldiery 
and a still more lawless priestlmod.—found pcace and security 
tmdcr Islam. By an irony of fate. whicb almost induccs a 
l)dief in the Nemesis of thc ancients. the Jews. whose animoaity 
towards the Prophet very neariy wrought the dcstruction of 
llie Islamic commonwealth. found in the Moslems thcir bcst 
protectors. " Insultcd. plundcrod. hated and despised by ali 
Giristian nattons," thcy found thal refugo in Islam. tliat 
protection from inhumanity, which was ruthlcssly denied to 
them in Girbtcndom. 

Islum gavc t» the people a codc which. howcvcr archaic 
in its simplicity, was capable oi thc greatest developinent in 
accordoncc with tiic progress of material civilisation. It 
coulerrcd on tlic Statc a flexible constitution. based on a just 
appreciation of humau riglits and human duty. It limitcd 
taxation, it madc mcii cqual in the cyc of thc law, it consccrated 
tlie prinriples of sclf*govcrnment. It cstablislicd o control 
over tlie sovcrcign power by rendcring the executive authority 
subordinutc to the law,—a law based upon religious sanction 
and moral obligations. " The exoell cn ce and cffectiveness of 
cacli of these pnnciples." says Urquhart " (each capable of 
tmmortalising its ioundcr), gavc value to thc rcst; and all 
combincd, endowcd thc system which they fonned with a 
forcc and encrgy cxcecding thosc of any other political systcm. 
Witliin the lifetime of a man, though in the hands of a poputa- 
tion, wild, ignorant, and insignihcant, it sprcad over a greater 
extcnt than the dominions of Romc. While it retaincd its 
primitive character, it wos irrcsistibUr." * 

* t-'rr]uhart, SptHI oj tht E*tl. vol. I Introd. p. xxrili. 
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The sliort governmcnt of Abu Bokr was too fuUy occupied 
with the labour of pacifving tlic dcsert tribcs to afford tunc for 
anv systcmatic rcgulation of the pn>vinces. But with the 
reign of Omar-a trulv great man— commcnced that sJeepl^ 
care for the wclfare of thc subject nations which cliaractensed 
the carly Moslem govemments. 

An cxamination of the political condition of the Mudcms 
under thc early Caliplis brings into view a pnpulur govemmcnt 
admmistrred by an elcctive chiei with Unuterl powers. Tt»c 
prerogatives of the head of the State were conhncd to admini- 
strative and cxecutive matters. such as the rcgulation of the 
policc, control of the army. transaction of forcign atlairs. 
disbursement of the hnances. etc. But hc could nevcr act m 
contravention of the recognised law. . 

Tlie tribunals were not dcpendcnt on the govcrnment. Tl>cir 
decisions were supreme; and tl>e early Caliphs could not 
assume Uie powcr ot pardoning those whom the regular 
tribunals had condemncd. Tho law was the samc for the poor 
as for the rich. for the man in power as for tlic labourer m the 

Beld. . • 

As timc advances thc stringcncy of Uic syslem is relaxed 
but thc fonu is always maintained. Even the usurpers. wbo. 
without right. by treachcry and murdcr sci 2 ed the rrins ol 
covemment. and who in thcir pcrsons reprcsentcd the pagan 
oligarchy which liad been displaced by thc teachmp of Isljm. 
observcd morc or less the ontward semblancc of law-abldmg 
executivc heads of a represcntative govemmcnt And ttie 
rulers of the latcr d>-nasties. whcn thcy overstcpped thc bounds. 
ottcn unlimitcd. of arbitTary powcr. were restraincd by Uie 
sentence of the gcncral body of jurisconsults. which m aU 
Musultnan States scrves as a constitutional chcck on ttie 
sovcreign In thc carly timcs. liowevcr. thc “ Corapanions 
of the Mastcr formed as it were an cffcctive Council of btatc. 
The consideration attachcd to tlie titlc of “ Companion of the 
Prophet " was as great in the camp as in thc city. The powcr- 
ful inAuence which thcy posscssed increased with tlie co»quests 
of the Moslems. Tlie quality of ushdb carried witb tt a 
charactcr ol sanctity and nobleness. Wlien a pcrson bcaring 
tliis title was in an action, the crowd Aocked to lii» slde and 
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lolkwcd hi& lcatl. In tlic first degrce wcre those who had 
accompanicd tlic Prophct trora Mccca—thc Exilc3. and the 
Ansar wlto had received iiim with devotion. and who had 
battled in delence of thc Faith at Badr and Ohod; those who 
wcre charged with any w<irk by hitn and those who had talkcd 
with him, seen hira, or heard hira. In tlie last rank cante 
those who had served undcr any of thc sahdba. and tlms came 
indircctly within thc magic inAuence of the Master. 

An incidcnt which occurrcd during the Caliphate of Otnar 
shows the absolutc cqua)itv of all men ui Islam Jabala, king 
of the Ghassanide*. having erabraced thc Faith. had procccded 
to Mcdlna to pay his homage to the Coimnander of the FaithfuL 
Ho had entered the city with grcat pomp and ccremony. and 
bccn receivcd with much consideration. Wliilst pcriormtng 
the tawa/, or circumambulation of the Kaaba, a humble pilgrim 
cngaged in thc samc sacred duties accidentally dropped a picce 
of his pilgrims drcss over thc royal shoulders. Jabala tumed 
round iuriously and struck him a blow which knocked out the 
poor inans tceth. Thc rcst of this episodc must bc told in 
the mcmorablc words of Omar himself to Abd Obaidah, com- 
manding the Moslem troops in Syria. '* Tlic poor man came 
to mc," writcs thc Caliph, “ and prayed for rcdress , 1 sent 
for Jabala, and when he came before mc I asked him why he 
had so ill-treated a brothcr-Moslem. He answcred tbat thc 
man Iiad insultcd him, and tliat wcrc it not for thc sanctity of 
the placc hc would havc killed him on the spot. I answered 
that his words added to thc gravity of his ofience, and that 
unlcss he obtained tlie purdon of thc injured man he would 
huve to submit to thc usual penalty of tiie law. Jaliala 
replied. * 1 ain a king, and the other is only a common man.' 
" King or no king, both of you are Musuhnans and both of 
you arc equal in the eye of tlic law. ‘ He askcd that thc penalty 
might bc dclavcd imtil thc ncxt day ; and, on thc consent of 
thc injurcd, I accorded thc delay. In thc night JabaJa escapcd, 
and has now joined the Christian dog.* But God will grant 
thec vktory over him and the likc of thcra .. ." 

This lettcr was read by Abu Obaidah at thc hcad of liis 

1 S-Jch wu ihc «le*t(MUon tunaJly Rivcn lo tlic ByianSiuc cmperors by th* 
«uiy MoUrnu 
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troops. Thcse communications appcar to havc been frequcnt 
undcr the eariy Caliphatc. No person in the camp or in thc 
rity was a stranger to pttblie affairs. Evcry Friday altcr 
divine service. the Commander of the Faithful mmtioncd to 
thc asscinbly the important nominations and eveuts of tltr day. 
Thc prefects in their provinces lollowed the examplc. No one 
was exduded from these gencral assemblies of the public. lt 
was the reign of dcmocracy in its best form. Thc Pontiff of 
Islam, the Commander of thc I*aithful, was not hedgcd round 
by any divinity. He was rcsponsible for tlie adrainistration of 
the State to his subjects. Tlie stern devotion of the early 
Caliphs to the wcll-being of the people, and the austcrc 
simplicity of thcir lives, wen? in strict accordancc with tlie 
example of the Mastcr. Thcy prcachcd and prnycd in thc 
mosquc likc tbe Prophct; rcceived in their liomes thc |Kiar 
and oppresscd, and failcd not to give a hearing to tltc ineancst. 
Without cortcge, without pontp ur ceremony, they rulcd tbe 
hearts of mcn by the force of their charactcr. Omar tra.vcUcd 
to Syria to receive the capitulatinn of Jerusairm. accompanied 
by a single slave. Abd Bakr on his deatli-bed left only a snit 
of clothcs, a camel. and a slave to his heir. Every Friday, Ali 
distributed his own allowancc from the public trcasury among 
tbe distrcssed and suOering ; and set an cxamplr. to the pcoplc 
by his rcspcct for the ordinary tribunals. WTiilst the Kepublic 
lasted nonc of the Caliphs could alter, or act contrary to, thc 
judgmcnt of the constituted courts of justice. 1 

NaturaUy. it is dithcult for a new govcrnment. introdticcd by 
torce of arins, to condliatc the affcction of tbe people at otite- 
But the early Saracens oAercd to the conquered nations motives 
for the greatest conhdence and attachmcnt. Hcadcd by chiefs 
of the moderation and gcntleness of Abd Obaidah. wlio 
tempcred and held in check the ferocity of soldicrs like Khilid. 
they maintained intact the civil rights ol their subject». Tltcy 
accorded to all the conqucrcd nations thc complelcst religiotts 
toleration. Tlteir conduct might lumish to many ol the 
rivilised govemments of modem times the noblest cxample of 

• Tbo «nit(Dc« o 1 * coart ot Juiticc which »u not cairted into «ocuttou 
«u under Uu‘iwtyab. wbo cwnional • raan louud nmlty by Ui» )ode« ttpon 
th» «rinuaal rtdting • pootn m proitc ot tbe u*urp« 
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dvil aml reiigious liberty. They did not lasli womcn to deatli. 
Tliey did not candenm innocent icmales to Sibcrian mines 
and tbe outragcs uf their guards. They liad tbe sagacity not 
to int«fere with any benchccnt civil institution. e.tisting in 
tlie conqucred countries, wluch did not militatc witli iheir 
religion. 

The measures taken by Omar to secure thc agricultuml 
prosperity of the peopie evince an tver-present solicitudc to 
promote their well-bcing and interests. Taxation on land was 
fixed upon an equable and moderatc basis; aqueducts and 
canais were ordercd to bc made in cvery part of the cmpire. 
Thc feudal burdcns, whiclt had afflicted the cultivators of the 
soil, were absolutely withdrawn, and the pcasantry wcrc 
emancipatcd from tlie bondagc of ccnturies Thc dealh of 
this rcmarkabk* man at the hands of an assassin was an uu- 
doubtcd loss to the govenuncnt. His charactcr. stem and yet 
just. liis practiciil commonscnsc and knowledge of mcn, lud 
etnincntiy htted him to rcpress and hold in check thc ambitious 
dcsigns of the duldrcn of Ommcyya. On his dcath-bed Omar 
entrusted to six elcctors tbe task of nominating a successor to 
tlur officc. The Caliphatc was offcred to the son of Abd Talib, 
but Ommeyyade intrigue had anncjced to thc proposal a 
condition wbich they kncw Ali would not accept. He was 
rcquired to govcm. not only in accordancc witli tlie laws and 
precedents of the Prophct, but aiso witli those cstablished by 
liis two prcdcccssors. With charactertstic independence Ali 
refused to allow his judgmcnt to be »o fcttercd. The Caliphate 
was thcn offered, as it was expccted by tlic Ommeyyades, to 
their kinsmnn Osm&n. Tlie acccssion of this vcncrablo clikd 
to the viccgerency of the Pmpiiet provcd in tlic scqucl an 
unqualifted disastcr to tlie commonwcalth of blam. He was 
« mcmber of that family which had always bomc a deep-rootcd 
animosity towards thc childrcn of Hashim They had per- 
secutcd the Teacher with rancorous hatred. aud had driven 
him from liis home. They had struggled liard to crush the 
Faith m its infancy, and had battled ogainst it to the last. 
Strongly imited among th«nselvcs, and cxerdsing great 
inlluence among all the tribes of Mozar.' of which they were 
» Wltb * ZtkL 
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the prominent mcmbers, the Ommeyyades had watched with 
ili-concealed jeaiousy thc old puwer and prcstige slip away 
from tlieir hands. After tl»e fali of Mecca they had accepted 
the inevttable, but ncver forgave tlie housc of Hashim or 
lalam for thc ruin whidi the son cd Abdullalr had wrought to 
them. Whilst thc Pniphet lived, his commanding pcrsonality 
overawed all tliese traitors. Many of tJient had made a 
nominal protession of the Faith from sclf-iuterest 1 and a 
grced to securt a part of tlie worldly goods which the success 
ol tlie Moslems brought to the Islimic commonwcalth. But 
thcy never ceased to liate the democracy proclaimed by 
Mohammed. Libertines and pniAigates, unscrupukius aml 
crucl, pagans at heart, they chalcd at a rdigion of equal rights, 
a religion which cxacted strict observance of moral duties and 
personal chastity. They set themselves, from the commence- 
ment, to nndermine the govemmcnt to which they had swom 
allegiance, and to destroy the men upon whom the RepuUic 
depended. Thc first two successors oi thc Prophet had kept 
thcir arobition within bounds, and rcpressed their intrigues 
and treacherous designs. With the clection of Osman, they 
AocJtcd to Mcdlna like vultures scenting thc prey. Uis accc&- 
sion was the signal for that outburst of hatrcd. that pcnt-up 
proAigacy on tlie part of the Ommeyyades, which convulsed 
the Islamic world to its inncrmost core. and dcstroyed its 
nohlest and most precious lives. 

Undcr Osm&n there w'as a complete rev«sal of tlic pohcy 
and administration of his two prcdccessors, whosc dedsions l»c 
had engagcd to lollow. All the old govemors and cmnmanders 
takcn from among the immediatc disctplcp of the Prophet and 
his Companions wcre disploced. Mcnt and faitbful scrvice 
were wholly disirgarded. All offices of trust and cinolument 
werc seiacd by the Ommcyyades. Tlie govcmorships of thc 
provinces werc tiestowcd on mcn who had proved thcinselvcs 
most inimical to Islam. and tbe treasury was emptied in their 
favour. Wc shall have to describc the subscquent cvents in 
sume detail whcn dealing with the divisions in tiie Church of 
Mohammed ; suttice it for us to say. timt thc comiptness of the 
administration, the total disregartl of all precedent, thc gross 

1 Thoy wm. Uierc<txc. cclled tbe Mu<UU(*t 
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favouritiatn dlsplaycd by the oltl Caliph towards hls kin/ancn, 
and his relusal tn listen to any complaint, gave rise to scrious 
disafiection among the old cotnpaniom of thc Prophet and thc 
gencral body of the Moslcms. ending in revolt in which Osman 
lost his life. On Osman*s tragical death. Ali was elected to 
tlie vacaut CaUphatc by the consensus of tiie peoplc. The 
rebcllions wliich foUowed are raattcrs of history. " Ilad AU 
bmi aUowed to reign in peace." says Oeisncr, " his virtues, 
hb ftrmnes 5 . and his ascendancy of character would havc 
perpctuated the old republic and its simple manncrs." 1 Thc 
daggcr of an assassin destroyed thc hope of lslim. " With 
him," says Major Osbom, " jx:rishcd thc truest-heartcd and 
beat Mosicm of whom Mohammedan liistory has prescr\ed the 
mnembrance." Scven centuries beforc, thLs wonderiul man 
would have been apolhcosised; thirteen centurics later his 
gcnius and talents, liis virtucs and his valour, would havc 
extorted thc admiration of thc civilised world. As a ruler, he 
came beforc his time. He was almost unhtted by liis nncom- 
promising love of truth, his gentlencss. and his merciful nature, 
to copc with the Ommcyyadcs’ trcachcry and falsehood. 

With thc establisbment of an autocracy under Mu'awiyah 
the poUtical spirit of Islim underwcnt a grcat change. The 
sovercigns wcrc no morc thc heads of a commonwcalth, dectcd 
by the sudragc oi the people, and govcming solely for the 
wellare of tlieir subjccts and tiie glory of the Paith. From the 
time of Mu‘iwiyah the reigning CaUph nominated his successor: 
and tbc oath of (calty takcn hy thc pcople in his prcsencc, or 
in that of his proxy, conhrmcd his nomination. Tliis systcm 
combincd tlic viccs o£ dcmocracy and despotism without tlie 
ad\TUJtages of eithcr. Under the RcpubUc not only were 
the CaUphs assistcd by a council of the Companions of the 
Prophct, but tbc pn>vincial govemors had similar ad\isory 
bodies. During thc Ommcyyadc mle the govcrnment was a 
pure autocracy tempered by thc frccdom o( speech possessed 
by the desert Arabs and the leamed or holy, which cnabled 
them. of»cn by a phrase or verse from tiie Koran or irom the 
poets, to changc thc mood uf the sovc*rcign Under the first 
fivc Caliphs of thc Abbaside dynasty also the govcmment 

» Oelwirr. l>ti i1 U nligion it Mohammti. 
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continued to be raore or less autocratic. although the 
dcparlmental ministers and prominenl members of the family 
fornied a body uf unauthorisĕd counciilurs. A rrgular Coundl 
composed of the kading reprcscntatives of communities owuing 
allegiance to the Caliph was for the tirst timc cstablished in 
ihe reign of Mamun the Great. Thc Buyides, the SdmAnides, 
the Sdjukides, and the Ayydbides all had their councils in 
which the pcople were morc or less rcpresented. 

But absolutism in the hands of the early Abba&ides hclped 
in the imellectual developmcnt and material prospcrity of thc 
Islamic uations. ln thc vigour of thcir rule and the firmness 
with which they held the reins of government they may bc 
compared with the Tudors of England. Tbe political and 
administrativc machinery r>f the Abbaside Calipliatc, which 
was afterwards adoptcd by thc succceding dynasties, owca its 
origin to the genius of Mausur, the /oundcr of Bagdnd. In 
it 5 cf!cctive distribution of work and its control trf dctails it 
ranks witlj the most periectly organised systems of modern 
times. 

At the very commcncement of thcir rulc. which lastcd for 
sevcral centuries, they establishcd a Chambcr of Financc and 
a Chancellery of Statc. thc first bcing chargcd with the duty of 
rcc«iving tbc taxes and disbursing thc expcnses of tlie empirc. 
thr sccond with the duty of impressing a diaractcr of authcn- 
tidty on the mandates of the sovereigns. Later. for the bettcr 
subdivision of work. othcr departmcnts of state (called JiuntHs) 
wcrc crcated, of wliicli the following are the prindpal:—thc 
Dixvdn-ul-Khardj (Ccntral Officc of Toxcs) or Dcpartmcnt of 
I ; inancc ; thc Diwdn-wl-Dia (Olhcc of the Crown Propcrty); 
thc Diwdn-uz-iimdm (Audit ur Accounts C>ffice) ; the Diwdn- 
ul-Jund (War Office) ; the Diwdn-ul-Atawdii wa'l Ghilmin 
(Officc for the Protcction of Clients and Slaves), whcrc a 
register was kept of the Irccdmcu and slavc9 of thc Caliph, ond 
arrangcmcnts mndc for their maintenancc; the Diw&n-ul- 
Barid (the Post OtRcc) ; Dtwan-u:-Ztntdm an-Na/aJtdi (House- 
hold Expensc Oflke) ; the Diwdn-ur-Rasdil (Board of Corre- 
spondcncc or Chancery Office); thc Diwdn-ui-Toukia (Board of 
Requests) . the Diadn un na:r Ji l Maidlim (Board for thc 
Inspcction of Grievances) ; Uie Diwdn-ul-Ahdds w'ash-Shurta 
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(Militia and Policc Officc) ; and tlic Ditrdn~Hl-‘Atd (Donatinn 
OHicc), analugous to thc paymaster-generaTs dcpartmcnt, 
cliarged witli thc paytncnt of thc negnlar troops. The protec- 
tion of the interests of non-Moslcms was entrusted to a spedaj 
office. tlie hcad of which was callcd the Kitib-ul-jihbdzlh. 

Eadt Govcmmcnt office was presided over b}’ a director 
who was designatcd tlie Rats, or Sadr, and the practical work 
oi control and supenision was carricd on b)' inspcctors, called 
Mushri/s, or A' dsirs . 1 

To this organisation the Abbaside Caliphs addcd thc 
appointmcnt of an officer with the designation of Udjib, who 
introduced the foreign ambassadors. and also formed a Court 
of Appcal from the decrees of the Kazis They institutcd the 
office of Vimr, or Prinie Minister. whose duty it was to submit 
for thc ccmsidcration of the sovcrcign thc various matters 
requiring his dedsion. Tbey gave regularity to the prorincial 
administration, and fixed rlchnitcly the contributions due fn>m 
thc provinccs, They constructed caravanserab, built cistems 
and aqucducts along the road from Bagdad to Mecca, planted 
trees along the routc, and evcrywhere founded waysidc resting- 
places for thc travellera and pilgrims. They made n trratc 
betwccn Mecca and Medlna, and laid reLas-s nf horscs and 
camcls betwecn Hij 4 z and Yemen to facilitate communicntion 
bctwccn thesc two province.s. Tliey established couricrs in 
cvery city for the dcspatcli of the post. Thcy formed a eentral 
offiee in thc metmpolis for the custody and preservation of thc 
archires of the cmpire, and croated an efficient policc in evcry 
part of thcir dominions. They formed a syndicate of mer- 
c.hauts, charged with thc supenision of commercial transartions, 
thc dccisaon of ciisputes bctwccn mercantilc mcn. and tlie duty 
of supprcssing fraud. Not only did cach centre of commercc 
posse&s its corporatkin of merchants but most citics of 
importance had their town councils. They creatcd thc ofticc 
of Muhttsib, or intendant of the market. who wcnt round daiiy 
to examine thc wcights and measurcs of thc tradespeoplc. 
Tliey fostcred self-government and protected and encouraged 
municipal institutions. Agriculture was promoted by advancts 


* Fo» a lull account ol the peiittcaU and a<itmnUtrativr marhmcry ol thc 
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to tbe peasantiy, and pcriodical reports wcre rcqnired from thc 
provincial officcrs respecting thc prosperity of the pcople and 
the state of thc country. Many of thcm. in thc midst of their 
pomp and circumstance. tried to maintain a semblance of 
rcpublican virtue. Books written by thcm. basJcets woven by 
thern. used to be sold in the markct, and the proeeeds wcrc 
snpposed to supply thc personal expenses of the Caliphs. 
Their zeal to pTomotc the well-being of their subjects may 
pcrhaps bc takcn into the great Account against thcir cruclties 
towards the Alides. Undcr M 4 mun and his two immcdiate 
successons thc Abbasidc empire attaincd the zenith of 
prosperity. 

Spain fumishes one of tlie most instructive cxamples of the 
political character of Islim and its adaptahility to all forms 
and conditions of sodety. This country had suHered fright- 
fully undcr the barbarian hordes which had swcpt ovcr the 
land, dcstroying and levelling every institution tlicy found 
cxisting. The kingdoms tl»cy had formed over the ruins of 
the Roman administration luul cffaced thc germs of pulitical 
deveU»pmcnt. Tlieir subjccts werc wcightcd down with feudal 
hurdens. and all thc tcrrible consequencrs Howing therefrom. 
Vast areas were completcly denudcd of population. The 
introduction of the Isl&mic Code cnfranchised tlie people os 
well as the land from feudal bondagc. TTie desert bisame 
fntitfiil. thriving cities sprang into existencc on all sides. nnd 
order took the place of anorchy- Immediately on thcir arrival 
on the soil of Spain. thc Saraccns puhlished an edirt assuring 
to the subjcct raccs, without any diffcrcnce of race or creed, 
the most umplc liberty, Suevi, Goth, V'andal, Roman, and Jew 
were all placed on an equal footing with tbc Moslcm. Thcy 
gnarantecd to both Christian and Jew tlic full excrcise of thcir 
religions. thc frcc usc of tlieir places of worship. and periccl 
security of person and property. Tbey even allowed thcm to 
bc govemed. within prescribcd limits, by thcir own laws, to 
fill all civil oilices and serve in the army. Tlieir womcn wcrr 
inrited to interniarry with thc conquerors. Doesnot theconduct 
of thc Arabs in Spain offcr an astonishing contrast to that of 
many Enropean nutions, even in modem timcs, in thcir trcat- 
ment of conquercd nationalitics ? Whilst to comparc thc Arab 
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nile witli that of thc Normans in Engimui, or of the Ciuistians 
in Syria during thc Cnisades. would lxs an insnlt to common- 
scnsc and humnnity. The hdciity ol the Arabs in tnaintaining 
tluiir promiscs, the cqual-ivanded justicc whirh tlicyadministered 
to oll dasses, without distinction of any kind. secured them the 
conhdcnce of the pcople. And not only in these particulars, 
but also in generosity of mind and in amenity of manner. and 
in the hospitality of their customs. the Arabians were dis- 
tinguished above all other pc-ople of thosc times. 1 Tbe Jcws 
bad. owing to thc inAucncc of tlxe Christian pricsthood, snffcred 
bitterly mulcr tbe barbariaus. and they pro&ted most by tiie 
changc of govcrnment. Spanisli ladies of the higiicst rank. 
among them the sister of Pelagius and the daughterof Koderick, 
contmcted marriages witb " tlie Inlidels," as the orthodox Jcan 
Muriana calls the Moslems. They cnjoyed ali the rights aml 
privileges wliich their rank gave them with full libw.rt y of 
consriencc. The MosJcms invitcd ail tlie iandcd proprietora, 
wliom the violcncc of Roderick had driveu into thc mountains. 
to abandon their retreats. Unliappily tlie depopulation was so 
gntai tliat this measurc had no effcct in supplying inliabitants 
to the soil. Thcy. accordingly, held fortl» thc most generous 
advantages to furcign cu!tivators who wished to establish them- 
selves in tlie Peninsula These offers brought large and 
industrious colonies trom Africa and Asia. Fifty tliousand 
Jews at one timc. accompanied by their women and cliiidren, 
scttled tn Andaiusia. 

For scvcn centuries tlie Moslems licld Spain, and tlie bene- 
ficcncc of their rule, in spitc of intestine quarrels and dynastic 
disputcs, is testihed to and acknowledgcd even by their 
cnemies. The higli culture attained by thc Spanisii Arabs has 
been somctimes considered as due principally to frequent 
mairiages betwecn Mosletns and Giristians. Tliis rircumstance 
undoubtedly exerciscd a great influencr on tlie developmcnt of 
the Spanish Mosiems and tiie grnwth of that wonderiul civilisa- 
tion to which modeni Eumpe owes 50 much of its advance in 
tlie aits t>f pcace.* Wiuit happened in Spain happened aiso 
in otlier placcs. Wliercver tlic Moslems entercd a cliange camc 

' Ccmlr t lha.1T y oj tu spmtulk Slcert. 
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ovcr thc countries ; ordcr took the place of lawlcssness, and 
jM-ace and plenty smiled on thc huid. As war was not thc 
privilcgcd prolession of onc castc. so labour was not the mark 
of degradation to onother. The pursuit of agriculture was as 
popuLir with all classcs as thc pursuit of arms. 1 

Tlie importancc which IsJim attaches to thc dutics of 
sovcrcigns towards their subjects, and thc manner in which it 
promotcs the (rccdom and equality of thc pcopie and prutccts 
them against the oppression of their rulcrs, is shown in a 
remarkablc work * on the reciprocal rights of sovereigns and 
subjccts. by Sa/t-ud-din Mohammcd bin Ali bin Taba Taba, 
commonly known as Ibn ut-Tiktaka.* Tlic book was com* 
posed in 701 a.h. (1301-2). and is dcdicated to Fakhr ud-dln 
Tsa bin Ibrahim, Ameer of MosuL 

l he first part deals witb tlic dutics of sovereigns to 
their subjccts, and the rules for the administration of pnhlic 
afiairs and political economy. Thc author descrtbes the 
qualities cssential lor a sovereign,—wisdoin. Justicc, know- 
ledge of thc wants and wishes of his pcoplc, und tbe fear 
of Ood ; aud adds emphatically thot this latter quolity is 
the root of all good, and thc kcy to all hlcssings, " for 
when the king is conscious of the presence of God, His 
senrants will enjoy the blessings of peace and security." Thc 
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»ovcrvign must also posscss thc quality of mcrcy, j*.J, 

and " this b thc grcatest of all good quaiitics." He must have 
an ever-present desire to benetit his subjects. and coosult witti 
them on their wants ; Iot the Prophet consulted atways with 
his Companions, and God hath said. 4 " Considt with thom * on 
cvery aflair. M In thc administration of public af!airs, it is the 

* Oelutcr. 

* Thi» «rork 1« x«nraltv knnwn »• the Kitib i TJrlA* ud Du%»t Hitt ot 
Dynttlir» . trat it» ptopri tttle t» KiSib ul Jtkhrl >7 iddbulSuUamt^ w'J 
Juwiil ut hlimta. ' thp book ol Fakhri. conrrrnin*; the comlui t ol «oyctotgn» 
aml tho Itlomk dynartlo»**. Deratbourg s HtliUcra ; ue \j>f»mli t 
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sovercign's duty to supcrinteml the public income. guard thc 
lives and propcrty of his subjects. mointain peacc, check 
the evil-doer, prevcnt injnries. Hc must alwavs kcep his word, 
und thcn, adds thc author signihcantty. " the duty of thc 
snbject is obedience, but no subject is bound to obcv n tyrant." 
Ibn Rushd (thc grcat Avcrroc3) says, " thc tyrant is he who 
govcms for himself, and not for lus pcople." 

The laws of the Moslcms. based on equitab!e principlcs, and 
rtmarkablc for their simplicity and precision, did not dcmand 
an obedience eitbcr difficult to render or incompatible with thc 
intelligence of mankind. The countiies where thc Moslems 
estahlished themselves rcmained exempt from thc disastrous 
conscquenccs of the fcudal system and the feudal code.‘ 
" Admitting no privilege. no caste, their lcgislation produced 
twu graud results,—that of frceing the soil fn>m tactitious 
burdens imposed by barbarian laws, and of assuring to 
individual5 periect equality of rights." « 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE POLITICAL DIYISIONS AND SCHISMS OF ISLAM 
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HArt*. 


O ever)’ philosophical student of the history of religion 
tlic heading of this chapter must cause surprise. if 



* not pain ; to every IslAmist devoted to the Kounder 
of his Faith it must cause sorrow and shame. Alas! that 
the religion of humanity and univcrsal brotherliood should not 
have escaped thc curse of intemecine strife and discord ; that 
the Faith whidt was to bring pcacc and rest to the distracted 
world should itself be tom to picces by angry passions 
and thc lust of powcr. The evils, which we deplorod tn 
Christianity arose frotn thc incompleteness of the system, and 
its incompatibility with human needs ; in IslAm, the evils 
that we shall have to describe arose from thc greed of earthly 
advanccmcnt, and the revolutionary instincts of individuals 
and classes impaticnt of moral law and order. 

Nothing cvinces so dearly the extraordinary genius of thc 
Arabian Teachcr, his wonderiul pcrsonality. and the impressive- 
ness of his call to religious unity and universal citirenship. as 
the world-movcrocnt of which he was the cause, and whidi, in 
spite of intcmal dynastic wars. carried his people on a tidal 
wavc of conquest from one end of the globe to the other. Arabia, 
hitherto thc home of waning tribes and clans. each with its 
blood-fcud of centurics, was suddenly animated with a coramon 
purpose. Until now thc wars of the Arabs and their alluuiccs, 
their virtues and their vices, their love of independence and 
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their clannish {eding, hari alikc prevcnted community of action. 
Suddcnly a nation of shephcrds is tumctl into a nation of kings. 
a race of scmi-nomades translormed into inastors of " a world- 
faith and law." With unesamplwi cncrgy and sclf-mastering 
dr.votion thc congprics of wandering clans pianted bctwecn 
three continents take up thc banncr of thc Faitb and bcar it 
alrih to every quartcr of the eartli " You havc been clectcd 
to carry to all mankind thc message of mcrcy, thc announcemcnt 
of divinc unity,’* is tho call addressed to them, and they respond 
to it with a dctcnninatinn wliich acknowledgcs no obstacle. 
Tl»c intensity of conviction, whid» alone could carry them 
through thc barricrs of hostile meeds and races, explains the 
mystery of the revolution ! 

Truti» is eteraal : Mohammed's message was not ncw. It 
had becn delivercd belore, but had not reached the heart of 
man. His voice quickcned the dead into life, re\ived the 
dying, and made thc pulse of humanity bcat with thc accumu- 
lated force of agcs. The exodus of the Saraccns under this 
mighty impulsc. its magnitude and its far-reacl»ing effects. 
form the most marvdlous phcnomenon of modera times. They 
issued from their descrt-fastnesses as the preceptors of 
humanity. Within thirty years-the tcrm prophesied for the 
true Caliphate—they were knocking at tho gatc of cvery nation, 
from the Hindu Kush to the shores of the Atlantic. to delivcr 
thcir message. In the short spacc of time which dapsed from 
the dcath of the Prophet to thc subversion of the Republic 
they buiJt up an empire, which. in its vastness, cxceeded that 
adueved by the Romans after thirteen ccntnries of continuous 
expansion. Turn over the pages of Ibn ul-Athlr, Tabari. or 
Abulledil, you will find a continuous rccord of the wavc relling 
onward, fertilising every soil over which it passes, assimilating 
in its way all that is good. 

The same causes, however. which, until the advcnt oi the 
Prophet, had prevcnted thc growth of the Arabs into a nation. 
—the same tribal jealousics. tiie samc division of clan and clan, 
the marks of which «re still visible throughout thc MosJem 
world,—lcd evcntualiy, not only to the ruin of thc Rcpublic. 
but also to the downlail of the Saraccnic cmpire. " Had tJie 
iollowers of Mohommcd marchcd on the lincs oi the Mastcr 
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and adoptcd thc cluractcr ol thc carly Caliphs/’ says d'Ohsson, 

" thcir empire would havc bccn still niorc vast and more durablc 
than that of thc Romans." But thc greed «f thc Ommeyyadc. 
thc unruliness of tbc Arab, and his spirit of tndividualism, 
which showed itscU even when armyed against a comnton foe. 
caused the overthrow of the stupendous fabric wliich the 
heroism and devotion of thc early Moslems had raised. Owing 
to this, they lost Tours, even wliilst victory was witliin their 
grasp ; they werc driven out of Spain because they could not 
forget the old jcalousies of the desert, and makc common cause 
against the cnemy. 

But though the Republic fcU. and the imperial sccptre passcd 
from the hands of tlie Saracens, the Faith Uved. It was the 
outcomc of agcs of evolution. It represcntcd thc latest phase 
in the rcligious developmcnt of man , it did not dcpend for its 
cxi5tence or its growth on thc life of empires or men. And as 
it spread and fructified, ead> racc and each age profited by its 
teachings according to thcir own spiritual nccessities and 
Intellectual comprehcnsion I 

Thc Church of Mohammed. Uke thc Church of Christ. has 
been rent by intcstine divisions and strifes. Difference of 
opinion on abstTact subjects, about which thcre cannot bc any 
ccrtitudc in a finite cxistence, has always given rise to greatcr 
bittcmess and a fierccr hostiUty than ordinary diAerences on 
mattcrs within thc range of human cognition. Thc disputes 
rcspccting thc naturc of Christ dclugcd tlie earth with the 
blood of milUons ; the qucstion of Frce-wiU in man caused. if 
not the samc amount of bloodshed, cqual troublc in Islam. 
The chum to infalUbOity on the part of tlic Pontiffs of Rome 
convulsed Christendom to its core; tlie inlalhbiUty of tl>c 
people and of thc Fathers became in Lslim the instruraent for 
thc dcstruction of predous Uves. 

Most of the divisions in thc Chorch of Mohammed owe thdr 
origin primariiy to political and dynastic causes,—to the old 
tribal quarreLs. and thc strong ieeling of jealousy which 
antmatecl the other Korcishites against thc family of Hishim 
It is gencraUy supposed that the Propliet had not exprcssly 
designatcd any onc as his (successtjr in thc spiritual and tem- 
poral Govenunent oi hlum ; but tiiis notiun is founded ot> a 
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nmtakcn npprrhension of facts. for thcrr is abnndant evidcnce 
that many a time thc Pmphet had indicated Ali for the vice- 
gerency. Notably on the occastnn of the retum joumey from 
the perforanuice of " thc Farewell Pilgrimagc," during a halt 
at a placc called Khumm, he luul convoked an asscmbly of the 
people accompanying him, and used words which could Ieave 
little doubt as to his intention regarding a successor. " Ali," 
said lie. " is to me what Aanm was to Moscs. .\lraighty God ! 
be a friend to his friends and a foe to his foes ; help thosc who 
liclp him, and fmstrnto tiie hopes of those who betray hira I “ 1 
On the otlier Iiond, the nomination of Abu Bakr to lead prayers 
during the Prophet's illness might point to a diUcrent choice. 
Thc qucstion came up for discussion ond scttlcment on his 
deccase, wlien it bccamc uecessary to elcct a leader for Islim, 
Thc H&shimites raaintained that the office had devoIved by 
appointmcnt as well as by succcssion upon AH. Thc other 
Koreishites insisted upon proceeding by election. Whilst the 
kinsmcn of Mohammed wcre engaged in his ohsequics, Abu 
Bakr was dectcd to the Caliphatc by tlic votes of tlie Koreisl» 
and somc of thc Mcdrnite Ansir. Tlie urgency of un imrnediute 
selectron for thc headship of the Stale might «cplaiu the hastc. 
With his usual magnanimity and devotion to the Faith, 
scmpulously arucious to avoid the lenst discord arnong the 
disciples of thc Master, Ali at once gave in his adhesion to 
Abft Bakr Three times was he set asidc, and on every occasion 
hc acceptcd the choice of the clectors without dcmur. He 
hintscM had never stood fortli as a candidatc for thc sultrages 
of thc elcctors, and whatcver might havc bcen tlic feeling of 
his partisans, he had nevcr refrained from giving to the tirst 
two Cahphs his hclp and ad\ice in the govemance of thc 
CommunwcaUh : and they on thcir side had always defeTred 
to his counscl ond his exin>sitioii of the Mastcr‘s teachings. 
We havc alrcady referred to tlic circumstancea conncctcd witli 
the dcvation of OsmAn to the Calipliate. We will here trace 
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the evenb which lollowed ujion his acccssion to eluddate thc 
history ot thc deplorabie schism which has for so hmg dividcd 
the Moslcm world into two sects. Osmln possessed neithcr 
thc shrewdness of Abu Bakr nor the intellectual vigour or thc 
moral fibrc of Omar. His amiability and easy good naturc 
made him a pUablc tool in the hands of his kinsiolk. Tlie 
vencrable Calipti summnded by his hungr>’ kinsmcn, the 
provinces crying for redress, and tbe gencral body of Moslems 
sullcnly watching the procecdings of the head of the State, 
fonn an instructive though sad picture of the timcs. Tlic 
charactcr of the dcludcd Pontiff has been graphicaUy portrayed 
by Dozy ** The personality of Osm&n did not justify his 
elcction to the Calipliate. It is true he was rich and generous, 
had assisti d Mohammed and the rcligion by pecuniary sacrihces. 
and tliat bc prayed and fasted often, and was a man of umiablc 
and soft manners. Hc was, however, not a man of spirit, aml 
was greatly enfecblcd by old age. His timidity was such that 
whcn placed on the pulpit he knew not how to commence hls 
sermon. UnhappUy for this old man, he posscssed an inordinate 
fondness for his kinsmen, who formcd the Meccan aristocracy, 
and who, for twenty years. liad insultcd, persecutcd. and fought 
against Mohammed. Soon they dominaterl ovcr him cora- 
pletely. His uncle, HisliAm, and espedally IUsbam’s son, 
Merw&n, in reality govemed the country. only allowing the 
title of Caliph to Osm&n, and tlie responsibility of the most 
compromismg measures, of which be was often whuUy ignorant. 
TIu: orthodoxy of these two mcn. especiaUy of the tatlier. was 
strongly suspected HishAm had been convcrted only whcn 
Mecca was taken, Having bctrayed state-sccrets, he had been 
disgraccd and cxUed. AbO Bakr and Omar had maintained 
the order passed (by thc Prophet) Osmin, on the contrary. 
not only recaUed him trom his erile. but gavc him on his arrival 
a hundred thousand pieces of «lvcr from thc public treasury. 
and a piccc of land belonging to tbe State. He made Merwan 
his secrctary and \nzier, and marricd him to one of his daughter». 
and enriched hini with the spoils of Atrica." 1 . . . He con- 
hnned Mu'Awiyah. tbc son uf Abh Sutiin and llind, who had 
(ought against Muhammed with such ferocity ut Ohod. in llic 

• Doty. liitl. itt Munulmani tiam I Eifm[nt, vui l. p. 44 
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goYemorship of Syria ; and his fostcr-brothcr, Abdulloh ibn 
Sa'd ibn Surrali, to the salrapy of Egypt Tliis Abdullali was 
at one tinie a sccrctary to the Prophet, and whcn thc Masler 
dictated his reveIations. be used to change tl»e words and 
" dcnaturalise " their meaning. His sacrilegc bcing discovered, 
hc had flcd, and had rclapsetl into idolatry. Walld, on utcrinc 
brother of the old Caliph, was made governor of KAfa. His 
fatlier had often ill-trcated Mohammcd, and once nearly 
strangicd him. An abandoned debauchee, a profligatc 
dnmkard, his iife was a scandal to the Moslems. He appearcd 
in thc mosque at the time of moming-praycrs helpless from 
intoxication, lalling prostrate on thc ground as hc attcmpted 
to perform the duties of an ItnAm, or leadcr of praycr; and 
when thc by-standers hurried up to assiat him to his fect, 
sltoclced them by demanding morc winc, in a husky and stam- 
mcring vo»cc. These were the men whom the Caliph favoured 1 
They fastened upon the provinces like famisl»ed Icechcs, heaping 
up wealth by means of pitiless extortion Complaints poured 
into Mcdina fro»n oU parts of tbe erapirc. But the complaints 
were invariablv dismissed with abuses and hard words. 1 A 
deputation. conslsting of twelve thoitsand men, headed by 
Mohammcd. the son of tbe Calipl» Abii Bakr, camc to thc 
capitol to lay bcfure OsmAn the gricvonoes of the people, and 
to «ek redress. Sore pressed at their demands for justice, be 
had recourse to the intervention of the son-in-Iaw of tlic Prophet 
whose udvicc hc had hitherto pereistently rcfused to liced. Ali 
persuaded il»e deputation to depart to thcir liomes, by giving 
thcm a plcdgc that tlieir complaints should be redresscd. On 
their way back, and hardly at a days journey from Medlna. 
they intcrccptcd a letter writtcn by Osmans secretary, which 
bore the Caliphs own seal, containing a mandate to tbe un- 
scrupulous Mu‘Awiyah to massacre them in a body. Iinraged 
at this treachery, they rctumcd to Mcdina. enteretl thc old 
Caliphs house. and killcd him. His death fumisltcd to the 
Ommeyyadcs what tliey werc long thireting for, a plca for a 
»evolt against IslAm,—against its democracy, its equal rights, 
and its stern ntlcs of morality. It iumished to tlie Meccans 
and their allies an excuse for organising a conspiracy against 

' Ibn nl-Atbir. vo». ili. p. 135. 
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Medinitc dominance. which the>* hated so bittcrly. AJi had 
tried hard to save OsmSn. at first by wisc counsels not to 
abandon himseli absolutely into thc hands of his unprindplcd 
kinsmen, and at the last crisis by pladng himseU belore the 
infuriated soldicry, and asking for consideration for the vener- 
ablc though niisguided pontiH. He had neariy sacrificed his 
own sons in his endeavours to protect Osm&n. On Osmln s 
death he was raLsed to the Caliphate by tlie unanimous voice 
of thc people. Since the death of the Prophet, Ali. though he 
had never lailed to attend the coundls of State. liad always 
maintained a dignihcd reserve and a noble independcnce of 
charactcr. ln his retirement he had chiefly devoted Iiimscll 
to study and tlie pcaceable occupations of domestic Iife. Called 
to the helra of the Statc, he reccived tlie oath of fealty with lns 
usual simplidty, declaring his rcadiness to resign the office to 
any one more worthw 

«• Had," says S^diliot, " the prindple of hereditary succcssion 
(in favour of AU) bccn recognised a* the outset. it would have 
prevcnted the rise of those disastrous prctcnsions wliich cnguUird 
Islim in tlic blood of Moslems. . . . The husband of F4tima 
united in his ptrson the right of succession as the lawful heir 
of thc Prophet, as weU as the right by election. It might have 
been thought that aU would submit thcmsehes before bb 
glory ; so pure and so grand. But it was not to be.* Zubair 
and Talha. who liad hoped that the choice of thc people might 
fall on eithcr of them for thc CaKphate, baulked in thcir am- 
bitious dcsigns. and smarting under tl»e relusal of the new 
Caliph to bestow on thcm thc go\xmorehips of Basra and 
K6fa. were the first to raisc thc standard of revo!t. They wete 
assisted by 'Aycsha, the daughtcr of AbG Bakr. who had taken 
a decism part in tlie former clections. This lady had always 
bome an inveterate dislike towards the son-in-Iaw of Khadlja. 
and now this leeling had grown into positive hatred. She was 
thc lifc and soul of the insurrcction. and herseli accoinpanied 
the insurgent troops to the hcld, riding a camcl. Tlic Caliph. 
with his characteristic avcrsion to bloodshcd, sent his cousin 
Abdullah bin AbbAs to adjurc thc insurgents by every obiiga- 
lion ol thc Faith to abandon thc orbitramcnt of war. But to 
no avail. Zubair and Talha gavc battle at a place called 
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Khoraiba. and were deleatcd and killed. 1 'Ayesha was (akco 
prisoner. Slie was treatcd with courtesy and consideratmn. 
and cscortcd with cvery mark of respcct to Medtna. Hardly 
had this rcbellion becn supprcssed, whcn Ali Icarat of the 
insurrcction of Mu‘&wiyali in Sjria. The son of Abd Suhan, 
like most of his kinsmen whom Osm&n had appointcd to thc 
goveraorships of thc provinccs, liad, with thc gold Iavished 
upon him by the Iate Pontiff and the wcaltii of Syria, collected 
round him a iarge band of merccnarics. Ali luid been advised 
by scveral of his councillors to defer tlie dismissal of the conupt 
govcraors appointcd by the late Caiipli imtil he lumseli was 
secure against all enemies. ‘‘ Tlie Bayard oi Islam, the hero, 
without fear and without rcproach," * rcfused to bc guilty of 
any dupllcity or compromise witb injustice. The fiat weut 
lortli rcmoving from their oflices all thc men wiiom Osm&n had 
placed in power, and who had so grossly betrayed the public 
trust. Mu'&wiyah at once raised thc standard of revolt. 
Defcated in sevcrai consecutive battics on the plains of SifHn, 
on the last day whcn liis troops were Aying like chali before 
the incsistihlc charge of M&lek ol-Ashtar, hc bethought himseli 
of a rusc to savc his mcn from impcnding destruction, He 
maile «ome of his soldicrs tie copies of thc Koran to thtdr 
spcars, and advancc towards the Mosicms shouting, " Lct the 
blood of the Faithful ceasc to flow; if tlic Syrian array bc 
destroyed, who wiil delcnd the Irontier against tlie Greeks ? 
If tiie army of IrAk be destroyed, who will defcnd the Irontier 
against thc Turks and Pcreians ? Let thc Book of God dccide 
bctween us.“ Tbc Caliph, who knew well thc charactcr of the 
arch-rcbel and liis lellow-conspirator, Amr(u) thc son of ol-'As, 
saw tlirougli thc artilicc, and tried to open the cyes of liis 
pcoplc to the tneadiery ; but a large body of liis troops rduscd 
to hgiit lurtber. and demanded that the dispute sliouid bc 
rderned to arhitratinn. In answer to thc Caliphs assurance» 
tiiat the son of Abii Sufiun was only using the Koran as a device 
for delivering himself from tlic jaws of death, thesc rdractory 

' The battl* I* ceilcj tb« ** tutile o4 tb« CamcJ,’ - trom 'Ajrc*h*'iprc*csce in 
• Uttrr un * aunel. Tbe pbue «bcre tbe hght aettully luak pJ*te atul wbeic 
tiiac mim wvre kiltod, U called fVdJi ui-Saty, " Yalley ot tbe Uoo ” 

» Tbiwe are ttae dnlffiMUotu giveo to Aii tay Major C»born 
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spirits threatened open delcction • MAlek al-Ashtar w«s reciilled. 
tl>c haltle was stoppcd. and Uic truits of a victory already 
wcm wcre irretrievnbly lost.* An arbitration was arranged. 
Tlte bigots, who had compclled AU to slnrathe the sword at the 
momcnt of victory, forced ujx*n him, against his owti judgment 
and wishes, Abu Milsa al-Asha‘ri as the representative of the 
House of Mohammed. This man, who was also secretly hostile 
to Ali, was altogethcr unhtted by his vanity and religious 
conceit and a somewhat simple nature to cope with the astutc 
and umcrupulous Amr the son of al- As, who actcd as the 
rcprescntativeof Mu awiyah, and hc soon fell into the trap laid 
for him by the latter. Amr lcd Abu Musa to believe that thc 
removal of both AU and Mu‘awiyah (of tlie one from the Cali- 
phatc and of the other from the goyemorship of Syria), atid 
thc nomination of another pcrson to the Hcadship of Islam, 
was nccessary to the weU-being of thc Moslcms. Thc trick 
succeeded ; AbA MAsa ascendcd tlie pulpit and solcmnly an- 
nounced Uie deposition of AU. After making this announcement 
l»e descendcd aglow with thc sensation of having pertormed 
a virtuous deed. And then AmrsmiUngly ascended tltc pulpit 
vacated by AbA Musa thc reprcscntative of Ali, and pronounced 
that hc accepted the deposition of AU. and appointeri 
Mu‘&wiyah in his placc. Poor Abil Musa was thunder-struck ; 
but the treachery was too patcnt. and the Patimides refused 
to acccpt the decision as vaUd. s Tliis happcncd at Dumat 
nl-Jandal. The treachcry of the Ommcyyadcs cxasperated 
the Fatimides, and both parties separated vowing undying 
liatred towards each other AU was shorUy after assassinated 
whilst engaged in prayer in a mosque at Kufa.‘ Hls assassina- 
tion enablcd the son of AbO Suhin to consolidate his power 
both in Syria and Hijaa On the death of AU. Hasan, his 

1 SbahntUnt, pt. L p. 85 . ' Ibid 
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«vcn in h» wnr against his trcachcrous loc, aiway» ordcrcd liis troop» to 
await the caetsjr's attack. lo sparc the lugitivc, omi respcct the cnptirt. aml 
nevri to insuit thc womcn With his djrtng hrcath hr cnnunaodcd hts sons 
to ice that the murdercr wa» kiilod with vn» stroUc of the sword and tiiut no 
unnecrKsry paia migiit bc taAictrd nn hlm. 
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eldest son. was raised to the Caliphatc. Fond of ease and 
quict. hc liastt-ncd to mnkc peace with tlie enemy o( Im House, 
and retircd into privatc lilc. But thc Ommeyyade's animosity 
pursucd him cven tlierc, and bcforc many montlis werc over 
hr wa5 poisoned to death Thc star of Hind's son was now in 
thc asrendant, and AbO Sufiin’s ambition to become thc king 
o( Mccca was (ulfilied on a grander scale by Mu iwiyah. Tlius 
was the son o( the two most implacable (tics <if the Proplict. 
by the strangcst freak of lortune recorded in history, seatcd on 
the thronc of the Caliphs. Lest it bc considered our estimate 
of Mu’ 4 wiyah's charactcr Ls actuatcd by prejudice. wc give the 
words of a historian who canuot be accuscd of bias in favour 
of cithcr side. " Astutc. unscrupulous. and pitiless,” says 
Osborn, " the firet Khalri of tlie Ommayas sltrank from no 
crimc necessary to securc his position. Murdcr was his accus- 
tomed mode of rcmoring a formidable opponcnt. Tlie grand- 
son of thc Prophet he caused to be poisoned ; Malek-al-Ashtar. 
tlic hcroic licutenant of Ali, was destroycd in a like way. To 
sccure the suocession of his son Yczid, Mu'awiyah hcsitated not 
to break the word he had pledged to Husain. thc surviving son 
nf Ali. And yet this cool. calculating. tlioToughly atheistic 
Arab ruled Over the rcgions of Islam, and the sccptre rctnaincd 
among his dcscendunts (or the space of nearly ouc liundred and 
twenty years. The explanation of this anomaly is to be (ound 
in two circumstances. to which I have more than oncc advcrted. 
Tbe one is. that tlie truly dcvout and earncst Muhammadan 
conccived that he manriestcd his rcligion most ericctually by 
withdrawing himseri from the ariairs of the world. Tlio othcr 
is the tribal spirit of the Arabs. Conquerors of Asia, o( 
Northcm A(rica, of Spain, the Arabs never rose to thc levcl oi 
their position. Greatness had becn thrust upon them. but tn 
the midst of their grandeur thcy retained, in all tlicir previous 
(orce and intensity. the passions, thc rivalries, the petty 
jcalousies o( tlie dcscrt. They mcrely (ought again on a widcr 
ftdd ’ thc battles of Uie Arabs bcfore Isllm.' " 

With the rise of Mu‘fiwiyah the oligarchical rulc of thc 
hcathen Umes displaced tlie democratic rulc ol Isliun. 
Paganisni. with all its attendant dcpravity. rcvived. and 
>-ice and immorality (ollowcd everywhere in the wake of 
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Otnmcyyadc govemors and llic Syrian soldiery. Hijiz and 
Irtk gmanrd nnder thc usurpcr s rulc; but liis hold on the 
throat of Islilm was loo strong to be shakcn off with impunity. 
Thc wealth which he pitilessly extracted from his subjects, 
he lavished on his mercenaries, who in rcturn helpetl him to 
reprcss alj munnurings. Bcfore his dcath. he convened thc 
chief ofhcers of his army and madc thcm take thc oath of 
fealty to his son Ycrid, whom hc had dcsignated as his succcssor 
to the thronc. Thb was Yertd's title to the Caliphatc! On 
Mu’4wiyah‘s death. the Domitian of the house of Omineyya 
ascended the throne founded by his father on fraud and 
treachery As cruel and treachcrous as Muiwiyah. lie did not, 
like his fathcr. possess the capacity to dothe his cmelties in 
the guise of policy. His depraved nature knew no pity or 
justice. Hc killcd and tortured for tlie pieasure lie dcrived 
from human suUcring. Addictod to the grossest of vices, liis 
boon companions wcrc thc most abandoned uf botli sexcs. 
Such was thc Calipli—tbc Commander of tl»e Faithful 1 Hus- 
ain, the second son of Ali, had inhcrited his father's chivulric 
naturc and virtucs. He had scrved witli honour against tbe 
Christians in the sicge of Constantinopie. He unitcd in his 
person thc right of desccnt from Ali, witli the holy character 
of grandson of Uie AposUe. In the tcrms of peace signed 
between Mu'4wiya!i and Hasan, liis righl to thc Caliphate had 
bcrn erpressly tcscrvcd. Husain liad nevcr deigncd to 
acknowledge tiie titlc of the tyrant oi Datnascus, whose viccs 
be despised, and whose character he regardcd with abliomence ; 
and wlicn the Moslems of Kufa besought his help to release 
them from the cursc of thc Omracyyades rule, he felt it liis 
duty to respond to Uie Irakians' appeal for deliverance. Tlie 
asaurances he reccived, that all Ir&k was rcady to spring to its 
fcet to hurl thc despot from his throne thc momcnt hc apjwared 
on tlie sccne. decided liim to start for Kufa with his family. 
He tnncrsed thc descrt of Arabia unmolestcd, accompanied 
by his brother Abb&s. a fcw devoted foUowers, and a timorous 
retinue of womcn and cliildrcn ; but as he approached the 
conhncs of Irik hc was alormcd by tlie soUtary und hostUe 
lace of thc cotratry, and suspccting treaclicry, thc Ommey- 
yade's weapon, he rncatnped liis sinaU band ut a place rjilled 
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Kcrbcla ncar tlic westcm bank of the Euphrates. No cvent 
in liistory surpasscs in |xithc* tlic sccncs cnacted on this spot. 
IIwiAin'* apprehensirYns ol betrayal prove<l to be ouly too truc. 
He was ovcrtakcn b>' an Onuneyyacle army under tlic brutal 
and (crocious Obaidullah ibn-ZiyAd. For days thcir tcnts wcrc 
summuided ; and as thc cowardly hounds dured not came 
within thc reach of the swnrd of AU's son they cut the victims 
off from the watcrs of thc Tigris. The sufferings of the poor 
band of martyrs were ccrriblc. In a conference with the chiel 
of thc cnemy, Husain proposcd the option of three honourable 
conditions : that he should be allowcd to retum to Medina, 
or bc stationcd in a ironticr garrison against thc Turks, or 
safcly conductcd to tlie prescncc of YcrJd. 1 But tlic com- 
mands of tlie Ommcyyade tyrant wcrc stcm and inexomblc— 
that no mcrcy should bc shown to Husain or his party. and 
that they must bo bnmght as criminak belore the " Caliph " 
to be dcalt with according to the Ommeyyade scnse of justicc. 
As a last resourcc, Husain bcsought thesc monstcrs not to war 
upon thc helpless womcn and childrcn, but to kill him and be 
done with it Bnt tlicy knew no pity. He pressed his friends 
to consult tlicir safety by a timely Aight; they mianimously 
reiuscd to descrt or survivc thcir beloved master. One of the 
enemys diiefs, stmck with horror at the sacrilcge of warring 
against the grandson of the Prophet, descrted with thirty 
tollowcrs " to claim the partncrehip of incvitable death." In 
evcry singlc combal and dose fight the valour of the Ffttimides 
was invinciblc. But thc cnemy's archers picked them off from 
a safe distancc. One by onc the dcfcnders fell, until at last 
there remained but thc grandson of thc Prophct. Woundcd 
and djing hc drogged himscli to the river-sidc for a last drink ; 
they lumcd him off with arrows from there. And as hc rc- 
cntercd his tent hc took his infant child in his arms ; him they 
transfixcd with a dart. Thc strickcn iatticr bowed his hcad 
to hcavcn. Ablc no more to stand up against his pitUess foes. 

•Tbe «utW ot thn Hcumt tu Sa/d. »Hrr tUttng th« «bove, lutd» that an 
ntrmUnt ol HuauiL who hy ciuinco eecaped th« butchery ol Kcabela. denied 
that hb maeter, *o (at »1 hr wu aware, c-*xr made any suth propmal to thw 
Ommayyadc trader It in puttiblr. htrworr. that soch denial was madt in 
erdar to »how that Huiain dtd not tower himtcll hy ptoptndng tetnu to thc 
«neniv To tny mtnd. howrwt, it drtract» in no wwy frotn the grandcur of 
Hnaain » chanmtet Utat ho propoaed t«m« to tho Otntitcyyadea. 
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alonc and weary, he scated Iiimseii al thc door of his icnt. 
One of tiie women handed him a cup of water to assuagc his 
buming thirst ; as he raised it to his lij» hc wa> picrced in thc 
mouth with a dai t ; and hu> son and ncphrw were lcilled in his 
arms. He liltcd hls hands to l»cavcn,—thcy were full of blood, 
—and he uttered a tuncral prayer for the living and thc dcad. 
Raising himseli for onc dcspcrate charge, he threw liimseH 
among the Ommcyyades, wlio fcll back on cvery side. But 
faint with loss of blood hc soon sank to the ground, and thcn 
the murderous crcw rushed upon thc dying hero. They cut 
off hb liead, trampled on his body, and subjected it to evcry 
ignominy in the old spirit of Hind. Thcy canied the martjT*s 
head to the castle of Kufa, and the inhuman Obaidullah strurk 
it on the mouth with a cane: u Alas I " exclaimed an aged 
Musulman, " on these lips liave I seen tlie lips of thc Apostle 
of God." " In a distant age and cliroate,” sa>*s Gibbon, " the 
tragk sccnc of the death of Husain will awakcn the sympathy 
of the coldest reader." It will now be easy to undenitand. if 
not to sympathise with, thc frcnry of sorrow and indignation 
to which thc adhcrents of Ali and his children give vent on the 
rccurrencc of the anniversary of Husains martyrdom. 

Thus fell one of the noblest spirits of the age, and with liim 
pcrislied all the male membcrs of his family,—old and young,— 
with the solitary cxception of a sickly child, whom IIusain's 
sbter. Zainab (Zenobia). saved from thc general massacre. Hc, 
too, bore the name of Ali, and in after-life rece»vcd the nobk 
dcsignation of Zain ul-‘Abid!n. " the Omament of the Pious." 
He was thc son of Husain by the daughter of Ycwljard, the 
last Sasanide king of Pcrsia. and in him was pcrpctuated the 
housc of Mohamined. He represcnted also, in hb mothers 
right, the claims of thc Sasanians to thc throne of Irdn. 

The tragical fate of Husoin and his cliildreti sent a Dirill of 
horror through Isidm ; and thc revulsion of fecling wlikh tt 
caused proved eventuaUy Die salvation of the Faith. It 
arrested the current of depravity which Aowed from the 
Ommcyyade court of Damascus. It madc thc bulk of Moslcms 
thinlc vl what tlic Mastcr liad donc, and of thc injurits wliich 
thc chUdren of his enemies were inllicting on Isliim. For a 
hundred ycars, howcvcr, tlic Ommcyyades ruled with the free 
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liclp ai tlic sword and poison. They sacked Mcdlna. and drove 
the chiltlren of thc Helpcrs into exilc in lar-away lands. The 
dty which had shdtcrcd thc Proplict from thc persccution «I 
the idolatcn*. and wiiidt hc Iovc<l so dcarly, thc hallowed 
ground hc had trod tn life, and every inch of which was sanc- 
tihed by liis holy work and ministry, was foully dcsccrated ; 
and the pcople who had stood by him in thc hour of his necd. 
and hclped him tn ImUd up tlie arch of the Faith, were sub- 
jected to thc most teniblc and revolting atrocities, which find 
a paraUel only in thosc committed by thc soldicrs oi the Con- 
stable of France and the equaUy ferodous Luthcrans of Gcorge 
Fnmdsbcrg at the sack of Romc. Tlir mcn wcrc massacred, 
thc womcn outraged, the children reduced into slavery. Thc 
public mosquc was tumed into a stablc. thc shrines demolishcd 
lor the sake of thcir omamcnts. During thc wholc period of 
Ommeyyade domination the holy city rcmaincd a haimt of 
wild bcasts. 1 The paganism of Mccca was oncc morc trium- 
pliant. And its reaction," says Dozy, " against Islim was 
cruel, teiTiblc, and revolting." Thc Meccans and tlie Ommey- 
yades thus repaid thc demcncy and forbearancc shown to them 
in the hour of Islim’s trimnph ! Thc Ommcyyades produccd 
many notable men emincnt for piety and virtue, chief amongst 
thcm Omar bin-‘Abdul Azlz, the Marcus Aurelius of the Arabs, 
a virtuous sovereign. a good ruler, and a God-fearing Mnslcm. 
who modellcd his life alter his great namesake tlie sccond 
Caliph. For the rest they were unabashed pagans and revclled 
in thc disregard of the rules and discipline of thc religion thcy 
proIesMKl. 

But for the Ommcyyades, the diffcrence betwcen the (oUowcrs 
of thc Ahl-ut-Bait .* the upholders of AU's right to thc apostoUcal 
succession, and thosc who maintained the right of the pcoplc 
to dee.t thdr own %pirituat as weU as temporal chiefs. would 
nrvcr have gTOwn into a schism ; it would havc cndcd in a 
compromisc or coalition after thc accession of <Ui to the Cali- 
phatc. The violcnc< and treachery of the chUdren oi Ommcyya 
rendrred th» impossihlo. Tlicy had wadcd to the throne 

* Abdut Molik ibn-Merwan wmt *o tar aa t o in&ue an ciiict (ocbidding (nlgclmi 
10 rtut the »«putcb« ol tive Prophrt al Meilln* 

* For tbe meanin# oi tius word vc< notc 3. page jtj. 
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through ra.mifold crimes and oceans of blood ; it was necessary 
for tlion to impart a scmblunce of validit>' to thcir tenure of 
the oflkc of Caliph. They daimcd to liavc thc titlc of Anutr- 
ul-Mominin by right of ckction—ekction by thcir own mer- 
ccnaries and pagan partisans. After the sack ol Mcdlna and 
the destruction and dLspcrsion of the family of Mohammcd and 
thc Muhajirin and AnsAr, it was casy to draw prcccdents from 
thc carly Caliphatc, and whcn that failed, to manuiactnre 
traditions. Nor was h dhhcult to appropriatc a titlc which 
miglit have becn assumed. but was not, by lltosc who supportcd 
thc right of the tmivcrsality of thc pcopic to elect thcir chicts. 
The giants who liad built up the Republic were dcad or de- 
stro>*cd ; thcir children wcre fugitives or sla\*es ; wlio was to 
question the validity of thc title so adroitly usuq«d ? Thc 
Ommeyyade policy was pursued by thc dynnsty which took 
its place. The samc heire jealousy with whidi thc Bani* 
Ommcyya had ptusucd or pcrsccuted thc Ban!-Fatima, char- 
acteriscd thc conduct of thc Bant-AbbAs towards thc descen- 
dants of Moliammcd. They had no daim to thc Caliphntc 
th«raselvcs ; thcy made tlic aAcction of tlie peoplc for the 
rhildrcn of F 4 tima the means for their own ckjvation. and when 
tliey liad attaincd the desired end they rewarded the F 4 timidcs 
with bittcr persecution. Their title also was foiradcd on quasi- 
electinn, and naturally thcy hunted, like the Ommeyyndes. all 
who questioned thc legality of thcir claim. or wlio upheld in 
cxplicit terms the doctrine of thc devolution of the Imamate 
by succession in the line of Mohammed. Every diHerescc of 
opinion was strictly repressed ; cven the jurists of the time 
wcrc punished if thcy vcntured to express opinions whidi did 
not find favour witli the soycrcigns. 1 If we did not keep in 
view the circumstanccs which lcd to thc sudden and unexprcted 
rise of thc Abbasides, wc would be apt lo rcgard it as phcno- 
menal. Thc terrible cruclties inAictcd by tlic Ommeyyades on 
the childrcn of KAtima, and the sublime paticnce with which 
they bad bornc their suAermgs and their wTongs, had given 
risc to a univcreal (ecling of horror against thc tynuits. and 
hnd investcd llie objects of pcisccution, in the eyes of tbrir 

■ lm&m MMiW Ibn Aom. thc thtrd nkll«r of the Sunni Chnttb. w«i juiWicly 
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lollowcr? and dtsciplcs, wrth a superhuman halo. Perseaition, 
however herce. has always faikd to actiiovc its end : instead 
of stamping out thc faith or devotion of a sect or community, 
it has divcrted it into new channcls and impartcd to it greatcr 
vitality. Iu Islam. as in Christianity, the dangers o{ thc battlc- 
hcld and thc pains of pcisccution havc " clothcd with rnore 
than earthlysplcndour the objcctsforwhom they wcre endured." 
Aud thc childrcn of F&tima, saints who had submitted to thc 
injustice of man and devntcd thcmselvcs to intellcctuai pureuits 
and the practice of religion,—without arms, without treasure, 
and without subjects,—ruled more firmly over thc hearts ol 
their lollowcrs, and enjoycd the veneration of tite peoplc to a 
greater degree, than thc caliph in liis palacc, the master of 
legions. The cup of Ommeyyadc iniquity was fuU to over- 
Howing, and men were crying aloud in the anguish oi their 
hearts, O Lord, how long ! On evcry side there waa an eager 
and passionate longing engendered by the viccs and misrule of 
the pseudo-caliphs that the House of Mohammed might bc 
restored to its rights. Tlicy lookcd wistfuUy to thc Iniilms to 
givc the sign, but these saints had retired from tlie world ; 
their domain was no more of this earth. Successivc avengers * 
of their wrongs liad risen in arms, and gone down before the 
serried ranks of their Syrian enemies. The people waited for 
authority from the di\*inely-appointed Icaders of the Faithful. 
but they condemncd the usc of force. Wliat was to be done ? 
Sevcral sdons of the Housc who had risen against the Banl- 
Omraeyya, contrary to the counsel and without the sanction 
of the heads of thc famUy, had sacrihced themsclves to thcir 
arabition or their rcligious zeal. It wns at this juncture, at 
this momcnt of unrest, when tlie Moslems were longing for a 
sign from the House of Mohaintncd. that tbc Bani-Abhis 
appeared on tiic sccnc. Thc Bani-AbMs were the dcscendnnts 
of AbbAs, an uncle of tlie Prophct. AbbAs had always takcn 
a decp interest in thc progress of Isl&m : he was Mohammcd’s 
companion when the famous " Plcdge of thc Women " was 
taken from the Medlnites. But from sorac weakness of char- 
acter or from policy, hc did not cmbracc Ishlm dehnitely until 
about thc timc Mccca IcU Hc was, however, aiways treated 

1 SuUinUln ibn SnrrAil, alMukhlir, ami Ycjtri tbo Muknllib. 

*.!. O 
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with the greatest affection and amsidrration by Moliammed 
The Prophet’s example was imitated by Abd Bakr, Omar, and 
Osm3n. They dismounted if they met him walking : and not 
unfrequcntly would aooompany him to his residence.* He died 
in A.u. 32,—according to some. two years latcr,—leaving four 
sons, Abdullali {Abu '1 Abbds Abdullah ibn AbbAs). Fatl, Obaid- 
ullah. and Kaithan. Abdullah, better known in history and 
tradition as Ibn Abbas, was born at Mecca in A.c. 6i<), three 
ycare beforc the Hegira. He was instructed in the Koran and 
jurisprudence by Ali himseH. His reputation as a scholar and 
expounder of thc Koran and of the decisions of the Caliphs 
stood so high that crowds Aocked from al) parts to hear his 
lcctures. He gave public lessons onc day in the wcek on the 
interpretation of the Koran : another day, on law ; thc thiTd, 
on grammar : the fourth, on the history of tl»e Arabs, and thc 
fifth on poctry. He gave an impulse to thc study and pre- 
servation of pre-Isl&mic. Arab Uterature and history by fre- 
qucntlv quoting verses frotn the ancicnt poets to explain and 
illustrate thc diAicult and obscure passages of the Koran. lle 
was wont to say. “ Whcn you mcet with a difficulty in the 
Koran, look for its solution in the poems of thc Arabs, for these 
are the registcrs of tl»e Arab nation.* 1 Tlic steadyand unvarying 
dcvotion of Ibn Abbis and his broOiers to AU was P roverbiai 
All four brothcrs were prescnt at " thc Battlc of Oie Camel." 
and at Siffln. Ibn AbbSs, who was no less an accompUshed 
soldier than a scholar. commandcd the cavalry of AU. Hc 
acted frequently as the envoy of Oie CaUph, and it was he 
whom AU desired to nominate as the representative of the 
House of Mohamined wlun forced by thc refractory troops 
to refcr the disputc betwecn liimsclf and Mu‘awiyah to 
arbitration * Ibn AbbAs di«l at TAycf of a brokcn heart. 
after thc murdcr of Husain, in A.H. 67. in tlie sevcntieth 
ycar of his agc. His son, who was namcd Ali aftcr the grcat 
Caliph, walked in the footsteps of his father in his eealous 
attachment to the childrcn of FAtima. He dicd tn A.H. 117, 

» Abbt» injLy b« calleU »b« John ol lUant o( M«lcro hlrtory 

• Oncr bv waa w,k«J hirw be h*d actjuiirJ bi« txteusi\e knowiedR: hi* 
reply ni. " By mtarn ut nn imjuirins longue »ml nn inteiUgeot henrt ’ 

* ShnlimtAnl, j*. I. p. 86. 
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and was succecded in thc hcadship of his taniUy by his son 
Mohammed. 

At this timc, Pcrsia. Irik, and Hijaz, which had suAered 
most from thc atrorities of thc Ban!-Ommcyya, werc honcy* 
comhcd by sccrct organisations for the ovcrthrow of the hatcd 
family. Thc Ban!-Abb4s wcre thc most activc in the move- 
ment to subvert the Ommeyyade rule, at first, perhaps, from 
a smcere desire to restore to the F4timides their just rights, 
but atterwards in tbeir own interests. Mohammcd, thc son of 
Ali ibn Abdullah. was the first to conceive tlie project of seiaing 
the Caliphnte for himself. He was a man of great abiUty and 
unbounded ambition. Whilst working ostensibly for the Fftti- 
mides, he contrivcd graduaUy to establish thc pretensions of 
h» own lamily. Hc startcd a new doctrine to justify the 
cluims of hts house to thc Imamate : tiiat on thc murdcr of 
Husain at Kerbcla, thc spiritual hcadship of Isl4m was not 
transmitted to his surviving son AU (Zain ul-*AbidIn), bitt to 
Mohammcd ibn al-IIanafiya, a son of thc Caliph AU by a 
different motlier, whom hc had married after tlie death of 
Fdtima. belongtng to thc tribe of Hanifa ; that upon his death 
thc office desccndcd upon itis son lldshim, who Itad assigncd 
it foTmally to the Abbaside Mohammed. This story received 
credence in some quartcrs ; but for the btdk of the people, who 
clung to the descendants of the Pntphct, thc Jd‘is 1 of the 
Abbasides aSirmcd that they were working for the Akl-ui-baU. 
Hitherto. the Abbasides had professcd great dcvotion to thc 
Housc of Fdtima, and had ascribed to all thcir movemcnis and 
plans the object of securing jtistice for the desccndants of 
Mohammcd. The representatives and adhcrents of thc Ahl- 
ui-baii . liitle suspccting thc trcacherj' which lay bchind their 
profcsaions, extended to Mohammed bin Ali and tu hb party 
the favour and protection which was ncedcd to impress upon 
his action the sanction of a recognised authority. The attach- 
ment of the Persians to the Fitimide cause was due to historicaJ 
and national associations. Tlic FAtimidcs reprcsented in thetr 
persons. tlirough the daughtcr of Yezdjard, the rigltt to the 
thronr. of Ir4n. From the first commencemcnt of the Islimic 
preuchings. Ali had extended the utmost consideration and 

* MasKmonc» or poitttcai agcnt». 
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Irirmiship to the Pereian conwrts. SalmSn thc Persian. one 
of thc most notable disciplcs of thc Prophet. was long thc 
associatc and Iricnd of the Cnliph. Altcr thc battle of Kldesu. 
Ali used to dcvote his sharc of the prizc-raoney to the redemp- 
tion of the captivcs. and repeatcdly by his counsd mduced 
Omar to lighton thc burdcn of the subjects. Tl»c devotion o! 
thc Persians to his descendants was intelligiblc. Moliammcd 
i)in Ali beguiled thc Persians by preaching to thcm their 
apprnaching deliverance from the hated nile of thcir Arab 
oppressors. To the Yemcnites scltled in KhorAsan. Fars, and 
othcr provinccs of Ir4n. who were cqually attached to thc 
AM-uI-baii, and whose animosity against thcir old cnemus. the 
descendants of Mozar. was inAamed by many reccnt mjunes. 
he proclaimed Jie was acting solely on liei>alf of the ImAms ol 
the House of Moliammed. He succceded in winning over to 
hb side Abd MusUm, the ablcst gcncral of his time. and hitherto 
a devoted partisan of thc children of AU. Beforc hb death. 
which took place tn 125 A.H.. hc 

Abdullah Abu*l AbbAs (sumamed Saffdh). Abdullali Abfl Ja far 
(surnamcd ai-Mansdr) as his successors. onc after thc other 
The turious struggle which broke out about thc mlddle of tlie 
eighth century betwcen the Yemenites and Morarit» in 
KhorasAn servcd as a signal to apply the torch to the well-laid 
minc. Abd Muslim scnt word to his partisans m every aty 
and village of the Province to rabe at once the standard of 
revolt. Thc cause proclaimed was '* the nghts of thc Ahl-ui- 
btiii " against thc usurping Banl-Ommeyya. A sI *°rt tune 
previouslv. Yaliya. a grandson of thc Iniam AU Zain-ul-'Abidin. 
had revolted and bccn kiUed. and his body was cxposcd. by thc 
order of Merwhn. upon a gibbet. Abu Muslim ordcred the 
remaius of thc vmmg chiet to be takcn down and bunerl wtt» 
evcn' mark of respect . and his loUowcrs clothed thcnecK» 
ui biack in token of thrir sorrow. and thcir dctermmation to 
avcngc the dcath of Yaliya. From that day black became tlic 
distingmshing syinbol of the Abbaside cause. And whcn 
the order wcnt forth suramoning tlic pcople tf» arms against tlic 
usurpcrs, the crowd. clothcd in black. which Aocked to the 
trysting-placcs showed tlie widepread character and Btreilgth 
of the rcvolt. Tlie gathcring was to takc place on the night 
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of tiie 25th of Kamazdn a.h. 127. and the peopk were to be 
snmmoncd by lurgc bonfire« lightcd 011 the tops of tlie hills. 
Vast multitudrs poured from every quarter tnto Mcrv, whcre 
Alni Muslim v«u. dwclling at the time. Ibr&him, who had 
succeedcd Mohammcd bin Ali as the hcad of the Abbasides, 
was seized by Merwan and killed; but before his dcath he 
contrived to pa5« to his second brother, Abu'I Alibds, a docu- 
mcnt assigning him the authority in accordancc with the 
tcstoment of their fathcr. Abii Muslim soon made himseU 
master of the whole of Khor&s&n, and marchcd his victorious 
tToops towards Irdk. Notiiing as yet was divulged as to the 
ultimate purpose of thc movemcnt. Tlie Ahl-ul-bntt was the 
watchword which rallied all classcs of people round the blaclc 
stondard. Kfifa surrendered at once Hasan ibn Kaiitaba, 
thc lieutenant of Ahu MusUm, entcred the city at thc hcad of 
his troops, and was joined at oncc by Ahfi Salma Ja‘ar ibn 
Sulaim&n ai-Khall&l, “ who," says the author of the Rouzat-us- 
Sa/d, " was designated thc vurier of thc desccndants of Mottam- 
med." Apparently this man acted as the agcnt of the hcad of 
thc famlly. llc was received with thc greatest considcration 
by the Abhasidc gcneral, " who kissed his hand, and seatcd 
him in the place of honour," * ond told him that it was Abii 
Muslhn’$ orders that hc should be obcycd in aU things. Ab& 
Sahna's vanity was tlattercd, but as yct he was wholly unaware 
of the Abbaside dcsign. A proclamation was Lssued in the 
joint names of Abu Salma and Hasan ibn Kahtaba. tnviting 
thc inliabitants of Kufa to assemble tlie next day at the Masjid- 
al-Jdmi * (the public mosque). Tlie people ilockcd to the 
mmque cxpccting some announcement ; but thc plot tiad not 
yet thickened. and Hasan and thc other Abbaside partisans 
considercd the moment inopportune for the pmclamation of 
their design. In the meantimc. Abu'l Abbas, with his brother 
Abti Ja‘far, had succcssfuUy cvaded thc Ommeyyade guards, 
and had orrivcd at Kfifa, wliere thcy kept thcmselves con- 
cealed, waiting for thc next cvent of thc drama. Abii Salma, 
who was stUI faithfui to the masters hc purported to scrve, 
scnt a message sccrctly to the tniam (Ja*far as-S&dik) to come 
and take up his right. Thc Imam, knowing weU the naturc o( 

I Routnl ui-Sa/i ■ Itm uI-Athlr, vaL v. p «i Mf. 
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Irakian communications, bumt the missive unopcned. But 
I»eforc any answcr could reacb Abft Salma, lie had alread> 
acceptcd Abu l Abbas as tbe Cidiph. He tlicn issued a pro- 
clamation, stdl acting ostcnsibly in thc namc o! tbc Ahl-ul-bait, 
inviting llie inhabitants. one and all, to asscmblc on tlie tollow- 
ing day. wbicb was a Friday. to elect a Calipli. On that day 
Kufa 'presented a strangc aspect. Large crowd3 o! pcoplc. 
clotbed in thc sable garmcnts o! thc Bani-Abbas. were hastcmng 
irom every quarter to tlie MaijM-jdmi’ to hcar the long- 
deierred announcement. In due tiine Abd Salma appcarcd on 
thc scenc. and. strangely. dressed in Uic same sombre black. 
Few. excepting thc partisans ol Abu’l Abbis. kncw liow bc 
Iwd come to scll liimseU to tlie Abbaside cause. He prekrred 
his head to the interests o! liis masters. After leading the 
prayeis he esplained to the assemblage the object of the 
meeting. Abd Muslim. hc said. the defendcr of the Faith and 
the upholder of tlie right of the Housc. liad hurled the Ommey- 
yades from the height of Uieir iniquity; »1 was now nccessary 
to elect an Imam and Callph : there was ncmc so emrnwit for 
mcty, ability, and aU thc virtues requisite for thc othcc as 
Abu'l Abbis . and him lie ofiercd to thc Faitlifid for election. 
Up to this Abu Saima and tlic Abbasides were dubious of thc 
impression on the people. They werc afraid that cven thc 
Kuhans might not view their treachery to Uie house ot Ali 
with approbation. But the provcrbial ficklcncss of Uic Irikians 
was now proved. Tliey had again and again nsen m aniis m 
support of Uie Pitimide cause, and as often bctraycd thosc 
whmn thcy had pledged themselves to help or whose hclp thcy 
had invokcd. Swayed by thc passing whim of the nuunent. 
thcy had as often shown thcmsdvcs to be traitors. as Uie 
defcnders of trutli. After the massacrc of Kcrbela they had 
becn so struck with ranorse that twenty thousand of tbcm. 
after spcnding a night over the tomb of Ilusaiu praymg for 
forgiveness, had hurlcd themsdves against the scmed lcgians 
oi Yezid. But thc rerooise did not last long; hckle and 
turbulcnt, f;iithlcss and unreliable. Hajjaj ibn-Yusuf. thc 
yeritable " Scourge of God." had alone kept them in ordcr. 
And now. no sooner had the words passcd from thc lips of 
Abd Salma, proposing Abu'1 Abliils as the Calipli, tlian they 
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borst lorth with loud acclamations of the lakbir 1 signiiying 
thcir approval. A mcsscnger was scnt ln haste to fctch Abu'l 
Abhas from his concealment, and whcn he arrivcd at thc 
inosque thcru was a frantic rnsh on the part of the niultitude 
to tnke his hand and swcar iealty Thc elcction was complete. 
He aaccnded thc pulpit, rccitcd the khutba, and was hcnceforth 
the ImAm and Caliph of thc Moslems.* Thus rose tlic Abbas- 
ides to powcr on the popularity of the cliildren of Fatima, 
wliom tliey rcpaid aftcrwards in a diderent coin. Tlie greed 
of earthly p<»wcr is tlie worst forni «I ambition. It has causcd 
greatcr disasters to humanity than any other manilestation uf 
human passion. It ncvcr hcsitatcs as to thc dtoice of mcans 
to attain its object ; it uscs indiscriminatcly both crime and 
virtue. the one to disguise its design, the otbcr to achieve its 
ends. It has even prcsscd religion into its scrvice. Arabition 
disguised in tlie cloak of rcligion has becn productive of fearful 
calamities to manlrind. The popes of Rome. in thcir incessant 
emlcavour to maintain unimpaircd thcir tcmporal jiower, 
delugcd tlie dvilised world witli hmnan hlood. The pontilis 
of IslAm, Abbasidc, Eg>’ptian PAtimide, and Ommeyyade, 
seized with avidity upon the daim preparcd by willing minions 
to supreme spiritual and temporal rulc, and in thcir desire to 
mointain the imdividcd allegiance of thcir subjccts, caused 
equal bloodshed and strifc in the bosom of Islam. 

Tlte eariy Abbasidc Calipbs were men of great ability, and 
possessed of vast loresight and statesmanship. From tlic 
inomcnt they wcre raiscd to thc Cnliphatc by the acdamation 
of tlie pcople of K6fa. they directed their whole cnergy towards 
consolidatuig the spiritual and temporal power in thcir hands, 
and to give shape and consistency to the doctrine of dirine 
sanction to popular election. Hcnccforth it becamc a point 
of rital importance to disavow the prindplc of apostolical 
succession by desccnt, and to tnake thc election by the people 
almost sacramentaL 

During SaHAhs » rcign, Abii Miisttm onjoycd somc cotuidera- 

1 U. AUiko AMsr, God b pnt. 

* For * lull tuxount, »ee Tkt Skort Hiaoty oj Ou Sstiicent CMacinilUn). 

* Alm‘1 AhbU AUdstlUh meivtd the tttle ot Sattiih. " htood ■pdler," or 
'• ■nngoinaiy." oo occoont of bU utuporinit use o( the tword naaintt hri 
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tion, but the king-maker was hated and suspectcd for his Ul- 
conccalcd Fatiraide procli\nties. Under Saff 4 h'» successor ho 
was accused of liercsy—stigmatiscd witli the opprobnous cpjthet 
of Ztnd(k 1 —and killcd. The pure and unsullkd lives of the 
lcading represcntatives of tlie llousc of Mohamracd. tlic «trerae 
vcneration in which thcy were hcld by the pcople frequently 
uvoked thc jcalousy of tlie Abbtisid». and exposed tbe children 
of Patiniu to pcriodic outbursts of persecution. Hirun de- 
stroycd the Barmekidcs, who wcre thc btilwarls of his empin: 
and had madc for him the fame whicli hc so largely appropnatcd. 
solely on suspicion of conspiracy with the F 4 timldes. Tlus 
state of affairs lastcd until Uie reign of AbduUah al-MimOn. 
the noblcst Caliph of the house of Abbis, who, on his accession 
to tht Calipliate, resolved to restore to the chUdren of Fatima 
thcir just rights. He accordingly named Ali ibn MOsa. sut- 
named Ri *4 ('* thc acceptable or agreeablc "). the eightb Imim 
of thc Pitimides. as his succrssor. and gave hts sistcr Umtn 
ul-Pari in marriage to this prince. He ako abandoncd the 
hlack. tlic Abbaside colour, in favour of the green. which was 
the recognised standard of the Pitimides.* AU tbn Mtka 
ar-Rua wxs poisoned by the infuriated Abbasides, and Miraun 
was force<l to resume Uie black as the colour of liis house. TTie 
tolerancc shown by him to the Fitimides was contmued by his 
two immediatc successors (Mu‘tasim and Wasik).* The acces- 
sion of Mutawakkil was the signal for a new and hcrct- per- 
secution, wliich lxstcd during the whole fiftcen years of a retgn 
signaliscd by gross cruelty and dcbauchery He was succeeded 
by his son Muntxsir, whose first care was to restore the torabs 
of Ali and Husain. destroycd by Mutawakkil, and to re- 
establish the sacrcdncss of thcir mcmory so wantonly outraged 
by his father. The sagacity of tlus Caliph was imitated by his 
succcssors, and some degrec of toleration was thencelorward 
eactendcd to Ute Shiahs. In the year 334 a.h. (A.C. 045 ) Mu “* 
ud-dowla (tlie Deilcmtte), of the House of Buwaih. became the 

cnennri • unc ol hl> Hiccewoc» (Mu uukl b iU4hl tccdvnl the trtU ol 
M-SAtti (Settah 1! ). aad the Ottoman. Selim !.. bote the xmt de^gnatioa 

• JjI. * Matpan. C.utbre, Irom 2tni 

* Mu*t»«im b'ilUh (lliih*nimnll nn»l Wlnik h'i)Uh (HWn). 
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Mayor of the Palace at Bagdad. An enthusiastic partisan ol 
the Pitimides. hc cntcrtaincd at onc timc the design of dcposing 
thc Ablmidc Calipli Muti-uUah, and placing in his stcad some 
scion of the house of Ali, but was rcstraincd by motives of 
policy from carrying tbis project into effect. Muizz ud-dowla 
ako instituted thc YautH-i-'Sshira. thc day of mouming. in 
commemoration of thc martyrdom of Hussain and lus faimly 
on Uie plains of Kerbela. In the year a.h. 645 (a.c. 1247). 
undct Musta’sim b’iimii, another fierce pcrsecution of the 
Shiahs brokc out. thc conscquences of which pmvcd in tlie end 
disastrous to Saracenic cwilisation, engulhng in one common 
ruin thc Westeni Asians. Impcllcd by the perhdious counseb 
of the lanatics who surrounded him, this imbecile ponttA of 
thc Sunni Church doomcd Uie entirc tnale population of Uie 
Shialis to massacre. By a terriblc edict. which remiiids us ol 
the fnte of the Albigcnses and the Huguenots, he permitted U»c 
orthodos to plundcr tbe goods, dcmolish thc houscs. ravage 
the Oelds, and rcduce to slavcry tlic womcn and cliildren of 
the Shialis. Tl»is atrocious conduct brought upon the ill-fated 
city of Bagdad the arais of the avenging tbe grandson 

of Cheng!z. For three days Uie Tartar chicf gave up U»e town 
to rapine and slaughter. On the tliird day the thirty-scventh 
taliph of the liousc of Abbis was put to dcath with cvery 
circomstancc of ignominy; and so ended the Abbaside 
dynasty! 1 , 

UntU the time oi Mu &wiyah the adhcrents of the Ahl-ui-bait * 
liad not assumed ur adopteil any distinctive appcllation. Tliey 
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wcrc known sbnply as tbe B.inl-H aOiim Tbere was no diiltr- 
cncc between tlic Banl-Patima aml the Bant-Abb^s ; Uiey wcre 
iill connectcd with each othcr by the closest ties of blood. Af«i*r 
MirAwiyabs seirurc of the sovereign power tiie followers ol the 
House of Mohammed bcgan to call themsdves Shiahs (cidhercnts 
and their enemies eithcr Nawdsib (rebels) or Khau dnj (insur- 
gents or descrtere). 1 Thc Ommeyyades callcd thcmselves 
Amams (cliildren of Ommeyya) .>\s' yet the tumc of Akl-us- 
Sunnat 1 i al Jamd'at was wholly unknown. Undcr Mansur and 
Harun this de&ignation first came into i:\istcncc. In thc tcntii 
ccntury. a mcmber of the house of Ali wrcsted Egypt Crotn the 
Abbasidcs, and established a dynasty which ruled over that 
country and SjTia until the rise of Saladin. The anathemas 
which the Caliphs of Bagdad and Cairo huried at cach other. 
the multitudinous traditions wliich were unearthcd to dcmolish 
tiie claims uf the one and the other, and the Jatwas emanating 
from tbe doctors of the two Calipliatcs, accentuated thc strifc 
and bitteniess of partisans. SaUdin overthrew thc ['.ttimidc 
dynasty in Egypt, and restorcd tlic predominancc af tln* Sunni 
Churcii in Eastem Airica. Various other branches of the 
Banl-Fatiina, however, succeedcd in estabhshing the supremacy 
of their famiiy in didcrent parts of thc two continenLs.* Tiie 
lsnd-‘asharius * alone, tiie foUowers of thc saintiy Imams, who 
reprehended the use of force, and who daimed and cxerriscd 
only a spiritual dominion, maintained an attitude c»f curaplcte 
withdrawal from temporai intcrests, until Shah Israail the 
gTeat Salawi monarch made lsnd-’ashariaism thc State religiun 
of Persia. Himself a phUosopiier and a S 4 fi, he pcrceivcd in 
the sympatiiy and dcvotion of thc pcople to thc House of 
Mohammed, whose descendant lie wus, a incans of nationai 
awakening and consoUdation. Since then lsnd-‘ashariaism a 
the national church of Pcrsia. 

1 The name ot Khlw»n) wu «pccially jivon to Uie Koom »ho Unettal 
AU at IKImst ul-JantUl and (ormed a ccnledrracy hnatile to tiU&m. aml wa» 
aiterwarda applied to thoac who adoptcd tbeir pcrmciou» doctrino . iec {*ni. 
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Die Bdlimum and 'Adil Sh&hi dynasties of Soutlienj India 
which Aurung2cb overthrcw. thus paving thc way for thc rise 
o( thc Mahrattu maraudcrs whom the Balunani sovcnjigns had 
kept in check with an iron hand, werc attached to thc ductrincs 
of thc ImAms. Such has bccn thc political fate of thc F4timides, 
which has left its impress on their doctrines. 

The title of tht Banl-Abbis to the spiritual and tcmporal 
headship of Islam was fountk*»I on bai'at or nominal elcction. 
Since Saff.ih’s accession, the Abbaside Caliphs had taken the 
precaution of obtaining during thctr lifetinie thc fealty of the 
diids for tlieir intcndcd succcssors. And it becamc nccessarj’ 
lo imprcss on tlie doctrine of election a sanctity derived from 
precedimt and ancient practice. The rise of tlic Futimidts in 
Egypt, thcir pcrsistent cndcavour to wrest thc dominion of the 
East froin thc Caliplis of Bagdad, made it doubly necessary 
to controvert the pretensions of the children of FAtima, 
«nd to give form and consistency to the orthodox doctrincs 
recognising the Abbasidc PontiHs as the spirituol riiicts 
of Isl&m. 1 

Evcry corncr of Irik and Hijfiz was ransackcd for traditions 
in support of thc right of tlie house of Abbas. The doctors of 
Uw were required to iormulate the prinriples of orthodoxy in 
explicit ternis : and gradually the grand superstructure of the 
Sunni church was raised on the narrow ioundations of Abbaside 
seli-intcrest. Much of the success of tlie doctors and legists 
who assistcd in the growth and dcvclopmcnt of Sunnism was 
due to the Maniciueism of tlic Egyptian Katimides. Tlie nature 
of thdr doctrines, which were at variance with thc teadiings 


'AnUu «J-ha&lari, a ycneral l<i tho wrvicc ot tl.e AbtMuidn, Imt kb 
«Jhcrcnt of the Kgyptian KAtiinide*. drove al KAim ba amr illAU, thi» thm 
Cali(th ot BajttUd. trom the clty, and cotnpeUed hJni to Uke rcluee uritb 
the phyiatch ol the Atab» (the Auicer ol Arab. a titlc aoalogon» to Uio 
II Khlni o< Per»ia). until restorcd by Tunhril the latliet o( Alp AnlAn «nd 
the (uundrr <;f the Scljukidc dyuaaty Uuiing the whole o( thl» tKritai tlu 
Khulh* vra» read in Hagdad itscK in tho name ol tho KAtimidc Cuhph. The 
Kkutlm u the name given to the *ermon piunotincod «n Kridayt tnnn tha 
pnlptta o( the great moaqncn in atl Mcnlcin crmntrirs ; it bextns by a dncUr*- 
tion ot God'« attributcs and unity, and an invucattou o t IIw blrsstngj upon 
tha Prophet. his Uioily. and suocwaor»; Ihen loltowa a prayet tvr th» 
rat|uina Caliph and (or th« rtrinco wlio exerctse« civd powcr in the State 
Ihr right oi betng named in thc Kkulhs and that o( coining moncy are t*>> 
ot thc prtndpal prtvdcges pooeserd by the tempocal wiycrcign. and the 
spectal utarka oI hn legittmacy. 
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of both thc Shiali Im&ms and thc Snnni doctors ; thc assassi- 
nations of the best nu-n committcd at the inbtancc of Hasan 
Sabbah (" the Old Man of thc Mnuntain “); the disintegmting 
charactcr of thc heresies, whicli under Uie inAuence of the 
ancient Clialdao-Magism had sprung up in various quarters, 
and which were subversive of adl nrder and morality,—added 
greatly to tlic strength of a systcm which formed, iu the opiniun 
of tlie masses, a bulwark against thc enemies of Ulim. Tlic 
Shialt Imims strongly condcmned the impious or cnmmurustir 
doctrincs of the antitypcs of Mani and Mazdak, but thcy tackcd 
Uie power. evcn if willing to use it, to suppress heresy or cnforce 
uniiormity. Sunnism. associated with thc temporal power of 
the Abbaside Caliplis, possessed thc means and used it, and 
thereby won the sympathy and acceptance of oll who carcd 
little about the disputes on thc abstract question of apostolical 
descent. 

Until the rise of the House of AbbAs thcre was little or 110 
differencc between the assertors of thc right of the Ahi-ui-butl 
to Uie pontiticate and thc upholders of the right of the pcople 
to clect Uieir own spiritual and tcmporal chicls. The pcople 
of Hijaz and the Mcdinite Ans&r especially, who were so ruth* 
lessly destroycil by thc Ommeyyades, whilst thcy insisted on 
the principlc of election, abhorred the injustice done to the 
children of Katima. Aftcr U»e murder of Husain. a cry of 
horror had gone forth from U»e heart of IsL\m, and the people 
of the holy dties had risen in arms against the tyrant, and 
suffcred bittcrly for it. Tlie adhcrents of the A hl-ul-bail and 
the followcrs of thc Grst threc Caliphs togcthcr underwent fcarful 
crudties in Uie cause of thc common Faith. But when it 
became necessan,- for dynastic reasons to creatc a gulf between 
the two parties the cleracnts of divcrgencc came ready to liand 
on both sidcs. Tbeir doctrinal and legal diAercnces began from 
this time to assume the typc and proportions they retuin at tbr 
prescnt moment 

During the enlightened rulc of Mamun and of his two im- 
mediatc successors, when humanitarian sciencc and philosophy 
InAuenctd the conccptions of aU dasses of sodety. thcre was 
a break in the development of thc Sunni Churrh. With the 
eaception of this period the entire duration of the Abbaside 
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Caliphatc 1 was occupied in tLe r.onsolidation of its dognias. 
Thr CJiurch and Statc u-erc linkcd togethcr; the Caliph was 
the Imam—tcmporal chief as wcll as spiritual hcad. Thc 
doctors of law and religion were his sen’ants. He presided at 
the convocations. and guided their decisions. Hence the 
solidarity of thc Sunni chnTch, Many of the sects * into which 
it was originaUy split up havc gradually disappcared, but it is 
still divitled into four principal denominations, differing from 
each other on many qucstions of dogma and ritual Their 
diffcrrnccs raay pcrhaps bc likened to tliose cxisting bctwecn 
the Roman Catholic and thc Greek, Armcnian, and Syrian 
orthodox churches. 

Shiohism, on the other hand, shows how the Church and the 
State havc becomc dissociated hom cach othcr. and how the 
" Expoundcrs of thc Law " havc assumcd. at least among a 
section, the authority and position of the clergy in Christendom. 
Tlie Irecdom of judgment, which in Protestantism has givcn 
birth to onc hundred and eighty sects. has produced an almost 
parallel result in Shiahistn. and the immcnse divcrsity of opinion 
within the church itsell Ls due to thc absencc of a controlling 
tcmporal powcr, compeHing uniformity at the point of the 
sword. 

The qucstion of thc Imimate,* or the spiritual hcadship o! 


1 From 7JO a.fc to 1*5:1 *.fc 

• Aecotding to TmAm Ja <nr Tdtl tq»otod In thc DatnitAn), thc Sannia w«r» 
<iri«uuUy dtvidcd into *i*ty-hvt! «atta. 

• A vcry goorl dehnition ot the wocd ” ImAm ‘ i» g>v*J> b>- Dr. Pcrey Borlwr : 
•' Th» woni ' ImAm * comr» tiom an Arabic root rigniiyiog to aim at. to toltow 
attor,—moat ot th* drrivauvc» ot whkh partak», more or Uss, of tha» tdra 
Thna imtim mcan». priroarily, an cxctnplar, or one whone cianiolr ought to 
be imitatcd It i» aj>|tUcxl in that w», *ar' l£ev<w, to Mohammat, l» 
Iwing thc lcadrr and head of thc Madims in rivll and religiou» mattm, nnd 
»1» lo the Ktialltalu, or lcgitimate Suutuor i, a» hia trpmentative» in both 
capacitie» It ia also giveu—In iU rdirioo* import only- to thc hrada of thn 
fonr orthodna *ceU. nnnicly. Ihe el Haoaty, esli ShAU ir. eT MMiky. and 
cl Hanha.ly ; and. in a niore reauktcd nense stiU. to the ordmaiy tonctionary 
ot a mo»qu« who lcadi ia th« daily pmyer» od tlie coogregatioo,—an offic» 
nsnally ctmlrmd o« indtriduala of rrputcd piety, who are rcmovabt« by th« 
,Vdrin or warden*. ond who. with tlurir <mtplo> rocm and wlary. low Ihe UtU 
atoo." 

" The Urui I» «tacd ln llie Ki.tan to indkate tho Book. or Scriptnrea, or 
record of a peoplc : abo, to derianate a teacher of itligion. Hence. roo*l 
probably, it» adoption by the Miulims in tlie lattcr acn*c ' Wlim the Lord 
tried Abraliam wtth certain wordi, whkh he (ulhUed, Hc said, 1 haw mad» 
th«c an lmlm to thc people' Agoin. ictmtng to Abraham. taaac and 
Jacob, ' We have made thcm Imlnu, that they tnay direct other» at ou» 
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the Musulman commcmwealth, is hcncelorth thc chief battle- 
ground of the two sects. 1 The Shiahs hold that the spiritual 
hcritagc bcqucathed by Mohammed devolved on Aii and his 
dcscendants. Thcy naturally repudiatc the authority of thc 
Jamd‘at (the pcople) to clcct a spiritual head who should supcr- 
sedc the rightlul claims of thc Propliet's family. According to 
the Shiahs, thcrdore, thc Imdmate descends by divine appoint- 
ment in the apostolical line. Thc Imlm, besides bcing a 
desccndant of the Prophet, must possess certain qualitics,—he 
must be or sinlcss. bear thc purest and most unsuliled 

character, and must be distinguishcd above all other men for 
tnitl» and purity. It is not proper. nor could it bc tbc intcntion 
of the Almighty, they argue, that a man whosc diaracter is not 
unimpeachable should have the dircction of thc human con- 
sdence. Human choice is fallible, as is proved by the history 
of mankind ; and the pcople have often accepted the worst 
mcn for their leaders. God could never havc left the religiom 
necds of man to his unaided faculty. If an Imam bc necded, 
he raust be one whom tlic conscicnce must acccpt. Accordingly 
they dedare that »f the choicc of an Imim be left to the 
community, »t would be subvers»vc of all morality; and 

cooimand ’ And again. ‘ We dclivcred to Mosr» the Book, theretcrrr t»« not 
in dmibl bi hu reception thcreot. end we ordaincd rt to be a guidn unto tiie 
children o# Imirl. And wr appointed some ot »hem U> be lmim», to dlrect 
the people accordtng to oor command ' “—Badger » ImAmt »ud Sryyidt o/ 
Om*H, App A 

1 “ The nuestion o( the Iminuile iorma a subjeet ol controversy.”»ay* Mtu Wi. 
" bwtween the MUiwer» oi diHercnt sccts, partlculaity betwem thoae who 
adbere »o the doctnne at appointmcat, Ij 4ful th* loUowm 

of the doctnno of etectioo, v t.r-*l. The ddcaderi ol the doctnne af 

apfiaintmeni are the ImAmias, Lt U|i J*f who lorra a section of the 
Adhrrrnt», Shiahs 4a*£J| d Ali Ibn Abi TlUb and his hoiy childiw (by 
Pittraa) I Tkty beitrre that God doea not leave man- 

kind at any timr wtthout a man «rho maintains th* rtiigion nl God land acts 
as tlieir Imim) boch mrn are eitber prophets or their tegatea. Th* doctrta» 
of etccuon ii drlcnded by a sccttoa of tbe KUawirij , the Murjias 

by many d thoM wko admil ti» ItadiHoui umi Iht (tntr.tlh nreirtd 
tpimicnt H at SunKtl), by some d thr Mu‘UaUa, and by • mtioa d th* 
XakUu, Thry beUevc tUat It is the wUl d God aml hls Ihophet 

that the natitm shoutd r) |iv»» a man amungst themselrea. and make *«>«» thmr 
troim. for tberc ars tlmea when God does not icnd a tegate Tbe Shiahs 
coasider sueh Ituims as uiurpem d the dignity,"— Murd) ut-tahab. 
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consequcntly the spirituoJ guidance of mankind has been 
entrustcd to divincly-appointcd pcrsons. 1 

According to the Sunnis. the Imamatc is not restrictcd to 
the familv of Mohammed. The Imam need not lic just. 
virtuous, or irreproachable in his lilc, nor need lie 

be ti»e most excellent or cminent bcing of his timc : 

so long as he is free, adult. sane, and possesscd of the capacity 
to attend to the ordinary affairs 0 i State, he ts qnaliticd for 
election Another doctrine in which they agrec with the 
Church of Romc was full of momcntous consequcnces to Islam. 
They hold that ncither the vices nor the tyranny of the Imim 
would justiiy his deposition ; * nor can thc perversity or cvil 
conduct ol the Imam or those who prcsidc at thc ptiblic divine 
service invalidate the praycrs of the Faithful.* Thcy ako hold 
that the ImAmate is mdivisiblc. and that it is not lawful to 
have two Imims at one and the same timc. As Christionity 
couid yield obedience to but one Pope, so the Moslem world 
could yield obediencc to but onc lawful Caiiph. But as thrcc 
Popes havc often pnetcnded to the triple crown, so have three 


> ” 1t U nrttlier tivr hcauty ot tbe sovcrwgn," xayi Ibn-Khaiilun. " nor 
hla (reat Usamin*. {icmplcacitr. or »ny othrr pmoiut) •MomnllUimont whkh 
ia naetnl to h» «ub)cct . . Thn *ovcreign cxtrt« (or t)»e cood oi ht» people." 
“ The nooeajity ol n ruier." continoe* this remarkabtn wrtter. whose kcwrnea» 
oi ot»erv«thni **i opiatlol by hia vcraati)ity. " arisrt litm the (act tha» 
buman beinga hav» to live tngrthrr, aiu) unlest there i» aotnn one »<> maintain 
oaiier. •uclatjr wonlil break lo picces. A tempoeal *ovcimgn onty enlorcea 
auch ontrra aa ar» promulgatnl by man. but the law» (ramed by a dlvinety- 
htspired leglsUtor have two ohjrct» in view—tbe tnonl as wrll aa kcuI 
wrll betng of mankiud Th* Caliph ti tbr Vicar and Lieutenant o< the Prophet. 
Hr is more tban a twnporal ruler, be ia a anirituai chiri aa well Tbe Caliph 
l* thua deaignated thr lmim. hia position being aimilar to that o( thr Irailer 
til the congrrgation at tbe public prayer» " 

" Tlils «tablishmrnt o( an Imlra." continue» [ba-Khalddn, " i» a mattcr 
d obtSgaUsm The law whidt dedarcs «ta nccceaity b louniled oo tha ttrnn»l 
accord ot tbe Conipanions o 1 Uie Prophci Tbe Im&m u tbo spiritual head, 
whilat ttie Caliph nr Sultan representa the tcrnporal power.” 

1 ln siytte ui thi* doctrine. promulgated ot the nrder u( tyrant» atuduua 
to »vMu tbo penalty o( thetr oppremion, the peepto have nmer apprrn-cd 
of it rntirely. Umier the Ommcyyado Walld. nirnaroed for Itii ilcrn tb» 
F4««* (the Wicked), they rn»e in revolt anil drncaed blm SimiUiiy. whn» 
the inuptitic* n( Miitawakkil (thr Abboside) tircamc intolmbie, bn was 
deposed by hia nwn snn. Muntaair tho Cood. Tho hiatory ni the Ottoman 
Tnrks ccmtatn* many examplo« o( the penple ritnnf In revolt against » vidou» 
or incapabie sovrmgn. Ihr laat berag under tbc unhappy Abdul Ailr. 

• Asainat tliia docirine there is now a wideeprcad ieveit in thc Sunni Church ; 
the <Ajtr . \lukaltldin whum we shatl docribe UteT. hoMinp that t( thr Imim 
ia not chaate in hia Ii(e. tbe prayer» ot tbe congregation are invaiid. 
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Ameer ul-Muilimin laid claim to suprcme mie. Alter the 
downfaIJ of the Ommcyyades in Asia a member oi that 
housr succeeded in sctting up an independent statc in Spam. 
whiLst thc family of Abbis cxcrrised power on thc banks 
of the Tigris, and that of Fatima on the Nile. Tlic tact 
that at various times two or three sovereigns havc assumcd 
siraultaneously tlie lieadship of Islcttn ha* given risc to an 
opimon that the nilc of indivisibility applies only to one and 
tlie samc country, or to two countries contiguous to each other ; 
but when thc countries are so far apart that tJje power ol one 
Imam cannot extend to the otlier, it is la\vfui to eJect a second 
Imim. Tbc Imam is the patron and syndic oi aJl Musulmans, 
and thc guardian of thcir interests during their lives as wcll as 
altcr tiicir death. He js vcsted with thc power to nominate 
his successors. subjcct to thc approvai of thi* Moslems. As the 
ofhce is lor tlie temporal and spiritual bencht of the community, 
the nomination is dependent on the choice of thc people. 1 

It might have becn cxpcctcd that pcrsecution would kcep 
the ShiaJis united omong thcniselvcs ; but althougb alJ were 
agrecd on the question that the suprcme pontihcatc oi IsIAm 
is conhned to the linc of thc Prophet, many of them fell away 
from the necognised hcads of the family, and attachcd tlicm- 
selves from design or predilection tc* other mcmbers of thc 
House Wliilst the acknowlciiged Im&ms and thcir disciplcs 
lived in holy retirement, the otheTs found leisnre amidst their 
foreign hostilities for domestir. quarrels. Thcy preactied, they 
disputed. they suffercd. 

Sbaliristani divides thc Shialis into five sects, viz thc ZaiJta, 
tht tbe Isnd-^ĕsharia or Im&mia, fhe Kais&nia, and 

the (th&lha or Ghull&i. As a mattcr ol fa ct, howcver, as wc 
sliall show hcreaftcr, some oi thcse sccts, and cspecially thc 
branches into which they bifurcated. had, cxcepting in a morc 
or le» exaggcrated attachment to Ali, nothing in comroon with 
Shiahism propcr. On thc contrary. they derived tlicir ongin 
from sources othcr than Islimic. 

Tlie /aiJtas. says Shahristani, are tlic fo!lowcrs of Zaid, son 
of Ali II. {Zain-ul-'Abidin). son of Hasain. They afhtm tliat 
thc Im.irnatc descendcd frora AJi to Hasan, tlien to Husain ; 

* Ibo KhaUUn. »c« untt, p»rt i. chaptirr X. 
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from Husain it dcvolved upon AU II. (Zain-uI-'AbidIn) ; and 
from him it passed to Zaid. and not. as is heW by thc IsnJ- 
‘Ashsrias, and. in fact. by most Moslcms, to Mohammed 
ol-B&kir In their doctrines thcy dosdy approach thc Aki 
us-SuHtuil. They ltold that the pcople have the right of 
choosing thrir spiritual hcad from among the descendants 
of the Prophct. eombining thus the principle of election with 
the prinriplc which restricts the Imimatc to the family of 
Mohamtncd. They also athrrn tliat it is lawful to clect the 
mafs(U (Ihe Uss eminent) whilst thc a/ial (thc most eminent) is 
present. As a conscqucnce of this principle, thcy accept the 
Imdmatc of thc first three CaUphs, wliosc pontificate is generaUy 
disdaimed by the othcr ShialL*. Tliey hold that though AU 
was thc most eminent of all the Companions of thc Pmphet. 
and by right of desccnt as well as by his quaJitUs entitled to 
tlic Imimatc, yet for rcason» of poUcy. and to allay tlie div 
orders which had brokcn out upon thc dcath of the Prophet. 
t° « ltlc tllc minds of thc pcople and to compose thc ditlerences 
among thc tribes, a man of a maturer age was required to fill 
the officc. Besides, owing to thc struggle in which AU had f 
been engaged in defence of the Faith. the fceUng of rctaliation 
was strong in thc bosom of those who had fought against Islam 
and who had been only recently reduced to subjection; and 
thesc pcoplr would not willingly have bowcd before thc grandinir 
nf AU. Thcy hold that thc samc reason applics to the election 
of Omar 1 Tlicir acceptance of thc Imamatc of the fim two 
Caliphs brought upon the Zaidias the namc of Raw6fix, or Dis- 
senteis, by thc othcr Shiahs. Another doctrine licld by thera 
» too important to cscape notice. They maintain that in 
uddition to piety, truth. knowledgc. and innocence or sinless- 
ncss. quaUties requited by the Shiahs propcr for thc pontihcal 
ollice. the Imflm should possess bravery, and thc capacity to 
^sert by/orce oj arms his right to the Imimatc. Thc Imim 
Mnhainmcd al-Bakir. who had sueceeded his iather Ali II.. 
maintoincd that thc use of force was reprelieaniblc. Zaid 
diAercd from his brother in this opinion. He rose tn arras 
against the t>Tants in the rrign of Hishim ibn Abdul MaUk 
(tlie Ommeyyade). and was kiUed in the neighbourhood of 

’ StuUimUsl. pt. 1. p. u«. 
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Kflia. Hc was succecded by Yahya. h» son, wlw> iullowcd 
the cxamplc of liis iather, and. against thc advicc of Im&m 
j a 'far as-SAdik. procecdcd to asscrt his right by iorce oC arms 
Hc collcctcd a largc iollowing in Khorasin. but was dcieated 
and kilktl by onc of thc gencmk of Hisli&m. 

On thc dtath of YahjTt, the Im&mate, say th tZaidU%, passcd 
to another mcmber of the familv. Mohammed ibn Abdullah, 
suraamed an-Nafs-uz-Zakiya (" tlie Pure Soul Mohammcd 
assumed tlic title of Malidi. and rose in arms m Hiji* against 
tlie Abbaside MansAr. Hc was dcleated and killed at Medina 
by *IsA. Mansur’s nephcw. Hc was succccded by his brother 
lbr&ldm. who lost liis life similarly in a vain struggle against 
the Abbasidts. IsA. anothcr brother. who also endeavoiired 
to assert his « , l«>t«ns by force. was soired by MansAr, ;md im- 
prisoncd for tifc. After mentioning these facts. Shahristini 
adds that " whatever befeU them was prognosticated by Ja*far 
as-SAdik. who said that temporal dominion was not for their 
famUy, but that the Imamatc was to be a toy in thc haiuh «f 
tbeAbbasides." . 

According to a branch of thc Zaidias, the Im&mate passcd 
trom IbrSitlm to Idris. thc lounder of the Idriside dynasty m 
Mauritania and of the dty of Fer. Aiter the 

foll of the Idrisidto. the ZaiJias became disorganised, but 
rnembers of this sect are stUl to be found in different parts of 
Asia and Alrica. A branch of the Zaidias ruled in Tabaristan 
for a long time, and there is a Zaidia Imam stUl in Northern 
•Yemcn The ZaiJias. according to Shahristini. were dividcd 
rnto four subsections, vix. the JSrudias. SulaimAmas, Tabartas, 
and Sdl/hias . Thcy difler from car.h othcr about the dcvolution 
oi the Im&matc from Zaid’s grandson. Thc JdruJias, who up- 
beld the claitns of Mohammcd Safs-uz-Zakiya in supcrsesswn 
of Isd. suUcred bittcrly under MansAr. Thc Su/aimJnias wcre 
named aftcr tltcir {ounder. Sulatman ibn Jaris, who dedaied 
that the ItnAmatc depended upon the conscnsus of thc people *. 
..." that the Imamate is not intcndcd for rcgulating religitm 
or for the acquisition of a knowledge of the Deity, or Hi* unity 
ot the laws which He has made for the govcrnmcnt of the world. 
for thcse are acquired through Rcason. The Imlmatc is in- 
tended for the goverament nf the earth. inAicting punishments 
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on wrong-<locr». «icaling oul justicc. ond deieuding U»r State. 
It is not nccessary for tlic Lnuni tu be <r/r:A ..." *' A K(tioo 
of tlic AM-ui-Su»naJ hold similar npinions, fnr they wy that 
it Li uol tcquircd for thc Imiu» to bc lcnrned nr a Mujtahtd, 
so long as he is wLse and Iia* sonie onc with him capablc of 
cxpounding thc law." * The SnUtimdtiias and thc SdUhias 
agrcc in acccpting thc Imamatc of the tirst two ('aliplis ; tho 
iatter hold that Ali. having liimscH abandoned his pretcrontial 
cLiim in favour of Abh Bakr and Omar. the pcople Uave no 
right to question their Imamatc : but as regards Osmin thcy 
are in doubt. for thcy say " whcn wc see how he travailed for 
the mpjKirt ol tbc Banl Ommcyya, we find his character 
diEcreut from thc other SahJba 

Thc IsntaiHas, alsn somctimes callcd Sabi'ydn (Smwurr*).* 
deiive their names from Isma‘U. a son of ImAm Ja*far as-SAdik, 
who predcccased iiis fathcr. Tluiy hold that upon the death 
ol Iinim Ja‘far as-SAdik. the ImAmatc dcvolved on Isma'U’9 
son. Mohammcd (surnamctl al-Makidm * thc hiddrn or WN- 
ttotalcd), and not on Ja*far s son. Mtba al-Karim. as bclieved 
by thc Itm 4 -‘Asfurias and gcnerally by tlie other Mtoltrm. 
Mohammisl ai-Mukttim was succeeded. according to the h- 
ma‘tiias, by Ja'far ai-Muutddak,v/hoso son Mohamined ul-Habtb 
was the last ol the unreoraled Jmdms. 

His son, Abd Mohammed Abdullah, was tlic founder of the 
Fatimidc dynasty which rulcd Northem Africa for three cen- 
turics. He had becn tlirown into prison by thc Abbaside 
Caliph, Mu‘tazid-b'illAh SatTah II . but, escaping from his 
dutigcon at Segclnwssa. he appcarcd in Barbary. whcre he 
assiuiied the tiUe of Obatdullah and Mahdi (tke promiud Guide). 
FoUowcrs gathercd round bim from all sides, and. assiste<I by 


1 (U>a Ti 


> 4 ! 


1 Shahtntid, pt. l. pp 11 «, 1 * 0 . 

* Bccauao tb*v ick4iov»lc<lt(p wjly sevcn lmim 
Htualtt. i<) AU U, (jl ttutMunmcil nl tUkit, (6) J 
*u<t (7) 

* So callcd, tayt Makrlti, bccauM tiis (otlowcio kcpt lum " concealed " lo 
escape Uie twrarcutton o( tlie Ablaukln. Iimnll wa» the eklert Kia o* Imim 
Js lar u-SAilik. aml a man ol tvrcet itiniioaitirui and mnging nuimrn. and 
aecotditni to Maktlti had • consideraUe (otlowing in Yemcn. in Krtama 
*f>d the Alnton pnninen» During tbr Wetim» ot Iima ir« niothrr, nyi 
Shahrtrt&m, thti ImAm ]a-(at rnirn had any cithct wile. " liko Uie 1'tunhrt 
wilh Khadlja. aud Ali «itli F4Um*." 
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a Sufi, hc soon «wcrthrew thc Aghlabites, wliu wcrc raling thc 
African provinces in the namc of tlie Caliphs of Ragdad, and 
fuundcd an empirc which cxtcnded (rom Mauritania to thc 
contincs of Egypt. One of his successors (Ma’dd Abii Temim), 
al-Muiz:~li-dtn-iUSh (ExaUerof the Paith o/ God). wrestcd Egypt 
and a portion of Syria from the Abbasides. Muizz. to nurk 
his victory over tlie cncmie9 of his House, founded Cairo 
{Kdhira, the Yiilorioui City), and rcmoved his capitul irora 
Mahdiĕb, near Kairwan, established by Obaidullah al-Mahdi, 
to the new city. At this time his dominions inciuded, besides 
thc whok of Northem Africa, the isiands of Sardinia and 
Sicily. He founded in Cairo the mosque of al-Aihar (Jdmi 4 - 
al-azhar, tke Drilliant Mosque), a vast public library, and 
several colleges. and endowed tlicm richly. At these collcges, 
studcnts rec«vcd instrucrion in graramar, literature. the inter- 
prctation of thc Koran, jurisprudence, medicine, tnatlicmatics. 
and hbtor>'. " Thc distinctivc cltaracter of bis reign," say* the 
hbtonan, " was justice and moderation." 1 

Almost all the accounts we possess of thc Egyptian Fitimides 
have come down to us from hostile sources. Since Jouhar, the 
gcncral of Muizz, conqucred Egypt and Syria trora the Caiiphs 
of Bagdad. thcre was an incessant struggk between the two 
Caliphatcs as to thc lcgittmacy of thcir rcspcctive tides. The 
hold which the daim of thc Patimides to bc drsccnded fmm 
Mohamraed enabled them to acquire over the pcopje, gave ris« 
to an unceasing desire on thc part of thc Abbasides to anni- 
hilate tJie genuineness of their rivals' gcncalogy. ond to impress 
on thc world tlie anti-Islimic charactor ol tlte doctrincs adopted 
by tliem. ln tlic reign of Kadir-b’iU4h, a sccret assemblagc of 
the doctots of the law was held at Bagdad at the instance of 

1 Majcel TUt ortJiodo» Jarnil ud dln bin Taghn banti <in hii MeuttJ mt- 
LaU/ml. i»lid/| «njf>. " Oicmgh Muij» wu a «chiitnabr. hr waa wttt. 

learncd. gcnnron», and |uat to hta «ubjccU." 

u.w i*<ji r*'£ i#u &»i ii , 

i^e,U Jj* ' Aai L.J.* 

Fo* a tull account of thc Pitimidc dpuujr, aet Siorl Hiitory ej ik SatsrtHt 
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thc (rightcncd Caliph, to lulminate against the Fatimidcs an 
anathcma dcciaring thnt they wcre not tlie gcnninc desccndants 
nf Patima. The Pdtimtdes, on thcir sidc. replicd by a counter- 
anathcina. signcd by thc leading doctore of Caiio, among thcm 
many belonging to tbc Maliki and Sh4fe'T persnasions. In spitc, 
bowcvcr. »f tlic doubts lltrown on tiicir legitimacy by the 
Abbaside doctors, grcat historians likc Makriai. Ibn KhaldOn. 
and Abultcda have accepted thc gcniuncncss of the claims of 
the Katimides. 

Makrizi is extremcly t.utspoken on the subject, and plainly 
charges the partisans of the Banl-Abbds with misrcpresenta- 
tion and iorgery. Pealing with the Abliuside statement that 
ObaiduIInh aJ-Mahdi wus not a dcscendant of Mohammed. he 
goes on to say. " a littie ejcamination of facts wiil show that tliis 
is a labrication Thc descendants of Aii, the son of Abii TaJib, 
at tlut time werc numerous. and the Shiabs regardcd tlicm with 
great vencration. What was it then Uiat could have induced 
thcir purtisans to lorsake them, the desccndants of Mohammed, 
and to recognisc in their stcad as Imikm an odspring of thc Magi 
a tnan of Jewish origin ? No man. unless absoiutcly devoid of 
commonscnsc, wonld act thus. The report that OhaiduIIaii al- 
Mahdi was by descent a Jew or a Magian owes its origin to the 
artincet^ of the ieeble Abbaside princes, who did not know how 
to rid thcnuelvcs oi tiie FaUmides, for Uieir power lusted with- 
out intemipuon for 270 yeare. and they despoiled the 
Abbasidcs of the countrics of Africa, Eg>'|rt, Syria, the DiJlr- 
bakr. Uie two sacrcni cities (Mccca and Medlna). und of Yemen 
Thc Khulba was even read in their names at Bagdad during 
forty weeks. Thc Abbaside armies could not makc head 
against thcni; und. thcrefore, to inspire thc pcople with 
avcrsiou against the Fatimides, thcy sprcad caiumnies abont 
their origtn. The Abbaside officers and Ameer* who could not 
contend successfuliy with thc FfiUmidcs gladly adopted thcsc 
slandcrs as a means of revcnge. Hic K5zis, who attestcd the 
act of convocation undcr KJdir b’illah, acteil under thc ordcrs 
of the Caliph, and only upon Iiearsay ; and since thcn historians 
have licedlessly and without reUection given currencv to a 
calumny which was inventcd by the Abbasidts " NoUiing 
can be more explicit than this statcment by a critical lustorian 
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and a distinguished jurisconsult whosc rcputation stands high 
ajnong all Orientab. 1 

Prubably the doctrines prolessed by tho Egyptian Pitimidcs 
were subjcctcd to tlic samc prtx«ss of misrcpresentation. Still 
there can be little drmbt that thcy adoptcd largely the esoteric 
doctrines of Abdullah ibn Maimun. surnamed tlie KudJ&h (tlie 
Oculist), and mado usc of his degrees of initi.uion for the 
purposes of a political propaganda. 

The protracte<I struggle betwecn popc and empornr for tlic 
suzerainty of Christcndom; the Tliirty Years' War. with its 
concomitant tniserics; the perscctition of tlie Hugucnots. m 
which dynastic ambitions playcd as important a part as religious 
bigotry,—give us some conception of tbe evil> that havc flowed 
from the grecd of eartiily power. In Isldm it has bcen thc 
samc. The Abbasidcs battling witli the Onimey>*ades, and 
then with the EgjTJtian PAtimides, produccd tlie 6ame dis* 
astrous results. 

The castern provinces of the ancient Pcrsian empire wcrt at 
tiiis time the homc of a varicty of congenial spirits. Here had 
gathered not only thr Mago-Zoroastrians. Aceing bcfore the 
Iriatnir wavc. hut also the represcntalive 5 of variou> Indian 
sects, with their idcas of metcmpsychosis. the incarnation of 
Vishnu. thc descent of Krishna from hcaven. and his frrc and 
easy intercourse w’ith the gopis. The revolutionary opiniom 
and heresies wtiich undcr tlie later Sasanidcs liad shaken the 
templc and palace alike, and which KcsrA Anushirvan hnd 
cndcavoured to eaterminate with lire and sword. had survivcd 
all persecutiuns. At least they rctaincd suthdent vitality to 
reappear in Isldm in various shapes and forms. 


* Makrln <!ivd tn S45 A.C. JamAI ud Uln Abu’1 Mahisio Yu»ul bin TnRhn 

hi» oV- J I ^ ****** 
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" In thi» yo#f dicrl the ir»med >hetkb »nd Imim, jurttconenlt. wvt lh»t 
eminent hiainrun tradiuooiii, TiM ud-din Aluncd, *cti td AU/* ctc rtc. 
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Thc RJutndi*. an Indn-Magian sect who maint.iincd Lhc 
doetrinc of thc transmigratinn of souls, *nd thc SaJUjumagdn, 1 
found«l by HAkim bin HAshim, the infamous Mokanna.* 
revolted in Khora94n. und wcre suppressed by thc Coliph Al- 
Malidi. Mbkanna taught that Ood had assumcd the human 
fomi, since He had cummanded the angels to adorc the hrst 
man ; and that, srncc that period, thedivinc nnlurt liad passed 
frum proplict to pmphct until it had dcsccnded to himselL* 

About thc samc timc Mazdakism. which Iwo ccnturies and 
a half before had involvcd the empirc of the Cluwrocs iu a 
gcncral rontlagratinn. and was ruthlessly tramplcd undcr foot by 
thc great Anhslurvin, raised its Iicad again undcr thc Caliphs. 
Thc snakc had onJy bcen hali kilJod. Biibek. sumamcd 
lChurrami (from Khurram, his placc of birtli), prcachcd, like 
his prototypc Ma/dak, thc samc nihilistic doctrines,—thc com* 
munity of womcn and goods, and the indidcrcncc of all human 
actions. For a space of twcnty years lic fiUed tlur whole 
circuit of the Caliphatc with camagc and ruin, until at length, 
in the rcign of Mu‘tasim b’iil 4 h, he was overtlirown, takcn 
prisoncr, and put to dcath in the Caliph’s prcscncc. It was a 
repetitinn of the old story. Islim had to pass ihrougli the 
same throcs as Cliristianity. Froni the beginning of the second 
tn tbc end of thc ninth century there »**as an tmccasing struggle 
in Chrislianity with tlie ancicnt cults, which were appcaring in 
divrrsiftcd characters throughout tlie wide area in wliicli thc 
rrligion of Jesus was professcd. Aftcr this struggle was over, 
a deadly pall settlcd over Christendom; orthodoxy had suc- 
cccdwl in cmshing not only thc revohitionary Montanists. the 
M;uiichaan Paulicians. but also the rationalistic Arians. 
Ecclesiasticlsm and ortliodoxy, convcrtible tcrms, hcld in 
bondagc tbe rnind of man until the Rcformatiun. NLam had 

• So caltal bocsuse thev «Srewd thnn*elve* ia white. lilce the TihoruJa o| 
Ceiope 

' Tlil» b Ihe trapodor wliom Moore har tnade lamoua aa “ the Veital IVnyhet 
«t Khraauo He tnu talled \tvkamua bccatue, ctlhcr toconceel h!» ugbaeci, 
or »0 unpreae hla loUowcra with • wD» o( itiKceaaibility. ho alwaya wrorc u veil. 
He wa» also cailoi the SAttndtk-i-UaJk (Mooo maker). hecau»e ao oae cccaaioa 
he had. by • ptoce of jugglnry. cauaed aa lUuraraaUon, liko that ot Ute mooo. 
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to pass throiigh the saroe ordeaJ, but its Rclonnation is ouly 
just commencing. 

Islaro rajuired from its votaries a simplr conlession of an 
etemal truth. and the practice of a few rnoral duties. In other 
respccts it allowcd tlicro thc widcst latitude of judgmcnt. In 
the name of divinc unity it hcld forth to all creeds and sects the 
prornisc of a democratic equality. Naturally ihe pensecuted 
hcretks of cvery faith rallied round the standard of the Prophct 
who had emancipated human judgment frmn the bondage of 
pricsthood ; and " Avcstan scripturalists ” and Zoroastriau 
free-thinkers, Manidueans, Christians, Jews, and Mtigi all 
hailcd the advent of a new dispensation which realised the 
drcam of religious unity. The swarms of gnostic sects which 
distracted the Church of Jesus from the second to tlie sixth 
ccntury liad eithcr merged in thc Church of Mohammcd, or 
Uved in peace, unmolcstcd by the orthodox Greeks or Catholics. 
under the Iarge tolerance of thc Caliphs. ‘Hie formcr. whilst 
thcy adoptcd the faith of Mohammcd, retained thcir primitive 
conceptions, and gave birth to the docctic sccts of Islam, whiclr 
we shall dcscribe later on. 

Thc national characteristics of a people. the climatic condi- 
tions under which they cxist, thc natural fcatures of the country 
in which tliey dwell. the inhuencc of older cults, all give a colour 
and a complexion to thcir faiths and doctrincs. It is the same 
in Christendom and in IslAm. Irin gave birth to agnastirism ; 
from thcre cmanated the docetic conceptions whirh permeated 
the Roman world and impressed upon the primitivc beliel ol 
the judaical Christians the conception of a divinity who db- 
coursed lamiliarly with mankind on carth. Maniriueism, that 
wonderiul mixture of fancy and pliilosophy. to wbich Chris- 
tianity owes so much ond acknowledges so little, was. in spite 
of the persecution of Zoroastrian and Christian, alivc, not dead. 
Will it evcr die, that clrild of a biaarre gcnius, the outcome of 
a nations character ? Theologians may try, but will never 
kill it. The raorbidism of thc Fathers of thc Sunni Church gave 
placc in Irin to imaginative philosophy. Ali's personality 
hrcd the imagination of Manichseism. It took the placc of the 
docctic Christ among the people. The proccss of dcihcation 
was not conhned to Ali. His successors were deihed with him. 
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Shiaism, like Sunnlsm, prescnts thereforc two aspects. One 
is tlle purc, simplc Shioisttt o£ Mohammed's immcdiatc desccn- 
«lants. which wc shall dcscribe shortly. Thc othcr is docctic 
Shiaism, lantastic and Iransmogrihcd according to the 
primitive bcJicH of the i«ople among whom it spread. Ultra- 
Sliiaism is again as dittcrcnt from docetic Shiaism as ultra- 
Stmnism or Wawdsibism is from docetic SunnSsm Narrow- 
minded exclusivcntss is not the peculiar charactenstic of any 
unc laith or crectl; nor are the thunders of the Athanasian 
Crecd conhned to Christianity. In Islain also |be it said with 
ccrtain exceptions) each scct condemns thc othcrs to pcrdition, 
not etemal (as thc orthodox Christian charitably hopes it will 
bc). but sufficiently prohmged to makc tlicm fed the evds of 
a different 'doxy from its own. Still, notwithstanding the 
anathemos of hcll-fire and brimstone which havc U*en hurlcd 
by contending parties and sects against each other. thc pliilo- 
sophicolstudcnt will not fail to observc thc universality of Islam. 

Abmit thc middlc of the seventh century Cnnstontine 
Sylvanus founded tlic Manicha*an sect of Paulicians, who 
dcrivcd thcir namc Irom St. Paul, whosc disciples tlicy professcd 
themsel\-es to be. Thc Paulicians disdaimcd thc «lesignation 
of Manidiacan ; but thcir doctrines hcar the closesl analogy to 
thosc taught by M:ini, and all the Christian writcrs, with thc 
exccption oi Milner, ascribc their origin to Maniclueism. Tlie 
Paulkians were thc rcal progcnitors of the Refonned Churchcs 
of Europc. Tlieir abliorrcncc of images and relics was pro- 
bably a relkx of Islamic inlluences. In tlieir aversion towards 
Mariolatry and saint-worship, and in thc rcpudiation uf all 
visible objects of adomtion, tlicy doscly approadicd thc 
Moslems. Thcy bclicvcd, howcvcr, witli Mani, that Christ wus 
a pure spint which bore on eartli only thc scmblancc of a Uxly, 
and that thc crudfixion was a mere ddusion. llicy maintaincd 
the ctcrnity of mattcr; the origin of a second prindplc, of an 
active being, who has creatcd this visiblc world, and cxcrciscs 
his temporal rdgn till the final consummation of sin and death. 
In thc intcrpretation of thc Christian Gospels thcy indulgc in 
ailegories and ttgures, and claimed, like Mani. an esotcric insight 
into thc meaning of words. An outward and expcdient profes- 
sion of anotber faith, a doctrine which in modem Persia has 
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become famous as krtmdn or takiwi , 1 was beld to be rommend- 
able. 

The Paulicians wt>re persccutcd by tho Greek Cburdi and tbr 
Bymntine Court with tcrriblc fury, and fnr ncarly two hundrcd 
yeare they waged a not imequal eonttst in Nnrth Armenia antl 
Cappadocia with the lonatics and dcspot» of Byaantinm, in 
whir.h both sides pcrpetratcd thc most fearful atrocitics.* At 
last they succtunbcd to superior force; but thonglk thcir 
lortresses were nuted and their cities ruined, Lhe scct livcd. It 
passod its doctrincs to thc Bulgarians. who have always 
bcen regartled with disfavour by the Orthodox Churches. 
Tlie PatiHdans alter their destruction in Asia appeared 
in South Provcnce and Savoy in the thirtecnth century. 
Tljeir fatc in those countrics is known to cvcry Tcadcr 
of Europcan hbtory. Tliey wcrc atmihilatcd with lire and 
sword,—not cvcn woracn and cltililren werc sparcd ; such 
of thc latter as escapcd werc reduce<l to slavery. But PatiU- 
cianbm did not dic ; it show<*d itscll in England, whcrc tts 
lollnwcrs, under tlic name of LoIlani9. suHcrcd likc their 
predecesson in Asia. in Savoy, and in Provcnce ; it rcappearcd 
in Bohcmia undcr Httss ; and hnally it triumjilted under Luther 
and Calvin over its orthodox pcrsecutors. We have tmccd so 
far thc fatc of this peculiar sect, as in its original homc it 
exercdsed no inconsidcrable induence over tlte religio-poUtical 
movcmmts whidi were procceding about the same time in 
IaUkm. 

During the tempestuous cpocli, whcn Chyroaeir the Paulkian 
was devastating thc eastem portion of thc Byzantine dominions. 
and had (illcd tlie cities of Asia Minor with camage and ruin, 
thcre Uvcd at Ahw.iz, in Pars. a man who equalled MAni in tbc 
vcrsaJtility of his genius, thc variety of his information, and tltc 
profunditv of his knowlcdgc. and who was destined to play »n 
aimost cquaJ part in thc history of rdigion. Abtlullah ihn 
MaimOn al-Kaddiii lias bccn reprcsentcd by his rncmics a< a 
Mtigian by birth : whilst h» disdples have dcdared hitn 

« Scc p«*i. p jjj. 

* A busdrtd thMinnd PBulkina» *re Hld to havr bcen ilmtroyeii usdn tb» 
orlcr» ot tbeaccond Tbeodor», the mother o t Manud, by the *word. the gibbet. 
nr tbn tUmiu. 
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tt» be » descendant of Ali. • However that may be, it 
b clear that he was a devotcd adliercnt of tlic Hoikc o! 
Mohammcd. t nnsidcring thc disastrous cons«qiicnm wliirii 
directly or indirectJy have Aowcd from hb teachings, it wa» 
imposMble for evcn historiaus like Ihn Khaldim * to avnid 
vicwing ihe man and his doctrines with an unfavnurablc Nas. 
They think Abdullali ibn Muimtin was animatcd by a desire to 
suhvert the dorainion of Isl&m by the same insidioos means 
whicli were adoptcd by liis grcat prototype against Chrtstianity. 
Aware of tlie risk attendant ttptm an open war against con- 
stitnted authority 90 loitg as thc conscicnce of the pcopk and 
temporal power wcrc at its back, he detcrmined (they say) to 
work in sccret like MAni. He accordingly envcIoped his system 
in a veil of mystcrj’, and. in ordcr to annihilate all positive 
religion and authority, tic resolved to dtvide his followers into 
sevcn dcgrees, like tiie Pythagoreans. Tltc last degree incul- 
cated tlic vanity of all religion,—thc tndiffcrcnc< of attionji, 
which, according to him, are neither visitfd with recompense 
nor riiastisement. eitlter now or hereaiter He appointed 
cmissaries whom he despatched to cnlist disdples, and to 
initiate thera according to thcir capacity in somc or all of the 
dcgrces. Tlie pretensions of thc son of Isma*fl served them as 
a political mask ; whilst working ostcnsibly for him, they were 
secretly, but iu rcality. thc aposlles of impicty.* 

Shflliristjlni’s aocount , 4 howevcr, of tlte tcncts of the sect w 
in a more philosophical spirit; whikt Mohsin F 4 ni's description 
in the Dabist&n, derived from members of the fratcrnity, b 
coloured with a slightly roseatc hue. But. studicd careiully, 
thcy rendcr it more than probable that Abdullah ibn Maimtin 
was a matcrialL-stic theist; that likc MSni. hc was ftrcd with 
thc ambition of creating an cclectic naturalism. whieh would 
reconcile pliilosophy with positive religion; and that his 
degrers of initiation wert analogous to tltc mystical dcgrees of 
the It »5 evident from what Mirkhond states that thc 

1 Abdolltb tbn Uiim&u is itatcd to h»ve boen nt ooe timn in tbc smice ot 
lmSm Jntnr u SUik. 

1 Pronouncet! in Anbic Ibn (n) KhaUlCm . In Persien. Ibe (]) KhaidAu 

• Nuwairi, JountM Aiiatlipu. vd iv p. ao» 

♦ ShnhrbtSni. put i p 147- 
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Egjptian Farimidr> adoptcd most of tlicir mystical doctrinrs 
from AbduDah ibn Maimiin. 1 

Abdtillali procecded from Aliwai to Basra, and thcncc to 
Syria, whcrc hc bcttled at Salemiyĕ In thc cottrse of Iiis 
travels lic came in contact with the Paulicians, and irobibcd 
many of thcir doctrines. TIic long-continued strugglc of the 
Paulicians wtth thc Byzantines, and tlie succcss of their pro- 
sclytising endcavours, undoubtedly intiuenced hira in his 
project of religion. He raouldcd his doctrines partly upon 
thosc actually taught by MAni and partly upon those of the 
Moslem mystics. Manicharism itscli was cssentiaUy pan- 
tlicistic, founded ttpon a substratum of Pythagorean philo- 
s<»phy, Zervanism, and Christianity. Abdtillahs foIIowers have 
Wedwd thc dcsignation of Batinis or Esotcricians, on account 
of their claim to an esotcric insight into the preccpts of posilive 
religion—a claim similar to that advanced by the Manichieans 
and Paulicians. 

AbdtiUah ibn Maimun seems to have afftrmcd thc etcmity of 
mattrr. He declared further " that C.od is not separate from 
His manifestations; that it cannot be predicated of him inde- 
pendently that He is existent or non-e.\istent, omniscient or 
non-omniscient, for to afftrm rcgarding Him any of tlicsc things 
is to assumc that there is somc resemblance bctween Him and 
His creatures; that the Kirst Cause evolved by a simple 
commantl (omr-i-w&hid), or a ntere act of voIition. a Principle 
whidt was cmbosomed in Etemity, and is called Akl or Reason, 
and tkis Principle evolved a subordinate Principlc callcd thc 
Na/s ot soul, whose relation to thc other is that of a child to the 
parcnt; that the essential attributc of this Princtple is Li/t, 
as tliat of Reason is Knowlcdge ; that tbis sccond Principlc gave 
shapc to pre-existent Mattcr, the essaitial attribute of which 
is passivity, and afterwards crcated Time and Space, the 
elements, thc planrts, and the astrul bodies, and all othcr 
ohjccts tn creation ; that in consequence of an incessant desire 
on tltc part of the Sccond Principlc (thc Deminrgus ) to raise 


* Th*» Egyrtun EAtimtde» dUtered trom Uie gniml body o I th« 
tn r>o« es*rraij>t leatnre Whllet theUtter held th*t Uma‘A. tUeir Ust Imim. 
hod only dr»pf*<»r*d. aiul wonkl reamwar tn thc lulnae o| time whrn " tbe 
kmgdotn oi hmven ' wonld be revealed. the Eryptiane unuht that he hnd 
reippeated tn the pcrwm o l OtauduIUh al Mabdl and hi» nmmn. 
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itsell to the Ievcl of tl»e Fin*t Creatwl Principle. it nmnUcstcd 
itsell in matter in the shape of hnmon beings , that tlie aim nf 
dl human souls is to stniggle upwariis to tbe Creativc Principlc 
or Wisdom : that the Proplicts are einbodiments or manilcsta- 
tions of tliat Principle to help the lmman soul to stniggle witli 
raatter ; thc Propliets are therelore called A T J tik, ' speak- 

ing apostles ’; that they ar» sevcn in number like tho planct**: 
that the progress of the world b> in cycles, and at the last stagc 
wili occur the Resurrection <~*'J). when the sanctions 
of positive religion and law will be withdrawn, for the motion 
of the hcavens and the adoption ot tlic piwepts of rcligion are 
for the purposc that the Soul may attain Pericction. and its 
periection consists in attainuig to the degrees of Keason «pd 
its junction or ossimilation with it in fact; and this is the great 
Kesurrection (isyS ^*U ), when all things, thc heavclis, the 
elemcnts, and organic substancts, will be dissolved; uml thc 
carth will be chonged, and tiie heavens will be closed Ukc a 
written book, ond the good will bo diUerentiated from thc bad, 
and the obcdient fmm the disobedicnt. and the good will be 
merged in the Univcrsal Soul, and the bad will join with tlie 
Principle of Evii; thus from tiie commenccment of motion to 
its cessatiou (according to Abdullah ibu MaimAn) is thc initial 
stage (!<**•), an< * f ron » iUe ccs&ation of motion or activity to 
amalgamation with inUnity is the stagc of periettion ; 1 that 

» £ kll , Ji*JI } ^aUI Jj jd» v_fl»)l 
^jJJI j ^yuJl iJOai 
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aII tlie precepts of religion and law havr their mtasures ' . . . 
” and that each Ietter and word ha\-c two mconings, lor every 
revektion (taruU) has an interpretation (tartl). and everything 
visible Iias its counterpart in the invisible worid ; that know- 
ledge of truth cannot bc acquired by reason but by instruction." 
AbduUah ibn Mairnuns disctplrs dcvcloped Iiis doctrines still 
(urtiier by declaring tliat Resurrection mcans the Advcnt or 
Revelation of the Iroam and of a Hcavcnly Kingdotn in which 
all the burdens of positivc rcliginn and traditions would be 
rcrooved ; that deception in religion is allowable ; that all the 
prccepts of the Koran have an esotcric sensc ; tbat religion does 
not consist in extenial obscrvances, but in an inner scnse and 
feding ; that every thing or act which is not injurious u iuwful; 
that (asting is nothing but kceping thc secrct of the Imam ; 
that the prohibition against lornication implies tbat thu 
disciple must uot disdose the mybteries of thc faith ; and that 
lakdt roeans the giving of the tithes to the Imim — a 

peculiar and fantastical mcdiey of many cults and philosophitt, 
and in its tcndency subversive of law and roorality. 

Abdullah ibn Maimiln settied in Syria, the home of Christian 
Gnosticism, wherc he still (rniher dcveloped his doctrines. 
Here he converted Hamaiian, also callrd Karmath, whosc name 
has become infamous in tlic annals of Islim. 

Tbe method of proselytising adopted by tlie folJowcrs of 
Abdullah ibn Maimun was the old Manichrean cmc of throwing 
thc acolytc into a sea of doubt with insidious questions and 
equivocal replies, ” not," says Molisin Fani‘s informant, " with 
any evil objcct, but simply to bring tbe seekcr aftcr trutb and 
wisdom to the goal of peilcction." 1 Thc process varied with 
the religious standpoint of the petson whom they desired to 

w—h»* j Ui 'jijJ I oljL-JI j 
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omvet1. Th« Di'i 1 (thc miviionary) wuuld at fust givr a tacit 
recognition of thc iaith of tlie intended prosdytc. and then by 
an insmuation of doubt and didicultics, gradttally unsettle lib 
mind, and cnd by suggesting as the only possiblc solution thc 
pcculiar tcnets of thc Bitini system. For examplc. if the Di’i 
had to proschlise a Shiah. lic would reprcsent himsclf as a 
devoted partisan of thc House of Molianuncd. He would 
expatiatc ou tlie cruclty and injusticc with whicli thcy wcrc 
treuted—on thc martjTdom of Husain and the butchcry uf 
Kcrbcia ; having thu*> prcparcd tltc way, lie would instil into 
the now reccptivc mind the csotcric doctrines of the Bitinis. 
If hc had a Jew to deal with, he spoke disparagingly of thc 
Chnstians and the Musulmans. and whilc agreeing with his 
intcndcd convert in still looking iorword to a promised Messiah, 
by degrees pcrsuadcd thc ncophyte that lliis promiscd Messiali 
can bc nimu othcr than thc hma'ilitc ImA.ni. If it was a Christian 
whom he hoped to win over, hc enlargcd on thc obstinacy of the 
Jews and the ignorance of tlie Musulmans, he conformcd to all 
the chief articles of thc Christian creed, at the same time hinting 
that they wert oJI symbolic, and pointed lo a dcepcr meaning 
which the Bdttni system alonc could soIve. And aftcr thc 
mind of tlic neophytc had bccn so far mouldcd lic would suggcsi 
that the Christians had misiuterprcted the doctrine of tlie 
Paracletc, and that thc hmwilia Imamwas thc reai Paracletc.* 
AbduJlah ibn Maimtin also formulated in precisc tcrms llie 
doctrine of takcyyi —outward conformity with an alien 
religious bclief or practice. It had been in vogue among all 
the Manichrean sects—not excepting the Paulicians It was 
re-introduced by Abdullah ibn Maimun, partly to cscape per- 
secution. partly to facilitatc the work of prosclytism. Taktyyi 
U the natural dctence of the wcak aiid suUcring against llic 
5trting. All pcople have not thc libre of a martyr; and thc 
majority of thcm havc to submit where they cannot oppose. 
The primitive Christians had to practise lakeyyi. Thc hmWilias 
had spedai rcasons for concealing their religious vicws in oll 
countries within the sway of the Abbaside CaKphs ; and this 
long-enforccd habit became at last a second nature with them. 
From tlicm thc 5hialts proper borrowed tlie practicc of iakeyyi. 

* oat who tnvite*. • Min». in Uct, clntmad to bt thr Pamctrte. 
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Bclore Pcrsia and Turkey had entered upon tenns of amity, a 
Shiah was unable to pcrtorm thc Hajj unlcss hc conform«>«i to 
the Sutmi rites, and takcyyi in such cases was almost a neccssity 
with thc dcvout Sliiah wLshing to visit the holy shrines. But 
taheyyt, " the natural oflspring of perserution and fcar ” lms 
become so habitual with the Persians that they conform to it 
cven in circumstanccs when there is no necessity. They 
practisc it to avoid giving offence or wounding susceptibilities. 
just as the modem Protestant shows a certain delerence to 
Romish rites in Catholic countries. 

Hamadin, otherwise called Karmath. had broken away from 
his mastcr and formed a sect of his own. Abdullah ibn MaimOn 
had disavowed the use of force in liis prosclytLsm; Karmath 
advocated it as the comer-stone of his sect. Possibly, likc 
Chyroseir. he was driven to it by the pcrsecution of thc orthi>- 
dox. He raised an insurrection in al-Ahsa and al-Bahrain. 
The weakncss of the Caliph's troops ga\*c him thc rictory. 
Collecting a large following he issued froni al-Bahrain. and. 
like the Paulician Chyroseir, marked lus progress by slaughtcr 
and ruin. The Karmathitcs, from tlieir fastncsses in al-Bahrain 
and al-Ahsa. waged for ncarly a liundred ycars a sanguinary 
contest with thc Pontiffs of Bagdad. They pillaged even 
Mccca. and carried away the sacred stone, the syrnbol of 
Abraliamitic antiquitv, like tlie WahAbis 900 years latcr In 
thb sacrilege they imitated tlie example of thcir congcners. the 
Paulicians, who had pillagcd Ephesus, destroycd the scpulchre 
<»f St. John, and turned his cathcdral into a stable for miiks 
and horscs. Tbey were destroyed ultimately by the Caliph 
Mu’tazid b'illAh, 

Altcr the destruction of the Kormathites, hma‘ilism was 
proscribed . its votaries wcre placed under the ban, und hunted 
like vermin. Isma'iUsm had to hide itscll 011 aU sidcs untU 
Obaidullah al-Mahdi wrcsted Africa from the Abbasidcs. 

The FAtimidcs of Egypt wcrc grand supportcrs of lcarnmg 
and science. Yet in thcir desire to promote thc diUusiom ol 
knowlc-dgc among thcir subjects. they did nol Ignoir tlie 
political advantages of the propaganda established by AbduUnli 
ibn Maimiln, whose esotcric and Manichaean doctrines they 
partially adopted for thcir own purposes. Thcy cstabUsbtd 
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atUcgcs. public Uhraries. and scientiUc institutes (Ddt ul- 
Hihnul), ridily (umished with book», mathcmatical instrunwnts. 
tu which werc attaclicd numcrous protessors and attendants. 
Access to, and the use of, thcsc literary treasures were free to 
nll. and writing materials were aEorded gratis. 1 The Caliphs 
frcquentlv held leamed disputations. at which thc profcssoTS at 
thcse academies appcarcd, divided according to thc diffcrent 
fandtics,—logidans, mathcmaticians, jurists. and physicians. 
dressed in their Kha!a\ or doctoral mantlcs The gowns of the 
Englisli universities still rctain thc original form of the Arabic 
Khala' or Kajlan. 

Two hundrcd and lifty-seven thousand ducats, raised by a 
carefully regulated taxation, was thc amount of the annual 
revcnue of the institutcs. for the salaries of the professors and 
oiBciais, for the provision of the requisitcs for teaching, and 
othcr objects of public scientitic instruction. In thesc institutes 
they taught every branch of human knowledge. To tlie central 
Ddr ul-hikmat was attached a grand Lodge, where the candi- 
dates for initiation into the esoteric doctrinesof Isma‘iiism were 
instructed in the articles of the faith. Twicc a week, every 
Monday and Wednesday, the Di‘i ud-du‘it, the Grand Prior 
of the I^Kige, convi:ned mcetings. which were frequented by 
both men and womcn, dresscd in white, occupying scparate 
seats. These asscmblages werc nomed Majdlis ul-hikmat, or 
Conterences of Wisdom. Bcfore the initiation thc Di'i ud- 
du‘tU waitcd on thc Caliph, who was thc Grand Mastcr, and 
read to him the discourse hc proposcd to delivcr to the nco- 
phytes, and received hls sign-manual on thc cover of thc 
manuscript.* After the lccturc thc pupils kissed thc honds of 
the Grand Prior, and touchcd the signature of the Master 
reverently witli thcir foreheads. Makrizi's account of the 
diHcrent degrecs of initiation adopted in this Lodgc fomts an 
invaluable record of freemasonry. In fact. the Lodge at Cairo 
becamc the model of all the Lodgcs created alterwards in 
Cliristendom. Abdullali ibn Maiintin had estabUsbed seven 
dcgrces of initiation. Seven was tiie sacrcd number: there 
were seven planets, seven days in the wcek, and scvcn Imdms. 
At Cairo, where Egyptian hicrophantism with the old mystic 

• MakrUi; Chrmtomathtc Arabe (De Sacy), voL Ijujg, * SLakhail, 
U T 
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coremonics became superimposed on thc Manichwan loumla- 
tion, the numbcr was increased to nint*. 1 Tlte first dcgrce was 
the most difficult of all, and rcquired the iongcst time to mould 
tlic mind o! thc neophyte, and indine him to take that most 
solemn oath by whidi he bound himsell to thc sccret doctrine 
with blind faith and unconditional obedience. Alter tliis tlie 
process was simple enough the acolyte was lcd gradually to 
recognise all thc doctrines. and to becomc thc instrument of 
insatiablc ambition 

Tlie Grand Lodges of Mohdidi and afterwards of Cairo 
becamc thus the ccntrcs of a vast and far-reaching political 
propaganda. But thr knowiedgc of the doctrincs upon which 
tlicy worked was conbncd to a few. Uke the mN-steries of 

» A very good de«cnpuon ot ttoc diUcrent *t»Rr» of ImtUUtm t» 

!>• W.v w the JeMrnaJ Aiiati^ui. vot. lv p In order to tndiice ttoo 

ncortwtn to take thc o»th ol the tortt desrec. tlto mind was perplmccd by the 
DVt with dmibtt TUe contTadlcUoni ot peligton »nd rt»KW were 

dwcit upoa. tmt U mi pointcd out that bchind tho »pj»»itint hteral «sninca- 
tion therc Uy n dccticr meaning. whlch wu the kcmct. «* tho wontt wrre 
mete Uuskj 'Oi« cunoeity ol thc novice wsu. lvowevcr. not «Uetted until be 
Jwit takcn *n unrntrictcd oath . on thw he wuadmtttcd lo the «econd dcgiee. 
TW» incutcatod the recognition ol divtnctv anpolnted \mkmy wbo «WWdy 
conrce nl »11 knuwled*e A» eoon »> «be tmth m thcrn wu wrJI MtabtUtiod. 
Uio third deerce Uught their aumber. whkU «rmld nol etcoal the boly »evcB : 
tor. h Godnad creatrd iwn he*vcn#. «vcn nrthMmu «ch. tjirt 
wvcn coUrnnw. *rve» muMctd wund». »nd av» «netal» *» hmdHe 
#cvcn ot tho mcm t fxccllcnt ot His cmtur» as rcvr*l«i Imin» . theie wjw 
AjT]H uu. Iluuun. Ali II. (Zain ul 'Abidtn). Mohammcd «d lUkir. Utar 
»» SAdik »nd Itnia il ht» »n. »» the U»t *nd »evcnth lo th« lottrtli deRJc* 
they Uiinht that «ioce Uie heginninR ol th« world «h«e b»v» b<«> »cvcn 
«peaking sposdM ( Jtb ). embodimeirt» ol tbe Logcw, cach i>( whom lud 
alwayi. by tiic tnmirund ot Hc»vcn. sltetcd the dMtritt ol hit prcdeccwoc: 
e»cu ol thr-sc h»d *ev«n imadjutor». who »ucce«dod «ich otlicr in tho «tiocb 
trom atMr Nktlk t» anotlier. but who. h they dirt not maniicst thaneett-ci, 
wrte callrtl S&mU () ar Siltnl The »even S&tiki w«e Art*m. No*h, 
Abrsham. Mose». Je*u«. Mohammod, and Iama il (the «>n ol JaTar H-SArtik) 
or im&m-k-aami* (I*>rrt or Imlm ol M1 Ume») Thcir »evcn coUeMura wwe 
Scth Shrm, Ishmld wn ot Abraham. Aaron. Simeon. AU. »nd Mcdummed 
Kio ol UtnaTl The obiect ol having » Sdmtl attachrd to a S/Uik wh to »Uow 
» Iice hand to the tauhrr» «nd emtswirla to put Iorw»rd any cme they llked 
»» tbe SirttW apottlr o( the tiroc The filth degrce ineulcatcd th»t e*r.h td 
tbe «even Mmtli liad twdv« Saktkt m delegate» loi tho eatenttun of the tni» 
faith, lor th« oumbor twclw I» th« mo»t «celUmt »iUr »cven; htmce thc 
tv*clve dgn» of thc Zodiac. tlre twclve month», the twdve tribe* of I»n»el, ctc. 
In the Bxth dcgtcc. the imtidple» crt M*mch»*n philotophy ww* bntlUpd 
into tbe hrart of ihe ncophytc. amt only wheo hc wh fnUv iroprc»cd wlth tbe 
wUdom crt thcwe docttine» wu ll» «duuttcd to the »rvatth. whcre ho I*»™ 
from philraophy to myiticum He tbea bne*mc imc oi the Anew*t» ('Jn/iu)- 
In th* cighth he «liook ofl the trammcl» rrt po*itive rebgKm : Thr " veU ” wa* 
uiu»l. «rwl hcucdiirth " ererythtng wh pure to the purc." The tcodency of 
thcra doctrine-s can b* better im»gin*d ttian deteribwl. 
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Eleusis, or thc secret prtnciplcs of tlie Templars, the Illuminati. 
iuuI thc Kcvohitiontst< of Francc, thcy wcrc impartctl only to 
the iulcpts—in whoh* or in part ; wliolly to thosc alonc who 
wcre intcndcd to be used for tlie purposc of unriermining thc 
powcr of their encmio. For thc masscs and thc unmitiated, 
the State-rcligioo was Isl4m, and its niorai prcccpts and 
rcligknis obscrvances wcre enforced in all its austcrity. Most 
of the Caliphs. espccially al-Muiz 2 , wcre in tlieir lives and 
practicc strict rdigionists and obsmers of the duties enjoincil 
by the raoral Iaw.‘ Thc doctors <rf law and thc officcrs of Statc 
were pioas Moslcms. Nevertlte!ess the fact of thc cxistencc of 
a sccret b«xly working on mystcrious lines loosened the bonds 
of sodcty. Tlic organisation of sccret cmissaries wenkcned the 
control of the Abhasides witbout permancntly streiigthening 
the hOld of the F4timides or extcnding thcir temporal power. 

The KSiimides of Egypt have bccn called the Westcrn 
Isma‘ilias, in contradistinction to tlic lollowcre of Hasan ibn 
Moliammcd SabbAli Himyari, commonly known as Hasan 
Sabbdh, inlamous in the hlstory of tlie West as the (ounder of 
the ordcr of the Assassins,* but known to his foIlowcre as 
" SyeJna,'' " our lord." His dUciplcs are somctimcs designatcd 
* Moiidu Fial «»)r»:— 

aijy j»'J# jy» L» ia yyU jLLu.l JL^I 

lltkim bi-imr-IUtk. ih» «ixth ittJmlilt Caliph ot Citio, who i» rctirdtd 
cven »t th< premit day hy the Drtuei (n hranch a < Uie Itma-illan) u an 
incarutiun nt thr Divimty, hai he«n leprreettted a* " « mntutn <rf Inujalty.** 
Hu wii « stranjtrly conrradirtory cbaractcr ; and, u Makrlri riKhtly thinka. 
Iti» mind m prcbahty aUrcted He m at timea atrociously cruel. at othrr 
timn a wiw and homann »mrereigi) H- sholbhed all dirtinction ot race 
aod cri rrl in hn dottiinioae : be introdoced the «y«tetn o( lighting up thc «trecta 
ol Calro (or tba prr.tection td «raytarm : hr Rt)jantMil a ayidrrn <A polke ; h* 
roprciMd v!olcoce For an occount ot iUIum ta amr UUh, m SMoti Htitory 
aj tiu Sarrernt. p. 6o*. It may be noticed. u a rcntarkahle coinctdence, that 
lv«a Ihe Trmblr, who hui hcen trtmrd ]ust «uch another mnnnter. «m 
rrgardcd by the average Kuuian o< hie dav u « monnrch ot «ingular tarce ot 
chnractcr uui ahthty Thc (act ia that the crodties practbed by Gaieaarn 
Maria Sioraa, by tbr Norman chict o( Sicily who wa> in the babit of di« 
rmbowr.tlirR hi» rictim», by Uie Pope» Paul and Alcrandcr VI., Iry thc Kinr» 
ot Eoglsnd. Rirhani and John, and nther*. «how onlr «oo ciearly bow Uttle 
diSetenc» crced or country i* apt to makc in the rnudeed* ol irrerponaible 
power Jaiund to an iunntely croel nature 

1 Syiwstr» dc Sacy derive« thc name trom tbe word kathuk (Uie Indlan 
M«VI with wbith H**au S»hUU>'i (oU<nre»> drugged themselw». and 
thl» tienyntrnn m now genetaUy acccptol Sce PmteMor Iirown»‘« Liimry 
Hili. t/ PrniM, rol. IL pp. »04-j. Muhrin F4nl daacribea ihb man‘a Uie oju| 
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as the Eastcrn hma‘ilias or AtamMias, «u tlic Maldhida oi 
KuhLstan {" the impioits athcists " of Kuliistln). 

ILisan was thc son of a lcarncd Shiah doctor, an Arab by 
descent. as his name betokcns. residing in the dty of Khoi in 
Prrsia. 1 Ic had been carefully trained in all the leaming of hi» 
time. lt is said that at one tirne he was a fellow-student 
of N‘izam ul-Mulk (aftmvards the rcnowned mintster of Alp 
Arslan an«i of Malik Shah. the two great Sdjukian sovc- 
reigns of the East) and of thc tamous mystical fK>et Omar 
Khayyiim But the story appears now to bc discredited.' 
Baulked in hia ambition at the court of Mahk Shali, hc 
proceeded to the pontihcal court at Cairo. and was there 
initiated into tlie mysteries of the Cairenc Lodge. Persia at 
that time was in the most rigid bonds of Sunni orthodoxy, 
the Seljukian Sultans Iiaving alwa>*s been among tbe most 
devoted upholdere of thc straitest tradiUons of Asha'rism. 
Hasan retumed from EgJTt to Asia, and partly bv f ° rc * 
partly by fraud possessed himself of an almost impregnablc 
lortrcss "callcd in the archaic Persian or Pahlavi Alamut. or 
the Eagles’ Ncst,* seatcd on one of thc most inaccessiblc 
mountain-fastnesses of Upper Persia; 1 and during the thirty- 
fivc yeare that he held the dominion of that place, hc organtscd 
from there a system of tcrror througliout Asia and Airica 4 and 
Eastem Europc. hghting thc swonl witli the dagger, and aveng- 
ing persecution with assassination. Iie himselt was a stnct 
obaervcr of all the prcccpts of religion. and would not allow 
drunkcnness or dancing or music within the circuit of hts rule. 
His esotcricUm appcars to have becn different from that of the 
to thc Iima iiiu thrm«dvc*, “ u hitherto hia lil* h*il be«a 
written with «hr pcn nt prrjndlcr 

I liiL Jj } \ J'j-1 C JT 

ay ****'■*+■ J j* 

• Proirwwr E. C. Bruwne » Lit. HUt, o/ Ptrti*. vot. U pp.190.ix3. 

• WMsli, JL-Uii 

• N«r Karwin. 

«WuaU wyi 
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Westem Isma'ilias. and is explainrd in detnil by Shahrbtini 
and Mo&hin Fdni, botli of wli(»m spcak o( him with somc awc. 
which induces thc conviction that tliey werc not quite un- 
apprehensivc of thc daggcr of his JidAis . 1 Lcaving thc mystical 
portion oi his doctrines aside. it may be said that he admitted 
ouly four degrees of initiation. Tliose who had obtamed tiie 
first tiirec dcgrces werc named respcctively l : tda\, Rajik, and 
Dd'l, —felIows. companions, and knigbLs,—to usc thc terms of 
a syslcm to whicli Hasan’s institution bcars Utc dosest resem- 
hlonce, viz. that of tiie Tcmplars. liasan was thc first Grund 
Mostcr oi this institution, tliough lie always paid a iormal 
liomugc to the Egyptian Caliphs. Thc fourtli Grand Master. 
Hasan bin Mohammcd, of thc Aionhitia Lodgc, who, in ordcr 
to furtlicr his cnds, did not hesitatc to claim desccnt from the 
Caliph Mustansir bill&ii of Cairo threugh his son Nuir, abolishcd 
all tlte ordinances of rcligion. The Rcsurrcction had amvcd , 
tl»c revclafiun of tiic Imim had takcn place in his pcrson ; and 
the Kingdom of Heavcn was ushcrcd in with ircedom aml 
liccnce from the ordinary trammek of the moral law.* This 

»Tliat thrtr apprchctnuou» wcrr cot unjnrtiboil will bc apnaicnt (rtrm th« 
(ollosuiK uaccdntc coocnning ImAm Fahhr ud-din Kiri TbU lmrnod Im&m 
nxd to Trcture on )nmprudcnce tn hts iuUyc city o( Kai (l<h»Rta). Utac Ue 
had occutun to dcnounce the ltma‘iiia» from his profe»eonal clteir Tlic ncw» 
nt thi» auiUcioua conduct »u carrieil to the Eagiea' Nwt, aml ■ Hldil «m» 
promptly deputod to bring the caretese prolewar to raeon The Fidii oo hi» 
aniv»l at Rbi cntcml hitnscll •» » «tudent in thc collegr For »cvcn 

manUu hc watttd for an opportuntty (o carry his tlctign iuto edoct. At hut 
one day he lound thc Irr.Am alone tn hi» chambcT; be lockcd tlie doot, and 
throwing the Itn&m on tho grotind pointed thn tlagger at hi» UtroaL " Wliy 
kiil me ' " asked the (rlghtencd ruofewor. " Bccame you have cuned the 
I»ma*UUu." anawrred the Fit1ai The Im&m oflcred to btnd hirrueU solcmnly 
nevTC again to dispange Uw brolhethood. The Ftd4i rclused to accctit lUe 
Im&mT word unles* hc ogread to roceire a pcnrion (rom thc Orand Hastcr, 
thu» tiindinc himBeli by thc debt ol " bread and «alt.“ 

* Haian died tn yo9 * tl. Wasa&l. lollowing Jnwaini, the vi*icr of H&liku 
and the anUior ol tbe JaJUm Kutki, give» «n eatremriy bitto but not unptit 
account of theee Ianta'uia». 

y. rr* £ y* ^ r '* -1 c )r? 
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mot! rrwlutiouist is known in thc history ol Utc Alamuttas as 
'ala-Zikr\hi-as-Saldm, " may his namt* be blesscd corruptwl 
into Ztkr-ns-Saldm From thb timc, until thc destruction o! 
Alamht. tlic disciples of the two Hasans maintained a rcmorsc- 
less hght with civil sodety, in which no quartcr wos showt on 
either side. Tltey wcre. in fact. the Niliilists of !s! 3 m. Under 
tltcir stilettoes fcll both Christians and Moslems. They wcrc 
attackcd by HulAku. and aftcr thc dcstnictkm of thcir fortresscs 
in tlie mountains, thcy werc huntcd and lcillrd likc verroin. , 

From thc IsnWUias thc Crusadcn. borrowcd tlic couception 
whu li Icd to thc lormation of all thc sccret societius. rcJigiom 
and secular. of Europc. Tlic imtitutions of Tcmplais and 
Hospitallers; thc Socicty of Jesus. foundcd by Ignatius 
Loyula. composcd of a body of men wliose spirit of sclf-sacrificc 
and devotion to their causc can hardly bc surpassed in our 
thnes ; the fcrocious Uominiians, the milder Franciscans,— 
may all bc traced either to Cairo or to Alamilt. The Knights 
Templare espccially. with their system of grand masters, grand 
prh^rs and religious devotecs. and their degrees of initiation, 
bear t!»c strongest analogy to thc Eastcm Ismarilias. Small 
sections of thc Westem Isma*ilias arestill to bc found in Yemen, 
in Eg>pt. and Barbary. where they cannot be distinguishcd 
from thc general body of Moslems On thc wcstcm coast of 
India therc exists, bowever, a large community callcd Khojalis, 
who are tlic dircct reprcscntatives of the original Eastcni 


^ Wi Uly , tf~-l tjlE- -i (J*' f U 

Jr/ )' *■*•“» &'> ***-> <***“ 
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I; ^ - 'jA , Jj»i JtiUI ).jm . ^.1 } 

Wurff ,i-n tjij 


1 Tcrr a. InU account ul tho AlamuU.u and tlirir crirr.cj anunat bomanity. 
k, Von Hnmmcr‘> HUtcry of Ikt AsMnnt, trunslatod tnto HnKliib by Wood. 
Evcn tb* ChristUn >ovrrciRiu Ir«qoentIy aroUed thrmwlvr» ol th* *crvic«e< 
tho Alam&tia uuauu tn get rid ol tb«r enemie». Hlciuud id Enstaml bad 
Conrad ol Montlemt assaiwiuatod by n Tidii ol AUmbt; and <me id tb* 
l>„pcj «uployed anotbcr. tboueh un*ucc««lul!y, to rcrtumi Frederick H«rba- 
rriMn Attrr tb* dMtrocOon ol AlamOt. Kudbir, oml Uie utlm ca»tle» af Ut» 
AmsmIik. thr AUtnOtia* nere massacrcd withcmt compunttion by tbt Tartnr». 
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hma‘tliab. Min<ln> by origin, thcy wrre convrrtcd to Iitna*il- 
ism, in tho doventh nr twdlth ccntury of tht Oiristian cra, by 
onc Plr Sadr ud-dln. an Isma*ilian Hi* tcachingi (ittcd 

in with thcir own religious conceptions. for part of thc old cnlt 
vras iocorporated witii tlic tsma*ilia docrrincs. 1 

The Kaiidnias and HSshimias, both ol tlicm cxelusivclv 
political in tlicir dmractcr, but tintcd by Magiunism. arc now 
complctdy cxtinct, and hardly rcquire any mention. 

Tha Chdllias or thc Ghuldt (Extravagantbts), snpposcd by 
Ilm Khalddn ond Shahristani to b« a scct of the Shisihs, arr, iu 
rcrolity, the dcscendants of the old Gnostics, whcwc Isl&m con- 
si.tcd mcrely in the substitution of Mohummcd or Ali, chietly 
thc lattcr. for Clirist. lliey arc, in fact. thc Docetes of lsl3m. 
The Kusairis, who believe In the divinity ol Ali. tlie hMkias, 
thc Numdnias, tlic Khildbias, and othcrs, anthropomorphists. 
bdievers in incarnations and mctcmpsydiosisreprescnt tlie 
nntious which wcre prevalcnt among the Marrjonites, thc 
Valentinions, and thc othcr docetic Cliristians. Somc of thesc 
have replaced the Christian triad by a pcntad. These believe 
that Mohammed, Ali, Fitima, Hasan. and Husain jointiy 
represent Llie Divinity. A form of Docctism is in vogue aiso 
in Sunnlsm. In thc mountains of Kurdistin a Sunni Saint 1 
occupics almost a similar place in the popular faith to Jesus 
among the Gnostics. 

Tlie Roushcnias, as their namc implies, were the exact 
counterparts of the Illuminati of Christendom. This sect had 
its origin in Alghanistin in that dark, turbulcnt, and san- 
gutnury pcriod which preccdcd the acccssion ol Akbar to the 
thronc oC India. Thcir lounder, B.lyedd. 1 by birtli an Afghan, 
but of Arab cxtraction, appears to have bccn a man of great 
natural abilities and extremc subtlcty ol genius. In his early 
youth hc acquircd a taint of Manicharism frnm the I=.ma'ilias 

' Sumbori ul l»m» , iH«« are al»o to bc (miml ia tbo mouutuU» oI Cllsat and 
ISaan. 
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who still Aourishctl in considerablc numbers in somc of tbe 
raountainous districts of Kiior4sdn. The doctrine» which br 
fiist propagatcd sccm not to liave ditorcd cssentially from tbose 
of the SHJis ; but as he procceded he divergcd wider and 
w r ider from thc p<de of dogmatic Islim. As his sect increased 
in numbens and powcr. it assumed a political as well as a 
rcligious aspect; and soon made such formidabli' progrcss 
that, at last. it cmbraced nearly the wholc of Alghanist&n. 

Tlie doctrines taught by Biyerid, whcn examined critically. 
show a supcrstructure of mysticism and panthcism upon a basis 
of Isma ilism. Tlie observant rcader, liowcvcr, wUl not fad to 
perceive a strange and fantastic analogy bctwecn his teachmgs 
and the practices and theories of tlic brotlierhood of Fakhs. 
He taught that God is all-pervading. and that aU existtng 
objects are only forms of the Deity ; that the P/rs or rcligwus 
teachers were the grcat manifestatious of the I>ivinity; that 
the sole test of right and wrong was to tollow thc path pointed 
out bv tbe Ptr. who is tlic rcprescntativc of the Divinity : tbat 
thc ordinances of tlie law have thcrefore a mystical mcaning. 
and are ordained only as the means of acquiring religious periec- 
tion ; and that the mystic sense oi the law is only attamable by 
rcligions cxerciscs and through the instructious of a Ptr \ 11 
is the source of rcligious pcricction. and this pcriection bc^K 
attaincd, tlie exterior ordinanccs of the law cease to be binding. 
and arc virtuaUy annuUcd. 

The B&tinis. the lsr»a 4 ilias. and aU tbc cognate sects dittrr 
from the genend botly of Moslems in making/ai/A thc keystone 
of their doctrines. In this they ciosely approach most of tbc 
Refomicd Churclies of Christendom. Tlicy " bdicvc. hke 
Luther, in ** justihcation by faith." LuUier has strenuoudy 
inculcatcd that " faitli 'm Christ ” wonld savc aU sinnets. Tlie 
Bitinis and the Isma’Uias with thcir offshoots madc " faitli 
or ” tm&n," which induded a firm rdiancc on tlic divine Imim, 
an cssential factor in thcir crccd. So long as on individual was 
blessed with tmdn, his outward acts were immaterial. 

We now come to the Shiahs proper. thc (ollowcr* of tlic Imihns 
of the house of Mohammed. gcnicraUy known as the hnd- 
•Ashanas (the Duo dccemians). so namcd because they acccpt 
thc leadcrship of twelve Im4ms. The I$nd-'Asharias liold 
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that thc Imamatc descended by express appointmrnt in tiu> 
folli>wmg onler;—■ , , „ . » 

1. Ali, thc Caliph. usually stykd Murtata AsaJ-ullah al- 
Ghdlib, the Ckostn. thc Lion oj God, the Victoriou$ (d. A.U. 40, 
h.C.66i). 

2. Hosan, styled Mujtala, the Apprwed (A H.+4. A.e. w 4 ). 

3. Husain, Shahtd-t-Kcrbda, iht Martyr 0/ Kerbtla (A.H.60, 

A 4/aS II.. surnamed for his picty Zain ul-'Abidtn. thc Orna- 
ment oj the Pious (dicd a.h. 94, A.c. 713). 

5. Moliammcd al-BSktr, the Explatncr oj Mystcrus, or the 
Pnjound. a rnan of great lcanung and ascctic austerity (bom 
A.H. 57. A.C. 676 ; died A.H. «3. A.C. 731). 

f>. J a -far as-Sddik, the True. was thc eldest son ol Mohammed 
al-Bdhir. Jaiar was bom tn Mcdina. in thc year of tiie Hegira 
a.h. 80 (A.c. 699). As a scholar, a UttiSratcur, and a juris- 
consult. liis rcputation stands high among al) sccts of Moslems. 
His leammg and his virtues, the transcendental purity and 
trutli oi his character. won him the vcncration even of thc 
cnemiirs ol ltis family. Hc died at an advanced age in his native 
town, in lltc rcign of Abd Ja*far al-Mansiir. thc second 
Abbaside Caliph, in the ycar of thc llegira 148 (a.c. 765). 

7. Abu'i Hasan Musa at-Kdiim, the son of Ja’far as-S&dik. 
was also sumamed al-A bd us-Sdleh, the Holy Servant, un accouni 
of his picty and " his efforts to please God." He was bom at 
Mcdlna in thc ycar 129 A.n. (a.c. 746^747). He dicd at Bagdad 
on thc 25U1 of Kajab 183 (ist September. 799 A.c.) m a pnson 
wherc hc was conhncd for a number of years by H&rirn, who 
was cstrerocly jealom of the vcneration in which thc Imim was 
hcld in Hijiz! Dc Sacy says Musa was put to dcatli secrctly in 
his conhnemcnt by ordcr 0 i H&run. His suAcrings and his pure 
and exaltcd charactcr endcared hint greatly to all dasses of 
pcople, and gaincd for him the title of Kdstm, the Patient. 

8. Ali III., Abu’l Hasan Ali, surnamed etr-Rua. the Accept- 
ablc, for the purity of his cliaracter. Hewasa scholar. a poct. 
and a philosophcr of the first rank. Hc was born in Mcdina in 
thc ycar 153A.H. (a.c. 770). and died at Ths in KhortsAn m 
A.n. 202 (a.c. 817). He marricd a sister of Mamhn, namcd 
Umm ul-Fazl. 
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9. . 4 M ]a‘faj MohammcO, Mimamcd al-Jatm&i for lits 
munific«ici* and gcnerosity, and Takt for hb picty. He was a 
nephcw of M&mun, and was also married to hb daugliter, named 
Umm ul-IIablb. Ile was Iield in thc highest estimation by tliat 
Caliph and hissucccssor Mu‘tasim (born A.u. 195, A.r. 811 ; and 
died in a.h. 220. A.c. 835) 

10. Ali IV.. surnAmcd Natd, the Purc, died A.U. 260, A.C. ?68 

11. Abu Mohoramed al-Hasan ibn Ali aI-'Aikari, «umamed 
at-Hddi, thc DitKlor, and callcd *Askari from his tong residence 
undcr the sur\cillance of M utawakkil at Surra man-RaS * which 
also went by the name of al-‘Askar, " tlie Encampment.’* He 
was a man of emincnt piety and gicat nobility of charactcr, a 
distinguishcd poct and littiratcur. He was bom at Mcdlna 
A.H. 231 (A.c. 845-6), and died at al-'Askar in A.H. 260 (A.C. 
874). He is said to have been poisoned by Mutawakkil. 

12. Mohammed uI-Mahdi (a.h. 265, A.C. 878-9). Tliis last 
ImAm disappcared, according to tbc Shiali belief, in a grotto 
at Surra-man-RaA in the fifth year of his oge.* He is bclieved 
to bc still alive, and they look forvrard with carmrst anticipation 
to his reappearance to re-establish the universal Calipbate, and 
to restore the purity of thc human racc Hc is styled the Im&rn 
Chdib (the alisent ImAm), the Munlasat, " the Expected." 
and the Kdim, " the Living." * 

The Isni-'Asharias, now callcd Shiahs or Im&mias f>ar 
cjccdltnce, aredmded into twosub-sccts —Ustitis and AkhbJris 
(i.<. the /oltowcrs of principles arid thc /oltowcrs 0/ traditions). 
Tliere is no diffcrence betwecn them on thc question of thc 
ImAraate or its descent to the last ImAm. But they diffcr on 
the amount of authority to be attaclicd to thc cxposition €>f thc 
Mujtahids, who call themseha» the reprcsentatives of the ImAm. 
Tlie UsGli repudiates entircly the autliority of the expounders 
of the law to fcttcr his judgmcnt. He contends that the law 
U dcar, and that it is lds duty to construe it for him9elf with the 
light of reason and progress of human thought, and oot to be 


* A plac« *tvml d*y«' jouriwy lo the noclh «cst o( {Ugd&it. 

•Fot an lucount of llilo palhetlc inciilettl. ace ante. jv i*j. aml Sitti 
lliitery oj tk* Sjtauui (Macmillan). p 295. 

* Cotnpaio espccSaUy Itaa bdiol of tbe Chrutadctpluan», according to nbom 
Chriit wiU rnppcitr tu hring about «u rarthly kingdotn 
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gutded in bis jmlgment by thn dictutes nf tnen a» (alliblc as- bim- 
scU. and tntcrcstcd in ninintaining thc world in ignoranco. Hc 
hultls tbat God's reve!ations hnd not thc objcct of hiding the 
Divinc tntaning in words ditticiilt to ajiprehend. Tltcy were 
addrcssed thrntigh Itis Prophct to humanity to apprehend and 
to obcy. Thus Gods tcadiings dclnercd through His Mcsscnger 
dn not requirc thr interpretatiou of pricst or lawyer. Hie 
Aklibari, on the other hand. obc\-s slavisldy tbe expositions of 
thc Mujtahids. 

According to tlie UsOli doctrines. thc oral preccpts of the 
Proplict are in thcir nature snpplcmcntary to tlir Koranic 
«rdmancts. and their bimling effect depcnds on thc degrce of 
harinony cxisting bctwccn them and thc teachings of the Koran. 
Thus, thosc tradithms which sccm to bc in conAict with the 
spirit of the Konrnic prccepts arc considered apocryplial. Thc 
proccss of elimination is conducted upon recognised principlrs, 
{oundcd upon logical rules and dchnitc datu. Tlicsc rulcs ha\e 
acquired a distinctive typc among the Mirtarilas. who have 
eliminatcd from thc Hadis Kuisi (the koly UadUicn» ) sucli 
allcged sayings of thc I*rophet as appeared incompatible and 
out of liannony with liis dcvcloped tcachings as explained and 
illustratcd by tbc philosophrrs and juiists of his family 
Tlic Us&lis diride the traditions undcr four heads. viz. 

(«) Sahlk. " authentic " ; (6) Hasan. "good"; (c) Mteok, 
“ strong " ; and (i) Za% “ weak “ A haits sahlh, or an 
authcntic tradition. is one the authority of which can be con- 
dusively traccd to thc A imnia-i-Ma sim (the tinJrss 
oircurding lo the narration ol an Imdm 'ddil, " « just or trust- 
\rorthv Im&m." about whose integrity there is a conscnsus 
amcmg thc “ masters of tTaditions " ( arbib i-hadts ). Thc narra- 
tion must bc through a succession of sudi ‘idih. A hadls-hasan, 
or a good tradition. is one the auUiority of whkh goes back. 
hkc that of thc hadts sahth, to thc Ma sdm ; but. according to 
tbc narrativc of a vcnerable Imim, in this wuy. tbat although, 
bi regard to Uie narrator ol it. the words sikah 'ddil, " truU- 
warihy and jusi," havo not becn nscd by thc lustorians. yet 
thcy havr praised hiin in othcr words. A hadts-mmak, or a 
strang tradition, is «m- hutulcd down by peoplc who are acknow- 
ledgcd to be sikah and 'Adil. " oitluou* and just," by thc 
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historians. though somc or all of thc nairators might nut l* 
Inwmiai, " iollowere of Ali." A hadh za if. or a ucak traJition, 
is one which complics with ncithor of these couditions. It is 
only the ftrst tliree kinds of hadh that arc acccptcd or relicd 
upon by thc UstUis. 

Again. a tradition belore it can bc accepted must have bmi 
handcd down in rcgular succession A tradition b in regtilar 
succcssion wlien a large number of peopie in thc regular cottrse 
of timc makc the same narration until it is traced to thc Ma'sum, 
subject to the condition that the numbcr of narrators, in ead» 
particular age. is so grcat ;is to exciudc thc idca uf thcir having 
combiucd in telling a falsehood. A tradition is without a 
rcguLar succcssion. when the numbcr of narrators does not, in 
all ur sevcral stagcs, reach to such a body of witncsses ; and 
this kind of tradition is called, ” in tbc peculiar idinm of tlie 
masters of traditions, thc injormahon oj onc." 

The Usti/i exerrises his own judgmcnt iu the construction of 
thc law, and the reccption. application. and interpretation of thc 
traditions. He does not considcr himseU bound to iollow thc 
cxposition of a Mujtahid, if his judgmcnt and consciencc tell 
hira that that cxposition is against thc revealcd or natural law. 
or justice, or reason. They protcst against the imraodcrate 
numbcr of traditions acccpted by the Akhbdris without any 
criticism. or any appUcati<»n of thc ndes of excgcsis. The 
Ustdis rcpresent thc Brnad Church. if not of Islim. at least of 
Shiahism. , . , 

According to tlie Dabistdn. the Akhbdns derive theu titlc 
from the fact that they rcly entirely upon akhbdt, or traditions, 
and rcpudiatc ijtihdd (thcexercisc oi private judgmcnt), as they 
considcr it contrary to the practicc of the Im&ms. Tliey 
acccpt a» authcutic whatcvcr tradition happens to be cument. 
if only it is labclled with thc namc of an Iniain or of the Prophet. 
It is cnough that it is called a haJis ; it becomes ip$o Jacio 
autiientic in their eyes, 1 and lurther inquiry is not rcquirrd to 
test the sourcc from which it cmanates. It nccd not be said 
tliat undcr colour of this casy principlc a vast numbcr of trodi- 
tions and nuxims havc bccome incorporatcd with thc Isl&mic 

* AdiUo-i KMi. conciuiiiYc cvidcnce. which iwlmiu ot no i)ue<rtinnlnf!. ond 
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tcarhings which have little in comman with them. The ancicnt 
laith had ncver cnmpletely dicd out of tlie hcarts of the masses, 
and it was impossible that with thc growth of a notionaJ Church 
many of tbc old thoughts should not fmd espression m new and 
more approvcd garbs. Gobineau has. somcwhat harshly, but 
not auite witliout reason. charged ultni-Akhbarism with having 
convcrtcd thc great hero of Isl4m into an Ormuzd, and his 
descendants into Amshaspands. 

AklihArism Ls the favourite crccd of thc uneducated, who 
rwiuirt a Icading string for thcir guidancc, or of thc half- 
educated Mullas. Usdltsm finds acceptance among the 

most intellectual classes of the pcoplc and th«i rnost 
learncd of the dergy. One of the most notable advocates of 
the Usdh doctrincs wiUiin recent tinus was MulU Sadra ‘ 
(Mohammcd bin Ibrihim). a native of Shir4z, aml probably the 
ablest scholar and dialectician of his tinie. Hc was the reviver 
of philosophy aud humanitarian sdcnce among the Pcreians. 
From thc fall of the Buwaihs to tlic risc of thc Saiawis, Ir4n 
had remained under a cloud. Patristic orthodoxy Iiad pro- 
scribed philosophy and science. thc vcry name of Avicenna 
had become hateiul, and his works wcre puhlidy bumt. During 
these ccnturics many Mazdeistic traditions dresscd in Islimic 
garb naturally had foimd acceptance among tlie uncducated 
classes. The true Fitimide scholars had retired into sedusion, 
and n body of ecdesiastics strongly imbued with national pre- 
dilections and prejudices had spnmg up to maintain the people 
in ignoronce. Mulla Sadra had tlius to contcnd against a clerg)* 
as tenacious of their rights as thosc of Giristcndom, and as 
rcady to takc offence at tlie slightesl approach to an attack on 
thcir presen-e of orthodoxy. But MuUa Sadra to giftcd with 
grcat perseverance and tact, and succecded after considerable 
difhculty in revi\ing tbc study of pliilosophy and science. 
UsUlIsm cainc to the front oncc morc. Its philosophical countcr- 
nart Mu‘tazilaism, is unquestionably thc most rationalistic and 
libend phase «>f Isl4ro. In its Uberalism, in its sympathy witli 
all phases of human tliought. tts grand hopciulness and ex- 
pansivcness, it represents the ideas of the philosopliers of the 
Ilouse of Mohammcd who reUected tlie tlioughti of the Master. 

* MuU» &ulr» AourUbetl ia ttw «dgn ol Shah Abb*« U, 
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Thc politkal lactions which liave Wilicrto kcpt thc Shiah» 
dividcri ainunc thcmsclves arc disappcaring, and thc rest of thc 
sects are last mcrging into thc lsn3-‘A.sharias. Thc Sliial '3 
of Pcrsia, Arabia, Wcst Alrica. and India belong for thc most 
part to this sect. lsnd-‘Ashanaum has thus become synony- 
mous with Shiahism. 

Like tlie Akhbaris. the Sunnis basc their doctruies ou tlic 
entircty of thc traditions. But thcy difTcr from them in acccpt- 
ingsudi otily of the traditions as can stand tbe tcst of certam 
rules of criticism pecuiiar to their school. In this thcy approadi 
thc Usdlis. They regard the concordant dccisions of tlie 
snccessive Caliphs and of thc gencral .Lsscmblks (IjmA‘-ul- 
Ummul) as supplemcnting tlic Koranic rulcs and rcgulations, 
and as alrnost equal in authority to them. 

Tlte Sunnis are dividcd into several suh-sects. each diffenng 
from the othcr on various points of dogma and doctrine. Thcsc 
minor sectarian dif!erences haw olten given risc to grcat 
bitterncss and pcrsccutions. In thc main, howcver, they are 
agrecd on thc hmdamental bases of thcir doctrines and laws. 
deriving them from four unvarying sources. viz.(l) TUc 
Koran ; (a) Thc Hadh or Snnnat (traditions handed down from 
tlte Proplict) ; ( 3 ) The ljm4f-ul-Ummal (concordance aroong 
the followcis) ; and ( 4 ) The Kiyds (private judgment). Iht 
Hadts (pl. Ahddis) embraces («) aU the words. counsels. and 
oral preccpts of the Prophet (Kavl ); (b) his actions, his works. 
and daily practice (Fi't ); (c) and his silence (Takrttr), unplymg 
a tacit approbation on his part of any individual oct committcd 
by his disciples. Tlie rules deduced from these suhsidiary 
sources var>’ considcrably in respect of thc degree of autltority 
which ts attadied to them. If tlie rules, or traditional prccepts, 
are of public and univcrsal notoricty (AhdJts-i-Mulaiedtirth), 
they are regarded as absulutcly authcntic and dccisive. If the 
troditions. though known publidy by a great majority of 
people. do not possess thc chanuter of univcrsal notoriety. they 
are designated Ahddts-i-Mushhdra, and stand next in rank to 
thc Ahddts-i-Mutaudtireh ; whUst the Ahhbdr-i-trdhiJ , which 
depend for lltcir authcnticity upon the authonty of isolatcd 
indiriduaU. have little or no value attached to them. Thus 
every tradition purporting to be handed down by the con- 
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tempiiraries and corapanions ot thc Prophct, regarillcss of thrir 
actual rolationship to liira, ir» considered to authctitic and 
gctminc, providcd certain arbitrary conditions Inuned with Uie 
view of testing tlie valuc of pcrsonal tcstiraony arc conrrplicd 
with. Thc cxpression lj»id'-ut~Ummat tmplies gencral con- 
cordoncc. Under tlus collcctive name arc includcd all the 
apustulii: laws, the uxplanations. glosses, atul deciaions ol tlic 
leading discipies of thc Prophct. espccially of thc tirst four 
Caliphs (thc Khuhfdi Rdshultn). on tlieological, civil, and 
criminal matters. 

Since the cighth century of the Christian era. however. all 
thesc sources of law and doctrinc have been relegatcd to thc 
domain of oblivion. And eacb sect has followed blindly its 
own doctors in thc interprctation of tlie law and the cxposition 
nf doctrines. This is called TaJdtd. No man is considered 
" orthodox " unkss he conforms to thc doctrines of one or 
the othcr of the principal dnctors. 

TIjc four most important persuasions or sccts 1 umong thc 
Sunnis arc dcsignatcd Hanah, Shafc‘l, Maliki, and Haubali, 
after tljeir respectivc founders. 

Abu Hanlfa,* who gave his name to thc firet school, was born 
in thc year 80 ol U>e Hegira. during tbe reign of Abdul Malik 
ibn MrrwAn Hc was cducated in the Shiah scliool of law. and 
roccived his first instructions in jurisprudence frotn ImAm 
Jn'faf as-S&dik, aiid hcard traditions irum Abu AUlullalt ibn 
al-Mubarak and Hamid ibn Sulahnin. Abd Hanila ulten 
quotes the great Shiah Im5m as his authority. On his retura 
to his naiive city of Kuia, though !»• continued to remain a 
zealous and consistenl partisan of the house of Ali, he seceded 
from the Shlnli school of Iaw and tminded a systcm ol his own, 
diverging completely in many important points from tlic 
doctrines of the Shinh» ; and yct, so closc ts thc resemblance 
between his exposition of the law and thcir vicws, that thcre is 
no rcason far doubt as to the sourcc from which he derivcd liis 
original inspiration. The latitudc whioh hc allows to private 
judgraent in the imerpretation of the law seems to be unques- 
tionobly u rc(lcx uf tbe opinions of thc Fatimidc doctors. Ile 

* CaJlrri th* Hiuilub-art*'*. 

* At>ft lliuK.i an-Ko‘m«o Ibn Ihttit 699-709), 
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bicaUcd by his foUo\vers the tmam-ul-Na‘tam (tb* great Imim). 
He dkd in thc ycar A.h. I5°- 11,6 doctrines taught by him arc 
in lorce among thc major portion of the Indtan Masolmans 
among the Alghans. Turkomans, almost aU Ccntral A>un 
Moslcms, the Turks. and thc Egyptians. His school owna by 
far the largest number of foUowcrs. 

The (ounder of the sccond sdtool wa-= (Abd Abdullah) Mahk 
ibn Anas. who dicd in the year A.H. 179 . thc Caliphatc of 

Hirdn ar-Rashid. , , „ __ 

Shafe'i was tlie originator of the third *choc*[ : U* was 
at (ihazza in St-ria, in thc samc yeor m whtch AbA ITanHa died. 
Hc dicd in Egyi)t in thc ycnr A.H. 204 (A.C. 8 l?).. ■»■ £■*_«» 
Caliphate of M 4 mun. He was a contemporary of thc titimtdc 
ImL Ali ibn MOsa ar-RuA. ShMeTs dortnnes are gencraU) 
{oUowed in Northem Africa. partially m Egypt in Southem 
Arabia. and the Malayan Pcninsula. :uid among thc Musulmm 
of Ceylon. His toUowcrs are also to be iound among tbc 
Boruhs ' <»f tlic Bombay Presidcncy. 

The fourth school was origmatcd by Ibn-Hanbal. Hc 
Aourishedduring thereigns of Mdmdn and hjs«««£Muta- 
aim b-iUah. Thesc two CaUphs were Mu-tardas. Ibn*Hanbal , 
«treme ianaticism. and the persistcncy with which hetned to 
inilamc the bigotry of thc masses agaimt t hc sovemgns. brough 
him into troublc with thc rulcrs. Hc dicd m theodour ofgma 
^mctity in thc year a.h.2 4 i- Ibn-Hanbal and b» PJtwtto® 
arc responsibk for thc Ul-succcss of Mimun in intt ^“f"*l^ 
Mu'ta 7 ila doctrines throughout the empire. and for thc freqt 
mitbums ofpw«u,ion whlch dclugcd tlic Mohammcdan world 
with the blood of Moslcms. 

I liave in another placc« described thc lcgal diUcrenc» 
0 f the various Sunni schools; their doctrinal «hvergences 
run into U.e minutia of the ccrcmonials of worship. 
sarv to detail in a work intended for the general ntodent 
lt may be said, however, that thc Hanbalitcs were thc M* 
pronounced anthropomorphists. To them God was a bring 
in the similitudc of man enthroncd m hcavcn. Among 
the other sects the conceptions varied considtrrably according 

• Thr*« Bonht .r* partly ShMol* mnd I»rUy ol th. Egypt»" 

• •• Motiammolan l-aw 
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to Uic agc and tbe pcoplc. Anthropomorpbism was, how- 
cver, the predominaling elemcnt. There is no doubt that 
Hnnatb.m waa originally thc most Ubcral of thcse sccts, 
whikl Shufe‘fem and M.iliklsm were both cxclusive and 
harsli in thcir sympathies and ideas. With the advancc 
of timc, and os despotism fixed itself upon the liabits und 
customs of the pcople, and the CaUph or sovereign became the 
arbiter of their fate without check or hindrance from juris- 
consult or lcgist, patristidsm took hold of the mind of all classes 
of sodcty. The enundations of thc Fathers of the Churcb 
bccarnc law. TI»e Hanofis, who stylcd themselves, antl wcrc 
styled by thelr brethren of the rival schoob. ahl-ur-rai w'al 
kiy&s, " pcoplc of judgment and analogy." in contradistinction 
to tlie otliere, who were caUed ahl-ul hadls, traditionists par 
cxcdlentt, have long ceascd to exerdse their judgment in 
tbe domains of law or doctrine. What has bccn laid down 
by the Fathcrs is unchangeable. and beyond the range of 
discussion. Thc Faitli may be carried to the land of the 
Esquimaux, but it must go with rules framed for thc guidance 
oi Irakians I 

Patristicism lias thus destroyed aU hope of developmcnt 
in the Sunni fold But its cndeavours to ensure uniformity 
of faith and practice have led within the last hundred years to 
two notable revolts within the bosom of the Sunni Church. 
WahAbism. which made its appearance at thc bcginning of 
the ninetcenth century, derivcd its breath from the Dcsert. 
Ghair-muhaUidism springs from the innermost recesscs of 
thr human hcart. seeking an escapc from tbe strait-laced 
pharisaism of thc establislucd Church. The Ghair-mukallid is 
» non-contormist, tliough he has bcrn wrongly and unjustly 
confcmnded with thc WohHbis. He is undnubtedly more 
philosophical and rationalistic than the tollowcrs of the othcr 
dcnominations of Sunnlsm. Narrow. no doubt, admittedly 
liniited and unsympathetic in its scopc, Ghair-M ukallidism is 
nererthclcss the one movcment in thc Sunni Church whkh 
contains great promisc for the future. 

Tlie dispute wliich uslicred in tlie Reiormation in Europe lias 
already conuncnced among the Hanahs, and is sure beforc long 
to make itself felt among all sects and schools of Moslems. 

>.i. 1 
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Doe* tlic tran>lation of the Koran stand cm the «tme (ooting 
the Arahic Koran ; arc praycrs of!erecl in the vulgar tongur. 
in the tongue of the worsliipper ignorant of Arabic. as mcrt- 
torious as those offerrd in tlic langnagc of Hijaz—such are the 
aucstions whid» are nnw agitating thc Moslem worid tn Indw 
Thc controversy has alrcady causcd much bittcraess and gi'cn 
rise to a fcw annthcmas on the sidc of the orthodox. and thc 
rdormcrs may wcll be congratnLatcd that thc movemcnt wludi 
tlicy havc sct on foot is conductcd under a ncutral Governmcnt. 
To thc old plca. which vested interests have always urged 
against every inno\-ation. the leaders of the reform answcr by 
asking, Is Arabic thc solc languagc which Go<l understands • 

If not, what is the purpose of thc prayer institutcd by the 
Prophct ? If it is to bring the worehippcr nearer to Cod, and to 
purifv and ennoble his heart. then how can he feel the clevating 
cffect ol prayer if he only mumbles what he cannot understand ? 
From reason tliey appeal to the exampic of the Prophet. who 
allowcd his Pcrsian converts to offcr their prayeis in their own 
tonguc.* Tliis movcment, stiU unknown to Europeans. con- 
tains the germ of great devclopmcnt It ts the begmnmg 
of the Reformation. Hitlierto the theologians of Islim. likc 
Ihc Christian dergy in the Middle Ag«. have exerased. through 
the knowledge of a language not known to thc masses or tlie 
soYcreigns, a dominaring inAucnce. Once the pnnciplc for 
which the rdormers are working is acccpted. thc prescnptions 
hamed in the ninth and tenth ccntuncs of the Christian era. 
for people utterly apart from the culture and avilisation of 
the present day, will have to be understood and explamed with 
tbe light o! athousand years. 

Khaiedrtjism has bccn often regarded as a branch of Sunnism, 
though in reality it came into existence long beforc the founda* 
tion» of thc Sunni Otmrch wcre laid. Thc refractorv troops. 
who had torced thc Calipli Ali to abandon the fraiu o< lhe 
wdl-caraed victory at Siffln. and who afterwards rosc in arms 
against him at Nahrwin, were the first to reccive tlic name ol 
Khawdnj (descrtcrs or rcbcls). Sliahrist&ni has givcn a wry 
lucid account of this insurrection. Thesc wcrc thr mcn who 
wcre most cagcr in rclerring to arbitration tbe dispute ol tlie 
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arch-rcbcl Mu‘Awiyah with the Caliph. Tliey had lorced upon 
their chicl, against lus own judgmcnt. Abil Mu?a as thc rq?rc- 
scntativc of the House nf Mohammcd ; hut no sootier had tlte 
tcrms been scttlcd than thcse Mildier-theologiiins. these 
Covcnantere of Isldm. lell into a hot controverey amongst 
themselves about the sinfulness of submitting any causc to 
human judgment ln ordcr to prcvcnt the spectaclc of Moslcms 
slaughtering cacli other in thc prcscnce of the enemy. Ali retircd 
to Kflfa with tlic grcatcr part of his army. leaving a small 
dctuchmcnt at DUrnat td-Jandal to await the result «f thc 
arbitration. The rcbcLs to thc rnunbcr of twelve tbousand 
desertcd the Caliph at Kufa, and, retiring to Nalirwin, took 
up a formidable position from which they threatened the 
Cahphatc. With the rcpugnance to shed blood which was ever 
the distinguishing trait in Ali*s character, he besought them 
repeatedly to retum to their allcgiance. ln reply they 
tlireatened him with death. Human patience could not bcar 
this contumacy longer. They were attacked and defeatc<l in 
two successivc hattles. A few of the rebeh escaped, says 
Sliahrist.ini, and hetaking thcmsches to al-Bahrain, that 
harbour of refuge for all thc free lances of Islam, spread their 
noxious doctrines among the wdd inhabitants of that tract. 
They reappeared in tlie time of Abdul Malik, who drovc thcm 
bock into their fastncsses in al-Alisa and al-Baluain. They 
issued again under Merwon II., and spread thcrnsclves in 
Yeroen, Hijiui, and the Irik. lliey were attacked and deleated. 
and forced tn take refuge in Oman, wherc thcy havo remained 
settled cver since. Under the Abbasides they sprcad their 
doctrines among thc Bcrbers of Africa, whom they raised 
rcpeatedly against the Pontiffs of Bagdad. The Khawurij arc 
the Calvinists of IslAm. Tbeir doctrines arc gloomy and 
morose, hard and lanatical. Tlicy arc strict predestinarians. 
Tlicy do not accept the Imamatc of any of the Caliphs after 
Omar, their own chiets being, according to tticm, tbc lawful 
Irndnrw. They differ from thc other Sunnis, in mointoining that 
it is not rcquisite for a person to be eithcr a Korctshitc or % frec 
man for election as Im.im of the Moskms. Slaves and non- 
Korcishites werc eligible for thc Imimatc equally with Kor- 
cishites and frcc men, According to Shahrist 4 ni, the Khawarij 
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are divided into six groupa. th*> most Lmportant of whom arc 
thc Aidrika (thc followcns of Abu R&ahid Na(i ibn Aarak) ; 
thc lbddhia (the tollowere of Abdullal» ibn Itodh. who appean-d 
in thc reign of Merwan II.. the last of the Ommeyyade») J 
thc Sejdai Aidria (thc loilowcre of Nejdat ibn *Amir); thc 
Ajdrida (of Abdul Karim bin 'Ajrad) : and thc Su/int: 
'/.iadia. 

Of thcsc, the Asdrika arc thc most fanatical.exclusive.and 
narrow. Accordiog to thcm, evcry scct bcsides thcir own is 
doomrd to perdition. and ought to be fordblv convertcd or 
ruthlessly destroycd. No mercy ought to bc shown to any 
inhdcl or Mushrik (an expansive tcrm, induding Mmto, 
Christians. and Jcws). To thcm cvcry sin is of the same 
dcgrcc : murder, fomication. mtoxication. sinoking, all arc 
damning oUences against religion. Whilst tlic other Moslems. 
Shiah as well as Sunni. hotd that evcry child b l»m into ihe 
world in the faith of IslAm. 1 and remains so untU pcrvcrtcd by 
cducation. thc Azraki declares that tl»c child of an inhdel is 
an inhdel. Thc orthodox Christian maintoins that every child 
who is not baptiied is doomcd to j>erdition : the Khiriji, like 
the Christian. dedarcs that every chUd who has not pronounced 
thc formula of thr Faith is beyond the pale of salvation. Thc 
Asdrika were destroyed by Hajj&j ibn Yusuf; but their 
sanguinary, herce. and mcrciless doctrines found expression 
nine centuries later in Wah&bbm. 

The Ibddhia werc dcddedly less fanatical. Tbey wcrc, for 
the most part. settled in Oman, and arc still to be lotmd in the 
prindpality of Muscat. Thc .Irdrita. and alterwards the 
Wahabis, were at dcadly feud with the Ibddhias. 

According to thcm, the gcnural body of Moslcms are un- 
believers, but not Mushrik (polytheists), and that consequcntIy 
thcy can interman-y with them. Thcy diffcr from the Aidrika 
in this and in other respects. Tliey accept the evidcncc ol 
Moslems against thcir people ; hold that the ralring of thc goods 
of thc Moslems cxcept in time of war. is unlawful, and " pro- 
nounce no opinion." says Shahristani. “ on tl»e inhdelity of the 
cliiklrcn of inhdels ” ; but thcy agrce willi tlicir brctlircn, the 
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AsJrika, in dcnmmriug aiul nruithematising thc chic£ com- 
panions of tlic Pmphrt (tlic .[•JtAb-i-Kubdr). 

Tlic Ib&dhia » havc hcld Onun until now. Sorc prcsscd by 
the W.iliabis, tltey have succeeded in maintaining their powcr 
on thc coast o! Eastem Arabia, but thcy seem to bc tast mcrging 
lnto the general body of Sunnis. 

Thc Wahabis havc been depicted in rather favourablc colours 
by Mr. Palgrave, in liis Travels in Central .1 rabia, but, m fact, 
they are the direct descendants of the Azdhka, who. ofter 
thcir de/eat by Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, had taken rcfugc in the 
recesses of Centnd Arabia. Abditl Wah&b't doctrines bear the 
closest resemblance to tbose iield so hercely by tlie followers of 
Nlfe ibn al-Azrak. Uke them, the WahAbis designate all 
other Moslems as iuibelieven>. and perrait tlieir despoilment 
and enslavement. However commendable their revolt against 
the antliropolatrous usages in vogue among the modern 
Moslems, thdr views of religion and divinc govemmcnt, like 
those of thc Ikhr&n of the present day in Nejd. are intenscly 
mortKe and Calvinistic, and tn absolutc conAict with progress 
ond development. 

Bdbism, which made its appearance in Persia in tbe early 
part of the nincteenth century, has been represented in widely 
divergent colours. According to the Moslem authorities. it is 
notliing but a new form of Ma/dakism, an Eastem sodalistic 
cotwnunism. Its mixed gatherings of mcn and womcn are 
rcgarded in thc same light as the ancicnt Agapt* of tiie primitive 
Christians wcrc considcred by the fo!lower> of the older faiths. 
On the othcr liand, a Europeun scholar 1 of grcat rescarch and 
leaming, who has stndicd the religious literature of the BabLs. 
and mued familiariy with thern, represents B&bism as the 
latest expression of an cclcctic evolution growing out of the 
innatc pantheism of the Iranian rnind. 

Duritig thc rcign of Moluunmcd Sliali,* llic hypocrisy and 
vices nf the narional clcrgy, sajTi this writer. liad reached 
such a pitdi tliat a change was inevitable. The political 
and sodal condition of the people was deplorable. In this 

1 Cobmratt 

* Tbe tlurd Kajar Kmg ot lYntia who aacendcd the tbrune on the death 
ot hU cmndlathrr. Hathi AU Shah 
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statc of affaitM a young MuIJaIi <>f Shinlz, Mirza Ali Mo- 
iiumwcd, suppo^d tu hr. a Fatimidc by dr-icent, who liatl 
studied murJi. iuid travcllcd a grcat dr.il anil madc thc 
pilgrimage to thc holy cities, and liad lor many years resided 
in Arabia and Syria, began to preach a social and moral 
reform. Hc denounced the hypocrisy of thc ordinary mullahs, 
and their reception of thc most doubtful traditions to justify 
practice» condemned by IslAm. His words struck a sym- 
pathctic cbord in minds already prcpared for tlie reccption of 
his \iews. and cvoked extraordinary rnthusiasni. Hc obtained 
numerous disciples, among thcm a young lady <>f Karwln, 
whose iearning and eloquence supplied a powcriul support to 
his cause. Slie 'is venerated now as Kurrat-ul-Ay», " Light of 
the Eyes." Mirza Ali Mohammed, cither carried away by the 
enUiusiasm oi his followers, or unhinged by his own exaltation, 
in a fit of panthcistical insanity, assumed thc title of Hdb 
Hazrat-i-A'ala, and styled himseH a part of tlie Divinity. Ilis 
ioUowcr» rose in anns against thc consUtuted authuritiea and 
tailed. Thc fanaticism of the dergy and political expediency 
gave rise to a perseattion, for which evcn (iobineau thinks thc 
BAbis were primarily responsible. Tlie Bfib was kiUed with 
most of liis prominent disciples. But his teachings havc 
survived. His sorial preccpts arc said by («obineau to bc 
tnuch in advance of thc reccivcd doctrines. Hc attadied great 
importance to the marriage-relations. and diuing the con- 
tinuance of the fust maniage he allowed thc taking of a sccond 
wife only under certain conditions. He absolutcly interdictcd 
concubinagc. forbadc divorce, and allowed the appcarance of 
women in pubUc. The custom of soclusion. as Gobincau jusUy 
obscrves, creates inOnite disordere. and cxerrises a pemiciou 3 
tnUuence on the early education of children. Tlie usage itsel/ 
does not depend on any religious prescriplion. it is simply a 
convenience. The ancient kings of Persia observed it as a sign 
ot grandcur, and the Moslem sovereigns and rhiefs imitatcd 
their examplc, and adoptcd the custom Among the Arate 
the women of the tribes are periecUy free to move about as 
they wlsh. Thc ladies of the Prophct's family convcrsed with 
the disciples, reccived thcir visits, and oftcn shared in Uic 
rcpasts of the meu. Mirza Ali Mohammed therciore, says 
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Goblneau, raiide no innovation tn endeavouring to free women 
/rnm llie bomlage ol a mbchievotts custom. Hb religious 
doctrines ane cssentialiy pontlicistic. {uitl his code oi ntorals, 
far from being lax. is strict and rigid.* 

Some Moslcm writers havc divided the rcligious sects into 
two comprehertsive groups, viz. the Ahl-ul-bSiin, the Iniui- 
tionalistt, and the Ahl-uz-zdhir, thou who look inio the meaning 0/ 
preccph, and tkose wko look only to the literol sense. The Ahl-ul- 
bdtin, howcver, must not bc contoundcd with the Bdtinis. 
Tlie AM-ul-bdiin include tlie mystical Sflfis, thc philosophical 
muiakalltmtn. and the Idealists in general, " all those,” to use 
the words of Zamakhshari's comment, " who strive to implant 
in their bearts the roots of divine perlection," who strive and 
strugglc to attain the highcst standard of liuman exccllence, 
ond who. wliilst conlorming to the prescriptioiu of the law, 
pcrceive in them the divinc intcnt to promote concord and 
harmony among the raccs ol the earth, peace and goodwill 
among mankind. 1 

'Thr noM recent Account ol Uu» Tenuriublc religiou» moyemrnt, trom 
the Dibi point of viow. U to be (cmncl in Pro(e»*or E. C. Browne * ,V/w Hitlory 
*>/ /*« «J*. which pttrports to bc • tnuuUtion of • BAbt worlt calietl TMtik-i- 
Jo4U ProtcMor Browne * IntrodocttoD U estremcly inUr*Min« From the 
TMkk onrt can picturo tbe (asdnatmg prrsonaitty o( Kurrat ul Ayn . *e« 
AppendU III. ThU pnt «chotar luis «veo to the wmld la hU irew work. 
luulad MtUtuUt lot tht Study o/ tkr Bitu Utligurn, conilderahle oddltlonal 
in(ormatloo reganting itr dcvdopmrat and diduiion TUhAUni. it* latnt 
phsae. whkh HourUhes clnelly tn thc Untted Stntes o( Anurlca, appean to 
n*r« Urgeiy sssiinilated tha doctrines ot Chrwtian Sciencc. 

*See /roti, cltsp. xl. 
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W E liavc already referred to thc Arahian lYophets 
devotion to knowledge and scicnce as disttnguishing 
liim from all uther Tcachers, and bringing him into 
the dosest alhnity with the modcnt worid of tliought. Mcdina. 
the seat of thc theocratk commonwealth of IslJm, had, aftcr 
the fall of Meeca, become the centrc of attraction. not to thc 
hosts of Arabia only. but also to inquiren> frotn ubroad. Here 
Aockcd the Pcrsian, the Greek, thc Syrian, the Irakian. and 
Airican of diverse hucs and nationalities from the north and 
the west. Some. no doubt, came from curiosity. but most 
cnme to seek knowledge and to listen to thc words of the Prophet 
of Islim. He preached of the value of knowledge : '* Acquirr 
knowlcdge, bccause Ite who acquires it in the way of the Lord 
periorms an act of piety ; who spcaks of it, praises the Lord . 
who secks it, adores God; who dispenses instrnction in it. 
bestows alms; and who imparts it to its htting objects, pcr- 
forms an act of devotion to God. Knowkdgc enablcs its 
pos&essor to distinguish what is lorbidden from what k not: 
it lights thc way to Heavcn ; it » our fricnd in the dcsert, our 
socicty in solitude, our companion when bcreft of friends ; it 
guidcs us to happiness ; it sustains us in rrusery: tt » our 
omament in tbc company of friends; It serves as an armour 

* Tli« tnnUation ol tMi HmKt in jlv*n in ttw t«t : " Aetjtiue ltnovrl«l«e- 

etc." 
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against our cnemies. With knowledgc, the scrvant ol Go«l 
rises to the heights of goodncss and to a noble position. 
usaodatc® wilh sovercigns in this world. and attains to the 
pcrlection oX liappiness in the ncxt.*’ 1 

He wnuld olten say, " the ink of thc scholar is more holy 
than the bh>od of thc martyr " ; and rcpcatedly impress on his 
disciples the necessity of sceking for knowlcdge " evcn unto 
China." * " He who Ieavcs his liome in searcli oi knowledge, 
walks in thc path of God." " He who travels in search of 
knowledge. to him God shows the way to paradise." * 

Dtc Koran itseH beare testimony to the supreme value of 
1^»ming and sdence. Commenting on the S 6 rat-ul-‘alak* 
Zamakhsharl thus cxplains tlte meaning of thc Koranic words : 
" God taught human beings that which thcy did not know. and 
this testiheth to the grcatness of His bcnehcencc. for He has 
given to His scrvants knowledge of that whidi they did not 
know. And Hc has brought thcm out of the darkness of 
ignorance to the light of knowlcdge. and made thcm awarr <*f 
the incstimable blcssings of the knawUdgc o/ wriling. for gTeat 
bcnchts accrue tlicrcfrom which God aloue compasseth ; and 
without thc knowlcdge of writiitg no othcr knowledge 
cuuld be contprehcnded. nor thc sctences placed witltin bounds. 
nor tbe history of the ancicnts bc acquired and their sayings 
I»e recorded. nor the revealed books be writtcn; and U that 
knowledge did not exist, thc affairs of religion and the world, 
j could not be regulated." 

Up to thc time of Uie IslAmic Dispensation. the Arab world, 
properly so called. restricted within tho Peninsula of Arabia 
and some outlying tracts to the north-wcst and thc north-east, 
had shown no signs of intellcctual growth. Poctry, oratory, 
and judicial astrology formed the favouritc objects of pursuit 
among the pre-IUAmic Arabs. Science and literature pos- 
sessed no votaries. But the words of the Prophct gavc a ocw 
impulsc to thc awakened energies of the racc. Even within 


•Tradition Irotn the Bikĕr-ut-Anwir c<( MuIU BAkir ibn Mohamniol Taki 
o/-«w tfHH. vot i. tliap oo Kntrwledgr. lurndcd down bjr the lmAm Ja tar 
aa-SAdik. also qootcd trom Mu'lr tbn-Jahod m thc Mmtlatra/, chap. iv . al*o 
m the Katk/ ol HJlji KhalUa. Pluegtl J ed. p. 44. 

• Ali.-AJA utk-Siariai. * J*">‘ ul AkMAr. 

♦ Koran. «uta xcvL ; «ee al»o oth*r nuaa 
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hb liietimc was (bnncd the nucJcusoI an cducatimwl institution, 
which in alter ycans grcw into uniwreitk* at Bagdod a«id 
S^lemo, at Cairo and COT<lova. Hcrc preached the Master 
lihnseli on thc cultivation of a lioly spirit : " One hours 
mcditalion on thc work of thc Creator [in a devout spiritj i> 
bctter tlian seventy years of prayer." 1 “ To listen to the 

instmctions of scirnce and leaming for one hour is raorc meri- 
torious than attcnding the hinerals of a thousand martyrs, 
more meritorious than standing up in prayer for a thousand 
nights : " *' To thc student who goes (orth in quest of know- 
tedgc, God will allot a high place in the mansions of bliss ; cvery 
step he takcs is hlessed. and every lesson he receives has its 
rcward; " •• Thc scekcr of knowledge will be grected in Heavcn 
with a welcome from tlic angcls; " " to listcn to the words of 
the leamed, and to instil into thc heart the lessons of scicnce. 
is better than religious exerciscs. . . . bettcr tlian cmancipating 
a hundred slaves : '* " Him wlio favouxv lcaming and tlie 
leamcd, God will favour in the next world : " " He who honours 
thc learacd bonouis me.“ Ali lectured on branchcs of lcaming 
most suited to the wants of tlie infant commonwealth. Among 
hLs recorded sa>nngs arc the following : " Eminence in sdencc 
b the highest of honours: " " He dies not who gives lile to 
lcaming ; " " Tlie greatest omament of a man b eruilitiot)." 

Naturally such sentiments on the part of tlie Mastcr and the 
chief of tlie Disciples gave rise to a liberal poticy. and animated 
all with a desirc for Iearning. Tlie art of Kiific writing. 

which had just bocn acquired by a disciple at Hlra, furthered 
the primitive devclopmcnt of Uie Moslems. It was. howcvcr. 
pre-cminently an age of camestness and faith. inarked by thc 
uprise of thc soul against the dnmination of aimless, lifeless 
philosnphy. The practice of religion. the conservstkm of a 
dcvotional spirit, and the special cultivation of those branches 
of leaming which wcre of practical value in thc battle of every- 
day lifc, were the primary objects of the Moslem s atteirtion. 

The agc of spcculation was soon to commencc ; its gcrms were 
contained in tlie positivc prcccpts of the Mastcr; ond cvcn 
whibt hc was working. thc scholarly Disciplc was thinking 
The Master had hhnself dcclared that whosocver desirwl to 
• J*mf nJ-.HkUt 
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realisc the spirit uf his tuachings must Ustcn to the wordj oi Uve 
Scholar . 1 WIh» «nort* ahlc to grasp thc m.>amng of the Master s 
wurds than Ali. the bdovcd fricnd. thc trustcd1 Dtsaple . 0 * 
,kvotcd cousin and son ? 11*0 gcntk. calm tcad»ings instdlcd 

in carly life into the young mind bore Uieir fnnt. 

In spite of the npheaval of thc Arab rare tmdcr the carly 
Caliplis, literaturc and arts were by no meaus neglcctcd tn thc 
mctropolis uf primitive Isl&m. AU and Ibn Abbis. h» cmmn, 
gavc public lcctures on poetry. grammar. history. and matlic- 
matics . others tauglit the art of recitation or elocuUon ; 
whibt some gavc lcssons in caligraphy,—in anaent tuncs an 
ini-aluable brand» of knowledgc. 

On Osman'* tragical death the bcholar was caUed by thc 
vaice of thc peoplc to the helm of tlie State. Durmg hw renre- 
mcnt Ali had dcvoted I»imself to the study of thc Master s 
preccpts by thc light of reason. " But for his assasstnation. 
to auotc the language of a Erench historian. *' the Moslem 
worid tnighl l»avc witncssed the realisation of the Prophet s 
teachings. in the actual amalgamation of Rcason w»th Uw. 
and in the impcnwmatian of the f»rst prindples of tme phdosophy 
in positive action." The samc passionatc devotion to know- 
lcdgc and lcaming which distinguislicd Mohammed. brcathcd 
in cvcrv word of liis Disciple. With a liberality of mind—far 
bcy.ind* that of thc age in which he lived—was joined a sinccre 
dcYOUtness of spirit aitd earncstness of iaith. His sennons. 
faithfully prescrved by onc of liis descendants. and his litaiura 
or psalms. portray a devout uplookit»g toward the Sourcc of 
AU Good and an imbounded faitl» in humanity. Thc accesston 
of the Ommevyades to the rulership of Islim was a blow to 
thc progress of knowlcdge and libcralism in thc Moslcrn worid. 
Tlieir storrov reigns lcft the nation littlc leisure to devolc to 
tlie genller pursuits of science: and to this. among the 
sovcreigns. was joined a charactcristic idolatry of the past. 
Their thoughts were cngrossed by war and poUtics. Dunng 
the comparatively long ntlc of a century. the Housc of 
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Omiiwyya prrKltired only one man dcvoicd tn the ruItivation 
of lcttors; and this man was Ahu Hashirn Khalid ibn Ywdd. 
" the philosoplter of the Merwanian family," 1 as he lias becn 
cailed. who was sct aside from the suecession on aecoimt of his 
leaming. 

The jealous sttapidon and thc untiring animosity <if the 
childrcn of Abu Suiian and Hind had obliged tlte desccndants 
of the Prophet to !ive a life of humble retirement. " In the 
night of misery and unhappines» " they foliowed trnly artd 
faithfully the precepts of their ancestor, and found consolation 
in intdlectual pursuits. Thcir ardent love of knowiedge, their 
passionate dcvotion to tlic cause of liumanity.—their spirit 
looking upwards far abovc the litcralness of common interpreta* 
tions of the law,—show tlte spirituality and expaasiveness of 
IslAm 1 Tliedehnition by the Imiim Ja'far as-Sidik of scicncc*. 
or knowledgc giv« some idca of their farth in the progrcss nf 
man : " The enlightenment of the hcart is its esscnce ; Truth 
its principal objoct: Insptration, its guide; Reason, its 
accepter ; God. its inspirer ; and tlie words of mau its uttcrer." * 

Surrotmded by men whoin love, devotion, and sympathy 
with thcir patience liad gathercd around them, the early 
desccndants of the Prophet were naturally more or less in- 
thienccd by tlw varied ideas of tlicir tollowers. Yct their 
philosophy never sinks to that war of words without life and 
without eamestness which characterised the schools of Atbcus 
or Alexandria under the Ptolemics. 

But though litcrature and philosophy were at a discount 
among the rulers, thc cxamplc of the Imdm* naturally excrdf>c<l 
nu small inAucnce on tlic intcllectuol activity of the Arabs aml 
tbe subject races. Wliilst thc Ommryyadcs discoumged the 
peaccful pursuits of the mind, the children of Kiktima. with 
remarkable liberalism. favoured lcaming. Tliey were not 

> .VJA*.vf.| 'nlim oi Mouh i Sycd Kciimal Ali. Tlii» Iparrjrd ■cbolat traa 
nnuty lotty y*»r» curator o! tb* Imambara at Huugbly. 

•Sce tlip HadU i Wiluj. irom the ImAm Ali bin Mfl« ir Km. repoticd 
by Muiaral Wu-Omar Jo»fi. Oikdt ut .im rJr. 

* Ttrihk ut Hukami. by Jamfll ud-tUn «1 Ktiii. ioumletl unou «notber «rak 
baarirta tbe *»mr namr. by SbihJb ud-dtn Snhnrardi; Slublb ud dtn wa» a 
Platonut —aui Iibriki—an idcalnt. and wa» cotulrnincd and put to dnth by 
the orthodox «ynod In the rrign nl Saladin'» kmi Ccapar* thc fir»t Kkntt* 
ol ih* S*k; ui-BalAgkM, and ihn Uadiiion* on knowlrdgc In Ihr BiAJr ml A »aH< 
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devotcd to the past,—the *tluf was not their guide. With 
the M.vsterV precepts to ligiit thrir path, thcy kept in \acw the 
developmcnt nf humanity. and devoted thcmselv» to tlie 
cultivation of science and hauming in all its branches. Likc 
tlie Master and the early Caliplis, the 0 Pliilosoplicrs of the 
Housc of Mohammed " 1 reccived with distinction thc !eam«l 
men whora tlie fanatical pcrsecution of Justinians successore 
drovc for rcfugc into forcign lands. Tlic academies of philo- 
sophy and mcdicinc. founded by thc Nestorians at Edessa and 
Nisibi». had been brokcn up ; its protessore and studcnts wcre 
refngces in Pereia ;uid Arabia. Many bctook themselves as 
thcir predecessore had done beforc, in the timc of U»c Prophet 
and Uic Caliph Abti liakr—to Mcdlna. wliich, aftcr its sack by 
llic Ommcyyades, had again gathered round Ja‘far as-SSdik 
a galaxy of talented scholare. Tlie concouree of many and 
vari«l minds in the City of tlic Prophet gavc an impctus to thc 
cu!tivation of science and literature among tlie Moslems From 
Medlna a strcam of unusual intellcctual actiwty Dowcd towards 
Damascui-. Situated on Uic northem COtthnes of the Arabian 
Desert. along the trade-route from Mecca and Mcdtna to Syria, 
Damascus hnd been associated from ancient timcs with thc 
Ommcy\’ades ; and thc Syrian Arabs were closely allicd bv 
intcrcst and yinship to the (amily wliom they had assisted to 
clcvatr to tlie rulerehip of lslflm. Tlic Ommcyyades had 
naturally fixed upon this dty as thc scat of Uicir cmpirc ; and 
thougli shunned with horror by the devout Moslems. it fonncd 
thc gathering placc for the reprcscntativcs of Uie many raccs 
who had comc under thc sway of IslAni. Tlie controversies of 
Greek and Saracen fumishcd a strong incentivc to the study of 
r>i..Wti/-s, and Greek philosophy ; and the invention of thc 
diacritical and vowel points hirthcrcd tlie cultivation ol 
grammar and pliilology. At this timc Aourished two Cluistian 
writcre of note. who. Heeing bcfore their orihodnx persocutore, 
had taken shelter in Diunascus. Thesc wor Joliannes Damas- 
cenus and Thcodorus Abucara. Their polemical writings 
against the Moslcms. their rationalistic and philosophicul 
disputcs with Uieir owu orthodox brcthren, joined to the 
induence of thc Medinite schocl. which Aourished undcr 
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Mnliaimnml al-Bakir andja*far a^-Sadik, soon led to tlu; growih 
of philosuphical tcndencics amnng tbe Saraccns. For centnrics 
Grcek philosophy had becn known to thc Persians and thc 
Arabs ; the Nestorians had sprcad thcmselves in thc dominions 
of thc Chosroes since the bcginning of Justinian^ reign, but it 
was not until all thc varied dcments had bcen fusc<l tnto an 
organir wholc by Islam that Greek scienceand culture exermed 
any rcal eflect on the intdlectual dcvelopment of Western Asia. 
It was towards the dosc of thc Ommcyyadc rulc that sevcrol 
Moslcm thinkers came tnto promincncc, whose lccturcs on 
subjccts then uppermost in thc minds of thc peoplc attractcd 
great attcntion And their idcas and canceptioos materially 
moulded the tlinughts of succeedlng gcncrations. 

It was in the second century, however. that thc litcrary and 
sdcntihc activity of the Moslcms commcnccd in eaniest, and 
the chicf impubc to this was given by thc settlement of the 
Arabs in towns. Hitherto tbey had lived in camps isolated 
from the races they had subjugated. Osman had laid a pro- 
Itibition on tlicir acquiring lands in the conqucred countries, 
or contracting marriages with the subjcct nations. Thc objcct 
of tliis policy was apparcnt ; it has its paralicl in thc history 
of all nations, ancicnt and modcm. In British Indta and in 
Frcnch Algeria it b still in lorcc. During the whole period of 
the Ommeyyade rule the Arabs liad constituted the dominant 
element,—the aristocratic military caste amongst theirsubjects 
The majority of tlicm wcrc occupied in warlike pursuits. Thc 
gentlcr avocations ol ieaming and science were left to thc 
suspcctrd HashimLs and thc childrcn of tlie AasAr,—to thc 
descendants of Ali, Abft Bakr, and Omar. The Arabs had 
carried with them into distant rcgions the system of clientagc 
which had existed in Arabia. as it had cxisted among thc 
Romans, from ancicnt timcs. Clicntage afforded to the 
subjccts protcction and considcration ; to the conquerors, 
thc additional strcngth gained by numbers. Thus, both in tlic 
East and in the Wcst, the lcading tamilies allied theinselves with 
mcmbcrs of the promincnt desert dans, and becamc the maulas 
nr clienh. not Jrttdmcn. as has becn incomctly supposerl. of 
their conqueron». To thcse clients, bcsides thc H§shimite 
and the childrcn of thc Ansar and Muhajtrin, such as had 
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s»n’ivctl the sack o! Medina. was lclt scholarship and thc 
cuItivation of arts and scienccs during the Omracyyadc rule. 
With the risc of the Abbasides coinincnccd a new cra. Thcy 
n»c to power with thc assistance of thc Pcrsians; and tlicy 
relicd for tlu; maintenancc of thcir rulc morc upon tlie attach- 
mcnt of the general body of tlieir subjccts. than the Rclde 
affcction of the military colonists of Arabia. AbuT Abbis 
Saffah hcld th« rcins of govemment for but two yeare. His 
brothcr and succcssor. al-Mansur. tlnmgli cruel in his treatment 
of the FStimides. was a statesman of the first ranls. He 
organiscd tlie State. established a standing arroy and a corps 
of police. and gavc hrmncss and consistency to tlie systcm of 
administration. The Arabs had hitherto dcvotcd them>elvcs 
almost exdusively to tlie profession of arms; the method of 
govemmcnt adoptcd by al-Mansiir gave a new bent to their 
genius. They settled in dties, acquired landed properties, and 
dcvotcd thcmsclve5 to the cultivation of lettere with the sante 
ardour wliicli they had displaycd in the pursuit of war. 

Tlie rich and fertile vallcy of the Euplirates, watered by the 
two grcat rivers of Westcm Asia, has, from the niost ancient 
limes, been the seat of cmpire and the ccntre of civilisation. 
It was in this region that Babylon, Ctesiphon, and Soleucia 
had risen successively. Hcre existed at thb cpoch Basra and 
Kufa, with their unruly and volatiIe inhabitants. Basra 
and Kufa had, from thc firet conquest of thc Moslems. 
fonncd important centres of commercial activity. Tlie latter 
dty was at one time the scat of goverament. To Basra 
and KAfa had coroc all the active spiriis of the East, who 
either could not or would not go tu the depraved capital 
oi the Ommeyyades. For thc Abba.sides. Damascus had not 
only no attraction. but was a place of peril; and the uncertam 
and ficklc teinpcramcnt of thc people of Basra and Kufa 
roade those cities undesirable as the seat of govcmmcnt. Al- 
Mansdr cast about for a site for lus capital, and at last fixed 
upon the locality wlirrr Bagdad now stands—a six days' joumcy 
by river (roiu Ba->ra. 

Bagdad is said to !iave been a summer retrcat of Kesra 
Amishirvan, tbe iomous monarch of Pereia, and derived from 
his reputation as a just ruler the name it bcars,—thc “ Garden 
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«f Justicc." With thr disappearancc of thc Penian raonarchy 
Uad disappcared the laraous Garden where the Lord of Asia 
dispcnsed justice to his multitndinous subjects; tradmon. 
however, had prcservcd the narae Tbc beautihil site. central 
and salubrious. attracted thc cyes of Mansur. and the glonora 
city of thc Caiiphs arose. Uke the sea-goddess issmng from thc 
wavcs. under the magic wand of tlic foremost architccts of the 

Thc Bagdad of Mansur was lounded in the ycar 145 of the 
Hegira on thc wcstcrn bank of thc Tigris. Soon. howevcr. 
another dty—a new Bagdad—sprang up on tlie eastcrn hank 
under the auspiccs of the lieir-apparent, thc Prince Impenal nf 
the Coliphate, who altcrwards assumed the tille of al-Malidi. 
Tliis ncw dty vicd in the splendour of its structures with the 
beauty and rnagniticcnce of the Mansuriĕh. In tlie days of its 
glory. belore the destroying hordes of Chenglr. swecpmg over 
Westem Asia had engullcd in ruin evcry vestige of Saraccnic 
dviiisation, Bagdad prescntcd a beautUui and unposing 
appearance—a dt capital for the Pontiffs of Islira. 

The beauty and splendour of the dty. before its sack by tlte 
Mongob. Iiave becn immortalised in glowing lines by Anwari- 
most brilliant of panegyrists * 

•* Blessed bc thc site of Bagdad, seat of learaing and art- 

None can point in the worid to a dty equal to lier. 

Her submbs vie in bcauty with thc blue vault of licaven. 

Her dimate in quality equals tlie life-giving breeass ol 
beaven, 

Her stones in tlieir brightness rival gems and rubies, 

» For • deacription cW undrt thc Abbwtdr», kv SAcrt Hi**} H 

tkĕ (MacoiBUa). p. 444- . .. 

> ThU Englult rrodcnng etve» *n Inadojaate iden nf Uie b«*ot>* ol th 
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Her soil in beneficence has the tragrance of the ambcr, 

Tbe morning breeze has impartcd to the carth thc Ircshness 
of Tuba (the tree of ParadLsc). 

And thc winds have conccaled in her water tlie swcetness 
of Kausor (the spring of Eden), 

Tlie banks of the Tigris witii thcir beautiful damsek surpass 
(tlic city of) Khuilakh ,* 

'Ilie garcicns filled with lovely nymphs equal Cashmcrc. 

And thousands of gondolas on the water. 

Dancc and sparklc likc sunbeams in tlie sky." 

Its designation of thc Cily oj Pmcc, Dir us-Salim, was 
derivcd from a prophecy madc by thc astronomer-royal Nou- 
bakht. that none of thc Cahphs would dic within the walls of thc 
dtv. and thc strange fulfilment of this prognostication ui thc 
casr. of tlurty-sevcn PontiSs. Tlic grcat numbcr of lioly men 
who havc found their last resting-placc within or about its 
walls. and whose tombs are objects of vcncration to all Moslcms, 
gave to Bagdad the titlc of Dulwark of Ihc Holy. Here arc tlic 
mausolciuns of the greatest Imoms and the most pious Shcikhs. 
Hcrc reposes the linam Musa al-Kazim, and hcrc lie buricd 
Abil Hanl/a, thc Shcikhs Junaid, Shibli. and Abdul KAdir 
GhilAni, the chicfs of thc S4fis. 

In tlic midst of the niomuncnts of tlie Imims and Sliciklis 
stood thosc of the Caliplis and their consorts. Of the numerous 
acadcmics. collcges, and schools whicli fillcd thc dty. two 
institutions surpasscd all otbers in importancc by thcir wealth 
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and the numbcr of thcir studcnts. Tliese wrrc thc NuamiMi 
and Miutansariili; the first estabUshed in the first half of thc 
fifth nrntury of thr Hrgim by Niz 4 m ul-Mulk, thc great Vuicr 
nf Malik Shah. Sultan of tlie Seljuks ; and the sccond. built 
two ccnturies later. by the Caliph Al-Mustansir b'Ql&h. 

" It is a remarkable fact,” says the hhtorian of Culture undcr 
thc Caliphs, " that thc sovereign who makcs us (orgct somc of 
tlic darker sides of his nature by his moral and mcntal qualitM>. 
also gave Ihc impctus to thc great intcllcctual movement which 
now commcnccd in thc Islamic world." 1 It was by Mansur s 
commaud that literary and scicntific works in foreign languagrs 
wcre first translatcd into Arabic. Himscli no mean scholor and 
mathematician lic had thc famous collections of Indian lables 
(the Hitopadesa), thc Indian treatisc on astronomy called thc 
Siddhanta, scverol works of Aristotle. the Almagest of Claudius 
Ptolemy. the books of Euclid, as well as other ancient Grcck. 
Byiantinc, Persian, and Syrian productions, translatcd into 
thc tanguagc of thc Arabs. Mas^ddi mentions that no sooncr 
wcre these translations publishcd than they were studied wutli 
mudi avidity. MansAr'» successors wcre not only wanu 
patrons of the learned. who Aocked to tbc metropolis from all 
quartcrs. but were thcmsclves assiduous cultivators of cvcr\’ 
branch of knowlcdgc. Undcr them thc intellectual dcvclop- 
mctit of thc Saraccns. in other words of thc conglomerate races 
of thc vast cropire which constituted the Caliphate, proceedcil 
with wondcrlul rapidity. 

Each grcat nation of the world has had its goldcn age. 
Athcns had her Periclcan cra ; Ronte, hcr Augustan age : so, 
too. had the Isl&mic world its epoch of glory'; and we mny with 
justice look upon tlie period which clapsed £rom thc acccssion 
of Mansdr to the death of Mu-tarid-b illah, with only a brief 
intermission during thc reign o{ Mutawakkil. as an epoch of 
equal, if not of superior greatncss and nmgnihcencc. Under 
thc fm.t six Abbaside Caliphs, but cspecially undcr MAmOn. 
thc MiTslems Jormed thc vanguard of rivilisation. Tlic 
Saroccnic race by its clastic genius as wcll as by its ccntral 
position,— with thc priccless treasures of dying Greece and 
Rome on one side, and of Persia on thc other, and India and 

* Krtwrr, CmU*rt*uHtkU 4ti OrUmlt u*Ut dt* Ckah/tm, li. p. 4»*- 
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China for away slecping thc sleep of ages,—was pre-eminently 
fitted to bccome the teacher of mankind. Under the inspiring 
iniiuences of the great Prophet, who gave tliem a code antl a 
nationality, and assistcd by tlicir sovercigns. the Saracens 
caught up the lessons of wisdom from the East and the West, 
ccjmbincil them with the tcachings of tlie Master, and " started 
frum soldicro into schoiars." " The Arabs." sa)"s Humboldt, 
" were admirably situated to act the part of mediators, and fo 
inAuencc the nations from the Euphrates to the Guadalquivir 
and Mid-Africa. Their uncxampled intellectual activity marks 
a distinct cpoch in the history of the world.” 

Under thc Ommcyyades we sce the Mosloms passing through 
a period of probation, prcparing themselves for thc great task 
thcy were called upon to imdertakc. Under tiie Abbasidcs 
wc find tliem the repositories of the knowlwlge of the worid, 
Every part of thc globe is ransackcd by the agents of the Caliphs 
for the hoarded wealth of antiquity ; thesc are brought to the 
capita), ond laid hefore an admiring and appreciating public. 
ScJuwls and academies spring up in every dircction ; public 
libmries arc establislied in evcry dty frec to every comer ; tho 
greal philosophers of thc ancicnt world are studied side by side 
with thc Korau. Galcn. Dioscorides, Tlicmistius, Aristotle, 
Plato, Euclid, Ptolrmy, and Apollonius receive thcir due meed 
of appredation. Tlie sovcreigns themsdves assist at literary 
meetingi and pliilusophical disquisitians. For thc first time in 
tbe history of humanity a religious and autocratic govemment 
is observcd to olly hself with philosophy, preparing and 
partidpating in its triumplis. 

Evcry city in the empire sought to outrival thc othcr in thc 
cultivation of thc nrts and sciimccs. And govemors and 
pmvinrial chiels tricd to emulatc the sovcreign. Travdling in 
search of knowledge wtt, according to the precept of thc Master, 
a pious duty. From every part of thc globe students and 
scholare Aocked to Cordova, to Bagdad. and to Cairo to listen 
to thc words of thc Saraccntc sagcs. Evcn Cltristians Irom 
remotc comcrs of Europe attended Moslem collcges. Mcn who 
became in aftcr-life thc heads of thc Christian Church. 1 acquired 
thcir schularship from IslAmic teachers. Tlie rise of Cairo 

* Such u Gcrbeti. »ltcnmrd« Popc Sytvut«T II., who studied in Cordovn. 
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undcr al-Muizz li-dln-UIih added a spirit of rivaln’ to the 
patronage of karning on the part of thc Caliple. of thc Houats 
of Abbas and Hatiraa. Al-Mmzx was the Mamiin of the West 
—the Maecenas of Hoslem Africa, which thcn cmbraced thc 
whole of thn contincnt frora the castem conttnes of Egypt to 
the shores of the Atlantic and tlic bordcrs of thc Sahara. During 
the rcign of al-Muizz and hb. fmst threc succcssors, thc arts and 
sciences Aourished nndcr the espctaiU and k>ving protcction of 
thc sovcrcigns Tlic frce university of Cairo, thc Ddr-ul-Hiktnai 
—Scientihc Institute—cstablishcd hy al-Muizz, " anticipate<l 
Bacon's ideal with a fact." Tlie Idrisides at Fcz. and tl>c 
Moorish sovcrcigm in Spoin, outricd each othcr in the cultiva- 
tion of arts and lettcrs. Frora tbe sliores of thc Atlantic 
eastward tn the Indian Occan, far away evcn lo thc Padhc. 
resounded thc voice of philosophy and leaming, under Moslem 
guidancc and Moslera inspiration. And when tlu* Housc of 
Abbas kst its grasp on the cmpire of the East. tlie cliicls wbo 
hold the reins of govcmment in tlic tracts which at onc timc 
werc undcr thc undividcd temporal sway of thc Caliphs. 
extcnded the samc protection to science and literature as the 
Pontiffs frmn whom they stiU dcrivcd thcir titlc to sovcreignty. 
This glorions period lasted, in spitc of the triumph of patns- 
ticisra and its unconcealcd jealousy towards sdcntihc and 
philosophical puisuits. until the tall of Bagdad betore tb'-“ 
Tartar hordcs. But thc wild savages who overtumed tlw: 
Caliphate and destroycd dvilisation. as soon as they adoplcd 
IslAm, becamc ardent protectors of learning ! 

What was the condition of leaming and scicncc in Cluisten- 
dom at this epoch ? Undcr Constantine and liis orlhodi>x 
successors thc /Esdepions were closed for ever; the pubhc 
llbraries establishcd by thc libcrality of the |wgan ctnpcrors 
wcru dispcrsed or dcstroyed ; lcaming was " hranded as magic 
or punishcd as treason " ; and philosophy and scicnce wcrr 
exterminated. Tlic ccclesiastical liatred against human lcam- 
ing had found cxpression in the patristic roaxim. " Ignoranre 
is thc mothcr of <Ievotion " ; and Popc Grcgory thc Great, 
thc founder of ccdcsiastical snprcmacy. gavc dbet to tl>» 
obscurantist dogma by expelling from Rorm? all sdenti c 
studies, and buming thc Palatinc Library fcmnded by Augustus 
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Casar. Hc forbadc the study of the ancicnt writors of Grcecc 
anii Romc. He introduccd and «anctihcd the mytliologtc 
Chmtimuty wiiicii continued for ccnturas tltc predominating 
crecd of Eumpc, witli its worsiiip of relics and thc rcmains of 
saints. Sdcncc and literature werc placed under the ban by 
orthodi>x Christianity. and they succeeded in enuncipating 
themsehes only whcn Free Tliought had broken down the 
barricrs ruiscd by orthodoxy against the progress of the humon 
mind. 

Abdullali al-Mamun iias been deservedly stylcd t Jie Augustus 
of tlie Arabs. " He was not ignorant tliat Uiey ore Uie clect 
of God, his best and most useiul servants. whose lives are 
devotcd to the improvement of thcir rational facultics . . . that 
tlie tcaciiers of wisdoni are the tnte luminaries and icgislators 
of tlie wotld." 1 

Mimun was tollowed by a brilliant succcssion of princes who 
continued liis work. Undcr him and his successors. thc prin- 
cipal distinguishing fcature of the school of bagdad was a truc 
and stmngiy markcd scientihc spirit, which dominatcd over oll 
its aclii>vemcnts. The deductive method. hithcrto proudly 
rcgarded as thc invcntion and solc monopoly of mcKlem Eumpe. 
was perfecUy imdcrstood by the Moslcms " Marching fmm 
ti»e known to the unknown, the schooi of Bagdad rendered to 
itseH an cxact account of thc phcnumcna for the purpose of 
rising from the eficct to the cause, accepting onty what had 
been dcmonstrated by cxpericnce ; such wcre the principles 
taught by the (Mo&Ictn) masters." " The Arabs of U»e ninth 
century," continues Uic author we ore quoting, " were in the 
possession of tliat fccund mcthod witich was to bcconie long 
afterwards, in the liands of the modems. the instrument of 
thcir most beautiful di5coverics." 

Yolumcs wmtld bc required to emunerate thc host of scumtihc 
and leamed men who Aoinished about this epoch. all of whom 
have. in some way or othcr, left their tnark on thc history of 
progrcss. MHshali&h and Ahmcd ibn Mohammed al-Neh 4 - 
vendi\ tiie raost ancient of thc Arab astronomcrs, livcd in the 
reign of MansOr. Thc formet, who has becn callcd the Phamix 
of his tinie by Abu'l Fantj, wmte sevcral vnluabie treatises on 
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the astrolahe .-uid the armillary sphcte, and the nature and 
movements of celestial bodies—worl» which stiil rvoke Uie 
admiration of scicntists. Ahmnl al-Neltavctidi wrote fn>ni hi> 
own observations an astronomical table. al-\fw>lamnl, whicit 
lormed a drn ded advance upon the notions of both the Greeks 
and thc Hindus. Under M5mun. tlie Almagtst of PtoJemy was 
re-translated. and the Ycrijud Tabtes preparcd by hunous 
astronomcrs iikc Scnd ibn Aii. Ytthya ibn Abt-Mamur. ami 
Khalid ibn Abdul Malik. Their observations connected wiilt 
tltc equinoxes. the cclipses. the apparitiom. of thc comets. ami 
othcr ceicstiai phenomena. were valuable in the cxtreme. and 
added greatly to human knowlcdge. 

Moliammed ibn MOsa aI-Khw4rumi made a new tnuisiation. 
under the orden of MSmtin. of the SUdhania, or the Indian 
Tables, with notes and observations. Al-Kindi wrote twc 
Itundred works on various subjects—arithmctic. geometiy. 
philosopliy. meteorology. optics and medicinc. Thoroughly 
veTscd in the language of thc Greeks. he derived from tliesdiooU 
oi Athens and Alexandria part of the inhmnattcm whiclt he 
embodied in hts invaluable treatises. *' His wnrks.*' says 
S^dillot, " are full of curious and interesting facts." Abu- 
Ma‘shar (corrupted by the Europe of thc Mkhlle Ages imo 
Albumazar) madc the cclestial phcttomcna his spcdal study; 
and thc Zfj-abf-\U‘shar, or the Table of Abu-Ma‘shar, has 
alwavs remaincd onc of the chief sources of astronomical kn.m- 
Jedge. Tlte discoveries of the sons of Mdsa ibn SMkir,* wlto 
Amirished under Mimun and his two immediate snccesson. 
especially with respect to the evaluations of the mean mov C ment 
of the siut and other astral bodies, are almost as exact as thc 
latest discovcries of Europe. They ascertained with wonderiul 
precision. considering the appliances tbey posscssed, the 
obliquitv of tlie ediptic. and markcd for the first time thc 
variations in the lunar altitudes. Thcy olso obscrved and 
dctermincd with remarkable uccurncy the precession of thc 
equtnoxes. and tbe movements of the sotar apogec (which werc 
utterly unknown to the Grecks). They calculated the size of 
the earth from the measurcment of a'degrce on the shore 
of the Rcd Sea—this at a timc whcn Christian Europe wtts 
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asserting the Aatness of Ihe globe. Abu’l Hasan invent«l tbe 
telescope. «rf whicli ht* speaks as *' a tube to the catreraiti» ol 
whicli werc attached diopters." Tliesc " tnhes " were imprv»vc<l 
and used afterwanb in the ohscrvatorics of Maraghu and Cairo 
witli great succcss. Al-Nairihu and Muhammcd ihn Isa Abu 
Abdullali continued thc great work of Musa ibn Shikirs som.’ 
By thc tirae .d-Batani api>carcd. thc Moslems luul evolved froni 
tlic crude astronomy of the ancients a regular and harraonious 
science. Al-Batini,* though surpasscd by lus succesors, 
occupics a high position amnng astronomrrb, and a compctent 
judgc pronounces his r6ie to bo tiie same among thc Saraccns 
as that of Ptolcmy among the Greeks. His Astrenomlcal 
Tablcs. translated into Latin, fumished the gnnmdwork of 
astrorunny in Europe for many cenluries. He is. however. 
best known In the history of mathcmatics as the introducer of 
the sine and co-sinc instead of the diord in astrouomical aud 
trigonometric.il calculatioris. 

Among the numcrous astronomers who li vcd and worked in 
Bagdad at the cJose of the tenth century, the namcs of two mcn. 
Ah ibn Amajur and AbuT Hasan Ali ibn Amajur, generally 
known as Band-Amajiir, stand prominently forward. Tliey 
are noted for tlreir calculation of the lunar movements. 

Owing to tlic wcakncss of the central powcr. and an increasiug 
inability to maintain tlie sway of tbe Cahpliatc in outlying and 
distant parts, therc aruse on thc conhnes of thc cmpire, towards 
the end of the tenth century. several quasi-indcpcmknt chiefs. 
Spain Uad been lost to the Abbasides at tbe commenccment of 
thcir rulc ; about thĕ pcriod thc Banl-ltlris established them- 
selves ot Fcz. the Bani-Rustam at Tahart. and thc Bani- 
Aghlab at Kairowin in Airica. Soon, howevcr, tlic wiiole of 
the northern part of that contment was brought under thc 
domination uf the Banl-Patima. and thcn another cra of giory 
for arts and literature coromcnced. Fez, Miknasa, Segclmcssa, 
Tahirt, Tlemcen, Kairowdn, but abovc aii. Cairo, became 
centres of culture and leaming. In Khordsdn tlie Tilterides, 

1 Fck Uioir iiamM, sn *mt$, p. 374- MotukmmcU ibo M:iu ibu Shlkir iliul 
ia A-ii. 159 (A.C. 873). 
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in Transoxiana (l»c SAniAnidcs. thc Buyidcs in Tabaristan and 
aftcrwards in Perria and Bagdad. as wayors of thc ptdacc, 
extcndcd a lavish [mtronagc to scientists and «rholars. Abdnr 
Kahman Suh. one of the nu»t brilliant physicist* of the ogc. 
was an intimatc friend of tlie Buyide Ametr 'Arud ud-Dowla. 
deservedly callcd the second Augustus of tlic Arabs. Abdui 
Kahman improved the photometry of the stars. ‘Aznd ud* 
Dowla, 1 himseH a scholar and a mathematician. welcomcd to 
his palaco as honourcd gucst» the leamcd mtn who Aocked to 
Bagdad Irom cvcry part of thc globc, and took part in their 
scientihc controversies. Ja'far, the son of tJie Calipli Muktah 
b'illali, made important observations rcgarding the enatic 
movemcnts of comets, and wrote a treatise on them ; and 
other princes cultivated the scienccs side by side with their 
subjects. 

Under thc Buyides tlourishcd a host of astronomers. 
physicists, and rnathematicians, uf whom only two necd bc 
mentiuncd hcre, Al-Kold and AboTWdi Al-Kold studtcd and 
wmtc on the movement5 of the plancLs His discoveries con- 
ccming the sumroer sobticc and the aututnnal equinox added 
materially to tlie store of humon knowledge. Abtt1-WafA was 
bom in 939 A.c. at Buzj&n in KhorAsAn ; hc established himsell 
in Irdk in 959, where he applied himseli chieAy to mathematic.s 
and astronorny. His Ztj-ush~Shdmil (the Con&olidaUJ or Grnrrai 
TahU) is a numument of industry and keen and accuratc 
ubscrvation. He introduced tlie usc of thc sccant iind tlie 
tangent m trigonometry and astronomical oUservations. ” Bui 
this was not all," says M. Stklillot: " strack by the inipericc- 
tion of llic lunar theory of Ptolemy, Iie vcrified the ancicnt 
observations. and discovered. independently of tht <quahon oj 
the cmtre attd the eoiction, a tbird incquality. which is no other 
than tlu; variation determincd six centuries latcr by Tycho 
Brahe." « 

Undcr tlic Patimidcs of Egypt, Cairo had become a ncw 
intellectual and sdentihc centre. Hcre ilourishcd, in tlie rcigm 

•To 'Anwl tul DowU (Malilt FMAkim*rA> lUgdud owed mnmi h**.p«Ul» 
t«x th« *kk rrlu«n for orphan* Hc bnilt mcgnihtcnt mcuaoluum* ov«r 
lh* tombtol AU and HuMun ct N«|a! *nd Kerbeln. lle rmdcrrd ni»vift»blt 
the rivrr whkh ltow« by Shiri» by eroctmg thc tamouc rtykr callnl 
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ol Az\e b illAli * and HAkim bi-amr-iliah. m»e of ib« mastor- 
spirits of the age. Ibn Yunus. 1 tiic inventor of tlie pendulum 
:md ihc measureraent of tnnc by its ascilla.tions. Ile ts, how- 
evcr. tamous lor h» great work namcd alter his patron and 
sovcrcign. Zij-ul-Akbar al-Hdkimi, which soon displaccd the 
work ol Claudius Ptolemy. It was reproduccd among the 
Persians by tl»c astronomer-poet Omar KhayyAm (1079) ; 
sunong the Greeks. in tlw Syntax oJ Chrysococca ; among the 
Mongnb by Naslr ud-rlin Tusi, in thc Z(j-tl-Kh&ni ; and 
omong the Chincse, in the astronomy of Co-Q»cou-kuig in 1280 . 
and thus wliat is attributed to thc ancient dvilisation ol Cliina 
t& only a borrowcd iight from thc Moslcms. 3 

Ibu Yunus died in 1009. and his discoverics wcre continucd 
hy lhn un-Nabdi. who lived in Catro in 1040. and Hasan ilui 
Haitham. commonly called in Europe Alliazen, and lainous for 
tlie discovery of atmospheric relraction. He Aourished about 
the end of thc clcvcnth ccntury. and was a distingubhcd 
astronomcr and optidan. Hc was bom in Spain, but resided 
chicfly in Egypt. Hc is bcst known in Europe by his works 
011 optics, one of wliicli has becn translated into Latin by 
Risncr. He corrccted the Greek misconception as to the 
naturc of vision, and ilemonstrated for the tirst timc that the 
rays of liglit conic from cxtcni.il objccts to the eye. and do oot 
issuc forth from thc cyc, and impingc on extemul things. Hc 
dctcmiined tlie retina as thc scat of vision, and proved that tlie 
impresaions made upon it wcrc conveyed along thc optic ncr\es 
to thc brain. Hc explained thc phenomena of a singlc lision 
by the formation of visual images on symmctrical portions of 
thc two retinas. Hc discovered that thc rdraction of light 
varies with the density of the atmosphcre. and that atmospheric 
density again varics with the heiglit. He explained accurately 
and ckariy Iww in coascqucnce of tbis relraction, astral bodics 
are seen before thcy have actually riscn and after they liave 
sct. and demonstrated that the beautilul phenomenon of 


• 'AiU b illih ms ono 0 $ lh« peatest (oyrrcign» had , 

|osxtl lu» pniple *» they lovoj him " Hc «ra» cnamed lo a Chnstiao lady 
«hwi brothm JcntMiUh *nd Anrenlu». hclU tUr w»u ol ntrwcba. ooe ot 
JeruuJeiti aud tbe otber ol Alcxamirm. Both ol thmi belooged to Ibe 
ortbodos or mtUkiU <ect. 
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twiligbt was due to tlie cfhxt oi «ttnospberic relractiou cum- 
bined mth tlic rcikcdng action of the air upon the course of 
the nys of light. In his book colled the Balance 0/ Wisdom he 
discusscs dynamical prindplcs, gcncrally supposcd to b<s the 
monopoly of modcrn scicncc. He describcs minutdy the 
connection bctwccu tlie weight of the atmosphcre and its 
dciuity. and i»ow material objects vary in weight in a rarc 
and in a dense atmosphere. He discusses the submergencc of 
tioating bodics, and the force with which they rise to thc 
suriace wiien immersed in iight or heavy media; he fully 
undcrstands the prindple of gravitation, and recognises gravitv 
as a force. Ue knows correctly Uie rclation between Ujc 
vdocities, spaces, and times of falling bodies, and lias ver> 
distinct ideas of capillary attraction.’ 

In Spain the same activity of mind was at work from Uie 
Pyrenees to the Straits: Scville, Cordova, Gmnada, Murda. 
Toiedo, and other places possesscd thcir public libraries and 
collcges, where they gavc frcc instruction in science and icttcrs. 
Of Cordova, an h-n glkh writer speaks thus : " Beautifui as 
wcre the palaces and gardcns of Cordova, her ciaims to odinira- 
tinn in liigher mattem were no less strong. Tlie mind was as 
l<»vdy as tlie body. Her prolessors and teadien» rnade her tl»c 
centre of European culture; students would coine ftom ait 
parts of Europc to study under her lamous doctors, and even 
tlie nun Hroswitha far away in hcr Saxon convent of Gaiidem- 
hcim, when she told of Uie martyrdom of Eulogius, could not 
rdrain from singing thc praises of Cordova, ‘ the briglitcst 
splendour of the world.' Every branch of scicncc was seriousiy 
studied thete, and mcdidnc received morc and greater addition» 
by the discoverics of thc doctors and surgeona of Andaiusia tha» 
it had gained during all the centuries that had eiapsed since thr 
days of Goicn. . . . Astronomy. gcography, chcmistry, naturol 
history, oli were studied with ardour at Cordova; and as fot 
thr. graces of literature there ncver was a time in Europe wlicn 
poctry hecame so much the spccdi of everybody—wlicn pcoplc 

* ll»e annjlut ‘Aynl *ari Ibat »t thl* perioO thf (mUk library al Calioeon- 
Utnnt ov«r two million books, of which tix thrmuiu) traktol rxclu*lvdr °* 
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ol alJ ranks coraposed thnsr Arahic verses whidj peritaps 
suggcsted rnudels for thc balUds and nanwncttcs o! tho Spanisli 
mhistrcls and the troubadours of !>rovcnce and Italy. No 
speech or «uidress was completc witliout sorae scrap of vcnie. 
improvised on thc spur of thc moment, by the speaker or quotcd 
by mcmory from somc famous poet." 1 To these we may add 
thc words of Renan " The taste for science and hterature 
had. by tltc tcnth century. establishcd. in this privileged 
corner of thc wortd. a tolcration of wliich modcni timcs hardly 
offer «is an example. Christians, Jews, and Musuhnana spoke 
the same tongue. sang the same songs, participated in tlic same 
iitcrary and scientihc studies. AU the barricn» which scp«irated 
thc various peoplcs wcre effaced , aU workcd with one ai:cord 
in the work of a common civilisation. The mosques of Cordova, 
where tlie studcnts could be counted by thousands. became the 
active centres of pliilosophical and scientihc studie». * 

Thc tiisi obscrvator>' in Europe was built by thc Arahs. 
Thc Giralda, or tower of Seville. was crect«l under the supcr- 
intendcncc of the great mnthematicUn J&bir ibu Atiilh in 
1190 a.c. for the ob6ervation of thc heave.ns. Us fate was not 
a little charactcristic. Alter the espubion of the Moors. it was 
turncd 'mto a bclfrv, tbc Spaniards not knowing what elsc to 
do with it I 

Omar ibn KhaldOn. Ya'kub ibn Tarik. Muslimah al-Maghr ibi. 
and tlie famous Averrocs (Abu’l WaUd Mohainmcd ibn Rushd) 
are somc of Uie physicists whom we may mention heir. Nor was 
Westcm Africa inactivc during thb period : Ceula and Tangicr. 
Fez, and Mowcco, rivallrd Cordova, SevUle. and (.ranada; 
their coUeges scnt out able profcsson>. and numerous lcarned 
works testihed to tbc indcfatigable ardour of tlie Moslcm mind 
in all departments of leaming. 

Tbe bcginning of the cleventh century saw a grcat change 
tn tbe political condition of Central Asia. The rise of 
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MaJimrtd. 1 ihc grcat GliainatirJc ronqm?ror. Ysmtn wi-Omcla 
and Amitt td Mtllat, " right hand of thc cmpire ‘* ond " custodian 
of the Faith." brr.uglit Tratt>oxiann. AfghAnistAn. and Pcreia 
undcr tlie soyercignty of Ghaaii. He collccted round hiro a 
body otscholais and iitterateurs who shed a glorious luatn* on 
lus bnluant reign. Attachcd to the rcnovated " orthodoxy " of 
al-Asha*ri. and consequcntIy piously inimical to tlie rationahstic 
school of thinkcr». chary in iiis munihcence to the poets wlio 
made liis name famous in tlur annals of the world. Iie yet Itad 
thc gcnius to perceivc tlie mcrits of men likc Abil 'Rathdn 
Mohammcd ibn AhmcJ al-Bciriinl. philosopher, matliematictan. 
and geographcr. Firdonsi. the prince of poets, DakJki, and 
Lnsuri. Al-BeirunJs mind was encj*dopadic. His wnrk on 
astrnnomy. cntitlcd aJter liis patron Sultan Masfi‘d. B al-Kdntn- 
aI-Mus’udi, Canon Masudicus. is a monument of leaming aiul 
research. Hc travelled into India. and stndicd the language 
of the Hindus. their sciences, their philosophy and literaturc. 
and embodicd his observations in a work whidi has recently 
becn tumishcd to us m an English garb. Thc pliilosophiaU 
and sdentihc, not to say sympathetic, spirit whkh animates 
al-BcirOnl in the treatment of his subject Ls in marked contrast 
to the modc still in voguc among Wcstem nations, ond serves 
as an indx-x to thc intellectual diaraeter of Islam. Tlie I»t?«« * 
ol ai-Bciruni shows thcextent towhich thc Moslems liad utilised 
Ihe treasures of Greek leaming. and tumcd tlietu to fruitful 
purposcs, Besides thesc twu grcat works. lic wrotc on matlie 
matics, chronology, mathemalical geography. physica, and 
chcmistry. 

AJ-BdrOnl communicatcd to the Hindus tlic knowledge of 
tlic Bagdadian sdiool in retum for thcir notions and traditions 
He found among thcni thc rcmains of Greck sdence, wliich Jiatl 
been transported to India in the carly centuries of tlie ChrisUan 
era. or perhaps earlier. during the eidstence of the C,r»co- 
Bactrion dynasties. Tlic Hindus do not sccm to have posAessed 
any advanccd astronomical sdcnce of ihdr own . for. had it 
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bcen otlicrwise, \vc doublless would havc hcard about it, as 
Sedillot rightly obscrv», £rom the Greck writcrs of thc times 
of Alcxamlcr and the Sekucid*. Tl\cy, likc the Chinese, 
borrowed most of their scicntihc idr.is from forcign sourccs, 
and mr>dified thcm according to thcir national charactcmtics. 

LTndcr rhc aucccssors of Mahmiid lcaming and orts Aourished 
abundantiy. Thc rise of the Seljukides and their grand muni- 
hcencc towards scholarship and sciencc rivallcd that of thc 
goldcn days of thc Abbasido rule. Tughril, Alp ArslAn. Malik 
Shah, and Sanjar wcrc not only remarkablc for thc greatncss 
of thcir power, thc dear compreiicnsion of what curutituted the 
wcliaro <4 their subjccts, but wcrc equally distinguislicd for 
thcir inteUcrlual gift% and ardcnt cnthusiasm in tho cause of 
leaming. Jaldl utUUn Mulik SJmh 1 and his vi/.tor. Khwaju 
Hasan A r *x 4 m ttl-Mnlk , 1 collected round them a galaxy of 
astrononiers. pocts. scholars. and historians. The astronomical 
obscreations conducted in his rcign by a body of savants, witli 
Omar Khayyam and Abdur Kahman al-HAzini at tbcir head, 
led to thc relorm ol thc Calcmlar whicli prcccdcd tho Grogorian 
by suc hundrcd ycars and is said by a competent authority to 
lieevcnmoreexact* Tliecrawhichwasintroduccdupon these 
obsmations was namcd altcr Malik Shah, the JaiSIian. 

Tho dcstroctive inroads of thc Christian mnrauders who 
cailed thcmselves Crusaders was disastrous to the causc of 
lcaming and scioncc in Wcstera Asia and Northcm Alrica- 
Barbarous savagcs, houndcd to rapinc and slaughter by crazy 
priests, thcy ktu«w neithcr mcrcy for tlie wcakncss of sex or 
age, nor tlie value of lcttcrs or arts. They dcstroycd thc 
splcndid library of Tripoli witliout compuuction ; tliey reduced 
to ashcs many of the gloriou» centres of Saraccnic culture and 
urts. Christian Europe has held up to ob!oquy tlic apocryphal 
destruction of thc Alocandrinn library. which had alrcady bccn 
bumed in thc ttme of Julius C*sar, but it haa no word of bhuuc 
for the crimes of hcr Crusadcrs five centuries latcr. Thc 
calamhirs inAictcd by the Crusadcre wcrc lasting in their 
cflcct ; arwl in spitc of thr cndeavoura of Saladin and his sons 
to restorc thc intcllcctual life uf Syria, it has rcmained dcad 
from Uiat day to this. 

* 10731093 a.c. * i t the AdminLrtrato» of tho Etnpire. 
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In the interval which elnpsed between the rise of Mahmud 
and thc loll of liagdnd. thcre Aourished a numbcr of philo- 
sophcrs and scientists, among whom shine the great A^ncenua 
(AM Ali Husain Ibn-Slna), 1 Fath ibn NibeghaJi KhAkam. 1 
Mubushsiiar ibn Ahraed.* and his son Mohammcd.' 

Tlie eruption of tlie Mongols upon the Saracenic world wai 
not likt* the invasion of thc Roraan cmpire by the northem 
barbarians. These had proccedcd slowly ; and in thcir com- 
parativcly gradual progrcss towards thc hcart of the empirc 
they ltad bocomc partially soltencd, and had to sotne cxtcnt 
cast off their pristinc ferr>dty. Tlic case was otlurrwi.sc witli 
thc hordes of the devastator Chcnght. Tliey swept like ovcr- 
whclming torrents over Western Asia. Wlierevcr they wcnt 
tbcy lcft miscry and desolation.* Their barbamm campaigm 
and thcir savage slaughtcrs put an cnd for a time to the 
intellcctual dcvelopmcnt of Asia. But tlic moment the wild 
savagcs adopted the religion of the Prophet of Arabia a cliangc 
came ovcr thrin. From thc dcstroycrs of thc seats of lcarning 
and arts tlicy bccamc thc lounders of acadcmirs and thc 
protecton. at thc learned. Sultan Khoda-Bcndah (UljaitA- 
Khon), sixth in descent from Chcnglz, was distinguished for 
his attainments and his patronagc of the sciences. But the 
fcarful massacres which tbe barbarians had committcd among 
the settled and cultured population of the towns destroycd 
most of the gifted dasses, with tlie result tluit, thongh the grcat 
cities Uke Bokhlra and Samarcand rose again into splcndour. 
Ihey bccnme, neverthelcs», the scats of a narrowcr cuiturc, mon- 
cosuistical and theological than bcfore And yct the Mongols 
protccted philosopliers likc Naslr ud-dln Ttisi, Muwayyad 
ud-din al-Orezi of Lhunascus. Fakhr ud-dln al-MarAghi, Mohi 
ud-dln al-Maghribi, Ali Shah al-BokliAri, and roany others. 
Tlie successors of HuIAku tried thus to rcstorc to bi&m what 
tlieir ancestor had destroyed. Wliilst the MongoU in Pcisia 
werc trmployed in making some amends to civilisation, Kublai 
Khan transportcd to China tbc leaming of the Arahs. Co- 

' DW in 10J7 A.C. • thcd In io8z a.c. 

• Dinl in 1133 a.c ' thni in 1193 A.C. 
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Cheoa-king received in 1280 from JamSl ud-dfn ilic tables of 
Ibn-Ynnus. and appTopriated thcm for Chincse purposcs. 

Ibn-ShAthir. who lived in tljc reign of Mohammcd ibn KalAun, 
the Mamcluke sovcrcign of Egypt, developed still furtlicr thc 
mathematical and astronomical sciences. .\nd nr»w arose on 
thc rastern horizou the comct-Ukc personality of Timdr. 

" From his thronc in Samarcand this Titon of the fourtcenth 
centnry callcd into bcing the greatest cmpire ever secn m 
Asia, and sccmed to extinguish in his oue resistlcss wiU the 
inuncmoria) antagonism of IrAn and Turan." Hc was a patron 
of science and poctry, himsclf fond of Uie socicty of the scholors 
and artists of hls day. an author, as well as a lcgislator of no 
mcan ordor.* Magnihcent coUeges, splcndid mosqucs. vast 
libraries, tcstiAed to the taste for letten. of this rcmarkable man. 
Hb vast system of colunisation fdlcd the great cities of Eastern 
Asia, especially Samarcand, with thc splcndour of ali thc arts 
and scicnrcs loiown to thc Wcst Timur establlshcd " the tnost 
brilliunt onipirc known to the lilstory of Isl&m. esccpt that 
of the Ommeyyads in Spain, and that of thr Urst Abbasules 
in Arabistan.” Jami, master of sciences ; SuhaUI. ttanslator 
of Pilpay; AU Sh6r Ameer. were some of the men who shcd 
lustre on the reigns of Itis successors. Tlie coUege Inunded by 
his comort, Bibi KUAnam. and known by her name. still strikes 
the observcr as one of the most iinposiug and most beautHui 
pn»dncts of Saraccnic architccturc. Timurs son, Shah Rukh 
Mirza. imitated his tather in the cultivation and patronagc of 
arts and letters. His peacelul reign of ncarly half a century 
was remarkable for high inteUcctual culturc and scientihc 
study. Wlicn he transported his govemment ftom Samarcand 
to Herat, tlic formcr city lost nonc of its splcndour Ulugh 
Beg. lii» son, chnrgtrd with thc govcmmcnt of TnutstiKiana, 
maintainrd thc Uterary and scientihc glorics of Samarcand. 
Hitnself an astrnnomcr of a high nink, ite presidcd at thc 
obscrvatinns which have immortaliscd his namc. Tlte tables 
in wliich tliosc obscrvations wcrc etnbodted complete thc cytdc 
of Arabian tliought. Ulugh Bcg is separated by only a century 
and a half fn»m Kepler, thc founder of modcm astronomy. 

*Hm Slai/&tAI i-Ttmin f Th« iMtitulo. ol Tunttr '1 ut couchort m Ui* 
•tyle ot ttan otd Asaynan ind KyinUn mtmarch» 
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It was. howevcr. not astronomy only which tlie Mwleins 
cultivatrd and tmprovod. Every brancli of higher mathe- 
tnatics bears tracrs of thcir genius. The Greeks arc said to 
have invcnted algcbra, but among tiicm, as Oelsner has justly 
remarked. it was conltned to lurnishing amusctnent " for the 
plays of thc goblet." Tltc Moslems applied it to highcr pur- 
poses, and thas gave it a value hitherto unknown. Under 
M:\mun they had thscovercd the equations of the second 
degree, and very soon after they <leveloped the tbeory ol 
quadratic equations and thc binomial theorem. Not only 
algcbra. geometry, and arithmctic, bul optics and mechanioi 
made remarkable progress in the hands of the Moslems. Tliey 
invented spherical trigonometry ; thcy wcre Uie ftrst to appty 
algebra to geometr>'. to introducc the tangent, and to sub- 
stitute the sinc for the arc in trigonotnetrical calctilaUora. 
llicir progrcs5 in mathematical geography was no less remark- 
able. Tlic works of Ibn-Haukal. of MakrW, al-lstakhri, 
Mas*udi. al-Beirunl, al-Kumi and al-Idrisl, Kazwinl, Ibn ul- 
Wardi, and Abu'l Fcda, show what thc Saracens attained in 
thb departmcnt of scicncc. callcd by them tlic rasmtU^rs. 
At a time when Europc firmly bclievcd in thc Aatness of tltc 
earth, and was ready to bum any foolhardy person who thought 
otherwisc, the Arabs taught geography by globes. 

llie physical srienccs were as diligently cultivnted. Tht 
methnd of txperimrntatwn was substituted for theorising; and 
the crudr ideas of the anrients wcre dcvcloped into positive 
sriences. 1 Chrtnistry, botany, geology. natural history. omong 
othcrs occupied the attention and cxcrciscd the energies of tbc 
ablest mcn. 

Chcmistry, as a srience, is unqucstionably the invention of 
the Moslems. Abfi Miisa J.ibir (the Gcbcr of Christian 
writeis) * is the truc father of mndem chcmistry. " Htv 
namc is mtrmorable in chcmistry, sincc it tnarks an epoch in 
that scicncc of equal importancc to that of Priestley and 

• Hnmbotol ctoU th« Arab» Uic iml toowlon ot the phyncal 

• AhA M&aa JMiir ihn Hay>»n m • n*tive ot T»nm» lt»n KhullikAn mr* 
" Jibir compUel » work ot two thounnd p*R«a h» whid» he Insetted Ibe 
nroblrm» ot hu mo»t et (the ImAm) Ja'(*r »►- addik which lormrd live hundred 
trcatin» " : »ee also thc TirtMJk-ut-Huiama. 
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Layahier." He was lollowed by others. whose'originality and 
industry. proftnuidness of knowledge. and keenness of obserya- 
tion, cvokc the astonishment of students, and make them 
look with regret upon the incrtness of the latter-day Moslcm. 

Tl»e science of medidne and the art of surgery, thc best index 
to a nation s genius and a scvere test to the intellectual spirit 
of a faith, wcre dcveloped to the highest degree. Medicine had 
undoubteidly attaincd a liigh degree of excellence among the 
Greeks, but tltc Arabs carried it far beyond the stage in which 
their predccessors in the work of cidlisation had left it. and 
brought it dose to thc modern standard. We can give hcre 
but a small conception of the work donc by the Saracens for 
several centuries in this departmcnt of human study, and in 
tlic dcvelopment of the natural sciences. 

The study of medical substances. the idca of whid» struck 
Dioscorides in thc Alcxnndrian school, is, in its scientihc form, 
a creation of the Arabs. They inventcd chemical pharmacy. 
and were the hrst founders of those institutions wliich are now 
callcd disptnsarie s.« They establUhed in evcry dty public 
hospitals, called Ddr ush-Shi/a, " the housc of cure,” or MSri- 
s/dn (an abbreviation of MmJris/an, " the patient‘s house ") 
and maintained thcm at tlie expense of the State. 

The names of the Arab physidans in the biographical 
dictionary of Abu Usaibi*a fill a volume. Abu Bakr Mohammed 
ibn Zakaria ar-RAzi (known to mediaeval Europe as Rhazes). 
who Aourished in tlie bcginning of the tenth century.* All ibn- 
Abbtb.* Avicenna (Abh Ali Husain Ibn-Stna), Albucasis (Abh*l 


1 Thu tKrrsoni in cbirse ol the dispensanei wae utuler the control ol Gov*rn- 
roent. TUe pnce aad auality ol roedidne were •trictty reguluted Many 
dwnenMrien wtt* wninuined by the Statc. Thrre were regular eianunaticm* 
for* phvsicians and Pharmacist», at whlch Ucence» were glvcn to pasMd 
canindate» Tbe licence holders wero aloo* enUtled to practiM C.ompnre 
Krerocr and Sddillot 

* ThU rrcat physkian. sumamed R4xi Irotn the place ol his birth, Ral 
(ancient Khage»), fillcd «uccensively the oftce ol pnndpal <d the puhlte 
horpitaU at Ral, lund Shaptir, and Bagdod. He wrote the /linrl. which 
S«lllot cails " un corpus «ned»ad lort «timi " HU treatUa on smsllpor 
nml measlrn have been consultcd by the ohysiclans ol all nationa He tnim- 
duecd th» uw ol miucratirti. wvented the setcm and di*caverrd the ncrve 
of the laryn*. H« wrote two hundrcd medical wotki soro» al wMch were 
pablishoi In Yenice in 1510. Ar-K&ii died io /lh. 3** (a-C. 9*3 4^ 

• M1 IbD-Abbls Bourished Wty yenro latcr than Rhaae* He puhlwhed a 
tnedica) srtjrh.'conwrtin«Jolitwenty volume». on the theory ond praetlce oi 
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Kisim Kliakf ibn Abbis), Aven«Zo»r 1 (Abii Mcnva» ilwi 
Abdul Malik it>u Xuhr), Avcm>cs (Abn’l Walld Mohammr<i 
Rushd),* aiul Aben-Bcthar (Abdullah ibn Ahmcd ibn Ali al 
Beithdr, thc wUrinary)* arc somc of the most brilliant and most 
distinguishcd physidam who havc left an enduring impresaion 
on tlie worid of thought. Albucasis was not only a phj-sician 
but a surgeon of tbe fir»t rank. Hc pcilormed thc most diRicult 
surgical opcrations in his own and the obstctrica) dcpartmcnl. 
In opcrations on women, wc are inlormcd by him, in whicb 
considcratioru ol dchcacy intervened. the scrviccs of properly 
instructed womcn wcrc sccured. Tlic amplc dcscription he has 
lcft of thc 5urgical instmments employed in his time gives an 
idca of the dcvclopment of surgcry among thc Arabs. 4 Aviccnna 
wns unquestionabty the most giftcd man of his agc: a uni- 
yer^alist in genius, and cncyclopicdic in his writings. A 
philosophcr, mathematidan. astronomer, poct, ond physician. 
bc lms lclt his inAucnce impresscd on two contincnts. and wcll 
descrves Ihe title of Aristotle of the East. In spite of patristic 
jcalouHy. hls philosophic idcas cxerciscd an undisputed sway for 
sevural ccnturies in thc srhoob of thc East as wcU as of Europc. 
A viccnna is coramonly known in Asia as the Sheikh par t\ttllerue. 

medtrinr. whkh h* d«lu-»tnl «. thr Bnykle Arnerr • Axutl ud UowU. ThU wui k 
wna tratmlnted into Iaittn in «M7, and printe»! »t Lyon* in 15*3 by Mtchtl 
CnpetU. AM ihn-AbhA» corrected uuiny ot thn error» c A Hippocntes ond 

CbSwT 

»Ihn Znhr or Aven 7o»r w»a oae <tf ihe mori dUtiii«til*hed phyriciwu 
td hil »ee Bom «t Pcnattor. hr entcred. nfter OnuhinK hu medical aetl 
tcientihc atudiw. the v?rvtcr oi Vueul Wn Tiahhn, tli« grrat Almoia\-id« 
monarch nf Atric», who corrred the riring t.hyucian with honout» and nriio 
Ibn Zubr joinod, Ukc Albueari». thc practice of medlrin* with •urgery. H« 
wn» it»« frr*t U» concctve the utcA ot bronchotomy, wlth t-cact lntticatimu ul 
the lucatium and (rnctures, ond ducovrrrd «evcrat imponant nudndim wtth 
their tnmtment HU »on tollowed in hii tathcr’* itcps «nd w»» the eltio 
■urgeon »nd phyaicmn of Vtuuf bin Tkdthn * »rmy. 

• Avnrroe» wa» the Avicetuui od the Wwl. HU IU» »mt wiiting» h»vo h*cn 
givnn to thn worid by Kcman. He wa» » contempomry of Ibo Z»hr, Ilwl m|*. 
»nd Ibn Tutail 0 1 Avem>e» and hU contemponmo» wc diatl h»ve to *pcuk 
tn the nrstt chaptte 

Besidri theee may be menttoned Abti’1 Hasan ibn Tituitr. authnr of Alm» 
Itk 1; Abtt J» fur Ahmcd Um Mohammc) nt TUlb, wtio wrotc on phmrtiy. 
etc , and Hibatull» 

• A) BeithAr trawllod »11 over Uie Ea»t to litul mcdidnal heth». on whkh 
he wnjte »n cxb»uriive treatiie. The Arab phyriaon» tntrodnccd the ttie 1 d 
«tie rhoberb, cu;u. nmna. camphor. the puip cA the tamarind (hww— 

—ludtau tialr), «te 

• In Ulhotomy hr w»s equal eo thr lorrmori «urgrotn nf mwlrrn tlm*» 
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He was bom in the year 980 A.c. at a village called Alshanah. in 
Transouann. of which piace his lathcr was the govemor. He 
tinisliud bis medical studics in Bokh&ru at tlie agc of eighteen, 
whcn comtnenced an cxtraordinary political and philosophical 
carecr. IEs tcnacity in rcfusing thc libcral offcre of Mahmdd 
the Cotupicror to join his scrvicc Ied to his expitlsion frora thc 
Ghaznavide dominkms. He soon became thc vbder of Shams 
ud-dowla. Ameer of Humadin. and alterwards of ‘Ala ttcl-dowla, 
Amecr of Isphahan, where hc pursucd his scientihc :ind 
philosophical studies, and wrote his grcat worlcs, the Kiiniin 
and the ArjAza, a/tcrwards the foundation of all medical 
knowledge, 

The Grceks possessed midc notions of anatomy. and tlicir 
knowledge of pharmacy was rwtrictcd witliin a vcry narrow 
cotnpass. The Moslems developed both anatomy and pharmacy 
into positive scicnccs. The widc cxtent of tlie empirc ettabled 
researches and investigutions in evcry quarter of the globe, 
whh the result that they cnrichcd thc cxLsting pharmacopocia 
by innumcrablc and iu\*aluable additions. Botany thcy 
advanccd far bcyond the statc in which it liad been lelt b>* 
Dioscorides, and augmented the hcrbalogy' of thc Greeks by 
thc addition of two thousand plants. Rcgular gardens existed 
both in Cordova and Bagdad, at Cairo and Fez for the e<iucation 
of pupils, wherc discourees were delivered by the most leamed 
tn thc scicnces, 

Ad-DamM (Aldcmri) is famous in the Moslcm world for liis 
history of animals—a work which forestallcd Builon by sevcn 
hutulred years. 

Gcology was cultivatcd undcr the nanic of 'Um-i-Tcnhrik-ul- 
Arz, " the scicnce of the anatomy «»f the earth.” 

The superiority of the Moslems in architecture requircs no 
commcnt, for the glorious remains of Saracenic art in tlie East 
and in the Wcst still cvoke the admiration of the modcm world. 
Tlieir religion has becn chargrd with their backwardness in 
painting and sculpture, but it must be bome in mind that the 
prohibition contained in the Kornn is similar to tlic Levitical 
commandment. It was but a continitntion of the Mosaic Law, 
whkh had so effectually suppressed the making of " gra\*en 
images *' amnng the Jews, and its signilication rests npon the 
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inveterate idolatry ol the pre-Islimite Arabs. To the carly 
Mnslems, thcreiore. painting and statuary w-ere ixlions and 
unlawhil, as emblematk of heathenism. and Uris dceply 
implantcd iconodasm undoubtedly savcd thcm Irom rclapsuig. 
as other nations had donc, into idolatry. But with the gradual 
deveIopmeut ol the primitive coramonwealth into a dvilised 
and culturrd empire. and with the ascendency ol learning and 
scicnce. the Moslems grasped the spirit of the prohibition, and 
cast ofi the fetters of a narrow litcralism. No doubt the spirit 
of rationalism, whidi so deeply inHuenced the early Abbaside 
and Spanish Caliplis, was the actual causc of the impctus 
given by them to art. Hence throughout thc Moslem world 
a tastc for painting ond sculpture arose simultaneouhly with 
tlie progrcss ol Uterature and sdence. The palaces of the 
Caliplis, thc mansions of Uie sovereigns who folIowed in tlicir 
lootsteps, und the houses of the grandees were dccorated witb 
pictures and sculptures. 

To the Prophets prohibition of graven images or pamtmg tn 
mcsques the world is indebtcd for tbe art of arabcsque— 
which possesses such peculiar diarm in the decoration of 
Oricntal buUdings, and which has been widely adoptcd by 
Westem art. With the gradual enlightenment of the Mcolems 
by contact with the arts of oUier nations, animals and Aowers, 
birds and fruits wcre introduccd into arabcsque ; but Uie 
figures of animated beings were throughout absolutely mter- 
dictcd in Uie decoration o( places of worship. In punty of 
form and simphdty of ouUine, in thc gracdulness of design 
and pertecUon of symmetry. in thc harmony of evcry detail. 
m thc exquisitcness of finish and sublimlty of conception, 
Moslem architccture is equal to any in thc world, and tlie 
chaste and graceful omamcntauon witli whidi so many of 
the grandest monuments are adomed. indicates a refinement of 
taste and culturc surpassing any of Uie grcat monumcntal 
relics of ancient Greece or modcm Europe. Anothcr brandi 
of Moslem dccorative art is that of omamental writing. which 
is so often utilised with remarkablc cdect in thc adomment ol 
mosques. mausolea, and jxilaces, where whole chaptere of the 
Konui are carvcd or inlaid round domcs and minarcts. doois 
and archcs, tcstUying to Uic sarae religious eamestness, yet in 
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a purcly monothcbtic spirit. as the pictures «»f saints and 
mar tyrs wliicii decoratc Christian churches. 

Belore the promulgation ol Islam the prolcssion oi music 
among thc Arahs was conhned to the slkves of both sexes 
importcd Irom Syria and Persia. or to thc clnss of hctoinu 
ralled KySn Thc Prophct had discountenanced, for obvioua 
moT.il reasons, the songs and dances of these degradcd women. 
Bot under the Abbasides and the Spanish Arab kings, when 
inusic was elcvatcd to thc rank of a science, and its cultivation 
was recognised as an art, a love for music spread among all 
classes oi socicty. A large literature grew up on the subject ; 
songs were collectcd and classihed according tu thcir raelodies 
and keys, and thc musical instrumcnts of the ancicnts were 
improved and ncw ones invented. The sharp contlict between 
Ralionolism and Patristidsm, bctwecn Idealism and Literaiism, 
which marked the middle of the twclfth century, druve this 
swcetcst of arts back into the arms of the servile dasses or 
forccd it to seek a rduge in the chapcls of the dervishes. 

A largc gcncral litcrature «risted on tbe subject of com- 
mercc, .igriculturc, handicraft and manufacture, ihe lattcr 
induding every conccivab)e subject, from porcdain to weapons 
of' war. 

In historical research thc Moslems have tiot been behind any 
othcr nation. ancicnt or modem. At first attcntion was devoted 
dticOy to the history of the Ihrophet, but soon tlie primitive idea 
widened into a broad conception. Archaeology. geography, and 
ethnology wcre induded in history, and the greatest minds 
applied thcmsdves to the pursuit of this captivating branch of 
study. Between the simple work of Ibn-lshdk and thc uitiversal 
history of Ibn-Khaldtin there fa a grcat difierence, but the 
uitervening spacc is occupicd by a host of wnters, the product 
of whosc labours supplies somc index to the intellectual activity 
ol the Saraccuic nations under tlie inspiration of Islam. 

Balixuri, who dicd in 279 a.h. (a.c. 892). was bom at Bagdad, 
whcre he lived and workcd. Hfa " Conquest of the Countries " 
(FuUih ul-Bulddn) fa written in admirable stylc. and marks a 
distinct advance of the historical spirit. 

Hamadani, who Aourished towords the end of the third and 
the beginning of thc fourth century of the Hegira, gave to thc 
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world a comprebensive history of Southem Arabia, with an 
account of its tribes, its numcrous remains ol intcrest. witb 
explanations of thcir inscriptions, as wdl as t hc ethnograplry 
and gcography of Ycmen. It is. bowcver, in the manumentai 
worhs of Mas'fidi, of ai-Beiruni, of Ibn ul-Athfr. of rabarl, oi 
Ibn-Khald&n, callcd by Mohl the Montesquicu of Islim. of 
Makriri, Makkari, Abu’lfedik, Nuwairi, and Mirkhond that thc 
mental vigour of the Moslcm mc.es in th» dcpartrocnt of know- 
kdge is (nund in fuli play. Tliese mcn werc not specialkts 
only: thcy wcrc cncydopaedists—pliiloAopliers, niatlicma- 
ticians, gcographcrs, as well as historians. Mas‘(idi wa> a 
nativc of Bagdad. but by descent a Northern Arab, who in his 
early youth travdkd and saw thc grcater part of thc Moharn- 
medan world. He first wcnt to Indiu, visdtcd Multan and 
Mansura, then t.ravcllcd ovcr Persia and Kerman, again wcnt 
to India, rcmained for somc tiuie at Cambay (KambAja) and 
thc iH-ccan, wcnt to Ceylon, sailed from therc l» Kambalu 
(Madagascar), and wcnt from tbcrc to Oman, and pcrhaps cvai 
rcadicd thc Indo-Cliinesc Peninsula and China. He had 
travcllrd far in Central Asia. and readicd the Caspian Soa. 
Af ut finisliing Iiis travels, lie Uved for some timc in 1 lberias 
ond Antioch, and altcrwards took up his abodc in Basrsd», 
whcrc he first published his great work, caUed thc Murij ta- 
Xakab er/*'. Afterwards hr rcmovcd to Piwtat 

(old Cairo), wlicre hc published thc Kttdb ut-Tanblh, and iater 
thc M \tdi-ttz-Zamdn, or thc Mirror oj the Timcs, a voluminom 
wnrk. whkli is only partially prescrved 1 In the Mur&j-w 
Zahah (the " Golden Meadows ') " lic tdls the rich cxpcrienccs 
of h» life in thc amiable and checrlul manncr of a nian who 
had sccn earions lands, cxperienced life in aU its pluises, and 
who takcs pleasurc, not only in instructing, but in amusing 
his rcadcr. Without burdcning us with the namcs of tlie 
authorities, without losing himscU in long explanations. hc 
dclights in giving promhiencc to that which strikes him as 
wondcrlul, rare, and interesting, and to portray pcople and 
manners with concisencss and anecdotic skiU." 

* I «n tolil Utai iht Ltbnry *»> Vlsana tonUuu « liiatorteal woik by the 
uuna authur conusrtinu o! nomo thirty volumw which bcart the namr 01 the 
Ahkbb us /Btti&n Peiha: % thb i$ tha «aittc work u 
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Tabari (Abii Ja'far Mohammed ibn Jartr). sumamed the Livy 
of the Arabs, who died in Bagdad in 922 AX„ brought his work 
down to the ycar 302 of the Hegira (914 A.c.). It was continucd 
to the end o( the twellth centiuy by al-Makin or Elmacin. 

Ibn uJ-Athir sumamed lzx ud-4in. “ glory o( 

religion," was a nativc of Jazireli-banf-Omar, in Irak, but 
icsidcd chiedy at Mosul, whcrc his house was thc rcsort of the 
most distinguislictl scholars and savants of thc time. His 
univcrsal history, known as thc al-K&mil, which cnds with thc 
ycar 1231 A.C., may be compared with the best works of 
modern Europe. 

MakrW 1 (Taki ud-din Ahmcd) was a contcmporary of Ibn- 
KhaUKin. His works on Egypt furaish a vivid picture of the 
political, rrligious, social, commercial, ardueological, and 
administrative condition of the oountry. 

Abu'lfedA. whum wc Iu»vc already roentioned as a gcographct, 
was the Prince of Hamah at the commencement of the four- 
tcenth century’. Distinguishcd allke in the pursuit of arms 
as in lcttcrs. giftcd with eminent qualitics, he occupies a 
prominent place omong thc scholars and scicntists of the East. 
The portion of his great work which dcak with thc poiitical and 
Jitcrary histoiy of Isl4ra. and its rclations to the Byzantii\es 
fmm tiie eighth to tlur twclitli centiuy. is extremdy v.UuabK 

Ibn Khaldun Hourished in the fourtcciiUi ccntury of Uic 
Chrtstian era. Bom in Tnnis in 1332, hc was in the inidst of 
all Uie rcvolutions of whicli Africa was the thcatre in thc 
hnirtccntli century. His magnihccnt Iiistory is prccedcd by a 
Prolegomcnn, in itsclf a store-housc of information oud philo- 
sophical dlsscrtathm. In the Prolcgoraena lie traccs the origin 
of sodcty, thc deveIopincnt of civilisatlon. thc causos whinh lcd 
to the rise and fall of kingdoms and dynasries; and discusscs, 
ainong othcr questions. thc inAuence of dimate on thc formati«n 
of a nation's charactcr. He died in thc ycar 1406 A.C. 

The Arabs invcnted the mariner’s compass, and voyaged to 
all parts of tlus world in quest of knowlcdgc or in the pursuit of 
commcrce. Thcy established colonies in Airica. far to the 
south in the Indian Arcliipelago. on the coasts of Imlia, and on 
the Malayan Peninsula. Even China openod her harred gates 

* DicJ in 1^43 a.c. 
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to Moslrra colonists and mcrcenaries. They discovered the 
Azores. and, it is cven stinniscd, penctratcd as far as Amcrica. 
Within the conhncs of thc ancicnt contincnts thcy gave an 
unprccedented and abnost unparallcled irapulse in everv 
direction to huraon industry. Tlu: Prophet itad incnlcntcd 
labour as a duty ; he had given the impress of pdcty to industrial 
pursuits ; he had recomraended comraerce and agriculture as 
meritorious in the sight of thc Lord. These preccpts had thcir 
natural result ; thc mcrchants, the tradcrs, the industrial 
in general, wcre treatcd with respect; and govcmors, 
gcnerals, and savants dis<lained not to call themseWes by the 
title of their professions. The peace and security with which 
caravans travelled the erapire ; the periect salcty of the roads; 
the cistems, and tanks, and rescrvoirs, and rest-liouses which 
cxisted cvcrywhere along the routes—all aided in tho rapid 
dcvclopment of comraerce and tradc, and artsand manufactures. 

Thc Arabs covcred the countries whcre they settlcd with 
networks of canals. To Spain tliey gave the sjstcm of imga- 
tion by flood-gatcs, wheels, and pumps. Wholc tracts of land 
that now lic waste and barren were <ovcred with olivc groves, 
and the environs of Seville alone, undcr Moslera rulc. containtd 
several tliousand oil-factories. They introduced th»* staple 
products, rice, sugar. cotton, and nearly all the fiue garden and 
orchard fruits, togcthcr with raany less important plants, such 
as ginger, saSron, mjTrh. etc. They opencd up tbc inines oi 
copper, sulphur, mercury, and iron. They establisbed thc 
culture of silk, the manufacture of papcr and other textile 
labrics; of porcelain, earthenware, iron, steel, and leathcr. 
The tapestries of Cordova, the woollcn stufls of Murciu, the 
^ilU 0 f Granada, Almeria, and Seville, the steel and gold work 
of Tolodo, thc papcr of Salibah were sought all over the world 
The ports of Malaga, Carthagcna, Barcclona, and Cadii wcrc 
vast coraraercial cmporiums for export and import. In tl»c 
days of their prosperity the Spanbh Arabs maintaincd a 
merchant navy of more than a thousand ships. Tbey liad 
lictories and representatives on the Danubc. With Con- 
stantinople they possesscd a great tradc. which nunilied froin 
thc Black Sca and thc eastem shores of thc Meditcrranean into 
the intcrior of Asia, and reached the ports of India and Cliina 
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and «tended along the Alrican coast as lar a-s Madagascar. 

•* In the midst oi thc tenth ccntiuy. when Europe was about 
in thc samc condition that CaAraria is now. enlightened Moors. 
like Abul Casscm. wcre writing treatiscs on the principles of 
tradc and conuncrce." In order to supply an incentive to 
commercial enterprise. and to furthcr the impulsc to travel, 
geographical registere. garetteers. and itincrarics were pub- 
lished under the authority of Govcrnment. containing mmute 
dcscriptions of thc places to which they related. with par- 
ticulars of thc routcs and othcr necessaiy mattere. Travellers 
like Ibn i-Batdta visitcd foreign lands in quest of information. 
and wrote voluxnitlous works on the pcople of those countries. 
on their fauna and tlora, their mineral products. tlicir climatic 
and physical leatun». with astonishing pcrspicacity and kcen- 
ness of obscrvation. 

Thc lovc of lcarning and arts was by no means conhncd to 
one sex. Tbo culture and education of the women proceedcd 
un parallel lines with that of ihe nicn, and womcn were as keen 
in the purauit of literature and as devoted to scicncc as mcn. 
Tlicy had their own coUeges; 1 they studied medicine and 
jurisprodence, lcctured on rhctoric, ethks, and bcUts-leUrcs, 
and partieipated with thc stronger sex in thc glories of a 
sptrndid ri\Hlisation. Thc wives and daughters of magnates 
and sovcrrigns spent their substance in founding colleges and 
endowing universities, in establishing hospitals for the sick, 
refuges for the homcless. thc orphan, and the widow. 1 

Tlie division and jealousy of tlie Arab tribes, which had 
prevented thc assimilation and fusion of their several dialeets. 
had nevertheless conduced to thc enrichmcnt of the national 
language as spokcn in Hij 3 uz, and the annual conflux of people 


* Om wrU known mrtUutioo of thu kiad wa* esUblislied in Ciiro m tA* xn. 
l.y th« daui;litci ol thr Mameluke Sultan Malik Tiher 

» XuUW«, the vrtfe ol Hirttn, lounded wveral luch t«foM ; and Uui boiprtal 
tmilt by tho «rite at 'Aiud ud-dowU nvaUol hcr huaband a. Th* daughte* oI 
MaUk MhnU. knowu aa the Khitdn. cmtcd a rolendkJ cetaeat t>amajcw 
Anothn coUcgc wu loundtd by Zamurud KhAtdn. wUt ot mr ud dowta ol 

^Maay Moelcm ladie» were diatinguiahed In poetry Pitima, th* Proph«t’e 

o l the rooit celehrated Uving poets were ladie». and one o< them, Pernhek 
Khhiuun. acted a* pnvate secretary to Soltan MuiUta 
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at Okaz. witb Uie periodicai contest of the ports, had impurted 
to it a nrgularity and polKh. But it was Uie Koran—" a book 
by the aid of which the Arabs conquered a worJd greatcr than 
tliat of Alcxander the (Ireat, grcater than that of Romn, and 
in as tnany tens of years as Uie lattcr had wanted tmndreds to 
accomplish her conquests ; by thc aid of wliich they alone of 
all thc SJicmites came to Cttrope as kings, whither tiie Plucni- 
ciarts had comc as tradcsmcn, and Uie Jcws as fugitivr» or 
raptivcs ; came to Europc to hold up. togcther with tliesc 
fugitivcs, thc light to humanitythey alone. while darknew 
lay aronnd, to raise up the wisdom and knowlcdge of Hella*. 
from thc dead, to teach philosophy, mcdicinc, astronomy. and 
the goldcn ort of song to tlie West as to ihe East, to stand at 
the cradle of modem science. and to cause us latc cpigoni for 
cvcr to wccp ovcr the day when (iranada fell." *—it was Uiis 
book which fixed and prescrvcd for evcr thc Arabic tnnguc in 
all tts purity. The simple grandcur of its diction, tlie chastc 
clcgance of its style, thc varicty of its iinagcrio. tbe tapid 
transitions, Hke tJashes of Jightning, wliich show the moralist 
tcaching. thc pliilosopJicr thcosophising, the tnjured patriot 
dcnouncing in fervent cxpressions the immoratity and degrada- 
tion of his pcoplc, and withal thc heavcnly Eathcr calling back 
thraugh Hk servant HLs erring childrcn,—all mark its uniquc 
cliaractcr among religious rccords, And thc awe and vcncra- 
Uon with wliidi thc grcatcst pocts of the day Jistencd to its 
teacliings, show how deeply it mnst have movcd the pcople 
Dclivered at dif(crcnt times,—in momcnts of pcrsecutjon and 
anguish, or of energetic action. or cnundatcd for purposes of 
practical guidance.—there is yet a vitality. an carncstncss and 
encrgy in cvcrv word, whidi diflerentiates it (rom all othcr 
Scriptures. Lest it hc thought we are biassed in our opinion. 
we give the words of the great orientahst whom we havc already 
quotcd i " Those grand accents of joy and sorrow, of Iove, and 
valour, and passion, of wliicli but faint rciiocs strike on oiir 
cars now. were fuIl-toncd at tlic time of Mohammed ; and hc 
liad not mcrdy to rival the iilustrious of tlic Ulustrions, but 
excel thcm ; to appeal to the superiority of what lic said and 
sang as a very slgn and prooi of his inission . . . The poets 
• Dmuch. 
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bdtnr him had sung of lovc . . . Ant&ra. himsell the hero of 
the most lamous novel. sings of the rnin. aronnd wliich ever 
huvw lovcrs' thoughts, of thc dwclling of Abla. whn * gonc, 
and her dwdling-place knows her not. Mohammcd sang none 
of tbcse. No love-minstreisy liis, not tiie jo>-s of this world. 
nnr swortl nor camel, not jealousy or human vengcance, not 
thc glories of tribe or ancestors. nor thc unmcaning, swiltly 
and forevcr-cxtinguished existcncc of man. were his thcmes. 
He preachcd /s/< Sm. And !»c preachcd it by rending the skies 
abovc and tearing opcn tlic ground below, by adjuring hcaven 
und liell, tlic livnng and the dcad.” 

Anothcr great writer spcaks of thc Koran in the tollowmg 
tcrms : " If it is not poctry,—and it is hard to say wlicthcr it 
be or not,—it b more tlian poetry. It is not history. nor 
hiography. It is not anthology. likc the Scrmon on tiic 
Mount ; tiur metaphysieal dialcctics, like thc Buddhbt Sutne ; 
nor sublimc homiletics like Plato's confcrences of thc wisc 
and toolish teaclicrs 11 is a prophct 's cry. Semitic to tlie core ; 
yet nf a mcaning so universal and so timcly that all the voices 
of the ago take it up. willing or unwilling, and it cchocs over 
palares and descrts. over citics and empires, first kindling its 
choscn hcarts t« world-conque»t, thcn gathcring itself up into 
a reconstructivc forcc that all tlie creativc light of C.reece and 
Asia might pcnctrate the hcavy gloom o( Christian Europe, 
whcn Oiristianity was but thc Quecn of Night." 1 

In general litcrature, cmbracing cvery phasc of the human 
intcllect, ethics, metaphysics. logic, rhetoric. thc Moslcm 
writcrs mav Ih* countcd by hundreds. In poetry. the lertility 
ol thc Moslcm mind has not bccn yct surpassed. From Mutan- 
abbi the Amb (not to go back to thc pocts who Hourislied ht 
thc timo of the Ptophet) to HMt the Indiun. there is an cndh-s» 
succcssion of poets. Mutanabb, Aourishcd in tlie niuth cent ury. 
and enjoycd the patronagc of Araecr Saif ud-dowla (Ahu'l 
Hasan All btn Hamd 4 n) He was followed by Ibn-Duraid.* 
Abd-Ula,* Ibn Karidh,* TantarSni. 1 and othcrs. Tlic Spanish 
Arabs wcre naturc's pocts ; tbr.y invcnted the diAcrent kinds 
of poetiy, which oiterwards were adopted as modds by thc 
* Jrthnww. * tHed U» A.C. 933. * »» kx. 1037- 
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Christion nations of southem Europe. Among the great poet» 
who Aourished in Spain the name of Alimed ibn Mohammeti 
(Ab6*Omar) 1 is the most faraous We havc already mentioned 
thc poets who lived undcr Mahmud ; Rrdousi, who brought 
back to life the dead licroes of Irin. rivais the fame of tht: 
so\Treign whom lirst he praiscd and altcrwards sattriscd. 
Under thc later Ghazna\idcs and the SeJjukides Aourished tlie 
Iyric pocts Suzcni.' the creator of the Pcrsian metrical system. 
and Watw&t ; the panegyrists Anwari,* Kh.ikan!.' and Zahlr 
F&r>stbi; * the grcat mystics, San 41 ,* whose HaJika is valued 
wherevcr the Persian language is known and appreciated. and 
Karid ud-din 'Attar ; T and the romancbt Niz 4 mi, the immortal 
bard of Khusru and Sliirin and of Alcsander. Under the 
AtAbegs, who rosc to power on the dcdinc of the Seljukides. 
Aourished the raoralist Sa'di and the mystic Jalal ud-dm 
Ktimi. Under TimOr livcd the sweet singer Hifiz (Shams 
ud-dln), callcd the Anacreon of Persia. Thesc are but a vcry 
few of the namcs larnous in the realm of poetry. The pages 
of Ibn-Khallikan. and of Lutf Ali Azar • speak more e!oquentIy 
of thc poetical genius of the Moslems. 

Sudi were the glorious achievemcnts of the Mosleras in the 
field of intellect ; and all was due to Ihe teachings ol one rnan. 
Called by his voice from the abyss ol barbarisra and ignorancc 
in which tbey had hitherto dwdt, with little hope ol the present. 
with none of the foture, the Arab went into the world. to 
elevatc and civilise. AIAictcd humanity awoke into new life. 
Whilst tlic barbarians of Europe, who had ovcrturned an cflrte 
cmpire. wcre groping in the darkness of ignorancc and brutality, 
thc Moslcms wcrc building up a great civilisation. Durini; 
ccnturies of moral and intcllcctual desolation In Europe. IslAm 
led the vanguard of progress. Christianity had established 


* *.c. 1175, A.a. 569. 


■ AX- II77, AJI 373. 


• Aomirs aatKgjrrk on Stillnn Sanjsr u onc ot tUe tneai poem» In U>r 
Hertnan lan^uage. Th« Hinduitint poct Sauda in Uu> KaiUU ia honcnu « 
AmJ tul-DowU ol Oudh h&a imitated Anwarl with ureat «ucceia 


• ax. 1186. a.h. » A.C 1*01, aji 59«. 

• A.C. »180. A.n. 57«. ’ A-C. 1190. A.M. 586. 

• Tb* Altik.KtiUk r Flr« TrtnpU “) Lutt AU Aar U «»» Uve» ui the 
PrniAn poct» Irom Uie cariiest timea, with «pecinwm» ot their poetry. 
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itsell on tbe throne ol the Casars, but it haii lailed to regenerate 
the nations ol the earth. Frora the lourth century oi the 
Cliristian era to the twellth. tlie gloora tliat ovcrshadowed 
Europe grew dceper and dceper. During these ages of ferodous 
bigotry Ecdesiasticism barred every access through whicl» the 
Ught of knowlcdge, liumanity, or civilisation could enter. But 
thnugh jealously shut out Irom this land of lanaticbm. thc 
benignant inAuences of Isllmic culture in time made thera- 
sclvcs fdt in every part of Cliristemlom. From the school» 
of Salerno, of Bagdad. of Daraascus. of Cordova, uf Granada, of 
Malaga. the Moslems taught tlie world thc gcntle lessons of 
philosophy and the practical tcachings of stcm science. 1 

Thc Grst manilestation of Rationalism in the West occurrcd in 
thc province most amcnablc to the power of Moslem dvilisation 
EcdesiasticLsm crushed this fair tlower with fire ond with 
swtird, and threw back thc progrcss of tlic world for centuries. 
But thc prinriples of Free Thought. so strongly impressed on 
IsJAm. had coromunicated their vitality to Christian Eurojie. 
Abcbrd had fdt the powcr of Avcrroes* genius, which was 
shedding its light over the whole of thc Westem world. Abelard 
struck a blow for Free Thought which led to the evcntuul 
e.mandpatiou of Giristendom from the bondagc of EccJcsi- 
astkism. Avenpace and Averroes wcre the precursors of 
Dcscartes, Hobbes, and Locke. 

The inlluence of Abelard and ol his school soon pcnetratcd 
into England. Wyclifle’s originality of tliought and Irccdom 
of spirit took their rise from the bold conceptions of thc lormer 
thinkcrs. Tlie later trennan reforraeri. deriving thcir notions 
on one side from the iconoclasts of Constantinople, and on tlie 
otber from the movemcnt9 of thc Albigenses and the WycliflUes, 
completed thc work which had been eommenced by othere 
under loreign rationalistic inAucncc. 

While Christian Europe had placed lcaming undcr the ban 
of persecution : whilc the Vicar of Christ set thc cxamplc of 
stilling thc inlant lispings of Free Thought ; wliile the priesU 


• Tbe Imretm whkh Islim nvc to the Intellectnal devrio,>mcnt ol mankitul 
U «rwdctjccd by the Uct th*t the Ar»b* were joimsd to the ,oe proRtct» by 
rocmben al oationalitin whlch luul hithertolain «tnotutdy domtant UUjj» 
quU:kened the pnlee «i hunianlty «ml »»akcnni n 
wer# eiihet <i«md t»t riymn ; — 1,1 
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led tlic way in consignicg to tlic Hiunes ilioueands of inof!cnsivc 
beings lor merc abcrmtion of reason ; while CJiristian Europc 
was exorrising clcnions and worshipping rag» and bones— 
learaing rtourished under tlie Moslcm sovcrcigns, and was hcld 
in honour and vencration as ncver bclore. The Vicegcrents uf 
Mohammcd allied themselves to tlic causc cd civilisation, and 
assistcd in the growtli «if Free Tliought and Frce Inquiry, 
originatwl aud «uinsccratcd by tlic Prophet himsclt. Peisecution 
for the sake of thc faith was unknown ; aud whatever thc 
political cooduct of thc sovereigns, the workl has nevcr had 
supcrior esamplcs in thcir impartiality and absolute toleration 
of all crceds and religions. The cultivation of tlie physical 
sdences—that great indcx to the intelkctual liberty of a nation 
—lormcd a popular pursuit among the Moslcms, 

Tlie two failures of Uie Arabs, the one before Constontinopk 
and the other in France. retardcd the progress ol the world for 
ages, and put back the hour-hand of time for centuries. Ha«i 
the Arabs been less keen for the safcty «>f their spoiis, lcss 
dividcd among theroselves, had they succecded in dnving bcforv 
them the barharian hosts of CharUs Martel, thc history of thr 
darkest pcriod in the annals of thc world would nrver have been 
writtcn. The Rcnaissance, dvilisation, tlic growth of intcl- 
lcctual Uberty, would have becn accelerated by scvcn hundred 
years. We should not have had to shudder over the massacrr 
of the Albigenses or of the HugucnoU!, or tlie ghastly slaughtcrs 
of the Irish Catholics by thc English Protestants nnder tbc 
Tud«>rs and thc Protectorate. Wc should not have had to 
muurn over thc fate of a Bruno or u Scrvctus, murderud by tlie 
hands af tbose who had ruyulted from thcir mother-chiudi. 
The history of thc auta-da-fe, of the murdcrs of thc Inqufaition. 
of the massacr<» of tlie Arttecs and tlic Incas ; tlic tak 0 1 thc 
Thirty Ycars* War, with its manilold miscries,—all this would 
have remaincd untold. Above all, Spain, at onc tinic the 
favoured haunt of learning and thc arts, would not havo becotne 
thc intdlectual descrt it now is, berelt of thc glories of ccnturies. 
Who has not mourncd owr thc fatc of that noble race, exilt*d 
by the mad bigotry of a Christian sovercign Irom the country 
of its adoption, whlch it hnd made famnm amnng nations ? 
Justly has it bccn said. " In on ill-omcsned hour tlwr Cro» 
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supplanted U»e Cresceiit «m thr Iowhs of Granada." Thc shadcs 
o( ihe gloriotb dead. o( Avfrroes nnd Avcnpoce, uf WAladih 
and Ayejha. eut wceping by thc niincd haunts of Ihi-ir peopliJ 
—haunts silcnt now to the voicc o( minstrelsy. o( chivulry. o( 
leaming, ond of art.—only cchoing at times thc mad outcries 
oi rcligious combatants. at times thc ficrce sounds of politiral 
animosities. Chmtianity drove the desccndants of U»ese 
Moslcm Andalusiam into the desert, sucked out every clement 
of vitality froin beautitul Spain. and made tlic land asynonym 
for intellectual and moral desolation. 1 

If Maslamah had succeeded in capturing Constantinoplc,— 
tho capital of Irene, thc wann advocate of orthodoxy and crucl 
raurderess of her own son,—the dark deeds wbich sully thc 
annak of thc Isaurians. tbe Comneni. tlic Pal*o!ogi, thc tcrrihle 
results wliidi attendcd the seizure uf Byzantium by thc I-atins. 
atmve all. ihe frightful outburst uf thc unholy wars, in wliid» 
Christian Europe tried to strangle thc natkms of Asia. wouUl 
probably never have come to pass. One thing at all events is 
certain, that H Constantinoplc had fallen into Uie hands of the 
Muslems. tl» iconoclastic movemcnt would not have provrd 
altogcther abortive, and tlic rdormation of the Christian 
Oiurch would have bccn accomplklied centuries eariier. 
Providcncc willed otherwlsc. The wavc <if Frec Tliought. 
whkh had reached the Isaurian empcrors from thr IslAmic 
regions. tnx>ke upon the rocks of ignorance, superstition. and 
bigotry ; its power was not felt until tbc rombincd action of 
the schools of Salcmo and Cordova—the inAuence of Avemo», 
and jierliai» o( somc Grceks who had imbibcd teaming ot the 
Saracenic (ountain—iuul battered down Uie rampart of 
Ecclesiasticism. 

Islftm inaugurated the rcign of intellcctual liberty. It lias 
tiecn truly remarked, that so long as Islim retained its pristine 
charactcr, it provcd itseh the warm protector and promoter ol 
knowlcdgc and dvilisation,—thc zealous ally of intellcctual 
freedom. Thc moment extrancous dcmcnts nttached them- 
selves to it, it ioggcd behind in tho racc of progress. 

But, to explain the stagnation of tlic Mostems in Uie present 

' Por thr cconomic conditino ot Spoln anrt lhr «tate a( «rt» tttxl Uarntn# 
untla tbr A>mb«. *e« Sh»l Hirtory o/ Ikt Straitnt. pp 4?4 5»o 
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day. it is necessary to glancc back for a raorocnt al the events 
that transpired in Spain. in Africa. and in Asia between thc 
twellth and the setTntecnth centuries. In the lorraer country, 
Christianity destroyed tiic intellectiiai life of the people. Hie 
Moslems had tumed Spain into a garden ; the Giristians con- 
vertcd it into a dcsert. The Moslcms liad coveiwl the laml 
with collcges and sdtools; the Christians transiormed thcm inu» 
churches for the worship of saints and images. The litcrary 
and scientihc trcasures amasscd by thc Moslem sovereigns 
were ttmsigned to the Aamcs. The Moslem mcn. women. and 
children wcre ruthlessiy butchered or bumt at the stake ; thc 
few who were spared were reduced to slavery. Tliose who fled 
were tlirown on the shores of Alrica hclpless bcggars. It would 
takc the combined charity of Jesus and Mohammed to make 
forget or forgivc the tcrrible wrongs inAicted by the 
Chribtiuns of Spain upon thc Andalusian Moslems. But thc 
punishmcnt was not long in coming. Bcfore thc worid was a 
century old, Spain‘s fire had sunk into a hcap ol ashes I 

In Westem Africa. the triumph of Patristidsm undcr the 
third Almoliade sovereign.* and thc uprise of Berbcr lanaticism 
turned back the tidc of progress. arrested the dvilisation of 
centuries. and converted the seats of leaming and arts into 
centres of bigotry and ignorance. The settlemcnt of thc 
Corsairs on the Barbary coast and the anarchy which prevatled 
in Egypt undcr the latcr Mamelukcs. discouragcd the culuva- 
tkra of pcacdul knowledge. In Asia the decadcncc of thc 
Timiride dynostv. the cruption of the wild and fanatical 
U/.begs, and thc ĕstablislimont of their power in the capttal oi 
Timiir. destroyed thc intellectual vitality of the people. In 
Pereia, under the Safawis, Uterature and sdence had begun 


> on thc decadcnc* of the FSUmide pot»CT m Wcstcin Alilca «bei» • 
am dSj trom . M.'*bout £ «iot of thc 
Alniar.vi<)e ot at-Uyribuhu To »W» tamBy 

Ti«hfm, tb« potn.ii ol tbn-7.uhi. Hi» »oo nnd eoccemo* 
kilied by AbdVl Mom»n. tbe loundci ol tbe dyu««y ol 
kUtn, tbe UnlUrimmt), who «acke«! »nd doetroyed ilonxvo 

and Fo *Tbev «*rr akin to tbe WablbU and tlir /AArndn of CcutTal Ara^ 
and probably aot very difl«ent from tbe hlahdut» ol l.jrbta The WW 
wnremRn. 61 thu rl"L»ty. Abdul Momin and Yu.ul 
o»d art». itt tlu- raga of Ya kdb ai MnnrOr. the Uthd Almohode 
lanaticiam bccamc rampant. 
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tu IirrAtheotur miirc . but tlijR rcnabsaiicc was only tcmponuy, 
and witli tlic irruptMin of the barbaious Ghihzais the rcnovatcd 
life oi Iran canu- to an end. A denthlike glooni settlcd upon 
Central Asia. which still hangs hcavy ovcr thcse unliappy 
countries, and is slowly liiting in Aighanistan. 

Under Selim I.. Solyman aml tlie Murads, icaming received 
support in the Ottoman dominions ; but the Osmanlis were on 
thc whole a mOitary race. At fust from ambition. afterwards 
from slieer necessity and ior self-prescrvation. they had bccn 
at war with a relentless foe, whose designs kncw no slackening, 
whose purpose was inscrutablc. That enemy has disappcared, 
but the nation has still to fight for its existence Letteis and 
arts, undcr such conditions. can make but little progress. 
Dealing with the charge of obscurantism, often Icvclled against 
IsUm, M. Gobineau makes the tollowing pregnant obsenration 
*' Imagine in any European country the absolute predominance 
uf miiitary and administrative despotism during a period of 
two hundred and fifty years, as is tlie case in Turkey ; conceive 
something approaching the warlike anarchy of Egypt under the 
domination of foreign slaves—Circassians, Georgians. Turks, 
;md Albanians ; picture to yoursclf an Aighan invasion, as in 
Pereia aftcr 1730. the tyranny of Nidir Sliali. the cruelties aud 
ravages that havc marked tiic accession of tlie dynasty ot tho 
Kajars,—unite all these circumstances with their uaturally 
concomitant causes, you will thcn understand what would havc 
become of any European country althougli Europcan, ond it 
will not bc nccessary to look furthcr for any explanation of t he 
ruin of Oncntal countries, nor to chaigc Islarn with any unjust 
rcsponsibility." 

From the time of its birtli in the scvcnth century up to the 
oid of the seventcenth. not to dcsccnd latcr, Ishini was 
animated by a scientific and litcrary spirit equal in force and 
enrrgy to that which animates Europe of our own day. It 
carried the Moslcms torward on a wave of progress. and enabled 
them to achicvc a high dcgree of matcrial and raental dcvelop- 
mcnt Since the cruption of tlie Goths and thc Yandab, the 
progress of Europe ltas been on a continuous scalc. No such 
calamity as has afHictetf Asia. in the persons of the Tartars 
or the Uxbegs, has befallen Christendoin since Attila’s retreat 
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from France. Hcr wars. cmcl and bitter, fierce and inhumnn. 
have becu wagt*d on cqual tcrms ol humanity or mlmmnnity. 
Catholics and Protestants have bunit cach othcr ; but Eurojie 
has ncver witnesicd, since the wholesalc butclicries of the poor 
Spanisli Moors, the terrible massacres commiited by thc Tartar? 
in all the centres of civQisation and culture, in which fcll thc 
giftcd classes who formed tlie backbone of the nation. 1 

And now, 

Vl—t-*/' *»— j» •»») 

The «pider hold» wntch in tbe palnce of Cotsar, 

The owlet be*t» the drom on ih* tower of A/rtiLtK 


• Thr aek of BaeiUil by Uie Mongol» e*emplifie» what happencd tn other 
atle*. bnt in ordor to give a true conccpttcm ot the teartnl ktrocitie» p«mrtiated 
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irtrret» ntn wtUi MooiJ, snd ti>« wwtrr ot the Tigrt» w» dyod r«l 
alon« tt» couree The hnrTor» of rapmr, «laughter, and ontrmged h 
Uatnl tor »ix week*. The palnce». moerjuci, «ml mauwlruru» were 
bv fire ur les-ciiod to tho rartb tor tbeir goldett domm Tbe patient» U> th» 
hoepital» aml tho ttudrat» and protcssor» in thc c,.' 

In Uw man*oi«tt:is tho n- - -* **" * 


mttothswwnt 

in Ihe ■cotlcmie» tho immortal worlu of grrat and l_-— 
tumed to ftA« ; boolc» wcrc Uirown into the fite. or. whore tbat «i diatant 
and the Tlgri» no*r. were burird in the waler» ot the latter. The accutnulatcd 
trearu/e» ot ftve ccnturiee wrre thn» lort tor ever to humamty Jh» «ower ot 
the nation «» corapletely destroyed. It waa tho cuttom o! Hu 14*11, Irom 
pohcy and a* ■ prccauUon. to carry- along with HU hordeth» priiice» aad ttod» 
oI the counlrio» throtigh which tliey »wvpt f)ne of thesc pnnce» wa» Sa m 
hin /angi. the Atabelt Of Para. Tlw poet Sa'dt hftd. it aptmar». occompamid 
lua (ricnd and potron Hc w«» thu. an ryc wrtness to th. terrible «ate ul 
Bagdad and it» doomed inhabitantt. In two patltetu. couplrts hc ha* gtv»n 
-n to tt» magnitude and hnrror». »ee Ajipendis IT, 




CHAPTER X 


THE RATIONALISTIC AND PHILOSOPIIICAL 


SPIRIT OF ISLAM 



[E all other nationi of antiquity. the pre-Isliimite Arabs 



were stern latalists. Thc rcmains of their ancient 


■ poetry, sole record of old Arab thuught and manners, 
show tliat bcfore the proniulgation of Islim the people of thc 
Peninsula had absalutely abandoned tlicmsclves to the idea of 
an irresLstiblc and blind fatolity. Man was but a sport in the 
hands of Fate. This idea bred a rccklcss contempt of dcath, 
and an utter disrcgard for human life. The teachings of Islam 
created a revolution in the Arab mind ; with the recognition 
of a supreme Intelligence govcming the nniverse, they rcceived 
thc conception of self-dependcncc and of moral rcsponsibility 
tounded on the liberty of human volition. One of thc remark- 
able chiUTictcristics of the Koran is the curious, and, at firet 
sight, inconsistent. manner in which it combines thc existcnce 
of a Divine WHl. which not only orders all things, but wbich 
acts directly upon men and addresses itscll to the spriugs of 
thougbt in them. with the assertion of a free agcncy in man 
and of thc Hbcrty of intellect. Not that this feature b peculiar 
to the Moslem scripture ; tlic samc characteristic is to bc found 
in the BibUcal records. But iu the Koran the conception of 
human responsibility is so strongly developed that the question 
naturally occurs to the mind, How can tiiese two ideas be 
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rccondlcd with i-Acb otiicr ? It sccms inconsistcnt at first 
sigbt tbat man shotdd L>c judged by bis works, a doctrine wbicb 
lorms thc foundation of Islamit morality, if all Jiis actions are 
ruled by an all-powerful WiU. Thc carnest faitb of Mohamincd 
in au active ever-living Prindple, joined to his trust in the 
progress of roan, supplies a key to this mystery. I propose to 
illustrate my mcaning by a refcrcnce to a few of the passagcs 
whidi give cjcpression to the absolutbm of the Divine Wiil and 
those whicli assert thc liberty of human volition: “ And 
God s ordcring Ls in accordancc with a detcrmined dccree; 

. . . and thc sun procecding to its place of rest—tliat is an 
ordinancc , of thc /Umighty, the All-wisc ; ‘ . and 

among His signs is thc creation of the heavens and the eartb 
and of thc animais whicli Hc liath distributed thereui, which 
He has soverdgn power to gather wben He will; 1 . . and do 
tlicy not sce that God who created thc hcavcns ond the carth, 
and faltcrcd not in crcating these. has powcr to vivify the dead 
—nay, He has sovereign control over all things; * and otlier 
things which are not at your command, but which are truly 
witliin His grasp, inasmuch as God b sovereign dbposer of ali 
things ( yji Jr i; 4 nor b thcrc an.nhing not pn>- 
vided beforehand by Us, or which We send down otherwbc 
than aocotding to a fore-known decree ; * ... thc secrets of 
tlie heavens and the carth are God*s; . . God has oll things 
at command ;' . . and propound to them a similitudc of thb 
present life. which b Iike watcr scnt down by Us fnom hcavcn, 
so that the plants of the earth are fattened by H. and on thc 
morrow become stubble, scattcred by tlie winds,— God dbptr.es 
of all things ; 7 . and it pcrtams to God‘s sovereignty to 
defcnd thcin ; ■ . . . God creates what He will; • and wbo 
creatcd nli things, and dctermined rcspecting tbe same with 
absolutc determination and thy Lord fe j» supreme 

sovcrcign ; 11 . . behold thon thc imprints of tht totrcy ol 
God : bow He vi\ifies the carth, after it has dicd—in vm' 
deed, a restorer of life to thc dead is there. and all things are 
at His bidding; . to God bclongs whatsoever is in tl»e 

* xxxvl. j8. •xlli. *8. '*lvi. J? •*tvnL*i. ' 11 
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lieavcn» and whatsoever on Uic earth : anrl whether yc dis- 
closi- Ihat which is within you or conccal it. God will reckon 
with you for it ; anri He pardon.s whom He wili, nnd punishes 
whom Hc wfll—-inasmuch as God is a Supreme Sovereign : * 

. . . say thou: O God, Sovercign Disposer 0 1 dominion. Thon 
givcst rulc to whom Thou wilt, and takcst away powr-r from 
whom Thou wilt, Thou exaltest whom Thou wih. and humblest 
whom Tliou wilt: all good is at Thy disposal—verily, Thou art 
a Supreme Sovereign ; *.. God punishes whom He will, and 
pardom whom He will: • . . . to God bclongs the dominion of 
the hcuvcns and the earth, and whatsoevrr thcy contain i» 
His. and He is Sovereign over all things. 4 . Vcrily, God 
accomplishes what He ordains—He hatli established for every- 
thing a fixed decree ; • .. . but <jod has tlic measuring out 
( jlJo } oi tlic night and tlic day cxtol the name of Thy 

Loni. the Most High. who madc Uie world. and lashioned it to 
completeness. who f<rre-ordained, and guides accordingly; ’ 

. as for the unbelievers it matters nothing to them whcther 
thou wamest them or dost not wam them ; they will oot 
believe : God hath sealcd up thcir licarts and their ears ; • . . 
and the dorkness of night is over their eyes; • . . and God 
gnides into thc right patb whomsoever He will ;>■... God is 
pleased to make your burthens light, inasmuch as man is by 
nature in&rm . . God changcs not as to what concems any 
pcople until thcy changc in respect to what depends upon 
them*>elvcs ; 11 . . . say thou : VcriJy, Gods leads astray whom- 
soever He wiil, and directs to Himscll those who are penitent." 1 * 
It wili be noticcd that, in many of these passages by •* the 
decree of God " is clearly meant the law of natnre. The stars 
and plancts havc each their appointed course; so has every 
othcr object in creation. Thc movemcnts of thc hcavenly 
bodies, the phenomena of nature, Ufe and death. are all 
gowmcd by law. Other passages imquesUonably indicate tbe 
idea of Divine agency upon human will ; but tbcy are again 
exploined by othcrs, in which that agency is " conditioned " 
upon human wiU. It is to the seeker for Divine help that God 
•11*84 *W. 15. *v. 18. *v. 1*0. *l*v. j. 
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ncnden» His help . it is on the searcher ot liis own heart. who 
ptirihe*. his soul from impure Iongings, that God lwtows. grace. 
To the Arabian Teacher, as to his predecttsor*. the existcncc ol 
an Almighty Power. tlie pashioner of thc Univeree, the Rulcr 
of His creatures, was an intense and vivid rcahty. Tlic feehng 
of " an assured trust" in an all*pervading. ever-conscioua 
Personahty has bcen thc motive powcr in thc world of , * v ’ er y 
age. To tlie weary mariner, " sailing on lifc’s solcmn main, 
there is notlhng more assuring, nothing that morc satishes the 
intense longing for a better and purer world, tlian tJic coji- 
sciousness of a Power above hunianity to redrcss» wrongs. to» 
f nlfil hopes, to help thc forlorn. Our belict in God springs (rom 
the very essence of Divinc ordinanccs. They are as much laws, 
in thc strictest sense of the word, as the laws which rcgulate thc 
movcmcnts of thc cdestial bodies. But Uie will of t»od is nut 
an arbitrary wiil . it is an educating will, to bc obcycd by thc 
scholar in his walks of lcarning as by the dcvote« in his cclL 
The passages, howevcr. in which human responsibihty and 
the treedom of liuman will are laid dowm in omphatic terms 
dchnc and iimit thc conceprion of absolutism. " And who- 
socver gcts to liimsdl a sin, gcts it soldy on his ovm responsi- 
bility; * . . and lct alone those who make a sport and a 

mockcry of thcir rdigion, and whom this prcsent woild has 
deluded, and tlicreby bring to rcmcmbrance tbat any soul 
pcrishcs lor what it has got to itsell; * and whcn thcy comniit 
a deed of shamc tliey say : Wc have found that our {athere did 
so. and God obliges us to do it ; say thou : Surely, God 
rrquiretli not shamctul doing : * . . . they did injusricc to thcm- 
sdves ; * yonder will every soul cxpericncc that whicli it hath 
bargaincd for ; • . . . so then, who$oever goes astray, he himsell 
bears the whoie responsibility of wandering." • 

' J» uil» U»t -—G u -3 |« III 

* 4 ^-f .U» vr aia-*i^, *i. 70. 
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Man, witliin tbc limitcd sphere of his esistence, b absolute 
master of his conduct. He is responsible for his actions, and 
for the usc or misuse of thc powere with which he has bccn 
cndowcd. Hc may fall or risc. according to his own " indina- 
tkm." Therc was supremc assistance for him wlio sought 
Divine help and guidancc. Ia not thc soul purer ond Iwtter 
in calling to its Lord for that hclp which Hc has prnmiscd ? 
Are not thc weak strengthcncd, the strickrn comforted—by thcir 
own appcat to thc Hcavcnly Father for solace and strcngth ? 
Sucli were thc ideas of the Teacher of Isllm with regard to 
■Divine sovereignty and tlie liberty of human volition. Hts 
nTorderl sayings handed down from sources which may be 
rcgarded as unquestionably authentic, help in explaining the 
conception lic cntertaincd about Ireewill ond predcsttnaiion 
or JtJAijjUr). Not only his own words. bul those 

of his son-in-law, " the legitimate hcir to ItLs inspiration. 
and his immediatc dcsccndants. who derived their ideas Irom 
him, may weU fumish us with a key to thc truc IslAmic notion 
on thc qurstion of the free agency of man—a subject whicli lias 
for ages. both in IslAm and in Oiristianity. bcen thc battlc- 
gmund of scctarian disputes. In dlscussing this subjcct, we 
must not, howevcr, losc sight of the fact tliat most of thc 
traditions which hnvc supplied to Patristicism its armoury of 
weapoas against the sovereignty of reason, bear cvident traccs 
of bcing ' made to ordcr." They teU thcir own story of how, 
and the circumstanccs under which, thcy came into cxistcnce. 
Some of thc traditions which purport to be liandcd down by 
tnen who camc casuaUy in contact with thc Teacher, show 
palpahlc signs of changes and transtormations in tbe minds 
and in thc memorics of the mcdiaries. The authentic sayings, 
howcver, are many, and 1 shaU refcr only to a fcw to cxplain 
what 1 havc already indicated, that in Mohammeirs mind an 
eamcst bclief in the liberty of human wUI was joincd to a vivid 
tnnt in the pcrsonality of the lieavenly Pather. Hereditary 
depravity and natural sinfulness wcre emphaticaUy dcnied. 
Evcry child of tnan was bom purc and truc ; evcr>’ dcparture 
in after-life fmm the path of tmth and rectitudc Ls due to 
cducation. " Evcry man is bom religiously constituted ; it is 
bis parents who makc him afterwards a Jcw. Chrbtun, or a 
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SabsEan. likr as ye take up tlie Iwast at its birth—do vc bn<i 
upon it any mutilation, until ye youtsdves mutilate it ? " ‘ 
Inlants liave no positive tnoral character: lor about tliose who 
die in early life, " God best knows what wmild have bcen thcir 
conduct '' [Iiad tlwy lived to maturity]. " Every human being 
has two inclinat ions.—onc prompting him to good and impelling 
him tbereto. and the other prompting iiint to cvil and therctu 
impelling him ; * but the godly assistance is nigh. and lic who 
asks thc hdp of God in contending witli the evil prontptings of 
liis own hcart obtains it." " It is yonr own conduct whkh wtU 
you to paradise or hcll, as if you had been destined thete- 
fur.” No man’s conduct is the outcome of iatality, nor is hc 
borne nlong by an irrcsistible decree to heaven or hell; on the 
contrury, the ultimate result is tlie creation of his own actiom 
for each individual b primarily answerabk for his future 
destiny “ Evcry moral agcnt is furthercd to liis own con- 
duct," or. as it is put in another tradition : " Every one is 
divindy furthcred in accordancc whh his character ' * * Human 
conduct is by no mcans fortuitous ; one act is the rcsult ot 
nnothrr ; and lifc. destiny and character mean thc connected 
scri» of incidcnts and actions which are rclated to cach otber. 
as cause and eHect, by an ordained law. " thc assigiunent " of 
God. In the sermons of the Disciple we 6nd tlie doctrinc mom 
fully devclopcd. " Weigh your own soul bcfore tlie ttmc ft>r 
thc wrighing of your actions arrives ; take count with youiseU 
before you are callcd upon to account lor your conduct in thb 
exi5tence ; apply younett to good and pure actions, adhere to 
the path of truth and rectitude beforc the soul is presscd to 
leav« its carthly abode : verily, if you will not guide and wam 
yoorscll. none other can direct you.” * "l adjure you to 

ijkih J* u* u 3 ' 
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worship 1 lie Lord in purity and holiness. He haa pointed out 
to yon the puth oi salvation and the temptations of this world. 
Abstain from foulness. tljough it raay be fair-scaning to your 
sight; avoid evfl. however plcasant. . For ye knowcth how 
far it takes yoti away from Him. . . Listen, and takc wnmung 
hy thc words of the Mcrcilul Guardian.” ' And again. " O 
yc scrs-ants of my Lord. fuliil the duties that are imposed on 
you, for in their ncglect is abascment *. your good works alone 
will render easy thc road to dcath. Remcmbcr. each sin 
increases the debt, and makes the chain [which binds you] 
heavicr. Thc raessago of mcrcy has comc : the path of truth 
is dear; obcy the command that lias been laid on you ; hvc 
in purity. and work in piety. and ask God to help you in 
your endeavours, and to forgivc your past transgressions. ‘ * 
•* Cultivate humility and lorbearance : comport youtsell with 
piety and truth. Take count o( your actions with your own 
conscience < ), for hc who takcs such count rcaps a gnrat 

reward. and he who neglects incuis great loss. He who acts 
with picty gives rest to his soul; he who takes wammg under- 
stands the trutii; he who undcrstands it attains the periect 
knowleiigc.” Thcse utterances convcy no impression of pre- 
dcstinarianism ; on the contrary. they portray a soul ammatcd 
wath a liring faith in God, and yct full of trust in human 
development founded upon individual exertion springing from 
human volition. Mohammcd s dchnition of reason and know- 
ledge. of the cognition of thc hnitc and inhnitc. rcminds us ol 
Amtotelian phrascology and thought. and Ali‘s address to his 
son may be read with advantage by thc admirer of Aristotelian 
ethics. 

Thc Ihlijd) ut-Tabrasi * supplies iurther matcnals to form a 
conect opinion on the question of predestinarianism in H&m. 
The Calipli Ali was one day askcd thc meaning oi K**4 <UJ 1 
and Kadar he repUed, " The firet means obedicnce 

to the commandments of God and avoidance of sin ; tlic ktter. 
the ability to live a holy life, and to do that whkli brings onc 
nearcr to God and to shun that which throws him away frora 
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His pcricction. . . . Say not that man is com(xUrd, for Ihal ts 
attribution of tyranny to God ; nor say tliat man has absolute 
discrctinn.*—rather that wc arc lurthered by His hdp and 
gracc in our cndeavours to act righteously, and we transgreas 
bccausc oPour neglect (of Hb command.s)." One uf hts intur- 
locutors, ‘Utba ibn Rabi‘a Asadi, asked him onct* as to tl« 
mcaning of thc words " there is no power nor hclp but from 
God," aiib y< iji y 1 * • 11 ,neall5 ■’ , said llie 

" tliat f am not ufraid of God’s anger, but 1 am oiraid of his 
purity; nor havc I tlie power to observe His commandment, 
but my strcngth is in His assistance." *. . God has placcd 
us on carth to try each according to his cudowments. Reierring 
to the following and other passages of tl»e Koran, the Caliph 
went on to say. " God says, * We will try you tosec wlio arc ihe 
iiriirrs 'c[after truth and purity), and who arc tlw 
forbcaring and patient, and Wc will test your actions.' . 
and ' We will hclp you by degrees to attain what ye know 
not.' * . . . Tlicse verses prove tlie libcrty of human volition. * 
Explaining thc vcree of tbe Koran. " God directs tum whom 
He chooses, and leads astray him whom Hc chooses," tlir Caliph 
said that this does not mcan that He compels men to cvil or 
good, «hn« He cather gives dircction or refuses it according 
to HLs caprice, for this would do away with all responsibility 
for human action ; it means, on the contrary, that God pomts 
out the road to truth, and lets mcn choosc as they wilL» 
Arabian philosophy, nurtured altcrwards in otber cradlcs. 
drew its first breath in the school ol Mc<llna. Thc freedom of 
human will, based on the doctrine that man would bc juriged by 
use he had made of his rcason, was inculcated in the tcach- 
ings of the Master, along with an oamest bclief in a Supreme 
Power niling the universc. The idca assumcd a morc definite 
shape in the words of the Disciple. and grcw into a philowtphy. 
From Medina it was carried to Damascus, Kilfa. llasra, aud 
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Bagdad. whcre it gave birth to tbe eclcctic sdiools. wliich shcd 
such lustre on the reigns of the early Abba-Mde. 

Tlic butchcry of Kcrbela and the sack of MeiJIna had L*d to 
the closine of the lecture-room of the Imiims. V\ith the 
appcaranre of Jaaf;ir as-S 3 dik as thc tiead o{ Mnliammed s 
descendants, it acquired a new lile. Extremdy hbcnd and 
rationalistic in his vicws,—ascholar. a poet, and a philosopher. 
apparentlv weU read in some of tl»e forcign languages — m 
constant contact with culturcd Christians. Jcws. and Zoro- 
astrians. with whom metaphysical disputations were frcquent. 
—hc impressed a distinct philosophical character on the 
Mediuite sdtooL Somc of lus views respecting predestinatton 
deserve to be mentioned. Speaking of the doctnne of Jabr 
(«mtnUtion or predestinarianism). which had about tlus pertod 
madc its appearance in Damascus. he cxpressed tlic foUowing 
opinion: " Those wlio uphotd Jabt rnake out God to bc » 
participator in cverv sin thcy commit, and a tyrant for pumsh- 
ing those sins which thcy are impelted to comrnit by the 
compulsion of their being : tbis is infidelity." TJicn (givmg 
tJic analogy of a servaut scnt by his mastcr to the market to 
purchase sometliing wJiicli Jie, thc mastcr, knows weU tbat he 
cannot bring. not possessing the wherewithal to buy it, and. 
neverthcless, thc master punislies liim) thc Imam adds. " thc 
doctrine of Jabr convcrts God into an unjust Master." 1 As 
regards the oppositc doctrine of abstluU libnty (Ta/uU. 
iion of auihority )—meaning not the freedom of hiunan wiU, but 
unqualiftcd discretion in the choice of wraig and right, he 
dedurcd that to aRirm such a prmciple wnuld destroy aU the 
foimdations of morality, and give to oU liuman bemgs atKolute 
licencc in the indulgence of thcir onimal propcnsities ; for if 
cach individuaJ is vestcd wiUi a discrction to choose what is 
right or wrong, no sanction, no law can have any force.* IkhtiSr 
( ), is iherelorc diffcrent from Tafwtx " God 

has endowed cach human being with the caparity to under- 
stand His commanils and to obcy thcm. They wlio exeit 
t!umselves to Iivc purcly and truly. them He helps they arc 
those who pkase Him ; whilst Uicy who disobey Hun are 
Thcsc views arc repcatcd witb greatcr cmphasis by 
• iktijij p *jfc. * IM - P-*** 
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the cightl» Imlu». Ali ar-Rial. who denounced Jabr (pre- 
dcstinarianisni) aml Taihbik (antlmipomorphism) «s ahsohite 
tefiddity. 1 and dcclarcd tho irpholders ol thuse doctrines to be 
" thc enemit-s of the Paith." He openly charged the ad\-ooat« 
of Jabt and Tashbth with the (abricatinn of traditkm». At tlir 
same time he wamcd his followers ogainst the doctnne o| 
discrction or T*fwtz. He laid down in broad tcrms, " God has 
pointed out tn you the two paths. nne of which leads you to 
Him. tlie other taiccs >mi far away from His pcriection ; you 
are at liberty to take tlie one or the otlicr; pain or joy, 
reward or punishmcnt, depcnd upon your own conduct. But 
man ha> not thc capadty ol tuming cvil into good, or sin 
into virtue." 

Tlie Omincyyades. many of wbom rcmained pogans at lirart 
even after tiie profession of Isl&m, were, like titeir lortdathcrs, 
fataHsts. Under thcm arose a school which purported to ckriv« 
its doctrines from the " ancicnts." thc SaU 1/. a body of prm»itivr 
Moslems. AU of them wcre dead ; it was a»nscquenUy easy 
to labricate any tradition and pass lt as lianded down by onc 
or otlier ol them. Jalim bin SalwAn was the lounder of tbts 
school, which was callcd Jabria. The Jabriat * rivalled 
Calvin in the absolutc denial of fm;-wiU to man. They main- 
tained " that man is not responsihk for any of iiis actinns 
whidi proceed entirdy from God ; * that he has no determining 
powcr to do any act. nor does iic possess thc cajwcity of fm 
yolition ; that he is the subject of absolute Divine so\*ereignty 
in his actions. without ability on his part. or wiU ot power of 
choice ; and that God absolutely creates actions within him 
just as He produccs activity in all inanimate things; . . . and 
thal rcward and punishment arc subject to absolutc Divine 
sovereignty in human aetions.” The Jabrias maintained 
certain vie»s rcgarding Divinc attributcs which have no 

* He wbo believoi m /oir u a Ktfi> j Ihlijij M-Tmbrasi, p. t»4 

* ShthmiSnl UtTtdee th» JabrUt lato t*o bnnclin one b«n| JabrUi 

pan and «ttnple. tad ttte other oiotc modermtr Tlir ht»t nuiiDtamni tlia' 
netUun «cuoo noc ttte abUlty to act la aoy mue U> 

(tLm J*i'i J ij 3U , j.-ll o-aw). tttta ttcU tttat man ttaa *> 

abtltly wtuctt U not at all «SicaaoiB i 

* u’ 1 ***<-•» ) U* ^ lU»>I Ju y* ,^1 
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partkular Manilicance . 1 Accimling to Slulmstani. ilitjthrut* 
Urc dividrd into tlirec «ects. vix. thc Jakmut. thc S«J}&na, 
and thc Zif&riu, ddlcring trom cad. other on minor pmnu; 
hut so iar as tl.c doctrinc ol prcdcstination was coticcrncd. aU 
of thcm werc agrccd in deuying frec agency Thc Sajj&nai, 
who, aitcr undcrguing scwral transfom.at.ons, dcveloped tvo 
centurics latcr into U»c Asha'rias. nuinlainod that t.od creatcs 
thc conduct of His crcatures. good and bad. wtuous and 
vicious. whilc man appropriatcs thc same. Tlic Jabna 
doctrines lound favour with Uu Ommcyyadc ruien., and soon 

spreadamong thepeoplc. ._, 

The uncompromising iatolism nf the Jabrnts occanonod 
amune thc Uiiiddng classcs a revolt. which was headcd ny 
Mu bud al-Juhani, Ydnus al-Aswin, ai.d tihaliin Dimwhkl (»-«. 
of Damascus). wlio had cvidenUy dcrivcd many of their ideas 
(roro tlie F 4 timides. They boldly assertcd in the captalot the 
Omtncyyades. in the very stronghold of prcdesrinananism. thc 
frcc agency o< man.‘ But in thc assertion of humai. iiberty 
thcv sometimcs vcrged *mi U»c doctrinc of TaJwU. From 
Damascus thc dispute was carricd to Basra. and U.cre the 
didcrcnces of tlu two partics waxcd higl. Hie Jabnas 
merged into a new sect. called tbe Sijdtiai, 3 who, wiUi pre- 
destinariaiiism. combincd thc athrmation ol «itain attributcs 
in U.c Deity as disunct from His Ksscncc. wliich tiic Jabnat 
denied. llie Sijdlias claimcd to bc U.c dircct rcpmcntatiYc» 
ol the SalaJ. Acconling to Simlmst&ni. thcse ioliowcre cd Uie 
SalaJ " maintaincd that certain ctemal attributcs pcrtain to 
Ood namdv. iuiowledge. powcr. lile. wiU. htanng. «gbt. 
specdi. majesty. magnanimity, iMmnty. bcnchccncc, glory. and 
grcatness — making no disrinction bctwecn attributcs of essence 
and attributes of action. . . . They also asscrt ccrtain de- 
scriptive attributcs oUu as. for caamplc. hands aml 

facc, without any othcr cxplanaUon than to say that Uuae 
attributes cnter into thc rneaini rcprcsentation ol Uur Dcity, 
and ti.at ajccordingly. tliey had givcn thcm the namc of 
descnptivc attributes " Like Uic Jabnas, tbcy adbered to 
thc doctrinc oi predestination in alJ its gloommess ond mtensty. 


• bhahrUlkut. {«« i p 5* 
»IM Atuibotut». 
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From the Si/Jtint sprang the \fmhahhihas. " who likcncd thc 
Diyinc attributea to tlte attrilmtes oi creatcd tliings," ‘ und 
tumcd God into a wmilitude of tlieir own selves.* At this 
period one of the most noted proicssors belonging to the anli • 
predestinarian party was ImAm Hasan. sumamed al-Basn 
(irom lus place of residencc). Hc was a Medlnite by birtli. 
and had actually sat at the feet of the Pliilosoplwrs of tlic 
familv of Mohammed.” He had iinbibed their libcral aml 
rationalistic itleas. and. on settling at Basra. had startcd a 
lecture-room. whicii was soon thronged by thc students of Irik. 
Here he disconrscd on thc metaphysical questions of the day 
in the spirit of his masters. 

Onc of his most prominent pupils was Abu Huzaifa Wisil 
bin 'Ata al-Gltazzal.* a man of great rocntal powers, thoronglily 
vcrscd in the sciences and traditions. whn had also studied in 
the lecture-room of Mcdlna. He diHcred frora the Imim on 
a qucstion of religious dogma, and was madc to withdraw froro 
the lecture-room. He thcrcupon founded a scliool of his own 
His followcrs have. frum tliis fact. brcn called Mutanlas, or 
AM-ul l'tiz(U. Dissenters.* Hc soon rivallcd the fame of his 
mastcr, whose school belore long practically inerged in tliat 
of thc pupil Ln his antagonism against intellectual lyranny 
ht* often ovcrstcpped Uie bounds of moderation, and gave 
utterance to vicws. cspccially on Uic controversy raised b>' 
Mu*Awiyali. which were in coidUct wiUi those entcrtaincd at 
Medina Yet thc general rationalism of his school rallied the 
strongest and most libcral minds round his stantlanL Procced- 
uig upon ihc linesof the Katimide philosophers, and appropriating 


• oUlai a**Ui 

■ ShahrUt&nk draw. • dirtinrtitw bctwew» U.e S»/ 40 « anthtopoimuphiJi: 
arui tbo* who camt Into eswtene* Uter. Ata leter oertod 
wcnt bcYood whnt bnd been projlnacd by MTWtjoMJJ th« 

tuwl m UwUte^SOTwJ.^nnd are to t* tntcrprcted |twt »« thirjr ltand. 
reamt to heuratiye tnterpielation. and at Ihc «amo Ume, wi thowt I tuUUng 
upcm thc literal »nv aloite. wbctebjr they fell into poie anihropomorphiom 
(in yioiation of the pnmiUvo MoaSmn fa«h.“ 

• J liiJl tkaija J-e<« yt He Uved Ut tb« dajr» ol Abd nl Maiik. 

Walld and Ht«h 4 m. He waa ia.rn in 8, a 1«. (690-700 a.c ) and died ro * 3 * 
a >. ( 7 *S -9 a.c.). ^ u . , 

• ShahnitAjn, «. )l. Gnututr-i-M^Hd (cii4 Poil) Wa Wa »pjdt wUh » 

/atta (a) in ib. Ihir.i .yliable 111 thr GhyAi ul lu^kai and the i (Lucknow. 

1889). See Appmdhr III. 
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thc nrindples which they had laid down and the ideas to which 
they had often givcn lorcibJe exprcssion, he tormulated uito 
theses tlie doctrines whicli constitua* the basis ol his dittcrence 
from the prcckstinarian schools and Irom Patristicism gcnendly. 
For several centuries his school dominated over the intellects 
of men, and with the sopport of tlie enlightencd nikrs wlio 
during this period hcld the reins of govemmcnt. it gave an 
impctus to the development of national and intellectual lite 
among the Saracens such as had never been witnessed belore. 
Dbtinguishcd scholars, promincnt physicists. mathematicians. 
historians—all the world ol InteUect in fact, includmg the 
Caliphs. belonged to tlic Mu‘tazilite school. 1 

Men Uke Abu'l HtuaU HamdAn.* IbriUilm ibn SayyAr an* 
Naiz4m.* Ahmed ibn H&it. Fazl al-Hadasi. and Abd A1 
Mohammed al-Jubbii.* well read in Grcck philosopby and 
logic, amalgamated many ideas borrowed !rom those sources 
with thc Mcdlnite conccptions, and impresserl a new leature 
on tlu- philosophical notions of tiic Moslems. The study of 
AristntJe, Porphyry. and other Greek and Alcxandnan wntrn 
gavt> birth to a new science among tlie Mu‘tazilas. which was 
caUcd Itm-ul-Kaldm, “ the science of rcason " (Kaldm, logoi). 
with whicti they lought both against U»e extemal as wcU as Uie 
intemal encmies of thc Faith.—the non-Moslcms w|h> assailed 
thc teacliings of Islim from outsidc. and the patri3tic Moslems 
who aimwl at its degradation from within. The extren»e vicws 
of Wisil on thc poUUcal questions which had agitated tbe 
Caliphate <if Ali were beJorc long abandoned. with the result 
that modemte Mu'tazUaism became substautiaUy amalgamated 
with the rationalism of the Fitimide school, whence it had 
spnmg. It is a wcll-known fact that thc chief doctors of Uic 
Mu‘tazUite scliool were educatcd undcr the Fitiniides, and 
thcre can liardly be any doubt Uiat moderate Mu‘tazilaism 



• Uie«l k.\H «35 (* c. »4^*50). ta Uie beginnlnjt ol cl MuUwakkii tCaliphntt- 

* A ntphew ot Abo l Huail. * Bom ta 86«: 4ied «1» 933- 

SUabriitSni. p. «8 ; lbn-KbiUdftn iu !<*»• 
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reprcscntwi the v»cw> <•! the 1'aliph Ali anil tltc most libcml of 
liis carly dcsccndonts, and probahly uf Mohamtncd liimscH. 

A cun;ful ctimparLson of the Mu'tazilitc doctrincs wiU du>vi 
that they were eitlicr word for word thc samc as wcru Laught 
by the carly Puliniides, or wcre modihcations of those doctrino 
induccd by tlic requirements of a ptogressive society. and 
partiy. pcrhaps, by Uie study of Grcck and Alexandnan 
pbSooophy. 

The Caliph Ali had condemncd in «nphatic language all 
anthropomorphic and anthropopaUiic conceptiuns of tlic Deity. 

M God was not like any objcct Uiat tbe human mind eati con* 
ceive , no attribute can be ascribed to Him which bore thc least 
rescmblanee to auy quality of which hiunan beings liavc 
perceptiori from Uieir knowlcdgc of matenal objccts. Tlu; 
pcricction of piety consists in knowitig God ; the pcricction of 
knowlcdge is the affirmation of His vcrity ; and the pcrCcction 
of verity is to acknowledge His rmity in all sinccrity ; and thc 
pericction of sinccritv is to deny all attributes to the I>city . 

• > He who rcfcrs an dttribHte 10 
God belicvcs the attribute to bc God. and he who so believcs an 
attribme to bc God. rcgards God as two or part of one. . .. 
He who asks wliere God is. assimilates Htmwith some object. 
God is the C.reator. not because He Himscll is creatcd ; God is 
cxisteut. not bccause He was non-existcnt. He is witl» every 
objcct. not frum rescmblance or neamess ; He is outsidc of emy- 
thing not from separation. Hc is tlie Prunary Cause 
not in the mcaning of motion or action ; He is the Seer. but no 
sight can see Him. He lias no relation to plaee. Ume or 
mcasure.» . . . God is Omniscient. becausc knowlcdge 19 Hls 
Esacnce ; Mightv. because Power is His F->»cuce ; Lovmg. 
becausc l.ove is IIis Essencc . . . not becausc Uiese are attnbuto 
apart from HU Esscncc. ... The conditions of umc or 9p«* 
were wholly inapplicablc to Hiin." ... * Tahdir 
constnied by the toUowere of the .Wa/ to mean predestmnttan. 
meant ” weighing." " probation.” " trial." 

Ut us see now what Mu tarilaism U. On many nunor iund 
sttbsidiary jwints thc promincnt Mu‘taiihte doctors diuert 

• *• the commrBt at ttm i Abt l IUdW. the 

• From Uit Imlm Jn fnr i» 5fclik, 16 hT. 
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amijng tliemsclvcs; but I shall give here a sketch of thc 
dortrines on which thcy wcre in accord- According to Sliahri- 
stini. the Mu‘t;izilas > dedarc that “etcraity is thc distinguish- 
iug attrihutc ol thc Uivine Bcing; thal Ood is Etcrnal, lor 
Etcrnity Ls thc peculiar propcrty of His Essencc; thcy 
unanimously deuy the cxistcnce of etemal {Divinc) quiilities 
r^ioUil ias distinct from His t>eing]. and maintain 
that Hc is Omniscient as to His being ; Living a$ ti» Hb bcing ; 
Almighty as to His being; but not through any knowledge, 
power, or lifc existing in Him as etemal attributes ; for know- 
lcdgc, power, and Ufe are part of His Esscncc. Otherwise, if 
they are to be looked upon as etcmal attributes qf thc Dcity 
(separate from His Esscncc), it would tcnd to the aOinnation 
of a multipUdty of etcmal entities. . . . They also maintain 
that the Word of God is created. and whcn created. is 
exprcsscd in lcttcrs and sounds. ... In Uke inanner they 
unanimously denied that wilhng, hcaring, and seeing are ideas 
suh&istent in the Divinc Bcing, though didcring as to the modes 
of thrir exLstcncc and tlicir metaphysical grounds." • " They 
dcny unanimously that God can bc bcheld in thc Dar-ut-Korar 
(in the Abode of Rest) with the corporeal sight. Thcy forbid 
thc describing of God by any quaUty bdonging to matcrial 
objects, either by way of direction, or location, or appeanmce, 
or body, or change, or cessation of action, or dissolution ; and 
thcy have explained thc passages of thc Koran in which cxpres- 
stons implying tliese qualitics have bcen used, by asscrting that 
thc cxpressions arc used figuratively and not Uterally. And this 
doctrine they call Tauhld. * assertion of Divine unity.' . .. 


•••TUe Mu iiurtlas c«lt(U them«Jvw." »*>-» Shahrtetim. A,kAb ul-*M 
•cj l tuuAii ’ pcoplc ot juitice aud imity. *ml »omctimee KadmUi. A* 
• mattrr UcC howcvrr, Uie derigiuiuon of K*d*n* wa» u*ver »}»pU«! bjr 
the Mu'Unla> to thcuu*lv« ; it wa* apptied by theu eocmie* to the rutrem* 
Mu UwiU» who maintaincd tbe doctnne ol Ta/mU, attd ^ 

trv the KAUnude Imlmi. They a»way* rcpudwtcd that detigiutton. and 
appUed It to the predetUnanan». who a»ett*d that God 1» the Cieator ot everjr 
human action. aialtristini admiu thi», and *>U • 
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Thcv also agrce in belicving tbat man is tlie creative cfficient 
o{ his actions, good and bad j*«Ji c > 'V* **•* 

and gets reward and punishmcnt in tlic future workl by mcrit 
for what he does ; and that no moral evil. or iniquity of action. 
<jr uubeUel, or dlsobediencc, can be relerred to God. bccausc. 
il He had caused unrighteousness to bc. He would be 
Himscll unrighteous y a»J I . . . They also 

unanimously mauitain that the AU-wise does only that which 
» bcneficiai and good ( jt ^i > r lUfi lfi J V and that a 
regard in the Ught of wisdom f U£* , i -j-e- w} (or the good 
o( humanity (> » incumbcnt upon Him. thotigh 
thcy differcd M to His bcing obligated to sccure the highest go<xl, 
and to bcstow grace ( /*** Jj j*-* u j). 

And this doctrine they caU the doctrine of ‘adl, or justice " 
They lurther hold that thcre is no etcmal law as regarris 
htiman actuuis; that tlie Divine ordinances which regulat.- 
thc conduct nf mcn are the result of growth ond dcvclopment ; 
tJiat God has commanded sutd (orbidden by a Iaw wliich grew 
graduaUy. At tlic same time. they say that he who wmhs 
righteousness merits rewards. and he who works evil desenrs 
punishment ; and this. tbcy say, is consonant witlt reason. 
The Mu*ta2ilas also say tliat all knowledge is attained througli 
reason. and must nccessarily bc so obtained. They hold that 
the cognition of good and evil is also witliin the province of 
rcason . that nothing is known to bc wrong or riglit imtU reason 
has enlightcncd us as to thc distinction . and that thanldulness 
£or the blessings of the Benelactor is roade obUgatory by reason. 
even belorc thc promulgation of any law on the subject. They 
maintain Ihat the knowledge of God is within tlie province ot 
rcason ; and. with the eJtception of HimseU. cverything else »s 
Uable to change or to suilcr extinction. '* They also maintaui 
that thc Almighty has scnt His Prophets to csplain to mankind 

His commandmenU_ Tliey differ among Uieroselves as to 

the question of the ImAmatc; some maintaining that it 
dcsccndctl by appointment, othcrs holding to thc tight of thc 
people to elect." Tlie Mu tarilas are, Uurelore, tlie direct 
antiUicses of Uic Si/dtias, for ‘‘ these and all other Ahl-us- 
Suunat hold that God does whatcver He pleases, for lle is thc 
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Sovweign Lord ol His dominioin». aiul wluilcver Hc wishcs 
Hc orders. .. and this is ‘adl (justice) according to thcm. 
According Ui the AU-ul-I'HxdI, what accords with Rcason and 
Wisdom only is justicc (‘adl), and thc doing ol acts for 
(or aocording to) thc good and wcll-being [of mankind), 
, ^>y*h Ujj* 1 The AM-ul-‘adl say that God has 
commandcd and lorbidden by ereatcd words. According to 
the .lW-«s-.S'(i«mi/ (the Silitias). aU tliat b obUgatory is known 
Irom hearsay (£+-) ; (secular) knowledgc only b attained by 
rcason ; Rcason cannot teU us what is good, or what is bad, 
or what b obligatory. The Ahl-ul-‘adl say (on the contrary) 
that all knowlcdgc comes through reason. 1 Tbcy relcrred 
that teim of tradition ‘ pre-destination ' to trial and dcliveranoe, 
adversity and prosperity. sickness and hcalih. dcath and Ule, 
and otlier doings ol God, exclusive of moral good and evil. 
virtue and vicc, regarding men as responsible for the latter, 
( jt*JI V USI ^ } , ,zS\ , ) 

and it b m the same sense that the whole comraunity ol thc 
Mu tarlla employ that term." 

Thus lar we havc givcn the views of the school as a body ; 
but thcre were certain opiniuns Iield by the promincnt doctors 
individuaUy, which. though not acccpted bcyond the immcdiate 
drclc of their particular disciples, are yet dcserving of notice. 
For exomple AbO-Hiuail Hamdin maintained that the Creator 
is knowing by virtue of knowledge, but that Hb knowledge b 
His Esscncc : powerhd by virtuc of power, but that His power 
is Hb Essencc ; living by virtue of life. but that Hb UIc b His 
Essence. w A vicw." says Shahrist 4 ni. " adopted from the 
PhUosophers," but reaUy taken from thc Mcdlnite school. He 
also attirmed that Iree will ( ULJi ) b an accident ( \j*j» 
additional to periection of dcvclnpmcnt and soundnes» 
(^O. Ibrahlm ibn Sayy&r an-Nazzain, “ a diligcnt student 
ol the books of the PhUosopheni," maintaineil " that without 
a revelation. inan is capable, by rcHection, of recognising the 
Creator, and of dbtinguishing between virtue and vicc , . . 
and tlmt the Doer of Kightcousness posscssed not the capadty 
to do wrong." Mu*ammar ibn Abbad as-Sulomi advanced 

1 StuUirisUni, p. 31. 
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the Platonic thcoty ol ” archct>T>cs.‘‘ He maintaincd that 
accidents are pcrmanent in tlw several specics <rf things to 
whidi thcy belong «»<1 that evcn* 

aecidrnt subsists in a subject. though its subsistence thcrem 
is only by virtue of some idca (in thc htnnan mind). Mu’ammar 
and his lollowrrs were in consequcnce of this doctrine callcd 
ldcalists AM Ali Molmmmwl ibn Abdnl 

Wahbab. known as Abd Ali al-Jubbai. maintaincd tbat action 
pertains to man m the way uf origination and hret productton . 
aml ascribcd to man moral good and evil. obcdiencc and dis- 
obcdience, in the way ol sovemgnty and prcrogatrve; and 
that Iree-wih ( > is a pre-requisitc to octron. ond a 

oower additlonal to bodily complctcness and soundness ot the 

STl'l Ma Mi Ijuwai,,!.- ■ 

„f the two sacred citiea). who howeeer. dtd oot c^ him KiU 
Mu UrJla. aud b grnerally elauned by IM uptoHm.o tK 
opposite doctrinc as belonglng lo their hody. Md thnt the 
,E ol abihty and Iree-wiil U somethtng wtoch reason and 
conwiuusncss disavow ; that to affirm an ahdity without an) 
sort ol edicacy U equivafcnt lo denying abdity altogether. and 
that to aff,tm some unintelligible inHuenee (ol .Mhty), rtgi 
constitutes u mUtt c aust, amounts to thc dental of any .pec»l 
inUuence, and that. inasnmch «s rondi/ums 
prinople of those who maintain them. ate 
tcrised as eaistmg or non-exUting (but m,Kt hc erp lainnd by 
reterence to thcir origin). actinn on tlie part of man (n*«"M 
«s an cnUting statel U to be attributcd really toJju owm aMity. 
—thoimh not in tlic way of origmaOon and crcatlon for hy 
rreation U meanl the rausing of somethmg lo con,e.nto bemf 
by supreme power wluel, was not precously • “ 

that action depends for iu exUteuce upon atuhty<■» mjrt- 
which itsell depends for ils exutence upon soroe othw omsft 
Its relation to that cause being the same as tbe relatKm o 
(liuman) action to (man s) ahUity. and so onc cause dejntnd, 
«pon anothcr untU tl>e eausa causans •*•*■*>• 

Creator of cause and of their opcrations. tho Absolute bcll- 
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5ufikdng. is rrocljcd. " This view.” adds Sdiahristani. was 
borrowed by Aini*l Ma'ili from the Philosophers of tlie tlieistic 
school, but hc prescntcd it in the garb of thc Kalam (scliolastic 
tlieology)." 1 , 

This is the general outline of the philosophical notions of the 
Mu'tazilas respccting some of the most buming questions wliich 
have agitated thc mind of man in every age and country. and 
have so frequcntly led to sanguinary strifes and Iratricidal 
wars both in thc East and in the West. 

As the asscrtors of divine Unity. shom of all antliropo- 
moiphic conceptions, and the advocates of moral responsibility, 
they naturally called themselves ash&b-ul-adl tea' 1 -tauhld, 
" upholdcrs of the unity and justice of God." and designated 
tlicir opponents Mushabbihas (" assimilators " or anthropo- 
morphbts). Ihey reasoned thus If sin cmanated from. or 
was creatcd by God. antl man was pre-ordaincd to commit it. 
the imjwsition of any penalty for its tommission would rnake 
the Creator an Unrighteous God.—which is inhdclity thus 
reastm and revelation botli tcll us that piety and sin. virtue 
and vice. evU and good. are tl»c product of human volition ; 
man has absolutc control ovcr his actions. though he has been 
told what is right and what is wrong. Eyil and good depend 
upon what ia just; for God’s creation is ruled by justice. 
Reason and jastice are thc guiding principles of human actions : 
and gencral usefulness and thc promotion of tlie happiness of 
mankind at largc. tlie chief criterion of right and wrong. Has 
not God Hunscll dedared that " tlic two Paths wcrc slu>wn to 
mankind for their own good ? Has He not Himseli caUed 
upon Uicrn to cxercise their understanding ? " Rationalists 
and Utilitarians, thcy bascd the loundations of thc moral luw 
on thc concordance of Rcason with positivc rcvelation. They 
walked in thc iootsteps of the Master and his immediate 
desccndanU. They uphdd the doctrinc of Evolution in 
rcgarding every law tliat regulates tlic mutual relations 
of man to man as the result and outcomc of a process 
of continuous dcvdopmcnt. In their idcas of the long 


Comp Juvraint’« view» wtth th<we ol Iba Rushd (A\tnoei) ShuhnrtSnl 
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antiquitv of man on earth. 1 they occupy a vantage grnund 
in rdation to the natural philosophers nf thc modem 
world. 

Mu‘ta£ilaism sprcad rapidly araong all tbc tliinking and 
cultured ciasses in every part of the Empire, and hnd i ng its 
way into Spain took posscssion of the Andalusian collegc* 
and academies. Mansdr and his immcdiate successors cn- 
couraged Rationalism. but made no open profession »>f the 
Mu‘tazihte doctrines. Mamfin, who descrves more justly than 
any othcr Asiatic sovcreign the title of ‘‘ Great." acknowledged 
his adhcsion to the Mu'taxilitc school; and hc and his brothcr 
Mu'tasim and nephew Wisik. cndeavoured to inlusc thc 
rationalistic spirit into thc whole Moslcm world. Undcr thetn 
Rationalism acquired a predominanec such as it has not gained 
pcrhaps even in modern times in European couutries. llie 
Ratiunalists preached in the mosques and lcctured in tlu* 
collegcs ; tliev bad the moulding of the charactcr of thc nation s 
youtii in their hands ; they wert the chief counscllore of the 
Caliphs. and it cannot be gainsaid that thcy uscd their inUucnce 
wisely. As profcssors, preachers. scicntisU, physicians, micrs, 
or prr>vincial govemors, they hclped in the growth and dcvelop- 
ment of the Saracenic nation. The rise of tlie Banl-Idris in 
Wcstcm Alrica. and the establishment of the Pitiinide powrr 
imparted a new life to Mu tazilaism after its glory had comc 
to an end in Asia. 

The question now naturaUy occurs to the mind, how is it 
that prcdestinarianism and the subjection ol Reason to blind 
authority, though discountenanced by thc Prophct and tbe 
Pliilosophers of his famUy, becamc finally prcdmninant in the 
speculations and practicc of the Moslem world. ? Beforc wc 
fumish an answer to this inquiry. lct us tracc thc dcvclopmcnt 
of anuther phose of tlie Moslein intcllect. Mu‘tazilaism has 
been, with considcrablc plausabUity. cotnpared to tlic scholastic 
philosophy of *he Middle Agcs in Europe. Scholastidsm is 
said to havc been tlie " movement of the intellect to jusUfy 
by reason *cvcral of the dogmas of tlie Faith." Mu'tazilaisni 
also directed its endeavours to establish a concordance bctwcen 

1 Tliey dcrtved thu ootion Irom • H*dU rrportcd trorn Ali, 
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Reason and positivc rcvelation. But tlicrc tlic parallcl cnds. 
In Uic Christian Churcli. tlic dognias requiring cxplanation 
and justiticatioii wcrc many. Tlte doctrinc of thc trinity i« 
unity. of the thrcc ** Natures " in onc, of original sin, of tran- 
sulwtantiation, all gavc risc to a certain intclicctual tension. 
The dogmas of the Church accordingly requircd somc sudi 
" solvcnt" as scholasticism bdorc scicncc and frce thought 
could find thcir way into Christendom. In lslam the casc 
was otherwise ; witli the exception of the unity of (iod— the 
doctrinc of Tauhtd, which was the foundation uf Mohammed’s 
Church—there was no dogma upon which insistcnce was placed 
in any such form as to compcl Reason to hold back its 
acccptance. The doctrine of " origin and retum mabJJ 
(l*f*) ond madd ( Jaa ). " coming (frora God) and retuming 
(to Him) ’ —and of the moral responsibility of man, was toundcd 
on thc conception of a Primal Cause—tbe Originator of all 
things That the Ego will not be entirely lost after it bas 
been set apart from its carthly habilimcnts. that it will exist as 
a seU-conscious entity alter the dissolution of thc body, U a 
nntiou which has been sharwl alike by the wise and the ignorant. 
Some few have dcnicd a future existence, but thc gencrality 
have believed in it, though all have di£fered as to the naturc of 
that existence. So also as regands moral responsibility, there 
is grcat divergence of opinion on tlie mode in which man shall 
dischargc the obligation; but there is little difference on the 
qucstlon that be is responsibic for thc use or misuse of his 
powm. On both thesc questions the words of tlie Teaclier 
allow thc grcatest latitude of judgment; so long as the original 
conceptkms were retained and accepted, Mohammcd's Church 
{lerraittcd the broadcst and most rationalistic vicw Hence it 
was that Islam passed at once from the Age of Reccptivity into 
the Agc of Activity, from tbc Agc of Faith into the Age of 
Reason, without auy sucli intermediate stage as was required 
in ChrUtianity. 

In thc Prophet’s time, as weli as undcr the Rdshidtn Caiiphs. 
no doubt, free indepcndcnt tnquiry was naturally, and perhaps 
nghtly, discouraged. But no questioning was avoidcd, no 
doubt was silcnced by the terror of authority. and if the tcachcr 
was unablc to answer the question. the inability was avowcd in 
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al) lmmility.* Mti‘tazilaism hnlds t1iereforv a dlstinctivc placr 
in the devclopmcnt of the human intellect. It bears an anal<>gy 
to Europcan scholasticisro, but in rcality it is akin in genius 
to modera rationalism. Scholastidsm worked under thc shadow 
of the Church. Mu‘tazilaisra worked in conjunction witli thc 
heads of the Church. Tltc rcal scholasticism of Islam came 
later. 

The cu]dvation of the physical sciences gave a new dircction 
to Saracenic genius. A body of thinkcrs sprang up, who 
received the generic name of HukamS (pl. of kaklm, a sdentist 
or philosoplier). whose mcthod of reasoning was analogous to 
that of modera science. They were mosUy Mu‘tazilas. but tlte 
conceptions of a few werc tinged by the philosophical notions 
of Aristotle and thc Neo-PIatonic school of Alexandria. Though 
bigotry and ignorance stigmatised thcm with tlie opprobnous 
epithets of inhdel and heredc. lmtorical vcrity must admit tliai 
tliey did not exdude themseWes frorn Islarn. nor advancc any 
thcory for which they werc unable to iind a warrant in thc 
sayings of the Founder of the Faith or his immediatr 
desccndants. 

Tlic doctrine of evolution and progressivc development to 
which these philosophers adliered most strongly has bcen 
propounded in dear terms by one of tlieir prominent repre- 
sentauves. the famons Al-Hazen Tlie philosophical ootions 
on this subject may bc summarised thus " In the rcgion of 
existing mattcr, Uie mineral kingdom comes lowcst, then 
comes Uic vcgetablc kingdom. Uicn the animal. and hnally thc 
human bcing. Bv his body he bdongs to the material world. 
but by his soul he appertains to the spiritual or immatcrial. 
Above him arc only Uie purely spiritual bcings,—the angcb. 4 — 
above whom only is God; tlius thc lowest is combined by a 
chain of progress to the highcst. But the hmnan soul pcr- 
petually strives to cast off the bonds of matter. and. becoming 
free, it soars upwards again to God. from whom it emanated. 
And thcse nutions found cxpression latcr in the Masrnm ol 
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MouIAna JalM «d-din. whosc " orthodoxy *' can lurdly bc 
qucstioncd,— 
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•• Dying from the inorpmle we J«ve1opcd Into the «itUU» tuiiKdom. 
Ot-ing Irom thc vc*etablc wr> ro*c to the animal And Ir» vin* the «nlmal wc 
brcatne mrn. Then wb»t Ie»r that death wih lower u» t The next tranntioo 
wtU m»k* ni angrji From antteU we »h»U rise and betome what no mind 
cid eoncdve . wc ehall rocrge in lnhnity a» tn the begmning Have we not 
becn luld.' AUoltts wUlreturn unto Him * ? " 

The greatest of the philosophers were ai-Kindi. al-Faribi. 
Ibn-Slna, Ibn-B4ja, Ibn-Tufail. and Ibn-Ruslid. 1 

Al-Kindi * (Ab& Yusul Ya'ktib ibn Ish4k), sumamed the 
PhUosophcr par exctUtn(t, was a descendant of tlie illustrious 
(amily of Kinda. and counted aniong his ancestoni sevcral of 
the princcs of Arabia. His fathcr. Isliiik bin as-Sabboh, was 
tbc govcraor of Kufa under al-Mahdi, al-Hidi, and Hilriin. 
Al-Kindi. who prosecutcd his studics at Basra antl Bagdad. 
rendcrcd ltimself famous undcr the Caliphs M.imun and 
Mu*tasim by tlie versatility of liis genius and the profoundness 
of his knowlcdgc. He wrote ou philosophy, mathematics. 


Sulatm&n Mobammed »l Mult«Jda»i. aU i»m4tn x ** n , M<**mm«} 
N.*hAp<u-1. AbC ZwJ Alimed btn S*ha »1 Balkhl, AbC Muhinb nl ltaan Inn 
Sohl hin Muhinb ») Ktttny. Ahmed bln Tavveb »|-SMT»hhij'. Talhi btn 
Mohammcd al Naliy. AbO HimU Ahmed bin Mohamined »1 Sahiri. J» b« 
All al-Waalr, AbO All Ahmed bkn Muskuy». Abi Z»k »rto T ahy » Un Adl 
»1Zum»iri. Abu l Hiuan al- Autn " ‘ * “ ‘* “ 
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astmnomy, nipdicme, politics. music, etc. Vcrscd ui thr 
languagcs >•( thc Grceks, the Persians, and tlic Indians, 
thornnglily acquaintcd yrith tlicir scienre* and ptiilosnpliy, hc 
was sclccted by Mimun for thc work of tnuislating Aristotlc 
and other Greek writers into Arabic. " Cardan," says Munk. 
4 ‘ placcs hiro among the twclvc gcniuw-s of the hrst ordcr who 
had appcared in tlie worid up to thc sbctecnth century.*’ 

Abil Nasr F 6 r&bi (Abd Nasr Moliammwl bin Mohammed 
Turkh&n al-F&rdbi), st> caUed fmm his native eity oi FSrab in 
Transoxiana, was a distinguished physician, mathcmatician. 
and philosopher. He is regarded as the most Icamcd and 
subtle of the commentators of Aristotle. He enjoyed the 
patronage of Saif ud-dowla Ali bm Hamdan, Prince of Aleppo. 
and died at Damascus in the month of Rajab 339 A.ll 
December (950 A.C.). Among tiis various works soroc may be 
mentioncd Jierc to show tlic tendency of tlie Arab mind in that 
prolific age. In thc EntycU>p<tdia 0/ Science (IhsJ ul-nlum) 
he gives a general revicw of ail thc scicnces. A Latin epitome 
of this work givcs an idea of the rangc over whicii it cxtcnds, 
being divided into five parts dcaling with thc diderent branchcs 
of science, viz. language, logic, mathcmatics, natural sciences, 
and political and social economy. Anotlier celebratcd work 
of Faribi, largcly utiliscd by Roger Bacon and Albertus 
Magnus. was his commentary on Aristotlc's Organon. His 
Ttndency of ikt Philoiophiti of Plato and AriUolU, his treatise 
on cthics, entitled as-Strat ul-Fatili, and anotlier on politics. 
rallcd as-Siydsat ul-Mcdtneyya, whidi forms part of a largcr 
and more comprehensive work bcaring the name of Mab&di- 
Ml-Moujudii, show the vcrsatile character of his intdlcct. 
Bcsidcs philusophy and tnedicinc. Kirabi culttvated music. 
whidi lic clcvated tnto a sdencc. He wrote several treatiscs 
lioth on thc thcory and the art of music. as well os the rmmu- 
(acture uf musical instnunents. In onc lie compared thc 
systems of music among the ancients with that in voguc m 
Iris own timc. Abu’l Kasim Kindcrski, no rnean judge, placcs 
F&ribi on a level with his great successor, Ibn-Sina.* 

■ Sw> *bo th« ‘(/yOm-td (Dwterki * td p. jj). wh«t he «UblUS" 

bjr tlcdur tiv* rcajomng that Crration i» th« worlt ol a Suprctn* lotrillg«w*. 
antl that uothltuj Xn the unlynte U (ottultouj ot aoddeotal 
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Of lbn-S!na 1 have already spnkm aj, a physirian Aa a 
philosopher he oerupies a position Ijardly inlerior to tliat of 
thc grcat Stagyritc. He was onqncstionably the master-spirit 
of his agc. and in spite of the opposition raised against him by 
fanaticism and self-interest. he Icft his impress in undjing 
characters on the thoughts of succeeding ages. His voluminous 
works testify to tbe extniordinary aetivity of his mind.* Hc 
systematised Aristotclian pltilosophy. and Allcd " the void 
bctween God and man ” in AristoUe's fragmcntary psychology 
by the doctrine of the intclligence of the spheres cnnceived 
aJter a scientibc method. The great object of thc Arabian 
philosophcrs was to fumish the world with a complete theory 
nf the unity of the Cosmos which would satisfy. not the mind 
only. but also thc religious sense. And accordingly tbey 
rndeavoured to reconcilc the cthical and spiritual with the 
plulosopbical sidc of scicnce. Hcncc thc dcvelopment o{ the 
theory of the two inteUects—thc passivc Keason. or Abstract 
Soul. in contact with material forms, and subject through 
them to change and deaUi; and the Active Reason (Aki-i- 
fa‘dt). convcrsant with thc immutable. and so rcmaming un- 
r.hangcd in itscll. By patient disciplinc of the lican and soul 
mon can elevate liimsel/ to conjunction wiU> this Higher 
Rcason. But the discipline needcd was as rauch moral and 
spiritual as intcllcctual. Ibn-S!na representcd Uiese idcas in 
the highest degree. Hc was the truest and most faithful 
exponent of the philosopliical aspirations of his time. " For 
ethical eamestncss it would be hard to tind anything more 
impressive than the teaching of Ariccnna." A severely logical 
treatment of his subjects is the distinctive character of his 
writings. His main cndeavour was directcd towards the 
dcmonstration of the theory that Uicrc cxistcd an tntimatc 
connexion betwcen thc human Soul and the Primary Absolute 
Cause—a conception which is traced in cvcry Une of Jalil 
ud-dln Khmi 

Shahristani gh*es a bricf but exhausUve sketch of Ibn-Sinas 
views, cuUed. as he says. Irom his variou» books. After 
dcscribing lbn-Sina‘s treatment of the sciences, logic, and other 

1 Hi» two creatMt wmks un plilloiophy an4 «cirtict. Ihe Slifi and ttie 
sttll nut intact. 
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cognate subjccts. ShahristAni states that the Philosophcr 
discusscd metaphj-sics ttnder tcu tlieses : undcr the hrst hw, 
hc deals with tlie origin of knowledge, experimentation, induc- 
tion, and dcduction ; roatter and loncc ; the rclation of causc 
and effcct; the primary and accidrntaJ, universals and 
particulars, Under thc sbtth and seventh he demonstraUN 
that the Primal Cause—thc being whose existcnce is necessan' 
by virtuc of his Esscnce—ts one and Absolute. Under the 
eighth and ninth lte dcals witb the unity of the Cosmos, tlic 
relation of human souls to tlic Primal Causc and thc Activc 
Intellect. thc ftrst created. And lastly, he discusscs the con- 
ception of futun: cxistcncc, thc doctrinc of " Retum ‘ ( ). 

He proclaims the individual permanencc of the hutnan soul, 
and argucs that it will rctain its individuality alterits scparation 
from the corporeal body; but that the i>leasurc ond pain of 
the future existence will be purely spiritual, di?pcnding on the 
use or misusc by man of his mental, moral and phyacal powcr» 
to attain thc Pcricction. He argues undcr the last liend tlte 
necessity for mankind of proplictism. The Prophet expounds 
to mcn the Divinc laws, explain* to thcm the ethical dcmands 
of God and Humanity in parables comprehcnsible to common 
foik. which appcal to and «ttle their hcarts. Thc Prophct 
dissuadcs from jealousy, rancour, and misdccds; lays thc 
foundations of social and moral developmcnt, and is God's 
vcritablc messcnger on carth. 

Abu Bakr Mohammed ibn Yahya, sunmmed Ibn-ul-Sdy 
popularly callcd Ibn-Baja. oorrupted bv the Europcon 
scholiasts into Avenpace. is one ni thc most celcbratcd philo- 
sophers among the Arabs iif Spain. Hc was not only « 
distmguished physician, mathcmatirian. and astronomcr. l>ut 
nlm a musician of the 6rst rank. Hc was bom at Soragossa 
towards the cnd of tlie clevcnth century of the Giristian era. 
and in m8 A.c. wc lind him mentioned as residing in Serille 
He aiterwards procccdcd to Africa, whcre lic occupied a bigb 
position undcr tl>c Almoravides. He died al Fcx in 1138 A.C. 
Several of his works have come down to us in thcir entirety 
ond show the frce rangc of the Muslctn intcllcct in tliosc 
<hiys. 

Ibn-Tufail (Abu Iiakr Mohamined ibn Abdul Malik ibn* 
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Tulail al-Kaisi) was b<>m in tiic bcginnbig of the twrlith centnry 
a t C,audix (WAdi-uh), a sinall city of Andalusia, in tlie provincc 
ot Granada. He was cclcbratcd as a physician. raatlicmatician. 
philosophcr, and poct, and was held in gnrat cstccm at thc court 
of thc first two soveu*igns of tlic Aimohade dynasty. Frora 
1163 to 1184 hc Altcd thc ofhce of vizicr and physician to Abu 
Ya kiib Yusuf, the sccond Almohadc king. lbn-Tiifail died 
in Morocco in 1185 A-C. IIc bdongcd to the contcmplative 
scliool ol Arab philosophy uhich was dcsignated hkrik 1. 
an offahoot ol ancient Nco-Platoni&m. and akin in its 
aspirations to modem mystirism. His contcmpiativc philo- 
sophy is not loiradcd on mystical cxaltation, but on a 
mcthod in which intuition is eombincd uith reasoning. 
His famous work. calkd Hayy ibn Yakidn, rcprescnLs the 
gradual and successive dcvclopment of intclligcnce and thc 
jwwcr of pcrception in a pcrson wliolly unassisted by outside 
instructkm. 1 ^ 

Ibn-Rushd or Avem)cs (Abu l Walld Mohammed ibn Ahmcd) 
uas bom in 520 a.h. (1126 a.C.) at Cordova. whcrc his lanuly 
had for a long time occupied a prominent position. His grand- 
iathcr was the K 4 zi ul-Kuiit of aU Andalusia undcr the 
Almoravides. Ibn-Rushd was a jurisconsult of thc first rank, 
but he applicd liimseU mainly to medicinc, mathcmatics, and 
phUosophy. Introduced to Abu Ya krtb Yusuf by Ibn-Tufail. 
he was reccived witii great favour by tliat sovcreign. In 
1169-1170 we find him holdmg the ofiicc of KAzi of Scsillc. 
and in 1182 of Cordova. For a few years aftcr tlic acccssion 
nf Ya‘kiib al-Mansiir to tlic thronc of thc Almoliades. Ibn- 
Kushd cnjoyed the consideration and cstccm cd tliat monarch, 
but whe.11 thc pent-up Bcrber lanatirism burst fortii hc was 
thc ftrst to faU a victim to thc fury of thc lawyers and Mullahs 
wJiom he had oHcudcd by hls philosuphical writings. and who 
wcre jcalons of his genius and lus leaming. Ibn-Rushd was 
without question onc of the greatest sdiolars and pfiUosop!iers 
the Arab world has produccil, and " ouc of thc profoundest 
commcntatnrs." si>*s Munk. " «f Aristotle’s works." lbn- 
Rushd lield tliat thc highcst cffort o! man Ought to be directed 
lowards the attainmcnt of pericctinn, that u. a complcte 
»Sce Appeni!tx III. 
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spirit af tlic theologians ; a pharisaical cpicureajiism liad takcn 
posscssion of Uk* rich, and an ignorant tanatirisrn of thc poor; 
the gloom of night was fast thickening, and Islirn was drifting 
into tlic condition into which ccclcsiasticism had led Chris- 
tionity. It wa» at this epoch of travail and sorrow for all 
lovcrs of trnth that a small body of thinkcrs formcd thcmsclvcs 
into a Brotherhood to keep alivc thc lamp of knowlcdgc among 
thc Moslcms, to introducc a more hcaithy tonc among tbc 
peoplc, to arrest the downward coursc of thc Moslcms towanls 
ignorancc and lanatidsm, in fact, to save the social fabric from 
utter ruin. Thcy called thcrasch es the " Brothere of Ihirity," 
lkhxrdn-us-Safd. The socicty of the " Pure Brcthrcn " was 
established in Basra, which still heid rank in thc fast- 
dwindling Caliphate as the second city of thc entpire, the home 
of rationalism and intcllcctual activity. To tliis “ Brothcr- 
hood ” none but men of unsullied character and thc purcst 
morals were admitted : the passport for admission into the 
select rircle was devotion to the cause of knowledgc and 
humanity. Tbcre was nothing exclusive or esoteric in tlicir 
spirit; though, from the necessitics of thcir situation, and 
working imder a rigid tlieological and political dcspotism, tlieir 
movcmcnts were cnshrouded in some dcgrce of mystery. Thcy 
met together quictly and unobtrusively in thc rcsidcncc of the 
head of the soriety, who borc thc name of Zaid tlic son of 
Rif4'a, and discussed pliilosophical and etliical subjccts with o 
catholicity of spirit and breadtb of views ciifricn.lt to rival evcn 
in modem timcs. Thcy formed branchcs in every rity of liic 
CaUphate, wlicrevcr, in fact, thcy could fmd a body of thought- 
ful mcn, willing and quaUficd to work according to thcir 
sricntific mcthml This philanthropic and scientiUc movement 
was lcd by five men, who, with Zaid, wcre tlie lifc and soul of 
thc " Brotlierhood." Their system was cdectic in the higbcst 
and truest sense of thc word. Tlicy contemncd no field of 
thought; they " culled Aowers from every meadow." In 
spitc of thc mysticism which slightly tinged their philosophical 
conceptions, tlieir views on social and poUtical problems werc 
highly practical and intcnscly liumanc. As tlic rcsult of thcir 
labours, tlicy gavc to thc worid a gcneral ttsumi of tiic know- 
ledge of tlie timc in scparate treatises. which wcrc collectively 
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known as thc Ratiil l -i-lkhir&n-us-Safd wa-KhuUdn-ul-Wafd, 
“ Tmcts of the Brothers of Purity and Pricnds of Sincerity ” ; 
or, shortjy. Rasdil-i-lkhudn-ui-Safd .* Thcse risdlat range over 
e\txy snbject of human study—mathcmatics. induding astro- 
nomy, physkal geography. music, and mechanics; physics, 
induding chenustry. meteorology. and gcology; biology. 
phvsiology, aoology, botany, logic. grammar, metaphysics, 
ethics, the doctrine of a luture life. Thcy form, in fact, a 
popular rncydopardia of all the scicnces and pliilosophy thcn 
extant. Thc theory of these evolutionists of thc tenth ccntury 
as to the development of animal nrganism raay br 1 comparcd 
with advantage with that cntcrtaincd in present times. But 
I am not concemcd «o much with thc scicntihc and intollertual 
side of their writings as with the cthical and moral. The etliics 
of Uic " Pure Brethren ” are foundcd on sclf-study and the 
purihcation or abstraction of buman thought from all impurity. 
Moral cndowments arr priretl abovc intellectual gifts ; and 
the strength of soul foundcd upon paticnt sclf-disdplinc and 
sclf-control b rcgardcd as thc highest «>f virtucs.* " Paith 
without work, knowing without doing, were vain." Putience 
and forbearance, mildness and Ioving gentlcness, juaticc, mercy, 
and truth, the sublimity of virtuc, the sacrihce of self for others. 
arc taught in cvery linc ; cant, hypocrisy, and dcccit, cnvy and 
pridc, tyranny and falsehood, are reprobatcd in evcry page: 
and the whole is per\Tidcd by a purity of scntimcnt, a fcrvtnt 
lovc of liumanity, an eamesi faith in the progress of man, a 
universal charity, rmbracing cven thc brutc crration in its 
MiL 4 \Vliut can he morc hcautiful, more truly hunuine, tlian 
the disputation bctwccn the " animals and mankind " ? Thcir 
cthics fonn the foundution of all later wnrks* Their religious 
tdea was idcntical with that of Farabi and Ibn Slna,— the 
univcrsc was an cmanation from God, but not dircctly; tlic 
Primal Absolute Causc creatcd Rcason, or thc Activc Intcl- 

1 Ptonl ot HUAIa. » tract. • chaptri. a mooogrnph. 

* PuMUhtd in 4 voix , at Bombuy. ia IJ 05 A.W-. by H»ji Nhr ud-din. 

• Sce Utt thlnl Rttila. vol iv. 

• See the loarth Rudla. vol, lv. 

* Surh u the AhMAk-t-NAtin ol NmIi ud-din ThaJ, the AkkUk-i-JMAIi, 
uad the AkklAk i-Mmkttnl ol Huuin Wlii Ki*tiifi 
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identtftcatinn witb the Active Universal Intcllect; that tbis 
perlectinn can nnly be attained by study aiul speculation, ami 
abandoninc all tho desires whkh bek>Qg to thc infcrior lacultics 
of the soul, and espcdally to thc scnscs,—but not by mcre 
sterilc mcditation. IIc also hcld tluU prophetic revelation* 
wcrc necessar>’ lor spreading among mankind thc etcmal 
vcritics prodaimcd equally by religion and philosophy; that 
rdtgion itsell directs their search by mcans of «dcnce ; that it 
tcachcs imths in a popular manuer compnehcnsiblc to all 
pcoplc : that philosopliy alone is capablo of seiring thc truc 
ndigimts doc.trines by mrans of intcrpretation ; but the ignorant 
apprdiend only tlic literal mcaning. On tlie question of prc 
destmation he hdd that man was nrither thc absolute masler 
of his actions nor bound by fixed immutable decrecs. But the 
truth, says Ibn-Rushd. lics in thc middie, cr" /^' 

words used by the Patimidc Imams. ond explained by them 
somewhat similariy. Our actions depend partly on our owti 
Irce will and partly on causes outsidc us. Wc are Irec to wish 
and to act in a partkular manncr; but our will is always 
restraincd and dctermincd by cxterior causcs. Tlicse causcs 
spring from the gencral laws of uaturr ; God alone ltnows thcir 
sequcncc. It is this which. in the language of theology. is 
called Kazd and Kadar. Ibn-Rushd'f. political theorica wcre 
directed against human tyranny in cvery shape. Hc regankd 
thc Arab rcpublic undcr tlic Rashidln Caliplis as thc modcl 
goYemmont in wliich was realised the dream of Plat<» 
Hu Awiyah. he says. in cstahllshing the Ommcyyade autocracy. 
oYcrthrew tliis ideal. and opencd the door to all disasters. 
Ibn-Rushd considcred womcn to be equnl in cvcry respect to 
men. and chtimed for thcro cqual capadty—in war. in phil<>- 
sophy, in science. IIc dtes Uic cxample of the fetnale wamots 
of Arabia. Alrica. and Grcccc ; and rcfers to Uidr supenont> 
in music tn suppoit of hb contenUon. Uiat. if womcn were 
placcd in the same position as men, and rcceivcd the same 
rducation, thcy wouhl bccome thc cqtmls of their husbands an 
brothcrs in all thc sclonces and arts; and hc ascribes thcir 
inferiority to tlic uarrow livcs they lcad. 

In Ibn-Rushd Arabian plulosophy rcached its apogce. 
ccniurirs divide him from thc Prophct. WiUiin thesc centunes 
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tlic Arab intcllcct had broadencd in every diwction. Mcn like 
Ibn-Slnaiuid lbn*Rushd thought with tlie nccuimilatcd wealth 
of agc« ou all tbe raost important questions which occupy 
human attention in modem times. and lormnlatcd their ideas, 
littlc diffcrcnt from thosc bcld by thc most advanccd scicntists 
of thc present day. with logical precision All these tliinkers 
clnimed to be Moslcms. and wcrc recogniscd as such by tlie best 
minds of their timcs. Ibn-SIna repudiated with indignation 
aud contempt the charge of inhdelity lcvelled against him by 
fanatics or ene.mies jcalous of bis fame ; and onc of tbc greatest 
mystical pocts of Islam, Sanal, whosc orthodoxy, though 
doubted by his pcrsonal focs. is no longcr questioncd. lias 
emborlicd his veneration for " Ali Slna *' in an iramortal 
poem. 1 

Ibn-Rushd wrote on thc concord of rcligion with philosophy ; 
and one of his intimate friends, Abd ul-Kablr. a highly religiou» 
pcrson. dcscribed bim as one anxious to establish a harmony 
between rcligion and philosophy.* Al-Ansari and Abd ul- 
Walld speak of Ibn-Rushd as sinccrely attached to lsl 4 m ; 
and his latest biograplier says: " Tliere is nothing to prevcnt 
our supposing tliat Ibn-Rushd was a sincere belicver in 
IsUmism. espedally when we cnnsidcr how little irrational 
thc supcrnatural element in the esscntial dogmas ol tiiis 
religion b. and how dosely this religion approaches thc pureat 
Deism.” • 

The dose of the tcnth century was full of thc darkcst omens 
for rationalism and sdence. Tlic star of the son of Slna had 
not yct riscn on the horizon ; but masters like Kindi and 
Far&bi had appeared and departcd after shcdding an abiding 
lustre cin the Saraccnic racr. Patristicisin was triumphant in 
evcry quartcr which owned tlic temporal or siiiritual sway ol 
the Abbasides; thc collcge of jurists had placed under tlic 
ban of heresy tlie rationalists and philosophers who had madc 
thc name of Moslcms glorious in thc annals of thc world; a 
hcartless, illibcral. and persecuting formalism dominatcd the 

* Sc« Ar>j'Oiu)i\ III. 

* In the iMiUW. « 1 . pubtiUwd in Munlch. 1859). whid» I* 

«uj to lmv« bccn wnttou iu a u 575 tor the Almoluulc «ovcmgn Ytnnl thn 
TUhltn. he «t»hU»h» thi» concoidaiico 

* Kenan, Ar*rro*s rl Artrroum. p. 165. 
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spirit of thc thoologians : a pharisaical epicureanism lud tnken 
posscssion «f thc rid», and an ignorant tanatirism of thtr poor; 
the gloom of night was fast tliickcning. and Islhn was drilting 
into thc condition into which ecdesiastidsm had led Chriy 
tianity. It was at this cpoch of travail and soitow for all 
lovcrs of truth tliat a small body of thinkers formed thcmsd\cs 
iuto a Brothcrhood to kecp alivc the lamp ol knowlcdge among 
the Moslcms, to introducc a morc healthy tone omong thc 
peoplc. to arrcst the downward coursc of thc Moslems towards 
ignorance and fanaticism. in fact, to save thc social fabric from 
uttcr niin. Tbey callcd thcmsehcs the " Brotliers of Purity." 
Ikhuun-us-Su/a Thc society of thc " Pure Brcthren " was 
cstablished in Basra, which stili held rank in the fast- 
dwindling Caliphate as the second aty of the cmpire. thc homc 
of rationalism and intellcctual activity. To this " Brothcr- 
hood " none but men of unsullicd charactcr and tbe purest 
morals wcre admitted ; the passport for admission into tlic 
sclcct circle was devotion to thc causc of knowlcdgc and 
hunuuiity. There was nothing cxclusive or cMiteric in Uirir 
spirit; though. from the nccessities of their situation. and 
working undcr a rigid theological and political despotism, their 
movemcnta werc cnshrouded in somo degrce of mystcry Thcy 
mct togethcr quietly and unobtrusivdy in the residcnce of tlje 
head of the society, who borc thc name of Zaid thc son ol 
Rifi'a, and disoissed pliUosophical and cthical subjccts with a 
catholicity oi spirit and brcadth of vicws diiTicult to rival evcn 
in modem timcs. Tlicy lomred branchcs in every city of tbc 
Caliphatc. wherever. in fact, they could &nd a body of thmtght- 
ful mcn, willing and qualificd to work according to ihcir 
sdentihc method. This philanthropic and scicntUic movemcnt 
was led by five racn, who, with Zaid, werc the Iifc and soui oi 
the " Brotlierhood." Their systcm was cckctic in tlic liighrst 
and truest sense of U»e word. They contcmncd no fidd ol 
thought; thcy " culled Aowers from evcry meadow.” In 
spite of thc mysticism which slightly tingcd tljcir philosophical 
conceptions, tlicir vicws on social and politicaJ problems werr 
liighly practical and inlcnsely humane. As the result of thrir 
labours, thcy gavc to thc world a gencral rdsumi of the know- 
lcdgc of thc timc in scparatc trcatises, which were coIIectivdy 
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known as the RasAil '-i-Ikhican-ui-Sa/d tca-KhuIJdn-ul-Wa/d, 
“ Trarts of the Brothers of Pnrity and Fricnds of Sincerity “ : 
or. shortly. Ras&il-i-Ikhudn-m-Sa/A . 1 Tlirie risdlat ninge over 
CNtry subject of human study—mathematics, inrluding astro- 
nomy, physical geography, music, and mechanics; physics. 
induding chcmistry. metcorology, and gcology: biology, 
physiology, zoology. botany. kigic, grammar. mctaphracs. 
cthics. tbc doctrine of a iuture lifc. Tbcy form, in fact, a 
popular cncycJopaedia of all the scicnccs aml philosophy thcn 
cstant Thc thĕory of these evo!utionists of the tcnth ccnlury 
as to the dcvdopmenl of animal urganism may be comparcd 
>vitli advantage with that entertained in present times. But 
I am not concemed so much with the scientihr and iutellcctiial 
side of their writings as with tbe ethical and moral. TTie ethics 
of the “ Pure Bretlircn " arc foundcd on sell-study and the 
puriiication or abstraction of human thought frorn all impurity. 
Moral endowroents are prizcd above intellectual gifts; and 
thc strength of soul founded upon paticnt sclf-disripline and 
5elf-<ontn>l is regarded as the liighest of virtucs.* " Faith 
without work. knowing without doing, were vain.“ Paticnce 
and forbearance. mildness and loving grntlcness, justice. mercy. 
and tmth, the suhlimity of virtuc, the sacrihce of self for others, 
are taught in every linc : cant. hjpocrisy. and deccit. envy ond 
pridc, tyranny and falsehood. arc rcprobatcd in every page; 
and tbc whole is pervadcd by a pority of senttment, a fervent 
|ovc of humanity, an camcst faith in the progress of man, a 
univcrsal charity, cmbracing even thc brute crcation in its 
fold. 4 WTiat can be morc bcautllul. more truly humane, than 
tlic disputation betwccn the " animals and mankind “ ? Their 
nthics fomi thc foundation of all later works * Tlieir rcligious 
idea was identical with that of Parabi and Ibn Slna,—thc 
univcrse was an emanation from God. but not dircctly : thc 
P rimaT Absolutc Cause creatcd Kcason, or thc Activc Intcl* 

* Plurml ol RitJUa. a tract, a chapter. a mcmograph 

* Pabbihed in 4 voU., at Bomhay, In 1305 » u , by Hajl Nftr ud-dln 

* See the thttd RuJUa, vot iv. 

* Scc tho tcmrth RiUI», vo». Iv 

* Surh m th* AkMk i-SIUtrt ot Ksuir «d din Tdu. ihc AkklM k-JAUUt, 
atul Iha AkkUk t Makuut ul ItuNun WAii Kiihth 
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ligcncc : and Irotn this proceedcd the tlic Abstrart 

Soul. Irora which sprang primar> r raattcr, the protoplasm ol all 
materiai entitics ; Uic Active Intclligence moulded this primary 
raattcr. and madc it capablc o! taking shapes and lorms. and 
sct it in motion, whcncc were formed tlic sphcres and thc 
plancts. Thcir raorality is fmmdcd on this vcry conception of 
the Primal Absolutc Causc being conncctcd by an unbroken 
chain with thc lowcst of His creation ; for tiw Abstract Soul 
indiudualiscd in humanity is alwajra struggling to attain by 
puritv of lifc, sdf-discipline. intelicctual study. thc goal <>l 
Pericction,—to get back to thc source from which it etnanated 
This is Ma'dd ; this is the " Retum " which the Prophet taught: 
this is tiic rest and pcacc inculcatcd in the Scripture. It was 
thus that the " Pure Brethren *' taught. Whatcver wc may 
think of their psychology thcre b no dcnying tlut thcir morality 
was of tlie purcst, thcir cthics of the highest Ihat can bc con- 
cdved. standing on a diilcrcnt planc from those of tlic thco- 
logians who induced thc bigot Mustanjid to burn thcii 
encyclopadia in Bagdad, beforc Bagdad itself was bumt by thc 
Mongol». 

Aristoteiian phikwophy. wliicli was toundcd on obscrvatiou 
and expericnce," was. howcver. morc akin to the Saracenic 
genius and thc positive bent of tlic Arab mind. Aristotclian 
logic and metaphysics naturally excrcised a great induencc on 
thc conccptions of Arab scientists and scholar». Neo-Platonism 
based on intuition and a certain vague and mystical contempla- 
tion, did not takc root among the Arabs until it was raadr 
popular by the writings of the unfortunatc SluhSb ud-dln 
Sulirwardi. Thc Aristotclian cnnception of thc Pirst Causc 
pcrvadcs accordingly many of thc pliilosophicai and mcta- 
phvsical writings of this period. And it was in conscqucncc uf 
the inAucuce cxerdsed by thc Stagyrite thot a section of Arah 
tliinkcrs tendcd towards a bolicf in the etemity of raatter. 
Tliese mcn reccivcd the name of Dahris (from dahr. or naturt). 
" Tht* lundamental idca of thcse philosoplicre." says Krcnirr. 
" was tiie sarac as has gaincd ground, in modcm timcs, owing 
to the cxtcnsion of natural science." But thcy were not, as 
their encinics called them, alheisis. Atheiwn is thc ncgation 
of a powcr or Cause beyond and outside the visible and inateriaJ 
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w-orld. Tljcse phiiosophers affirmcd no sucb tliing ; they only 
hdd that it was impossible to predicate of the Causa Causans 
any attribulc whatsocvcr. or to rxplain the mode in which He 
works on the uniyersc. Tliey were. m fact, the erponents of 
thr doctrine cd ta‘l(l nr agnosticlsm. 

It appears clcar. thcrclorc. that the Islim of Moliammcd 
contains nothing wliich in itsell bars progress or the intellectual 
devdopment of humanity. How is it, tlien, that, since the 
tweilth ccntury of the Christian era, philosophy has almost 
died out among the followers of Isiam and an anti-rationalistic 
patristicism has taken possession of the bulk of the people ? 
IIow is it that predestinarianism, though only ane pbase of thc 
Koranic teachings. has bccomc thc prcdominant crecd of a 
Iargt number of Moslcms ? As regards the supposed «xtinctwn 
arnong thctn of pliilosopliy, I slumld like to call attention to the 
rcvival oi Aoictnnism undcr the Saiawi sovereigns of Persia 
to show that ratiorudism and fnce-thought are not yet dcad in 
Islim. But the questions which 1 have lormulatcd apply lo 
thc gcncral body of Moslems. and I propose to cxplain the 
causcs which havc lcd to this result. 

Belore thc Abbaside Mutawakkil s accrssion to the throne, 
Isl&m prescntcd a spcctaclc similar to that of Christendom m 
the sevcnteenth and eighteenth ccnturies. It was divided into 
two camps, one oi Authority. the othcr of Rcason ; thc one 
advocated the guidance of humanity in matters, natural as wcll 
as supcmatural, by prccedent, pure and simple ; thc otlier, by 
liuman judgmcnt tempcred so far as practicablc by precedent. 
Bctwccn these two parties tlie diffcrence was irreconcilable. 
Tlic first was corapose<l cliieily of thc lawyers—a class of pcoplc 
wbo have lieen rtgarded in every age and country, and not 
always without rcason, as narTow-minded, self-opinionatcd. and 
cxtremely jealous of thcir intcrests as a body. To tliem wcre 
joincd the ignorant populace. " TIic creed of ttic bishop is tlic 
creed of the grocer. But Ihc plulosophy of that groccr is 
in no sense thc jiliilosophy of a prtdessor. Tliereforc it is 
that the hisliop will bc revcred wherc thc profesaor will bc 
stoned. Intclkct is that which man claims as spcciaUy hts 
own; it is thc onc iimiting distinction. and thus the 
multitude. so tolerant oi thc claims of an aristocracy of birth 
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or o{ wealth, 15 uncasy undor thc daims of an aristocracy of 
intclligencc " 1 

Aa I have had occasion to mention in a prevkms chaptei, 
most of the logal dedsions pronounccd by the Prophet wrre 
called lortlt by tlie passing nccessities of a primitivc and anchak' 
Rociety. After him thc CaUph Ali was the cxpositor ol the ncw 
Faith. In thc Koian thcse lcgal doctrines wcrc cxtremely few 
and adaptablc to any circumstancc or time. and. during the 
reigns of the Rashidin Caliplis, wcre expoundcd cl»iefly bv Ali 
and his disciple Ibn Abb&s. 

Upon their death. thc men who had attendcd their lccturc- 4 
or listened to their judgmcnls opened classes of jurisprudencc 
on thcir own account. Faktks or lawyers nmltiplicd ; they 
discussed rdigio-iegal questions, gavc opinions on ptunts d 
casnistry, thc rites of rrligion. as wdl as on thc ordmary 
relations uf lHc. GraduaUy they became thc kccpcrs of the 
conscicnce oi the peoplc. Naturally thcre was a kecn desirc 
to discovcr how thc Prophet hnrl acted in any particular case . 
traditions multiphed Tlie supply was in proportion to thr 
dcmand Bnt. exccpting in thc school of Medina. tbere was 
no »»niforn»ity of aystem or mctliod. Thc immediate des- 
cendants crf Mohammed lollowcd onc delinite rule ; n , ‘ IC > 
found anv precedent of the timc of the Prophet or of tlic Cahph 
AU authĕnticatcd by their own ancestors. irhtch vas appiicabl/ 
lo ihc circumstitnces of the casc, they bascd their decision upon 
it. if not, they rdied on their own judgraent. Law was with 
tiirm inductivĕ and cxpcrimcntal; and thcy deaded according 
to tbe cxigendes and requirements of each part»c»ilar case- 
Undcr tbe early Ommeyyades thcrc was no fixcd nilc; tne 
govcmors rulcd sharply by the sword. acconling to thcir own 
judgmcnt, learing mattcni of consciencc to the I akihs. Unacr 
the latcr Omracyyades. howcver. the lawyers assumcd grw 
prepondcrancc. cl»icfly on account of thcir inAucncc wtth tW 
hckie tKipulace. When thc Abbasides rose to power tnr 
lecture-room of ImAm Ja'far as SMik was attcnded by two 
men who afterwards bccame the bulwarks of tlie Sunn» U»urc . 
— onc was Abfi Hanlfa,» aud the othcr MAUk son of Anas. 


* UUUty ef PhtUiepky, voL ILp J9 
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Abti HanHa was a native of trik ; Malik, «»f Mcdlna. Both 
were mrn of sevcn: murals and great kindliness o{ natuxc. and 
anxious to broaden tlie loumlations of thi' Church. Tlicy wcrc 
dcvutcd to the family of tlic Pniphet, and stdlercd in con- 
sequencc of their attachmcnt. Abh Hanifa on his rctum to 
Kifa opcncd a class wldch bccamc the nudcus crf thc now 
famous Hanaf) school. He rejected most of thc traditions 1 
as untrue, and relied solely on tJie Koran ; and by “ analogical 
deductious" endeavourcd to make thc simple Koramc 
utterances applicablc to evcry varicty of circumstancc. Abd 
Han!fa knew nothing of hiunan kind ; nor had he ever been to 
any city except Medina and Bagdad. Hc was a speculative 
lcgist, and his two disciples, Abu Yusttf, who became Chief 
Kazi of Bagdod under Hariin, and Mohammed ash-Shaibdni, 
nxed Abd Hanifa’s conccptions on a reguiar basis. Malik 
proceeded on diflerent lines. Hc excluded from liis system all 
inferenccs and " deductions." He applied himself to discover 
in Mcdina. so full of the Prophet s momories, cvery rcal or 
supposititious incident in thc Mastcra |ife and Imsed his 
doctrines thereupon. His was " the Beaten Path,” * aud to 
the simple Arabs and the cognate raccs of Africa Milik’s 
enunciations were more acccptablc, being suited to tlteir archaic 
iorms of sodety, than thc rationalised views of thc Fitimide 
Imams, or the spcculntivc tlieories of AbQ Hanlfa. Soou after 
came SIi 4 fei, a man uf strong and vigorous mind, better 
acquaintcd with the world than Abd Haniia and Maiik, and 
leso casuisticul than Abu Yusuf and Motiammed osh-Shaibini. 
Hc iormcd, from the materials lumished by Jaiar as-SAdik, 
M&lik. and Abu Hanila. an eclectk sdiool, which found accep- 
tance chiclly among tlie middle classes. Lcss adaptubic tlian 
original Hanaitsm to the varying nccessities of a growing and 
raixcd popuiation. it containcd sullicicnt gemis uf improvemcnt 
whkli, iiad tlicy not bcen killed by the rigid lomialism of hitcr 
timcs, would have been productivc of substantial good.* Four 
diHcrcnt systems of law and doctrine, rnore or less distinct from 

• tbll KUatUkAn. 

* Th« Muaatla. tJ " Tll* IWatrtt Halh/’ i» Uie najue ot lil» «rork ou Jurin- 
pnuleucc. 
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cach other. thm estahlished themsclves in thc Isldmic world. 
Tbc F4timicle system was chicfly in (orce among the Shlabs. 
who wcrc dispcrsed oJl nvef the cmpire: Milildsm atnong a 
Iarge part of thc Arabs ln the Pcninsula. amnng tht: Berber;, 
and most oi thc Spani&h Moslcms ; ShMdsm among Uic (airly 
wcll-to-do classcs ; ond HanaHsm among thc morc respectablc 
scctions of socicty in Meaopotamia, Syria, and Egypt. Thc 
position of Hanofism in the Caliphate was similar to that 
Plmrisaism among the Jews. It reccived the countenancr of 
the Court as thc only school with sufficient expansiveiu-' 
to meet thc requiremcnts ol a mixcd population. To have 
acknowlcdgcd tlic Rtimide system would bave l«cn to givr 
too great a prepondrrancc to the descendanta of the Prophct; 
to have odoptcd Malikbtn and SliMelsm for thc administration 
of a liberal State would ha%-e jeopardised the interests c»f thc 
empire. Hencc, whibt rationalism rnlcd in tlie colleges and 
MdJrasai,' HanaTism held possession of the puipits and 
Mahkamas 1 In its theohigical vicws. Hanafism inclincd 
towards Si/dtism ; but it varied its opinions according to those 
of thc rulers. At thLs pcriod Hanallsra was remarkablc for its 
Aexibility. Alimed ibn Hanbal, commonly known as Itnim 
Hanbal, made his appearance at this juncture,—a red liot 
puritan. breatliing etcnial perdition to all who didered Iroin 
liim, he was shocked wilh the pharisaical liberaltsm of Hanaffstn. 
and disgusted both with Uic narrowness of Miilikism and the 
common-place charactcr of SliMe ism. he applied hiinsell to 
Jnunc a new system, bascd on traditions, for Uu: wliolc erapm\ 
Abfi Hanila had rejccted the inajority of thc cuacut traditions ; 
Ibn Hanbal s system indudcd a mass of incongruous. irrational. 
ond bewildcring stories, the bulk of which werc wholly incon- 
sistcnt with each other. and bearing upon their face the marks 
of (abrication. And uow commcnccd a serious stniggle bctwecii 
the parties of progreas and retrogression. lbn Hanbal ailoptcd 
thc extreme Si/diia views, lic inculcatcd that the Dcity was 
%-isible to the human sight; that His attributes wcrc scparatc 
from His cssence ; that the statcments about His bcing seatcd 
on the thrane wcrc to be acceptcd in thcir literal seitsc; th.it 

* MaHrtu* i» a (>Uc« whcra lcctnrc» »r» given, tnrncc • collrpr. «hool. •»* 
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maii was in no sense a Irec agent; that everv huraon action 
was the dircct act uf tlie Deity, and so lorth. Ho dcnouncctl 
lcaming and sdcnce, arul proclaimcd a Uoly war against 
Rationalism. The pupulacc, carricd away by hi» cloquencc or 
liis vehemcm c, took up the cry ; thc Hanali jurists. whosc 
power matcrially dcpendcd on tlieir iuHuence ovcr thc iguorant 
masses, and wlio werc jeaious o£ the prominence <»f tlie scientists 
and philosophers in the Court ol Harun and Mamdn, made 
commou cause witli tlie ncw rclormer. Tlie pulpits began to 
lulminate brimstone and fire against itie uplioldere of reason 
and thc advocate> of piiilosophy and scicncc. Thc streets of 
Bagdad becanio the sccncs of frequent rioting and bloodshcd. 
Mu*tasim and WAsik rcpressed the lanatical violencc of the 
ficry puritans with some severity. Tbe primc mover of the 
disturbances was put in prison, where hc dicd in tlie odour of 
great sanctity ; his bier was followed to tbe grave by a crowd 
consisting of a hundred and forty thousand men and women.* 
His systcm never took root among any largc body of people 
but, mtxing with Iianailsm, it gave a ncw charactcr lo the 
doctrines ol Abu Hantla. Hencelorth Hauatism represents 
a mixture of thc tcachings of Abft Hanlfa and ol Ilin 
Hanbal. 

WTicn Mutawakkil was raised to the throne the position of 
tlie various parties stood thus:—the Rationalists were the 
directing power of the Statc ; they held thc chiel olhces ol 
trust; they were prolessors iu colk*ges, supcrintcndcnts of 
hospitals, dircctors o{ obscrvatorics; thcy were merchants ; 
in fact. thcy rcpresented the wisdom and thc wealth of tlie 
empire; Rationalism was tlie dominating creed among tla- 
cducatcd. the intellectual, and inAucntial classes ol tlie cora- 
mimity. Si/diism was in lorcc omong thc lowcr strata ol 
socicty, anti most oi tlic Ka/is, the preachers, the lawyers o{ 
vadous dcgree were attachcd to it. A crucl drunkcn sot. 
aJmost crary at tintcs, Mutawakkil had the wit to pcrccive thc 
advontagc ol an alUance with thc latter party. lt would make 
him at oncc the idol of the populacc, aml thc model Cahpli of 
the bigots. The fiat accordingly went fort!i for thc cxpulsion 
of thc party of progress from thcir offiees under gowrnmeiit. 

‘ See AppemU* II. 
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TIh' collcgcs and un»vcrsitics were doscd ; literature. science, 
and philnsophy were interdicted ; and the Rationalists werc 
hunted (rom Bagdad. MuUwakkil at th*- same time dcmolisln-d 
the mausolcum nf tlic Coliph Al» aud his sons. Tl»c (anatical 
lawycrs, who were now the priests and mbbis of Isiim, bc- 
came the ruling power of the State. Mutawakkils death 
and Mustans»r’s accession gave tlic victory once more to 
the Progreasists. But their succcss was short-livcd. Under 
the pitilcss and sangutnar>* Mu‘tazid b illai» thc triumph ol 
Patristicism was complete. He mcrcilessly persccutcd tl>e 
Rationalists. They inculcated that " justicc *’ was tl»e animat- 
»ng principle of human actions; that God Himsdi govcmetl 
tlu: univcrse by “ justice.” which was His Essence; that tlie 
tcst of right and wrong was not any »ndividual will, but the 
good of humanity. Thcse doctrines werc terribly revolutionary; 
thcy wcre aimcd at the divine right of tl»e Caliph to tlo wrong. 
Tom Painc could ncarccly preadi worsc. On the other l»and. 
thc dcrical party taught vcry pmpcrly ’’ God is thc Sovereign . 
as the sovcreign does no wrong, so God can do no wrong.’’ 
Thcre coidd be no question which af thcsc two doctrines was 
truc. The days of Rationalism were now over under the 
Abbasidcs. Expelled from Bagdad. it took refugc »n Cain), 
whidt was worse, for if there was one place which thc Abbasidr 
Caliplts hatcd witb the hatrcd of death, that was Cairo. Tlie 
vcry name «if Rationalism bccame one of dirc import to thc 
PontiAs of Bagdad A College of Jurists was established to 
(erret out “ hcresy " in U»e writings of thc philosophrrs aml 
scicntists. whose n»isfortune was still to live within tbe reach 
of the |>atristlc inllucnces. Tl»e works in whid» the smallcst 
taint was obs«irvcd wcrecommittcd to the ilamcs ; thcir authors 
were subjcctcd to tortures suul to death. IslAm now prcscnted 
the spcctack of ortl»odnx Christcndom. TI»cre was a lime 
whcn, in spite of thc fact that thc temporai powcr was artaytd 
against it. Rationalism wnuld havc regained its hold on the 
mosses. Iu their constont disputations thc ckrical party 
atways (ound thcmselves worsted; and tbough, on these 
occasions, thcy not infrcqucnUy invokcd thc more (ordbk 
rcasoning of thc sword and bricks and stones, their defc»U 
in argument pcrccptibly tnld on thc rsnks of thcir (ollowcrs 
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It was at this period that the retrogressive party rw*ivc<l thc 
asslstancc of an unexpected ally liithcrto they liad (ought 
against Rcason with their usual rcpcrtory of trachtions. Ahu'I 
Hasan al-AshaTi,' a dcsccndant of the iamOUB Abu Musa 
al-AshaTi, who bad bccn trickcd by ‘Amr ibn ai-‘As into 
abitndoning thc rights ol thc Caliph Ah. was educatcd among 
thc Mu‘tazilas. He had leamt thcir logic, thcir philosophy. 
Iheir scicnce of rcasoning. Actuated by vanity, and partly 
pcrhaps by ambition, Iie one day in thc J&mi' mosquc of 
Basra. iu the presence of a largc congregation, madc a 
public disavowal of thc Mu‘taziUte doctrines, and declared his 
adhcrcncc to Si/dtism. His theatrical manner and liis eloquent 
wtml5 imprcsscd tlie peopte, and the waverers at once went 
ovcr to him. Asha'ri was now the greatcst man in thc 
Caliphatc. hc was petted by tlie lcgists. idolisod by tlic 
populace, respected by thc Caliph. He gave to the dcrical 
party what they had long bccn wanting—a logical system, 
or what may be called by that name, for the delcncc of 
patristic tbcology against the rationalistic conccptions of tlie 
Mu‘tazilas. thc philosophcrs, ond thc F&timide Imams. Abu’l 
Hasan maintaincd thc Silatia doctrine9, witli very sUght 
raodihcations. 

A sliort summary of his v»ews, takcn from Shahristani, will 
cxplain thc presciit mental lctliargy of so many Modems. " He 
maintaincd." says our author, " tlut the attributcs of the 
Dcity are etcmal and subsistcnt in His Essence. hut they are 
not simply His Esscnce, ruUier they are additinnal to His 
Esscnce: . . . that God spcaks by an ctemal word. and wills 
by an ctcmal will, for it is evidcnt Uiat God is a Sovcreign, 
and, as a Sovcreign, is One to whom it bdongs to command 
and pruhibit, so God commamis and prohibits; .. . that His 
nrdi-ring Ls eternal. stlbsbtent in Hiin. a quality pcrtaining to 
Him ; that thc will of God is indivisiblc. ctcmal. cmbradng aU 
things subject to voUtion, whcthcr detcrminate actions ol His 
own or actions of His creatures—thc latter, so for as r.reatcd 

• Al-Aahi n wm born «t Daara In *.u. (874 * c ). bwt p*atd the grtateit 
put uf tiis lilc in Iligdtul Up to the tortieth ycai of hi» «thewM»deyotcd 
iulhtnmt ol the M«rta*iUx He ascnbed hia the*tnc*l nbjunttioa o< hh> ohl 
beliei» lo an udmonition h* receircd trom the Prophct in * dnmra dunn* the 
lasting nionth <d Hamarln. 
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by Hbn, not as thcy are thrir own actions by appropri*tion , * 

. . . that God wills all things morally, guod ainl L>vii, 
and tnjutiuus ; ttnd, as He l*otli knows and wtiis, tluit Hc wilb 
on thc part of His creaturcs wliat He knows, and has causcd lo 
bc registcrcd in thc mcn»orial*book—whid» tore-knowledge 
constitutes His decree, His decisions, and His dctcnnination. 
therein therc is no varying or change ; that an «ppropriatai 
action mcans an action which is pre-destined to be done by 
creatcd ability, and wliid» takes placc under thc condition of 
creatcd ability." In plainer languagc, l»c tuught that everv 
human action emanates Iroro (k>d, or is pre-dcstincd by Ilis 
decrce. to be pcriormcd by a particular persor», and this person, 
l»aving the capacity of appropriation or acyuisitirnuis, docs 
the act; tlic act ls primarily (Iod’s act, sccondarily thc man's. 
For cxample, »f a tnan apphes liimseh to write a letter, his 
desire to write is thc outcome of an etcmal decree that lie 
shouid write; then he takes up the pen. it i& the will of Go<i 
that He should do so ; and so on. Vi 1 .cn the writing is Snishcd. 
it is due to his acqutsUivemss. Shaiiristani very appropriately 
uWnes that. acconding to Abu'l Hasan, no uiAucnce in 
rcspcct to origination (of action) pertains to creatcd ability. 
This worthy divinc further maintaincd that " God rules as a 
Sowrcign ovcr His creatures. doing what He wills and dcter- 
mining as Hc pleases; so tl»at were He to cause all men to 
cnter Paradise, there would bc no injustice, and if He were to 
send thcm all to heU, tliere would be no wrong-doing. because 
injustice is the ordering in respcct to tliings whid» do not 
conie witliin thc sphere of control of the Onlerer, or tlic 
invctsion of establislicd relations of tliings, and God is tl»e 
Ahsolute Sovereign, on whosc part no injustice is imaginablc. 
and to whom no wrong can be attributcd ; . . . and that nothing 
wl»atcvcr is obligatory upon God by virtue of reasoii—neither 
that which is bcncfidal. nor that which is mo&t advantagco»is. 
nor gracious assistance . . . and tl»at the ground of (human) 
obbgatior» is nothing wliich constitutcs a necessity binding 
upon God." ... 

After mentioning thc doctrincs of Abu‘i Hasan. Shahristlni 
proceeds to state Uic views of Abu '1 Hasan*s principal disciple. 

1 ShahnttSal rrplaln* 1 h*» wtjnl laler. 
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whose teachings wcre adopted by a largc body of peoplc—Abii 
AUiullah Mohammcd bin Kairim. ' whom wc count as onc of 
thc Sif 4 tias.” Tlus nian maintaincd tliat the Divinc attributes 
were dbtinct lrom His Essencc, tliat God can be pcrceivcd hy 
eyesigbt, and that He creates buman actions from time to time 
as Hc wills. 

No account of al-Aslia'ri’9 teachings would be compktc 
without a reterencc to lbn *AsAkir‘s wtirk . 1 Slialiristiui iu 
hii rtsunuf of tlic Asha'rite doctrines maintains a pliilosophicaJ 
and judidal attitude. Ibn 'Asakir, on the othcr liand, niakcs 
no pretence of holding an evcn balance betwten contending 
schools. To him. as to Asha‘ri, the doctrines of the Rationalists 
are rank heresy; and he denounces their teachings with 
uncompromising violcnce. His exposition, htnvcvcr, of 
al-Asha‘ri’s cmphatic ruie that the dogmas of 1 he Fait)i must bc 
accepted by tiie orthodooc, without questioning, lieips us to 
understand tiie tendendcs wiiidi werc set in motion at an 
early stage of Moslem devdopment, and wliich eventuaily 
sutcceded in arresting the progress of Mosiem nations aiui 
paralysing, in the course of centurics, thcir intclicctuai energy. 
Ail qucstioning was declared to be an impiety and an uidor- 
givablc sin, whiist thc spirit of inquiry was hcld to bc a 
manifcstation of the devU. " God." says thc Koron, " sees 
all things "; theidore, it was assuiucd, He ruust l>avc cyes, 
and tlie believcr must accept it bila lutifa. without " why or 
wherdore " ;—thus reasoned al-Asha‘ri, and tlius lias reasoned 
his school through all ages. 

Two hundred and fifty years separate al-Asha‘ri from liis 
distinguishcd cxponcnt and apologist. Within this pcriod of 
time. IsJam liad undergonc a great change. Until al-Asha ri 
started tiis new school oi dogmatic tlieology, thc stniggle for 
asccndancy was conhncd betwcen Rationalism on cmc side and 
Patristkism on the otbcr. Al-Asha‘ri supplicd the lattcr with 
a weupon it had never possessed bcforc. As Ibn 'AsAkir 

' Ainl Ka.un All hlo »1 ttuoui b. HiUl-ulUli. b. AbdolUb Un at-IUsw ' 
Ali Sh»fe i, eunuunod Tba Aaikir. lamou» for U» niomimcoUl work on tbe 
bUtory ot Dmiutrui. wm bara in 4OT A-U . tlied J?l *-tl. He wma u itgul 
Shale it* aud • violeot tMriiMn of ei Aaha rl. whom b< rrgat.lol u » m».TV4t<« 
ood loeemoit chiunpion ot Idim. Ibn AUluri work i» callcd Tkt 
E*pctutt hy al lmim Haurm ml AikaTi of UiukUmmt UtOnlkt. 
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remarks. " al-Asha‘ri was the first orthodox diakctician.* who 
trasoncd writl» Ihe Ratiotulists and other heretics according to 
tlieir own principlcs «1 Iogic.” As an attcmpted compromi^ 
betwccn Rntionalbm and Patristicism, bctwccn " orthodoxv 
and " hetcrodoxy." his doctrines found a ready acccptanci- 
among the extreme thcologians and di\Tnes. who saw in hi* 
systcm the mcans for overtlirowing Rationalism from thc 
piimudc of powcr and inAuence which it had attamed in thc 
cnllghtened reigns of al-Mimun and his two immcdiate suc- 
cessors. Rationalban was also favoum! by the carlicr Buyides. 
and. under their auspices and encouragcmcnt, its mAucncc 
had become paramnunt in Mid-Asia. " Thc powcr of tlie 
Mu'tazila." says Ibn 'Asakir. " was very great in Irik until 
the tiroe of Fenikhusru “ (’Azud-ud-Dowla).* In h» rcign 
AshaTism Crst found favour at Court and gradually sprcad 
among all classes. Up to the middle of thc fifth century of 
tlie Hcgira it was often confoundcd with MuTaailaism. which 
al-AshaTi luul proiesscd until his dramatic soccssi on . His 
disciplcs appear cven to have bcen subjectcd to some per- 
sccution at thc hands of the sccts who claimcd tlie spccial 
privilegc of orthodoxy. 

Under Sultan Tugliril, thc foundcr of thc Scljukide dynasty, 
the (ollowcrs of al-Asha‘ri were suspccted of unorthc*doxy, and 
liad to undcrgo proscription and exfle. Thc Sultan himscll 
was a lollowcr of Iroim Abfi Hanlia and prcdesscd Hanaiitc 
orthodoxy. He had given onlera for public imprecation on 
hcretics irom the pulpits of the mosqucs. According to Ibn 
'Asikir, liis vixicr,* who was a Mn‘tazili, induded the 
Aslia‘rites in the imprecation. and slartcd a |jcrsecutinn of thc 


> MuUUUIhm MTiim. 

• AI MAlik Kenikhuim ro*n«l tu Ihe al tbr IHUc* Irom 

Ibn 'Atlkir tdl. the *tory of how F<-nikhu«u, nltcr «Uoultn* *®c 
- Awrmbllr» o< the leomea " whidi wwe heUl tn the hon.c ol th. a.id K»«‘ 
whowut Mntasltt. lounrl th*l Ihcte wunoU «innU Aih*‘nte in thrirm.i dri. 
On betnc toUl that tbcre wm ou leamcl Ari»a'riUr in Ba«dad he 
lodc* to ttnrite «me Irom cn.tri.le lt n. »t hl* ln.Uuce, it to »Utrd. th. 
Ibn »I B»killaiu, oi»« ol tbn princip.il dticiplea ol al-Ariw ri. w»i •ummonrd 
to Ikutdad. Tnhim PeaAkhuarn conhded the edocatKm ol b»« *on» 
thia ttoty be trua or not. tlir jwrio.1 ol ’Aiad nd"I>nw1a » reijn h«» the date « 
the riaa ol the Sur <A Adia rum 

* Ab6 Kaar Mmmr Kundan. euraamcd 'Amid »1 Mulk 
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inost prominrnt Imams and doctom among the discipks ol 
al-Asha-ri. 

The rloud under whidi AshaTism labourcd in the reign ol 
Tughril Beg liftcd on his dcath. and with thc acceasion of AIp 
Arslan and thc risc o{ NizAm ul-Mulk, " who favoured the 
adhcrents of thc Sunnat." /\sha*rian becamc tlic donunant 
scct. " He rccallwl thc enilcs. coveml th«n with honoure. 
opcned collcges and schools in their names.” Thus onc of the 
most generous patrons of lcaming among the Moslems uncon- 
sdously allied himsdf to a tendency to whkh. more largely 
thnn any otbr.r cause, thc sterilisation of the intcllcctual energies 
of the Moslcms is due- 

Ibn 'AsAkir’s accouunt of tlic progrcss of Asha*rism is 
enthusiastir From Irak it spread into Syria and Egypt undcr 
the Ay> ubides * and Mamclukcs ; from Irak also it was carried 
into Wcstcrn Alrica by Ibn Tumart,* and it took firm root in 
the .V lanhrib (Morocco). " Tliere remained no otlier sect in 
lshun, excepting some followers of Ibn Hanbal and some 
partisans of Abu IIanifa, to competc witli the adherents of 
aI-AsJm'ri.” " Ahmcd bin Hanbal and al-Asha*ri were in 
periect hamiony." says Ibn 'Asikir, ** in thcir religious 
npinions and did not diffcr in any particular. in the funda- 
mcntal doctrines and in the acceptame of the authority of 
tbe Traditions " " This is the reason." he continues, " why the 
Hanbalites rehed from always and at all times on the 
AshaTites against the heterodox. as they werc thc only dialcc- 
Ucians among thc orthodox." 

To tlirow into reilel tlic cardinal principlcs of al-Asha*ri*s 
teacliings. Ibti 'AsAkir placcs in juxtaposition thc opinions 
hcld by diHerent sects. 

Aftcr mcntioning various otlier sccts, he gives au account. in 
tlie words of ol-AshaTi. of the Mu tarilite doctrines (" in which 
thcy have strayed from thc right path "). Hc tells us that the 
Mirtanlas repudiate thc notion that God can be seen by the 
corporeal sight. or that the Almighty has any similitude to 
human bcings; or that there will bc a corporeal rcsurrection 
on the Day of Account. ” They rcpudiate also," he says, 

• Satatin and tU» «ncccwor*. 

» Ttnr loundcr oi thc Almolui.le «tywuty ia north weat Attiai. 
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" tlie doctrinr of poina and pcnalties (’.4xrfi) 1 in tbe grave," 
nardo tbey believe in the intertession (ShafS‘at) of tha Pmphct; 
they hold that human sins can only be forgiven or rcmitted hy 
Divine Mercy. and that neither His mcrcy nor justice can he 
inAuenccd or dcdccted by human intercession; they believe 
that tlic Koran is creatcd and nevcaled to Uic Proplict 
and thnt the " law has been announced according to human 
needs." 

Aiter stating the Mu tanlite doctrines Ibn ‘AsAkir procccds 
to give in dctail the creed of al-Asha'n. They are twcnty-four 
in number. bat to sbow thc theological attitudc of al-Asha ri 
and his sharp diHerencc with rationalistic it is suihcient 
to reier only to a fcw. After the confessinn <if Faith, regardmt; 
the unity of God and thc messrngersliip of the Prophet in which 
ali IslAm is agrccd, the Asha'rite creed proceeds thtis :— 

" We declare that Paradise and Heil are true, that thc arrivul 
of the Hour of Judgment is certain. and that without doubt 
God will raise thc dead from thcir graves ; that God will appcar 
to human sight on thc Day of Judgment.* We dcclnre that thc 
word of God (i.c. thc Koran). and cvcry part Uiereof, is 
uncrcated that thcre is nothing on earth. neither goo<i nor 
bad, which does not comc into existence but by Uie will of God 
that notiiing, in fact, comes into being unless He wishes. \'e 
believe that God thc Almighty knows the acts of His servant5 
and their cnds and consequences, as wel! as those which do not 
corae to pass. Wc bdieve that huroan actions owe their 
origin to His will and are dctermined in advancc by Ilim ; that 
man has no power to originate or create anything by himseH 
(».r. without God’s heip). That man is incapable of obtaininR 
by iiimseli Uiat whidi is good for his soul, or avoidmg tbat 
wliich is harmiul, cxcept by the will <>f God." 

llie Asha'rite creed thcn goes on thus:—" Wc believe in 
the intcrcession of thc Prophet, and that God wili redeera from 


' Th« ««niag '.-»«4 will b«om» dmm lato oa 

* II U bclimcil thal on tho thinl day allcr hiuiaJ the gravr m vt»ml 
liy two angr.U namod Munkir an.j Naklr. who raue the detul to Ule by biowt 
Irotu their lutmu. *nd interrogate hlm utotiiior bn na*t h(a and rrcon! 
Ito iratm in a rt^mcr TUvy nrt aa a tort o( Jtui tiwiruction. Thu 
**•*??*' rVi.' J f nl y ." 0 K*yjTtlan conocptnnn. wa» tmheddnJ 

tn tha (olk-iorc ol the conntry tielore thr promulsaUoa o( 
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thr punUhmrnt of fire belicvers who havc sinncd.” " We 
hclie\t m thc Day n f Rcsurrectkjn, we belicve in thr appearancc 
of thc anti-Christ, in the intenogation of the dead by thc two 
angels (Munkirand Nakir). We bdie\x in the Asccnsion of the 
Prophet; * we bclievc that al) evil thoughts arc inspired by 
Saton ; we bclicve that it is sinful to rise in arms against thc 
lawiul ImJim.” * 

Tliis summary shnws morc dearly than Shahristini's philo- 
snphical analysis tlic attitude of aI-Asha‘ri towards Mnslcra 
development. 

In ordcr to meet the Mu‘ta/ilas on their own ground, AbuT 
Hasan tn\Tntcd a rival science oj reason —the rcal scholastic 
thcology of tlie Moslems. which. though supposed to be an 
offshoc»t of thc ‘Iltn-ul-kaldm lounded by tlic Mu'tazilas, is In 
many csscntial Icatures different Irom it. For cxamplc. most 
ol tlic Mu‘tazilas werc conceplualisls, wliilst the Asha'rt Slula- 
kallimin wcre eithcr realists or modihcd nomiaalists. Tlie 
Asha*rb maintained tliat a negative quality likc ignorancc is 
an actual entity, whilst the Mu‘tazilas declarcd that it was the 
mcre ncgation of a quality, for cxamplc, ignomnce was the 
abscnce of knowtedge. The Asha*ri Mutakallim maintained 
tliat the Koran was uncrcatcd and etemal; thc Mu‘tazilitc 
declarcd thal il reprcscnted the words of (»od reveaied to tlic 
Prophet from rime to rime as occasion arosc, othcrwisc thcrc 
would bo no mcaning in ndsikh and mansiJkh, ior admittcdiy 
sume of the later verses rcpealed othcrs which had becn utterwl 
before. 

Asha*rism thus becamc the dominant school in the East. 
When the cnlightcncd Buyides bccame thc mayors of the 
palacc Ralionalism again raised its hcad in Bagdad; but 
Asha‘rism ncvcr lost its hold over thc conscience of thc masses. 

‘Tbe belici m ibe Av.cn»iun oi Ibe Prophet t* rener*l in HlJttn. WhiUt 
th* A«h»'ri »nd the (wlrutlc *ect* briieve tb*t tbe I*rophet wa» bodily uitmi 
ut* frora ntrth to hmvtn. th* Ratmnalut» hoW th»l it wm » «pintuol aaJta 
bon. that it reprenraicd tbe iiplilline ot the *oul by «tag« nntll it wa* Uoajtbt 
into ehwciiute cotnntuninn vrith the Ciniven»l Sonl 

' The orttuKlo* Sanm belicl. th»t ooce Ih» «ocramenlil osth ol allcsiaoce 
i« twom to thr Colipb any naing again.t biiu i* » rcbgiou»cnmc, »U Moslrtn 
«orrmgn» to twg }oc invmtit.ur (rom tbe Caliph, however unpotent. o it 
raodc ininnection ocanut ibem or their «othority oo thn p*rt of thetr cubject* 
nni»<riol 
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nor did Mn'UriIaism e\ner rtgain its old position oC prepondt r 
ance. The Bn>*ides were Rationalists ; but the Seljukides. in 
spite of their patronage of leaming and science, bclonged to 
thc Asha‘ri school. Rcnan 1 has observed that Islamism. 
having became, by tlie accidcnt ol history, tlie property of raccs 
given ovcr to Canaticism, such as the Spanianis. the Bcrbrrs. 
the Pcrsians, the Turks, acquired in thcir iiarnb. thc garh of 
a rigid and cxdusive dogmattsm. " Wliat has happencd lo 
Catholicism in Spain has happened to Isliro, what would havr 
happencd in all Eumpe if the religious rcvival which took phue 
(in Christendom) at thc cnd of thc sixteenth and the bcginning 
of the sevcntecnth century liad stoppcd all national dcvck>p- 
ment." This obscrvation is absolutely truc. Thc Pcrstan 
always assodatrd an idea of dhrinity with the pcrson of his 
sovereign ; the Turk, the Mongol, the Berbcr looked upon thcir 
chids as the direct descendants of God ; conversion to Islam 
did not detract from thcir vcneration of their kings nr printrs 
For ccntunes the Arabs had tricd to exorcisc thc dcmon *if 
(.maticism whicli had been introduced into thc hearts of thc 
Spaniards by thc (Tliristian drrgy ; tiiey failcd, and tbc momcnt 
tlie Chancrllor al-MansAr, in ordcr to cnlbt popular support 
in hutherance of his ambitious designs, raisol in Spain a cry 
against Rationalism, the same crowd which atterwards asslrictl 
with willing hands and glceful faces at the auio~da-f /of herrtic*. 
hclpcd in tlic buming of philosophical works in the markct-pla^ 
of Cordova. Thc victorious arms of Saladin carried Aslia‘risni 
into Egypt. Whilst Kationalism was thus tighting a lostng 
battlr with its old cnemy, thc writings of ImAm al-Gha«nl'. 
whidi werc directcd chidly agairnt the study «>f philosophy, 
strengthcned thc hands of Patristiasro. Abti HAniid Mubain- 
mcd ibn Mohommed ai GhaarJUi * was a man uf undoubtnl 
talents and purity of charactcr. He had studicd phDosopby 
and divcd into the mystcries of thc sdcnccs; lic bad even 


1 ^nrrwi ei .IwrrMim. p. j a. 

• Wm born >t Tft* in Khoiiiin (tha birthpUco Ot Tintotui» >n th» >“•* 
tos8 A.C Ujo A_U I . JicJ io lllt a c. («>} ot the Iteetri») llk rno«t «>[> 
t>n»tnl wnrln «r tha /*va ul ul&m (“ the Revrv«J ot th» 5 »cI«icm ot Rcllpwt ' 
the Munki, m,m ut taUl (• Dt»lv«*nce Irom Em>n ‘1; MtUtU ul /aU,!}* (th» 
••Tendcncie» .*» PhHatophm") ; «tul TmU/ut (•< Deatnctioa. *•> 

PhUoacnriien"). to whicb lbn-Ruihd wrote a rctutAtlon callo) the T 
TaKA/ut H/./e/djt/ii ("the Deetnictiun ol DoaUuctluti." «tc.); *« cb*p- *»■ 
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inddgcd in Irce-thonght. Suddcnly the spirit of camcst 
longing for a solid rock on which to rcst the weajy sotd, the 
spirit that has workcd sitnilarly upon other minds in bter ages, 
spoke to Iiis heart, and Irom a philosopher hc tumed into a 
mystic. In thc Munbt. which appears to have beon a dis- 
conrse dclivcred either vcrbaiiy or written to his rcligious 
brcthren, he describes witli some nalvtii how lic hankered for 
knowledge. and in its search went everywherc, dippcd into 
evcrything, acquaintcd hitnsel/ with e\-er>' subjcct ; and how 
he abandonml thc doctrines which Itud bccn instilled into him 
in eariy liie. He says he knew tlie saying of the Prophet, which 
dcdarcd that every child was bom \rith a knowledgc of the 
tmth in naturc, and therefore wanted to know what that tmth 
was. Then hc dcscribes how he was scized with sceptickm, 
and how lie escapcd from its conscqucnces by betaking himscU 
into thc liighcr regions of faith, vix. a mystical cxaltutinn. Thc 
discourse eontains a violent attack on the philosophers, whom 
he groups under thrcc heads. ( 1 ) Tlte Duhrls, wbo bclieve in 
tlie ctcmity of matter, and drny the cxistence of a Crcator 

(2) The Physicists or naturalists, who bdicvo in the existence 
of a Creator, but think that the hiiman souJ oncc separated 
from the body ceases to exist, and tliat thercforc there is no 
accountabiiity for human actions; both of them werc inhdels. 

( 3 ) Tlie Tlieists (Plato and Aristotle), " thesc have completely 
rduted tlic doctrincs of tlie first two, and God has saved thereby 
the true believw from tlic battle.” “ But tliey nmst be pro- 
nounccd inhdels; and so also thr Muskm philosoplicrs who 
have followed them, especially Farib! and Ibn-Stna. for their 
philosophy is so cordused that you cannot scparate the tnith 
from the false, so as to refutc the lattcr I From what we can 
discov<5r of the writings of thcse two mcn, knowlcdge may be 
dividcd under three hcads; one group we arc bound to pro- 
nounce as injuiel, anothcr os bercsy, and about the third we 
need say nothing ! ” An<l yct witli all this simplicity therc is 
considerable practical scnse displayed in Ghazzili's writings. 
He praises wisdom as far highcr than mcrc bcliel, and opposes 
tlie fanatiral dogmatism wliich rcjects all rational inquiry and 
oll knowledge because it is cultivated by hts bius noircs tlie 
philosophcrs He calls this dogmatism tljc tmwisc fricnd of 
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Islam. At the unte timc liis precepts on pcrsonal indepen- 
dence. oti nu»ral dLwplinr. on sclf-purification. on practica) 
kindness. and on the educatioii of the young. and his 
dcnunciation of thc immorai and useless lives of the Mullalis 
of his titne, rcilcct grcat ciedit on thc goodncss of his 
nature. 1 

From this pcriod tliere vras an uuceasing strugglc berween 
Rahonalism and Patristicdsm. In the ycar 1150. under th* 
orders of the Caliph Mustanjid, aU thc pluiosophical worki ol 
Ibn-Sina and thc copies of the Rasdil-i-Ikhwitn us-Sa/d iounil 
m Uic public and private libraries wcre consignrd to the Aamcs. 
In 1192 the ph>*sictan Ar-Rukn Abtlos-Salim was accuseil ol 
atlieism, and the pupulacc and priests procceded to make • 
bonfire of his books. Tlic Mullah who prcsidcd at thts 
cercmonv stood on a chair and delivercd a sermon against 
phSosophy. As the books wcrc brought out tbcy yrere 
dclivcred to him. ond witb a few rcmarks on tiieir imptety. 
he thrcw tlicm into thc firc. A disciple of Maimomdes was 
a witness to this strangc sccnc, and has left an account al 
it. " 1 saw." says lie, " in the liands of this doctor the work 
of Ibn-ul-Haithcm (Al-Haaen) on astronomy. Showing to tbr 
penple the drcle by whkh tlic author rcpresented thecelestwi 
sphcrc. the doctor burst fortli.' Misery of miserics, incxprts5ible 
disastcr I' and with these words he thrcw the book into tr*r 
Aamcs." But cven thc inllucnce of Imim al-Ciharzali and the 
temporal powcr of the sovcrcigns. somc of wbom werc at hcart 
tationalists. wotdd not have preventcd the cventual ST£toi> 
rcason over Uic dcarl-wciglit of authority. liad not Uie MongOJ * 
sword turned the scale. " One Khan. one God as the Khan > 
ordinancc b immutable. so is God's dccree." tould any 
doctrinc* be more logical or morc irresistible. backed as it wos 
b>* a million swords? Rationalism, philosophy. tlic sctetices 
and arts went down belorc that avalanche of savagcry ncvir 
to rise again. Thc gleams of light which wv havc sccn Uiuimi? 
on Wcslero Asia nndcr thc successore of Hulaku were the WluJ 
tays of thc setting sun. Policy worked with an lnhctn 
laiiutidm» in crushing any cndeavour to introducc rationali*® 
and philosophy in thc Moslcm world. The lawyere were not 

' S« cbapter Jri, /mj/. 
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oniy strong, hut also the main support of despotism. The 
result was. as we hnvc already sccn, Patristicism took poasession 
of tlic hcarts of lorgc scctions of Moslcms, and has in course 
of time bccomc a second nature with thcm. Thcy can perccivc 
nothing cxccpt through thc mcdium uf the patristic glasaes. 
The Prophct inculcated thc use of reason ; his followers have 
made its excrdse a sin. He preachcd against autliropolatry 
and cxtravagant yeneration for hmnan beings; thc Siumis 
have canonised thc salaj and the four jurists; the AkhhAri 
Shiahs, their Mujtahids,—and have calied any deviation 
froin tlic coursc iaid down by thcm—howevcr much tliat 
deviation miglit accord with tlic M.ister's own teachings 
and with reason—a crime. He had said that " ghosts, 
apparitiuns. ond thc Uke havc nothing to do with IsUm.” 
Thcy now believe firmly in tliem. He impressed on llitm 
to go in quest of knowledge to tlie land of tlte heathcns. 
Thcy do not take it cvcn whcn it is odcred to them in thdr 
own homes. 

Undcr the Satawis. rationalism and philosopliy camc to 
life once more—tliough not ui lliat vigorous shapc in which 
Ihey had dourished uuder the earlier Abbasides. Prom the 
twelfth to thc Cltcenth ccntury Irin had suilcrcd terribly , 
and in the darkness which cnshroiulcd thc hmd during tliis kmg 
pcriod of disaster aiid troublc, the Shialt Mullahs had assumed 
the position of the dergy in Christendom to a laigcr degree than 
even the Sunni lawycrs. Tlicy cbimed the sole and absolutc 
power of expounduig thc laws on tlic ground that tlicy were the 
representatives of the Kitimidc Imams. Mulla Sudra. whom I 
liave ulready mentioncd as thc revivcr of the Ushli doctrines,— 
tlie religinn of Moliammcd as it was understood and accepted 
by lti* immediate dcsccndauts,—applied hinisell to revive thc 
study of phllosophy and scicnce amnng his cmintrymen. It 
was by 110 means au easy task, but he worked with tact and 
judgmcnt. Aviccnntsm came to lifc again. and, in spite of the 
political vicissitndes of lran, tltc dcstruction of Uves during 
the Alglum domination, and tlie estabUshment of the Kaj&rs 
on tlie thronc of Pereia, has jiersistently maintained its ltold 
over many of the cultivated cluss. Onc of tlie best cpitomes 
of Avicennistic ptiilosophy wus published iu the reign <>( Shah 
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Abbas II., 1 b)* Abdur Razz&k bin Ali bin al-Hassan al-LUnji, 
undcr thc naroc ol CimtaM-i/wiJi Tlic Pcarl ol Dcsirc. 
lt contains n surnmory o! lbn-Slna’s vicws, cxplain«i antl 
iUustratcd by rclcrences to Uic opinions of the Caliph Ali 
and his desorndants, and pliilosophcro and phyaidsts like 
!ro4m Faklir ud-«Un Rizi, Nasir ud-din Tdsi, Iroira TaltazSni, 


and other». . 

Some ot Abdur Rarjtiks views arc eatreroely mterestinj; 
For examp!c, deaUng with Mu*tazilaisro and AshaYism, he 
s t a tcs that " tlic Mu'tozi!as invented the sciencc of KalSm witb 
tl»e objcct o! cstablishing a harmony bctween tbe precepts of 
religion and the rcquircrocnts of socicty, and ol exp!aining by 
principlts o! Rcasou t!ie [Koninic] verses and the tradltions 
which at fkret sight seem unreasonable *'«'.) ; whilst 

thcir upponcnts upludd the Uteral acceptana 

[ol the verses ol the Koran and ol the traditionsj partly 
|rom inotivcs ol bigotry» and partly from pohcy ; proliibited 
all intcrpretations. and pronounccd thc interpretations ol the 
Mu*tazilas and .dl tlidr opinions as Iicresy (». 31111 
dosignated the Mu’tazUas hcretics ). and considcrcd 

tbemselves in opposition to them [the Mu'tazilasj as «M 
Suntiai ica~Jamd'al. . . . So much so. that inany of thcm have 
lallcn into thc ain ol tliinking God to be a matcrial bcing. all 
of thcm are immcrsed in that of anthropomorpliiim.—And this 
has bappencd of their shutting the door upon aU intcrpretations; 
llicy have construed in their Uteral acceptatkm. thc vene tliat 
* IIc is seated on thc Thronc.* and such Uke, and the traditions 
as to (llic aight of God) until they derived tajtim 

(corporenUty) fr«m one. and tashbih (similarity. or anthropo- 
morphism) from thc otlicr. These peoplc had at fust no 
mcthod nf reasoning or putting lorward of logical orgumcnts. 
tlicy reiied only on the Utcral words of the Koran and tnuUtions 
\mtil thc appcarance of Abu’l Hasan Ashft'ri. who was a 
prominent disciple of Abfi AU Jubbii, one of the Icarned Im&ros 
of thc Mu'tazflas. Abu’l Hasan had acquired great knowledgc 


• Of thki ■overngn it i« muI thit h« inu •« tcJcrant to *tl r^WjWiU hl» 
irat mncestor Abbo» I. Ho oltcti declwed tho principle hy whtch hi« «Tmluc 
on thi» potnt wu rn^Ut.d “ It U for God, not lor m*. to >»d|r* o* »« * 
coajdencetf : aod I will novtr intcricT* with wtuit belon(pa to the uttmtnl 
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of|logicjand argumentation. Hc abandoncd tiir M<uhab-i- 
'itisil, amPndopted that of tiie AU-i-SumuU i ea jam& at and 
madegreatendeaYoure to advancc Uie cause of thissect.which up 
to hes timejhad no inUuencc whatsocver. Hencelorth it bcgan 
tobc|callfidatterhim HeinvcntedprincipIesandniIesaccordmg 
to thc[Mu*tazihtc]modfiU.... And as thc tyrannical sovcrcigns 
iounddhat the doctruics of tlus Maihab suitcd their policy, 
at\yi i( (u j Uti 

tliey supportcd this scct; and so AshaTtsm spread widely 
among the Ahl-i-IsMm. But, as the doctrines of the Mu‘tazilas 
were lounded on thc principles «f rcason 
i J>-*‘ ), thcy tound acceptonce omong a large number 
of the tnie-hearted people .(•«*!) And as tho 

Mu'tazilas hnd studied dceply the philosophical and scientihc 
wirks, they introduccd arguments borrowcd from tlicm 
.in the discussion of metaphpical and theological snbjcds. 
And when thc AshaTis becamc aware of this, as they considered 
evcr> r thing whid) was not containcd in the bosom of IslAm a 
heresy—A-i,j*wii »>>*i Jr**« j«1 U *».y*. they at oncc 

pronounced the study of philosophy to l»e 

unlawtul and dangerous. It was owing to the endeavours of 
tiiis scct that philosophy becamc so unpopular arnong the /IA/-s- 
IslAm as to aflect even the learned of the Mu‘tazilos. But thc 
Asha'rta werc thc ortginators of tliia antagonism to philosophy, 
for, otherwise. it is in truth in no way inconsistcnt with religion 
or tlie m>*stcrie5 of thc Koran and traditions... . 

Thc prophcts and their representatives have ex- 

plained the truths of philosophy which are Divine by tamiU, 
similitudes.' " With regard to tlic freedom of humau 
actions, there are three Maihabs : thc first is thc doctrine of 
Jabr, and that is the Mashab of thc .\slia*rias ; they hold that 
the actkms of man are immediately created by God without 
any excrcisc of will on the part of human beings—so much so. 
that if a pcrson lights a fire. the lighting is saitl to be an act of 
God." Thcn uitcr cxposing thc immorality of this doctrine, 
the author procecds to say, " tlie second Mashab, that of tajwls, 
was adopted by a few Mu*taziLu. who held that man has 
absolute power to choose what is right and what U wrong. and 
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do accordingly. Tlic third is tlie Maihab of tiie F:\timide 
ImAtm, and thc majority of the philosopliers and rationalists 
who maintain that human actions are the immediate ereations 
of man, but evil and good arc pointed out by God." . 

We cannot help contrasting the present condition »>f tlie 
Chureh which claims to be orthodox in Christendom with that 
of thc one which advanccs a similar claim in IslAm. From thc 
imirtli century. evcr since its loundation. until the rcvoIt ol 
Luthcr, CatholkLsm prov«l itsell thc mortal cncmy ol sciencc 
philosophy, and leaming. It consigncd tathe Aames myriads 
of beings ior hcresy; it trampled out the lispings of frcc- 
tliougirt in Southem Francc: and dosed with vio!ence tbr 
schoob of rational thcology. Hut Catholicism. aftcr the great 
brcak of Lutlicr and Calvin, discovered that ncither thc cultiva- 
tion of sdence nor thc pursuit of pliilosophy rcndtrs the laithlu! 
an unbdiever. It bmadcncd its basc and now indudcs mcn ot 
the largest minds, sdcntists, littcratcurs, ctc. To an outsider 
it prcsents a morc liberal aspect than even tlrc Feformcd 
Christian Churchcs For fivc ccntnries Isl&m assistcd in the 
free intcHcctual devdopmcnt of humanity, but a reactionary 
moYcmcnt thcn sct iu. and all at once tlic wholc stream of 
human thought was altcred. TIic culiivators of scicncc and 
phiiosophy wcre pronounced to bc bcyond thc pale of IslAm. 
Is it impossible for thc Sunni Clmrch to takc a lesson fmm thc 
Churdi of Romc ? Is it impossible for her to expand similirly 
—to bccomc many-sided ? Thcre is nothing in Mohammcd s 
tcachings whkh prcvcnts tliis. IsJAmic Protestantism, in onc 
of its phascs,—Mu'ta*ilaism,—has ulready paved the way. 
Why sliould not thc grcat Sunni Churdi shake ofl the old 
trammcb and risc to a nrw life ? 


CHAPTER XI 

THE MYSTICAL AND IDEALISTIC SPIRIT 1 N ISLAM 

T HE mysticaJ plulowjphy whicit lonns thc lifc and soui 
of modern Pcrsian litcraturc owcs its distinct origin 
to tiie csotcric signilicancc attachcd by an important 
section of Moslcms to tiie words of the Koran. Thc e)cvated 
feeling of Divine pcrvasion with which thc Prophct often spoke, 
the depth of fervent and ccstatic rapture which charactcriscd 
his dcvotions, constitutc thc chief basis on which Moslem 
mjrsticism is tounded. Duriug his lifetimc, wlnut the pcr- 
lormance of duties was placcd bcioro religious speculation, 
thero was Uttlc scopo for the full dcvciopincnt of the con- 
templ.it iw and mystica) elcment in Isllm. This mystical and 
contcmplative elcmcnt cxists in oll roligions and among evcry 
pettple. And yet it varies with thc peculiarities of tho indi- 
vidual and the racc, and according to thcir tendency to 
confound thc abstract with thc concrete. Tlte Hindu looks on 
absorption of the hnite into thc Inhnitc as the culminalion 
of happincss; and to attain that end hc rcmains iramovable 
in onc spot, and resigns himsell to complcte apatliy. The 
■^•nsc of inhnity makes it difficult for him to distinguish 
objectively between tbe priest and the God, or himself and 
the God ; and evcntually bctwccn thc Dcity and the ditlrrent 
forms of naturc in which He is supposed to bc manilested. 
Graduolly this train of contemplation leads to thc lormai 
condusion, as appears from the Bhagavad Glta, that Creator 
and creation orc idcntical. Wc sce tlms how curiously pan- 
thcism, in its cxtromc manifestation, approaches to fetishisro, 
455 
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which prtccdwl cvcry oLher idea of the Divinity. In jts 
intan< y tlie human mind know* no spiritual scntimcnt but 
one of unmixed terror. The primcvnl lorests, which the hand 
of m.uj has not yet touched, the stupendous mountains loouiing 
in thc distance, thc darkness of thc night, with the grim, wird 
shapcs which hover about it, the howling of the wind tlmjugh 
thc forcst tops, ail inspire fcar and awc in thc infant mind ot 
man. Hc worships every matcrial object hc tinds motc 
powcriul or morc awc-st riking than IiimscK or liis immediati; 
stirTomidiugs. Gradually hc comes to att&ch an idcahty to 
all thcse objects of naturc, and thinks these idealities wortliy 
of adoration. In process of time all these soparatc idcalitie> 
mergc in one univcrsal all-embracing Ideality. Materialistic 
panthcism is thc lirst step in thc rise from fctishism. 

Neo-Platonism. itself the child oi Eastern thought, liad 
impressed its cluiracter on Christianity, and probably gwn 
rise to the cucharistic idca. Wilh the cxception of Johannes 
Scotus and Eckhart, 1 the mystics of Europe during the Middlc 
Ages iought only on this gnrand. Mystirism, propcrly so 
called, witli its highcr ycaining altcr thc Inhnite, was uahcred 
in by the Mosiem doctrinc of " inward lighL" 

Thc idca among tlie noblcr ininds in the worid of Islam, 
tbat therc is a deeper and more inward setise in tlie words 
of tbe Koran, arose not from tlie wisli to escapc from tlic rigoui 
ol " tcxts aud dogmas," but from a protound conviction that 
those words mcan more, not less, Uian the popular expoundcrs 
supposcd them to convey. This conviction, combincd with * 
decp feeling of Divinc pervasion,—a feeling originating from 
anti m pericct accordance with the tcachings of thc Koran and 
the instructions of tlic Prophel, lcd to the developmcnt 
among tbc Moslcms of that contemplati\*e or idealistic 
philosophy wliich has rcccived the name of Sufism. and thc 
sprcad of whicii, among the Mohammcdans, was probably 
assisted by the prcvalcnce of Neo- 1 'latonic idcas. Itnim 
al-Ghazzalt in the East. and Ibn-Tufail in the West. were 
the two great reprcscntatives of mysticism omong the Mosleim 
The former, as wt havc aircady secu, dissatisficd with every 
philosophical systcm, whidi based knowicdge on cxf»rience 

* 1160-1325 JUC. 
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or reason. liad laken reluge iu SdHsm. AI*Cliazzaii‘s iniluence 
servcd grratly to promotc tbe diKusion cd SCtiisra among tho 
Eastero Maslcms. aml idcaltHtic philoaophy was cmbraced by 
the greatest intcllects o( thc Mohamraedan East. Moulan't 
JalAl ud-din of Rdm (Turkey), whose Masnml ’ is vencratcd 
by thc Suft ; Sanai, whom Jalil ud-din himseil has cailcd hi» 
superior; 1 Farid ud-din Attir. Shams ud-din HAftz. KhAkani, 
the moraiist Sa’di, thc romanccr NizAml,—all bolonged to this 
school 

It must not be supposed that al-Ghaz*All was the hrst 
preachcr of " inward light " in I.slam. Intuitivc knnwlcdge of 
God ( !a'arruf) b inlicrcnt in the Faitb. Tlte intent (niyyet) of 
" approach " (kurbai) to and communion witli Him is thc 
esscntial prdiminary to true devotinn, the " Asccnsion " 
(the m'rAj) of the Pniphet mcant tlie absolutc comraunion of 
the fimtc with thc Innnitc. Not only does God speak to the 
hcaits of mcn and womcn who in carnest sincerity scck divinc 
hrip aud guidancc. but oll knowlcdgc is from thc Suprcmc 
Intdligencc ; it comcs to the Propliets by direct rcvriation 
(tf i ) and oftcn " The sacramcnt of the hcart" is 
convcycii by Him to His chosen lew, " Jt-sirraP-kalbi. 

without an intermediary. This in IslAm is 
calied 'Jlmi-ladunm.* It is relerrcd to in thc Koran. where 
it says, " We taught ltim [His chosen sen-ant] knowicdge from 
OurseU.” 4 The sanie conception of intimate communion with 
God occurs in thc wrii-known hadis, whcre the Almighty says. 
" My earth and My heaven contain Mc not, but the heart of 
My faithful scrvant containeth Me." B And the Divine promise 
hnds a responsive note in the hmnan heart whcn it is upliited 

* OlM ol tlie epologttet ot the SJ&inast oo true dcvouou betug the srrrue 
<7 «a«. has bcen beautitully rendered into EnglUb by I-mgh Hnnt tn thc >tnn 

•' Abou bcn Adbetn (tnay hi» tnbc tncreaie) 

Awoke ose ntght trron a deep dreaiu ot peace." etc. 

•See Appesdbt UL 1 

* Knran, Sura xvtii. r. 03, 

* See ApprudL» II. AUo .tuoied by Dr. Keynold NtchoUon o! Cambridee 
tn ht* UyttUi oj IMm. Thu wwk. by a echolar whcwe knomrlmlge o/ SOn 
Uteratore it uunvaUed in Europe, (ivea in a nraall compaa* a lucid rutnmary 
oI Persian mjittustr. 
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in pniyer " The Almighty God hears whntevcr praycrs (Iti. 
praiscs) I offer Him. O ray Lord, I thank Thee." ‘ 

The same transcendentalism is to be lound in other 
traditions: and Ali discouTses on the inward light in his 
sermons : * FStima'-t az-Zahra, " our Lady of Ijght." dwclls 
on it in hcr prcachings ; * and it finds ccstatic expression 
in tbe praycrs of thc grandson of Ali, the son of Husain tlie 
Martyr.* But nowhcrc in thesc earliest records of the concrp- 
tion of " Inward Light '* is therc any ground for the suggcstion 
that cither tl»e Prophet or the direct inheritors of his spiritual 
heritage ever preached the abandonment of the affairs of thc 
world in thc pursuit of Truth, or the obscrvancc of asceticlsm 
which he so strongly rcprobatcd.* And tliat is cxactly wlwt 
has happened in tbe evolution of Moslem esotcricism. In the 
cndeavour to ohtain spiritual perfection • numbers of Moslcms 
luvc forgotten the preccpt that human cxistcnce depends ou 
constant rxcrtion. Mow this has taken place is not without 
interest. 

The mystic cult neither in Cliristianity nor in Isldm is a new 


' Th* Sok; ul Baldghai There ore two canunentancs o» Ul* Sakj ai 
Balitkat. one bv Ibn Abil Hodld. «hc otber in Pcr»»n by t.ulf I Ihih 
KAshAm Tbe /all ume of Ibn Abil Hiuitd t> «vai in the editorliU note 
h> tbc Shark as " Abn HAnml Abdul Hamld hto Hibatnlkh bin Hotuumr.rd 
bin Mobammed bin Haiain bm Abl l llidld." He wat born nt MadAia 
in Ute month o| Zn'J Hijia 586 a.n. (Deoember tl*o A.c), He wm “ 
Mn'tatili and a Sbiah, and Uio«c dewgnationi nre anphcd »0 hltn in tltr 
note. He was a JurUcoojult ol the ftnit rnnk, proloumlly eerecd Imnlabakk ir) 
tn scieoce and lcaming. a muiakalltm tdUlecbcian) and a poe» ; *nd w“ 
attachod t«> the Chancellcry (the /htwla) under tbe Caliphr NAeii and 2kUir 
ilnt Kl ullikA n (D« Slonr. vol iii. p 34J, in the UoRraphy ot ZtA-udKiin Ibo 
ul-Athtr) epeaks at him »* the " Jnnecomult \ta ud-dtn and a nutn ol letterr 
bat doe» not mcntion Ibn Abii Hadid ’« grcat work, the Commentary 00 tbr 
Sakj ul-HaJAekat ; nor thc lact that h» no* a Mn tarilt and a SUinh. tbn 
Abii Hadld relutee at thc bcginoins oI hu work. where he propoundt tbr 
hum&n duty oI thanklulncas ond wotshlp to the Altmehty. the A»ha*ri dntUtne 
r.j the corporeal vtnon ol God on the day of JodRinont irayat ul-Bdn 1 1 
Akkirat). 

Ibn AUi Hadld di»d at Bagdad in A.B. O34 (1137 A.c.). Ibe year betore iu 
destraction by the Mongols (Perstan Ed„ date epparraitly 1304 a.d ). 

• Lum at ul Baiia » SaMJai Kdmila 

• Thc Prophet ond tho eatly disciples stwnt " thc greotcr part oI tbe ntgbt 
m dceotioo. and their day» in Uanascung Uie aflobs of thc pcopU " So 
dld Omar Ibn Abdu) AU». Ute tilth Oeuneyyade Coliph. who de»erved tbo 
tiUe of twint mose «b.n many othrr» 

'"To^bocome whn» in S4ft phrascotogy b coDod a ** pctlect tnon." " *»ud" # 
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<Jcvdopmcnt. It existed in Uie Koman world and was not 
unknown to tlic Jewa. In Ar>'an India, it practically ran riot 
and was cultivatcd in cvcr>* form. From India it wa» tnms- 
portcd into Western and Centrai Asia, wherc it assumcd from 
time to time most fnntastic shapes. Wherevcr it was planted 
it implied the abandonmcnt of all commerce with the outsidc 
world, the rcnunciation of (amily ties and obligations. and thc 
concentration of thc liuman mind on onc objcct to thc cxcIusion 
of all othcrs. This, in fact, rcprcsents thc esscncc of the mystic 
cult. Thc caU of Jcsus was nn ccho of thc world-old tcaching 
of the Mystic. The Prophet of Lslain, on thc othcr hand. 
cmphasised the faithful periormancc of tlie less imprcssive 
duty. the service of man, as thc tnost acccptable worehip to 
God. His call was the direct antithesis of thc oldcr con- 
ccptions. 

Unfortunately, thc convulsions that foUowed on the break- 
up ot thc original and truc Caliphate with Uic assassination 
of Ali,* thc 5ack of Mcdlna with aU its attcndant horrors, and 
thc pagan licencc which camc into vogue in sodal Iifc under 
thc morc dissolutc Chnmeyyadc sovcreigns of Damascus, drove 
many earncst-mindcd Moslems to take refuge in retirement and 
religion. From picty thcre is only a step to Quietism. Tlicnce- 
forward the evolution of thc mystical cult runs a riaturol course. 
Tlie adoption of thc distinctive woollen garmcnt (the khirka) 
as a mark of pcnitencc and rcnunciation of the world datcs 
frum early times * Thc SAfi theoiy of spiritual dcvdopmcnt is 
bascd ou complcte self-abnegntion and al»olute absorption in 
thc contemplation of God. Tltc Sufi l>eUcvcs that by this 
absorption and mcntal concentration * he can attain a far 

1 Sec amlt. p. «90 . alca Skati Hitiaty o/ Ikt Somut u, pp. 51 aiu) 70. 

• ln ChhatUnitv gannenU maUe ot lackdoth or kiii »orvtd th« ume 

purpoeo. Thn Kkiika Uawitol gabentine like » lnng pillow-cnie The SAH 
denve* hu lume liora tbo v*«Ulm gurmcnt ho m*n, thr word ></ cncaninR 
wool. Th* trrra tO/i h*a no connectiou cithcr with the aJtl its the 

reUghnu tncn who wcro wont to cit aod »le«rp outeidr thr Prophet'# mosouc 
and rcomv» dally thctr food trom him. nor with thc IkkuA» ut-Sa/A. "The 
Htrthren of Pwrily,’' 

• lt U rUteel Uiat AbA Sa’hl bin Abi’l Khair who also hold» a high placr 
ln 546 hagiology. kcpt hu raind, Kk* tho Hindn yogU, ccntrod on lu> navrl. 
An ctLCcIlrat biogrnphy of Abh Sn'td thn Abil Khair i» given in Dr NichoUon a 
SlwHu tm Itlamtt Myttttnmi. iiol>IUhe«l by the Cambtldge Univentty Pr«a» . 
w« aUo Profec*or E C Urowrw » Utarnry Hittory 0/ Prnit H* »• eaid to 
hav» bera a contcraporary of Aviccnna. H« dita in 1049. 
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doser coinmuaioa with the Divinity and a Inier cognilion r>f 
thc Trutli- This bclicf. whilst it no doubt kd many pi<ms 
and dcvout men and women to consccrate thcir Uves to 
religion. produced at thc same timc a rank growth of fanta?lic 
ideas. 

AU the CaUph and tlic Imlrns of his Housc arc rcgardctl as 
having possesscd in a supcrlativc dcgrce the " Inward Know- 
lcdge." Abd Nasr as-SarrAj, in his work al-Luma on tln 
philosophy of Sunsm, 1 quoting Junaid 1 says, that had Ali 
not been occupied in SO niany wan», be would have impartcd 
to the world the vast measnre of the 'Ihn-n! Uidunni * with 
whirh hc was endowcd * And in the Tatkirai-ul-Aulia 1 <>f 
Farid-ud-din 'AttSr* thc first place in tbe Ust of mystic saints 
is givcn to Ja*far as-Saclik. the sisth apostolical ImAm. It is 
worthy of note that in the casc of alinost every Silh saint thc 
linc of spiritual dcscent is traccd back to Ali and thmugh 
liim to the Prophct. 1 A few only trace it to Abd Bakr. 

Tiu* holy men and woraen who Uourishcd in the ftrsl two 
ccuturies wcre more Quietists than Sftfis. Thcy had abandonorl 
thc world and dcvotcd thcmselves exclusively to deVotion and 
piety {tuhd and taktca). Such were Imlm Hasan al-Basri.* 


'AtLmm*hutwum/ It th. phllotophr of SAliim Th. 
l °* M-S»rrAj hai bcen rccently edited with grtat c&re and «ruditiou hy 
tht taarnml «othor ot Si*d>„ , H Itlimic Uv,tu->im Acconiinj to NCr 
dln AMur KahmAn JAmi (.Vn/aA 4 / ul- Calcutta ed p J19) M-Sarrij 
occnmc» an «ninent position among th« SOIl «aUits He apiwwn aUo Itom 
j_TT * “*®nut hivn bren a pTohcient matbcmaticUn. vcii«J in thn ah«tntt 

SSS.jjw SnrrAJ died ia J78 A.d. (488 a.c ). nearly too ycan brlor» 

AiLt 179 J mnia wa * 000 ot th* «arlicir myrtia oI I«l 4 m t>* 
ri*” j^*j **7 <* c - 9to) ||« ii rtatcd to have deelami that ** U>* SAA «yitnn 
w«fc «»» «lojaai of tho Kaith asd th« Ko.m 

'J 

Ali tht U Knower o< the myrtenm trf Ood, ' 

• Biogffik r cf Uu Selali 

r ‘ 'AttAr wai bom iu 545 A-n. (ttjo A.C.), aiul la b«l»evcd 

n kJlrd by thn M„n„>h, in (n 7 A.,u (l tjo-jo a C.) 


to have bcen 
*St* foU 
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IbrAhim ibn Adham, 1 Ma'rdf Karklii,* Junaid* Ral«'a,* tlic 
pious bdy whnsc name has becnme famous in thc annals of 
IsUm, Biyczid BistJmi and a host of othcrs. In thc third 
ccutury whcn Junaid Aourished. Sufism had bccomc a rccog- 
niscd oiislioot of Isl&mic philosophy, but owing to the scope it 
ailorded to indulgence in undisciplined thought, Sufism began 
to a s stu nc in diHcrent minds dktinctly non-Isi&mic shapes. 
AbO Nasr as-SarrAj dcnounces the erratic tendencies wltidi 
now cmcrged from thc wdter of old ideas and conceptions. 
Some of the professors of thc mystic cult antidpated Johannes 
Agricola in dcclaring that perlect knowlcdge absolved the 
" knowcr ” from ali trammels of the moral law * 

As-Sarraj was the predccessor of al-GhazzalJ in his cndeavour 
to systematise SuHstic phiiosophy. In spite of his eSorts to 
shape Sfifism into a disciplined channel, it stili continucd to 
run in thc old gnostic and oftcn antinomian currents. And 
yet throughout the five centuries. which dapsed between thc 
death of thc Prophet and tlie rise of Al-Ghazz 4 U there Aourished 
numbcrs of men and women revered for their lcaming, piety 
and nobleoess of ctiaracter. One of thcse was the famous 
Imim-uLHaramain. the master of a!-Ghazzall. 

To Imim al-Ghazzali eastera Sfiftsm owes in a large measurc 
its systcmatisation and most of the colour and bcauty in which 
it is ciothcd. His appearancc un the stage of tlie world was 
wdl-timed, for thc Sunni Church. owing to causes which I 
propose to review bricAy. nccdcd vitalisation. 


1 Abft Ithik lbt&him Ibn AJhani Ibn Sbuuhr 11 »yxiken ot in tbe TasiittU 
ul Amlia ai tht of a pnoce o t Dalkh Hb f*thrr appeai» to h*vc bocn u 
rir.ii marpiatc Hc ah»ujonc<J the world. gavt all tii» nchn to tbr poor atul 
hved » Ufe of tiicty aod «lwoUon. He U lakl to have bnn a ditcttdr nf Abft 
Hantla Hedted tn ifti a.tt 

'MaYOt Karkhl wu the »on of a ChrUnan; hc wm conwrtcd ho l»tiro by 
thc rtgitUi Apottolical Im&m AII ar-HU& the »on of ItnAtn Mu*A- He wa» 
tnUni Htaa'« dtaciple Ttie tmim wm* |pnl)y attachcd tn hin» and trrmted 
titm u u «00, hwn which comn thr aay-ing " Ali MAti Nita ai «w» tai* 
Md." Ma'tftf wa» tdlinl in a riot al thc gmto ol the lmAxn‘« rrudrocc in McshnJ. 

'In Tunaid'» tiuio aiteady convcnt» asd congTegattotiol iodge» liad coroe 
into eaiatencc 

' RAbi‘a died in the year 1O0 a.ii., aud her tuune U emhatmed tn tlur antud» 
ol mytttcMm m» one of the hcdieat of utnU. Stio bad a long line ot euccesan : 
th* Ust ai thero, Bibi Pikd&man. died in Lahore about the middlr or towmtd» 
the end td the laat ceatury 

‘Tbeae Sft£» oi dtttiiiu in tndU are caUed B* Shara' —" «ritbnut law." 
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Al-Asha‘ri died in 320 of thc Hcgira ; al-Gliazzall was Imm 
csactly 130 yeare later, towards the t lose of the fifth century 
of the Moslem era, and began his work of rcvivificatiun when 
he was forty years of age. The sixth oentury was the rnnst 
critical in the history oi lsl&rn. \Miilst the faith of Mohamtned 
was involved in a deadly strugglc with Christcndom which 
thrcatenod its ver>’ existcnce, an insidious cncmy within its 
own bosom was poisoning its Ufc. Hasan Sabb 3 h’s tcnets 
inculcated implicit and unquestioning obcdience to him as tiie 
viccgcrent of the Katimide Caliph Nizfir, commonly rtgarded 
by the scct as the incarnate Irnim ; hc taught that the “ path " 
to Truth led to ond through him. Hi» discipies, druggwl by 
hasMtsh. obtained on uwakening a lorctastc of thc delight* he 
promised them in aftcr-life as the reward for their obedience ond 
unfaltcring cxecution of his ordcrs. Beautiful tnaidens gatben-d 
from every quarter helped in lastcning his rhatns on tlie neck 
of his votaries. Ilis emissaries, actuated by voried motive>. 
but all subject to an irresistible driving forcc, aboumlcd in 
every dty, township ond village of Central and Westrrn 
Asia. Every houschold containcd a concealed member of thc 
dread fTateinity. Neither hcroic service to the Faith. n«)t 
leaming, dcvoutncss or nobility of charactcr was a protection 
against thesc nihilists of IslSm. 1 TIjc best and noblest oi 
Moslems were struck down by these cnetnies of socicty. Tlieir 
propaganda was not conhncd among Moshans alone. Jcws. 
Christians, Zoroastrians and Hindus ulike became the victinu 
of their insidious mctliods of prosdytism. Both men and 
women, and cven childrcn, werc scduccd from thclr faitb by 
alluring hoprs of immediate reward from Heaven. To cott- 
tcnd against thcse encmics of Isldm it had become esaential 
to galvonise thc conservative forces into fresh vitality. Wbibt 
Asha*rism hacl hardcned into a rigid fonttalism. among the 
populacc tlie cult of the mystic had run wild. Evety man or 
woman who found thc disdpline of the Faith irksome tumcd 


* Comp«re the Ueitrnctive tcndcnd« of Hasau SabbAli » cuJt wrth thoj* 
ot the (Uomtn»ti in tbe cichternth cetituijr. Pmtetnr E. C Drtmue la 
hi» LiUtary Hutnry aj Pttiia Rlvet> » Uet of somo ci the emuieat mim 
fell victim* to thc d»Kjrer» of the IsmotU». See al»o the openittg cb»pt« •* 
t/« Ctand Mailtr dn AitMiin au Timf* <U SaladTa . »ad Ui» 
IUr of Hu«a Sntihih by Monlri Abdul HaUm in Urdu, pabiuliod ta L«ck«*- 
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lu SilKwn, to a lifc iodc(»cndcn! of rulcs. Pliilo&ophicaJ 
nrosoning btought no immcdiate rciief or consolation to minds 
in terror from cnemies within and witliout. Therc was a 
grncral rchuation in cthicai conccptions and an amoaing 
dcterioration in ideals lt was just at this critical period in 
tiie liie of Islam tliat al*Ghazz 4 U's call to a mystical tife in 
God, and to the attainment of tnith by the individual soul in 
diroct communion with thc Almighty, struck a responsive 
chord in many distractcd licarts. It relaxed thc tcnsiuu and 
gave orthodoxy a ncw wcapon wtth which to light the dis- 
roptive tcachings of Hasan Sabb&h‘s craL‘vsaries.* 

It b a dispensation o! Providence that whercver a religion 
becottics reduccd to lonnolism cross-cuirctits set in to restore 
spiritual vitality. The author of Thc Pottrunncn attJ 
Rwals of Chrisitanily enumerates the tncn, each of whom. 
uccording to his light, tricd to ritalise the old creed of Palestine. 
But it was the Prophet of Narareth who, by his mystical 
summons to the worsliip of thc Spirit in placc of thc national 
God of Israel, inlused new life into J udaikm. 

Al-GharrJUl was preceded by other intuitionalists besides 
tltc Apostolicol Imams Itnmediately bciore him camc as- 
SarrAj and al-Kushairi.* But al-GhazzAU sct tlie coping stone 
upon their work. and treed the Sunni church from Asha‘rite 
dogmatism. 

The story of al-GhazzdU's life toid by liimseil, of his trials and 
tribulations. of his doubts and liis hopes. of his final emcrgencc 
from " darkncss into light," Is an intcresting rccord of spiritual 
growth ftnally ending in Quietism, a form of spiritual reliel 
whkh brings solacc and comfort to many a heart tosscd on thc 
ocean of doubt. 

Al-GhazzMl 1 was born in 450 of the Hcgira (1058 A.C.) at 


• Ia ProteaKK Goldiitiat , a lcatned Uisptet 00 “ AecctUm « SdOun " in 
Lt ttUlm dt rhUm. which I rc*l ooly attcr I h*U wnt thU cinJrtrr 

to thn jrren, I fintl Uuit my cttimsin at the c*n .«9 whieh brooght lomrd 
al Ghaatll U ta geaersl accoirl inth the view* at that enuneat *chdUr . 
«onpaT* altn thr martcrly eany ot ProteMnr D. it. Macdonald In tbe /oamsJ 
o/ Ui Amtrucn Otunial Saritiy, vol. xx. 

1 APKtuhaui (Abal Kisuri) died in <6j s.H. U.C. 1074). 


11 the Proot ui lUAm," snd Ztin mt <ti 
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Ttis,' a township in the neighbourhood of Mcshed in Khorisan 
Hc raust have been giltcd with a pcculiarly virile and inde- 
pcndcnt mmd, for. as he tells us in tlic Munkis, hc had ahjn- 
doncd in early youth tliat test of ortliodoxy in all creeds callcd 
iakJIJ or conlormity. To abandon taklU and strike out a path 
for the excrrise of individual judgment in the domain cd 
rcligious thought has been in ali nges and in all crecds regardcd 
by dogmatic theokigians as a sin of the first degree. Orthodoxy 
in the Sunni Churrh meant confonnity with the principle-i of 
one or othcr of the tounders of the four schools of law. Ghazzill, 
with an audacity which dcmands admiration. rciused to 
adhcre to any particular dogma without indcpcndent cxamina- 
tiaa. 1 But as hc always callcd himsclf asli-Shfife‘i', he must 
have eomformed more or kss »o the doctrines of that sdiool 
Ibn Khallikan, in fact, say» aI-Ghazzdll was a doctor of thr 
Sh 4 fe‘i sect. " Towards the close of his life thc ShAfe'b had 
not a doctor to be compared to him." In the twentietb year 
of liis age al-Ghazz 411 proceeded from Tus to Naishapur. a 
great centre of lcaraing until its destruction by the Mongols 
in 1256 A.c. Hcre he enrollcd himsclf in thc Nizamich College. 
whicl» liad becn founded only a few ycars betore, as a pupil uf 
the Itn&m ul~Hatamain al-Juwaini. Al-Ghazx 411 studied witli 
this saintly Imam until his death in 478 a h. (1084 A.C.). 
Al-Ghazzall was then in his twenty-eighth year; ambitiom. 
cnergetic, wcll-vcrsed in all the learning of thc Islanuc world, 
hc bttook liimseU to the couri of Nizam-ul-Mulk,* * thc great 
Vizit r of thc Scljukidc sovcrdgn Malik Shah NitAm-ul-Muik 
by his munificent patmnage of scholarship, science and arts, 
had gathered round him a brilliont galaxy of savants and 
learacd men. He rccognised the wortb of the ncw aspirant fcr 
his help and support, and aftcr a shori probation in his owu 

1 TUl»»l>« the WrUiplnrr of Hnlcuit. Il»(rcatcst of P«»Uui poct* Mohnl. 

Manhiiad (mauwilruiii). ii vrnrr»twl by tb« Shiaha M the «t«hlh 
ApoitoUcal Imtm Ali bin Muu ar-Riii u bitriol thnrn 

* tt ia only tn reccnt titnei that a nrw aect hu arown tip nmous the Moniem» 
ol Jmlia, wluch Iwtm the pnnid mmt ot 1 GW MuhMid Non ccmtor 
mim ”). mc an tr. p. 353 

• Ah(i AII oJ-Hatan. tlio a nativr of Tfia lle t« tbe authur of ttoe Siiitl 
Stnik, a book 00 the adminiatration of tha cotrnnonwealth—" the art « 
|ov«nmmt - Thr trjrt 1d thi» wnrk in ttoc oiimnal IVr»»n wtth » Fr«ntb 
tianntation haa been putoiithrd by the late M. Ch. Schrfer. 
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entouragc conlcrrrd on al-GhawJII a professoria! seat tn one 
of thr colleges in Bagdud. Nothing shows so clcariy tbc extro- 
ordinary solidarity of the intellectual world of IslAm nor thc 
Unk tliroughont thc vast extent of the territorics over which 
the Seljukide sovereigns in the plenitude o/ their power hdd 
sway as the manner in whicb othcials of every rank, induding 
professors and lecturers, worc tranderred from one centre to 
anotlicr. 

In Bagdad ahGhazzAll periormetl his professorial duties for 
sk years. His lectures attracted pupils of all classes from 
evrry part of the Empirc to hear his discourses on scholastic 
theology and logie. Towards the end of 488 aji. (1095 a.c.) 
he was compelled to Jeavc Bagdad in consequonce of a severe 
nervous breakdown. TJic verv subjects on whlch he lectured 
strongthened his doubts in the tcachings of the schoolmen and 
divincs of liis Church. Asha’ri had emcrged from his retreat 
after a fortmght’s contemplation of the comparativc \irtucs 
of Rationalism and Patristicism. It took ten vearo for 
aI-Ghazz 41 I to find the rosting-place for his soul. That rest he 
found. a* he teUs us himsell. in the Mastcr‘s woitls read in thr 
light of tlie reve!ation which the Eashioner af U»e Universe 
%t)uchsafes to all hearts that scek Him, During his prolonged 
wanderuigs he visited every centre of learning and every 
scholastic or religious institulion. where he lound scbolare 01 
holy men engagctl in the pursuit of knowledge, secubr or 
divine. Al-Ghazzilll wa> in Jcrusalrm just before the cnisad- 
ing storm burst on tlut dcvoted city (Sha*b4n 492).« He 
seenis to have tamed longest at Damascus. whcre he lectured 
in a conier of the cathedml mosquc siruated on the west bank 
of the rtver. The doister he «x:cupied in tlie mosqtie is still 
eailed the ZSvi* 0/ tmdm aMhaisdU When he returned to 
Nai.-hapur after liis long wandering. he was forty-«ight years 
of age, still in the primc of Ufc, wom and scarred, th<mgh he 
tiad found wliat he sought—the knowledgc of God and peace 
of souL His great and generotis jutron. Nizara-ul-MuJk. had 
been ossassinated by an Ismalli Piddi. oiic of Hasan Sabb4h’s 
«■missaries, in 485 A.n. (1002 a.c.), wiiikt al-GluuzAll was still 
leeturing in Bagdad. MaJik Shalt had di«I six months a/ter 
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tlie assas*lnation of Iua laithlul scrvant. the bulwark of his 
cinpirr Sultan Sanjar, one of Malik Shahs sons, now rcignd 
ovcr tlve shrunkcn patrimony of Tughril and Alp Arslin. antl 
Fakhr-ul-Mulk, a son of NiaiUn-ul-Mulk, hdd at thb thnc tke 
othce of Vi7.ier under Sanjar. As great a patron af leaniing as 
his distinguishcd fathcr. Fakhr-ul-Mulk at once requisitioned 
thc scrvices of Ghazxalt and appointed him to a high prolessorial 
post in thc Maimunidh-Nbamiih Collegc 1 at Naishapur. Hcrc 
commcnced that marvcllous activity of a proliiic mind whicb 
has left ite impress on the cmoticmal and m>-stical side of 
Isl&m. 

Tlie SIunkiz-mtn-ai-ZalM (" Thc delivcrer from darkncss ) 
was evidently written about this timc. In this book, whidi 
is not morc than a discoursc, he divides the " seekersol truth * 
(at-t&libin) into tlirec cla ss cs or groups (nnf). The nrst group 
consists of the dogmatic thcologians (tlie /Iskar \tc .WsteW* 
timin). Tlicse people base their conccptions on " deducrions 
ond speculation ( nazar ). Tlicir unsatislactory dogmatism 
is rulcd out in rather a mcasumi critidsm. In tlie sccond 
group arc includcd the Bitinis or IsnwOias,* those who 
profess to derive thcir knowledge from a ” living Imim. 
After an cxamination of the views of thc philosopliers, among 
whom are indudcd tlic authors of thc Ikhwdn-us-SaJd, " whicb 
b no raore than a compilation of philosophy." al-Gbardll 
subjects the teachings of the Ta'limis, that b tlic Isma iltas. 
to a mercilcss critkbm and cxposes their anti-lslamic cliar- 
actcr. To their assertion tbat they follow a living Im&m. 
he replies, " Thcre is the Prophet, why should wc follow any 
othcr leader ” 4 And hc adds tliat tlicse misbclicving hcretics 
would not have mct with so much success among the pcoplc. 
had their opprmcnts (implying the dogmatists) not been so 
rcmiss and lecble in their arguments. In thc (ourth group 

»Tbi old Nuirotcb CollM?c appetui to h*ve been «trodral aiul mlwP » 1 
by r»khr ul Mu!k. *rut recetv«] th* new d**isn»uon. 

* Printed urtth SchmOldcr * Eutu «■» Ui f.cei*t PUUte- 

pk\qu*i cKcm Ut Arabu ; Indu Ottce copy. 

» Se» anu. notu. p. 3*6. 

*Thi» t» klcnttcnl in «pirit tn tlic tamoui coupiot of SunSi alrtudy qnot*d. 
anU ,» 17 . 
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come Ihe Sdlis. the intuitionalists. people nf " vi»ion and 
m a ni festatLat." In nther wnrtls, they scc Tmth where nthcrs 
tind thc Divine Hssencc from reuson. According to tlie his- 
tomn Ibn-uI-Athlr. who compilcd his great work in Mosul not 
long after & 1 -Ghazzdii’s death. the Ihya-ut-‘UIum x ('* Uie Re- 
vivification of Knowlcdge ") was written before the ImAm 
rcturncd to Naishapur. Thcre is sorae dlffcrencc of opinion on 
tliis point; aithough by consensas it is by far the most impor- 
tant of his productions. The Ihyu-ul-Ulum is an encydopsdic 
work dcaling comprehensive]y writh thc philosophy and cthics 
of Sdllsm. 

Al-Asha‘ri liad condcmncd ali enquiry into the mysteries 
of cxistcnce. Although «jnaOjy dogmatic in his denunciation 
of philosophers and pliilosophy. of rationalism and its ideals. 
al-GhazrjUi givcs them a liearing; appraises their work 
and finds it wanting, wanting in the capacity to attain the 
goal to which, accurding to him, humanity should strive. 
And what is more, as pcople of tlic same kiblch * he includes 
tlicm within the pale of Islam. It is cxtraordinary that the 
greatest ra>-stics of the succeeding ages makc little rcference to 
him. JalM-ud-din sitigs of Att&r and Sanai but expresses 
no obligation to al-GhazziUl for his transcendentalism. Is 


' Caut) Ed trulu Ortice coj>y, 

A »hurt rdorencc to *omr ot thn subjcctn with which it rtcals wtll shnw 
iU «itraordinary ranjjc «nd th* Indusuy ond InteUcctual powotm ol tbc 
writer. The ticok (tn vol. t) opens with a iti*quinition on tho nccdlrncc 
ot lonnung (knowlodgo )-jiulll ut-' lim ; and «t is «tablldicd bv prooh 
(uraUhH oy rtason and authority (.u* iAau,JA« ul- aklitk wm l njklUh); 
Ihrra ii • di!i|iiisilum on the "e^celttmce cd Kcanon " (5W«/-ni- , 4W| and Uio 
didcrence bctween «oul ( ma/i ) and Keaaon VmkJ): and Itllm and /mJi< ((nith). 
Tolrratinn ia extended to all who bow to the aame kibtdk (u are (oUowert ol 
UUm) ln vol U. fa« deala with the duties of man to man. o( the recipro ca l 
dntiei ot childien and pareau. He dennrs here the mnunug ot na/t |the 
»ool) and rdA Ittie iptrit). ot kalb (tbe heart). and 'mkt (Rcaaon) ; h« pointa ont 
tbe dUtinctiun betwccn intuition (i/iim) and inatnicUon (la oUum) And ln 
thi» vo»utne he drate with thr whole philmophy ,d S&fl«m ((«»(*-«-5w/iv#* 
/UUik.kJI U-Hmk nnj-lartk mm mmUlir). 

The irther two voitnnc! are mamly concerned with the ethicn ot UUm . 
he ormdemni prlde, angitr and vindictivracwi. avaricc and miuiritnese . and 
cotmnenda eandcscennon and hnmiKty (A(/m), torriyenees and mercy. 
p.mrrmny (tmkkm) and kiadaeae Thr /kra-uJClum [i btit) iu high nteem 
a)x> among thn ShUha; In the BiMr nJ-AmwJr, in the Uicsis on Raaaon and 
Knowledgr it b menlionod ae one of the /tnUi or ” eupporu." 

* KibUk i* the point to which tbe Moalem turna lil» (»ce when odrring hia 
otUotu. • *. Mocco. or rather tho Kaaba 
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it bccausc tlic impctus hc gavc to etnotionaJ Ishim lost its fortc 
in llic lifc and death struggle with the crusading hordes wlikh 
lastcd for ncorly two centurics ? To thc Christian onslaught 
in Westcra Asia, followed by thc Mcmgol avalanche which swept 
ovcr mid-Asia, dcstroying in its coursc ever>' vestige of civil- 
isation and cultnre, is cntirely due the long night that followed 
the sack of Bagdad. !t is not improbable that the force of 
his cxampie and precept became barren in the cataclysm that 
OYcrwheltncd Islim not long afler his dcatb. And yct the 
faith in communkm with thc Almighty, with its aspirations 
and inwardness, survived in thc hearts of the truly earncst 
and dcvout disciples, and the ‘&rif daimed to have yisions 
where the philosopher and the rationalist obtaincd cognition 
by reason. The emotional part of al-GharsAlls mystiral 
philosophy found refuge in the monasteries of the dennshes ; 
:dvias, rabdts » and IthJnkdhs • sprang up on all sidcs. 
Whfrever the holy men who claimed a transcendental insight, 
an insight beyond the ken uf reason, took up thrir abode. 
disriples clusteml round them ; they lounded orders, and 
imparted mystical knowledge to their followen». Many wor 
sincerc and honest. others were impostors. The iniluence and 
tcachings of the hrst, whilst tliey lasted, wcre undoubtedly 
benehcent; the inAuence of the others, with their sundering 
tendencies from Islim, were demorahsing. 

Al-Ghazzall htmsel! did not place his trast in dogmauc 
theology (Katdm) and denounces it as opposed to reason. 
but thc cxact scicnces, arithmetic, geomctry and the connectnl 
branches, are considered by him as absolutely unassailahlr 
and not opcn to doubt or controvcrsy. At Naishnpur be wrotc, 
amung other works. the Makdsii td-Faldsifa (’* Tlie Aims of 
Pliilosophy "), and the TahdftU-ui-Faldsifa (“ the Destruction 
of the Philosophers ”). both directcd against philosophy and 
tbose who cultivated it, and in both he tries to pxove tlie 

• Frxroi tln* «ronl rabJl is ilmvnl the wnrd " merabout " tn the elmtntli 
oentory Uir Murlbita establiahcd a powertul tinpire in Morocco and Spwu • 
tee // Htory tf IMi Saratn t. p. 3 jl 

• Mcntmki dehnes a kti&nkih Um* : dotnu* pTOptcr Desa •xtnict* in tatiiTi 
tophonmi aut relig iotornm. cumobittm. Richamaon calli tt a monaatery ot 
rellikiut ktmctnre trailt tor Fa»t m Sftfia and derririiea Tbere U a «anltai 
annltigy brtween thone Mt*lrro mrtiuitimt» and thn Hlndu Muth» »n KMthern 
lndia, wrhere aho dtaciple* gathct fo» reiigiot» tmtnictkm 
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futility of philosophic rcasoniug and tbe unsatisfying charactcr 
of thc tcaching 5 of pliilosophy. 

On tlie a &sas s in ation of liis patron and tricnd Fakhr-nl-Mulk 
Ali 1 by an missary of that arrh-enumy of ordcred society *’ tbe 
Old Man of the Mountain.” Hasan Sabbih. in the Muharram 
of 500 a.h ai-Gha rja ll rctired sortow-stricken to his native 
city of Tus. whcre hc had built u maUrassa for students and a 
khdnkah (monasteryl for his disciples. Here he lectured, 
and here he labourcd on his works whidi havc madc Iiim a 
personality in the world of Islim. The great Shh died on 
Monday tlie 14U1 of Jumadi 11. 505 A.H. (i8th December nil), 

With him passcd away one who, in spite of his raj-stidsm, 
waa endowcd with a particularly virile chanicter, the inAuence 
of which lasted long after his death. Imdm al-Ghazz 411 as a 
lolbwer of Shafe'i, was bitterly hostile to Imim Abh Ilanila, 
whose cncouragcment of analogicai reasoning and of the 
exercise of ratiocmation * hc seems to have strongly dis- 
approved. Whilst on the one hand the mystic Imim by his 
Quietism chilled the blood in the veins of the Moslcm races 
and arrested their energies • for progress and developmcnt. on 
the other he imparted to Ash'arism an idealism it did not 
previottsly possess. 

Thc desire to enlorce conlormity and repress " beresy ” 
lias been the curse of every religious system where ccclesiastics 
and legists have usurpcd authority in the church. IslAm 
has not escaped from it, though it has bccn less harslt to 
“nnbelievers " than to its own " innoyatore," whom ortho- 
doxy dcsignated as ahl-ul-bida‘ . Men suSering from spiritual 
«altation, or whose ininds had becomc unhinged by excessive 
*elf-mortiftcation. along with rationalists and reformeni. bc-came 
thc victims of persecution. The story of Manshr al-HaJlaj 


* bcUl l» ruch love and eK«ra> by tbe people. tor hl» 
., - . idmmiiUatioa ot Sanjar i kiiutdom, thai hiitory has 

tnmtd bitn Jamll uj» Siukli, " Th* GJary at the AUrtyr»." Huuin. the 
^^ojd»et^iw»acred at Kcrbel». ti ridled tbe Sy*4 uU Skukadm. 

•The tollowen oI Abfi Hantt» werc »ecordingly c»Ued akl urm wa'l Kvdi 
' pcople oi reaionmg and anatogy ” 

• Dt. Sacbau. the enunent tranalatar oi «J-Beiram » InMa. **y» thst " wen 
r k? 1 a *' AaI,Jk ’ n *l-Gha*iAU tbe Armb» would h*\-e been a oattun ad 
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i» on< of the raost pitilul in thc a nn a l» of mystidam. 1 Farid- 
ud-din- Attar was. like Firdousi f an adherent n( thc House of 
Mohammed ; he was abo a SOfi of the firet dcpre. in the 
Mazhar-ul-'Ajdib* 'Attar givcs an account of his suderings ; 
of his expulskm from tbe place of his birth (Tfis); of tlic cod- 
fiscation of his property and goods. and of liis suhscquent 
wanderings. Many of tlicm suffered the penaJty of deatli. 
in thc casc of others the punislimcnt was posthumous ; thcir 
works werc consigned to the Ramcs. Even al-Ghazzali s 
Ihya-uI-'Ulum met with that fate in CoTdova. at one time the 
honie of Saracenic culture.* But tliese reprcssivc mctliods 
did not succeed in stopping the spnrad of the mystiral colt. 
Every holy man round whom gathcred disciplcs becamc u 
saint or trali. Tlie saints werc credited witli supcrnatura! 
powers ; and althongh the most note<l Sfifts of carly times who 
rank now as walis of Uic (irst rank. like Junaid and B4\rz»d 
Bistami. strongly discountenanccd tharanaturgic practices. tho 
Taskirat-ul-Aulia, and tlic Na/ahdt-ul-Uns recount remark- 
able acts by the saints outsidc ordinary human expericnce. 
Thcse wondcrs arc callctl kardmdt, periormcd as tlicy are by 
rirtue of thc powers gitted to them by God. In thesc days 
they would probably be attributed to what is callcd '* psychic 
tnUuencc." Hypnotism and mesmcrism. undcr thc name ol 
tdsir ul-ansdr, and tdcpathy have long been known in tlic 
East. Somc of the acts might be due to unconsaous 
hypnotism. . 

Suf!sm travclled specdily from Irik and Persia into Indu, 
whcTe it found a congcnial soil. A largc number of Sfifi sainta, 
botli men and women, Aourished in Hindustan and thc Dcccan 
and acquired great lame in thcir lilctime for sanctity and good 
work. Thcir tombs are up to thc present day the objects of 
pilgrimage to Moslems and, rcmarkable to notc. to Hindus as 
wcll * Thesc saints taught their disdptcs who congregatcd tn 
thc collcges or monastcrics thcy establisJied l6lHmic thcosophy 


> Tatkitai-ul A*H*. Pt U p IJ} 

* Matkat l» • tiUc ol th« CalipU Amrtr Ati. 

* Thii h«pp«a«J in Uie rrign ot 'AU bin Yuwrt TAihhn. who 4itd in t«4J 

* LutiallUi m bi* QAuinl hUkm. tr*n.Ul«i hy Herklnt. giv« *n *cco«ito* 
most oi Uir» ireiw, with the pnu.tice* «nd lupermtitioo» cammoa amoag tne 
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and SikJi rulcs of Iife. They, like thcir successors. were called 
sajjddanashin .* They arc, in (act. spiritual prcccplors. In 
ihe Wcst tlu? preceptor is caHed the sheikh ; tn Iudia. f>ir or 
murshid ; the disciplc the muriii. On the death ol the f>(r his 
successor assumes the pririlegc of initiating thc discipks into thr 
mj-stcries of denhshism or Siljhm. Tliis pririlege of initiation. 
of ma.king tnurids, of unparting to them spirittial knowledge. 
is one of the functions which the sajj&danashln perioims or b 
supposcd to pcriorm. Hc is thc curator of the mausoleum 
where his ancestor is buried, and in him is supposed to con* 
tinuc the spirituai Iine ( silsila ). The shrincs ( dargahs ). which 
are to be found all ovcr India, are tlie tombs of cdebrated 
dervishcs who in thcir liletimc wcrc rcgarded as saints. Some 
of these men had established kh&nkdhs wliere they livcd and 
whcre they taughl their Sdfi doctrines. Many did not posscss 
kk&nk&hs and when they dicd thcir tombs became shrinrs 
Thcy wcro mostly Sdfis; but some werc undoubtedly the 
disciples of MiAn Roushan B 4 yczid,* who lived about thc 
timc of Akbar, and who had founded an indcpcndcnt csoteric 
brolherbood. in which tlie chief occupied a peculiarly distinctive 
position. Thcy called themselves dcrvishcs or jaMrs, on the 
hypothesis that they had abjured the world, and wero humble 
semtors of God ; by their followerb they werc honoured with 
the title nf shah or king. Although tlie Peraian word 
” derrish ” is significantly Mosicm in its origin and meaning, 
" derrishes" have always cxisted in Wcstem Asia. Tlie 
minor Prophets of the Hebrews, designated nabiin, wore 
only tlie prototypes of tbe modcra ” derrish.” John the 
Baptist. who lost his life for his tcmcrity beforc Hcrod's 
wifc. actcd «cactly as hundreds of dennshcs havc done in 
later ages, challenging kings and princes in tlieir palaccs. One 
of thc most celebratcd of these Indian walis is Shali NizAm 
uddin Awtia, who camc from Ghazni and is buried in the 
ncighbourhood of Dclhi. whcre hc Iivcd for many years. He is 
said to havc dicd in 1325. 1 KhwAja Mu*in ud-din Cliishti 

* SojjSdm u a praycr mat : awl n*iMn ts the pmon leatod oa it. 

* Sea mnu, p. 5.4 J TWm man «houlil not be ccmtonndM wrth thc cclebratod 
Biycsid Btstimi, who dicd In a ii :6i (A.C. 874-5). In the Surih Biitimi 
k spelt m Oastirm 

1 In the rcign ot Ala-od-din Khilji. who waa hii mund. 
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appcan to havc precedcd Nuam udtlin Awlia into India. He 
dicd at Ajmere at the agc of 97 in 663A.M. (1265 a.c). His 
mausoleum at Ajmere ia thc resort of pilgrims, both Moslem 
and Hindu, from ail parts of india. 1 

Another wali, Burlian ud-din, is buried in Burhanpur (named 
aiter fiim) in Ccntral tndia. Shali Kabir Dervish Aourishi-d 
in the reign of Karrukh Siyar in thc dghteenth century. He 
is buricd in Sasscram in Bchar. Onc of his descendants U 
stiii in charge of his monasu-ry. Amcer Klnii.ru, poct laureate 
of AJa-ud-din Khilji. the Pathan King of Delhi, is aiso ciaimed 
as a Sdh saint.* 

In the West. orders of dervishes sprang up on all sides. One 
of thc most famous and probahly tbe most intiuentiai is the 
KdJiria founded by the cclebrated Strnni saint Sheikh Mulii* 
ud-din Abd ul-Kadir Ghilani.* Another was founded by 
Moulana JalAi ud-din, whichiscalied aiterhistitk the Moulamya 
and has a great reputatton for thc holy lifo of its membcrs. 
The Nakshbattdia is anothcr powcrfui order, wliich has roany 
adherents m India. 

But it is given to few to be saints and to stili fewer to combinc 
a holy lifc of concentratcd devotion with the dischargc of the 
daily duties of ltfc. To the bulk of humanity tiie call to 
abjure tlie worid and to betake ourselves to complete absorp- 
tion in the contempiation of tbe Divinity is an inducement to 
mental lethargy. The responsibility for the prescnt dccadencc 
of the Moslem nations must be shared by the iormalism of the 

1 MuMn lul dln <u»u*lly «tyled among Indus M.rtMn* Hatrtl Sulld» 
ul MuMikh) traccd hi> tiUiU thioogh Ihrihlm Adham, aiul Uirough Ibrihim 
Adhorn to Huu Baari. and thiough him to tii* CaLiph AU. and ttuaogh him 
to thr Prophnt. btmaitK&tnil. “Oucl al the Crranou '' Uu kn ud-dla 
Chiati ii the toundcr of tbc Chiitia ordn in Indlu Thicw hnndicd yearaUtci 
awukh Selim CUUhi Uecame the ipmtual preceptor o< the great Ahbar, «Iw 
namcd tiia aon and «ucecoaor Jchangir atter hii muriAtd. 

Moulina JalJU ud dta K6im tiacrd hii tihlUt umiUrty throunh Junaid to 
the Hti. Apo5t0lK.il Imlm AU ton ol .Muu (ar-Kua), uml tbrough itim to th» 
CaUph AU and tbc Prophrt 

* See Appcnd» 111. 
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Asha'ri and thc quietism of the Silh. MysticaJ tcachings tike 
the lollowing: 

The man who looks on th» beggars bowl u a kingly crowm 
Aml the prwent world * dccting bubble. 

He alone travrx*cth tho ocean of Trath 
Who looka upon Ufr us a f.ury tale. 1 

can have but one result— iutellectuaJ paralysis. 

I must now tetum to al-Ghaz2dli's conccptions of S 61 i 
thcosophy and theosophical lifc. He certainly did not claun 
any cxdurivc knowledge of the mysteries of Creation nor 
were liis doctrines 50 esoteric as those prolessed by latter-day 
Sfifis. Like as-Sarraj he propounded a scheme of life which 
he considercd fonned the true Path {tarikal) to the ultimate 
goal " the attainmcnt of ncamess to God," and finai peace 
in the Beati/ic Vision But as liis insistencc on tlic Path 
depends on the larger theory ol the Cosmos it is necessary to 
say something about its esscntiai ieatures. His enunciatian 
about ali nature and ail cxistencc bcing the direct Creation oi 
God the Almighty is but an echo of what is told in the Koran. 
His theory assumes a broader aspect wlien he begins to state 
his conccption of the universe as a whole. He divides Creation 
into two categones. viz. thc Visible and the Invisible. The 
Visiblc world {•dlam-ul-Mudk) is thc world of mattcr; and 
is subject to the law of evolution, to change and growth. Here 
hc is in accord with tltc Rationalists (the Mu'tazilat). 

The invisibie world, imperceptible to human sense, he divides 
into two sub-categories; first. the •dlam-ul-jabardt* which 
stands bctwecn purc matter and purc spirit; it is not wholly 
matter nor wholly spirit but partalces of the character of both. 
The forces of nature belong to this category. Had al-Ghazzfill 
Iivcd in these days he would probably havc assigncd somc of 
the discoveries of modcm sciencc Uke the properties of radium 


ts* ^uthcrt Ot thc Confrir\tt. " to Ihe scrvicc oi God ; rcslauc mysttosm 
borderiii* 00 hyrttria . philaathropic prinapte» dweloped to the h. c w~« 
degrrt. wtthout dlsUAtUnn ol race or crrĕt) ; mtnue chanty . v|ioiou> ptcty 
houulrty, perv»ding uU ictioas, »m) a gentlcneu ol rptnt. have madc htm 
(Abdul KJUit) the moit popular and rooct revnred wdnt oi lilim 14 
1 See Appe&d ia IIL 

1 "Jabanii, m tliu Langoage ol tbe liltkim (.those who «trive to utuun Truth) 
Attribula“ iukt) 1 *'* Mb * ime *bo«le of ugtb ud Dmw 
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to thc 'dUtm-Hl-jabanit. His idea of the purely spiritual worW. 
al-’dUmi-id-malakAt, x forms the most interesting part of liis 
theory. Tlic 'dlam-ul-malakAt is thc rtalm of " Ideas.” 
The human soul bclongs to this world. It comcs as a spatk 
from its original home and on separation from thc earthly 
body. it flies back to the region whence it came.* 

Thcsc divisions are mercly al-GhazzAli‘s dcductions frora 
the Koran. His abhorrcncc of analogicoi reasoning does not 
prevent him from arriving at thc conclusion by the usual 
process of ratiodnation. Ncither the thcory nor the division 
was altogcther new. for they had bccn anticipatctl by ai- 
FarAbi in his 'Uy&n-ui-Mai&M . 1 According to the Mu'tazilas. 
the refcrences in the Koran to the " Balance ” (MisAn) in which 
human actions are weighcd, to the " Pen " ( Kalam) and Tablet 
( Lauh) with which and on which the decrees of Providence arc 
inscribed, are allogorical. As already mcntioned, al-Asha‘ri 
aiTirms tlicm to be actual, corporeal objects. IruAm al- 
Ghazzlll takes another course; hc relcgates tliem to the 
'JUam ul-malak&t, the realm crf " abstract ideas " II was 
thus he cndeavoured to rcconcile Patristicism with his doctrim 
of " inward light " and its longings for the upward Aight ol 
the human soul. 

Some nf the extreme SuJis belicvc that when the Anl neamcss 
is attained the human soul bccomes ahsorbed in thc Divinity. 
This is ailled hul&l (absorption) and sometimes ittihdd (uniotu. 
But this pantheistic conccption is strongly repudiatetl both 
by as-Sarr&j and aI-GhazzAli; though often thc words wisdl 
and waslat are used to signify thc doscncss of the approarh 
to the Divinc Essence. Even when thc Siifi tulks of /ana- 
fil Alldh (anniliilation in God) he does not mean to imply th.it 
thc human soul becomes merged in tbe Univer»al Soul. Al- 
Ghazz 41 !‘s notion, like that of his grcat predecessor. is that the 
individual soul (r&h) at thc Almightys bidding einanat«*s from 
a realm, tbe 'dJam ul-Malah&t, nearcst to the Divine Esscncc. 
and on its separation from the corporeal body reverts to ii* 
original hnme; and that this is the mcaning of the Koranic 

> In the Fathang. MaiahU h deftn«t thu.: " to the lonn*M ol the SC£». 
it mean» the Hraltn ot ldou " { Alami ma‘m) 

* See anU, p. 
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dcckration " We come from God ami unto Him we 
retum." > 

Tho Mu‘tazili, the Asha*ri and the iollowcr of al-Ghuudli 
do not diffcr in the esacntiols ; their didercnce is due more to 
tl»e angle from which they look at thc dogmas of the Kaith. 
The rationalist holds that a knowledgc of God is attainable by 
Reason. He appcais to Keason becaasc the call of the Koran 
to the worship of one God is bascd on Rcason. The A.sha*ri 
bclicves because hc b so taught; thc Sufi bcheves bccause, 
as he says, of " thc inward light.” According to the StUi, the 
sceker for Truth by intensivc " inwardness " and communicm 
with God can rise by successive stages of exaltation to a statc 
whnn he can artuaiiy have a vision of the Divine Essence. 
The first step for the novitiate is to form thc myyat (the resolvc 
or intention) ; thcn cotnes tauba (pcnitence and renunciation). 
Hc is now on the lorward pjitli. this stagc is called muj&hada 
(probation or striving). Aftcr a prolonged probation the 
ccstatic soul appcars in tlic Prescmc still vcilci Hafu. in a 
inood of eaaltation, refers to tliis stage, tcchnicaily called 
Muh&tara, as huzun, when the soul pnsents itsclf in absohite 
surrendcr to God and " abandonmcnt of the workl ond ail its 
vanities." * The next is “ the upliiting ol the veil" (muhdsha/a), 
when the vcll which curtamcd off thc Unseen is lifted and Lhe 
Gnd becomcs revealed to the worsiiippcr's heart; tlic last stagc 
is the Yision (mnshdhada), when the entranccd Soul stands in 
the prescnce ol Truth itself, and the light faUs distinctly on 
" the liuman beart." 

Even iti the primary stage, the psychological effort to con- 
ccntratc all thought on one object causes thc disciptc (the 
murtd) to scc visions, hear the voices of angcls and propliets, 
and gain from them guidance. Exactly parallel fornis of 
pS}*chological cxaltation have appearcd in Christionity in all 
ages. In the phraseology of the Suft thc effort by which cach 
stagc is gained is called (h&t) a " state." It is a condition 
of joy or longing. And whcn this condition seues on the 


* Tbe pioaa MoUcm pranouocc» ti*e»e worU» wheoevcr 

b« (MMe» » biet or a cemrtery 

* Hiuĕri pt kam, kkdki. at-o tki,b mjjAa.. //d/u 
MoiA mh utk. mam lakwk da f i 4 duny 4 wa amktika. 
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" seekcr.’’ he faik into ecstasy (tcajd). Tlic deTYislus in thcir 
monastcries may be seen working themselves up into a con- 
dition of '* ecstasy.*’ * 

The Sun bolds that the knowledge of Ood is voucksafcd to 
hira by inward light; thc Rationalist aihrras that the cognition 
comes to him frora Keason, a gift of thc Creator. Does not 
the Koran constantly appeal to human reason and huwan 
intelhgence " to retiect, to consider. to speculate ’’ about 
God’s Creation and the mysteries of nature ? Had the Korun 
condemned the exercisc of reason. would it have exhorted the 
people to whora it spokc to look at tlie marvcls of nature and 
draw thcir own conclusions whcther this wondcrM worid was 
a creation of uccident, or was brought into existence by an 
all-pcrvading Intelligence. Rcligion and Kationalism ate 
correlated and bound togethcr. lf we find anything tn the 
Koran which secras superficially to be in contiict with the 
results oi philosophy, we may be sure there is an underljing 
raeaning, which it should be tbe work ol rcason to nnravel. 
Ibn Rushd places tliis proposition witlt extremc lucidity in his 
Pasl-ul-Mah&l . 1 He affirms that thcre is no disagreement 
betwecn religion and philosophy; religion is revclation from 
God ; philosophy is the product of the hutnan mind. He was 
thus not iar removed from al-Ghazzaii’s plane. For al-Ghazzall 
did not bdicve like Asha‘ri that the carth was flat bccause It 
was said in the Koran " God had spread it out as a carpet " 
Hc accepts all the revelations of science and thc condusions oi 
matliematicians and astronomers. Tlie star» and planets 
rcvolve round the world according to pre-ordaincd law$. 
Nature itsclf contains its own proof of the Power, Benevolcnce 
and Intelligence that brought it into existcnce. He is thus in 
complete accord with Ibn Sina. Ibn Rushd ond the rationalLsts 
in general. Examined closdy it will be sccn that the mind of 
al-Ghazzali. wlio saved Asha‘rism from becomiug a banl- 
crusted fonnalism, and by joining it to an cxalted form of 

* Ztkr it Uie otoie ol the (unctioo ia wluch the <Urvithe» uiutltjr coo|[n( 4 tc 
lot obttining the cotatic condition Thctc ii au eacelleot description oi » 
Zikr tn an I gyptian 74tia by I»r O. U. Matdouahl tn tu» «/ Itlam 

lu tndia Zthrt ate utually tiotd at th* ceiebmion ol th« 'Utt (anniv«mry 
cerrtuony ol the daUh ol the original «pihtual pieccplor), 

1 ■»“• P- 4*7- 
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cmotionahsm infused into it fresh vitality, ran really in the 
samc groove as thc minds of thosc mastcrs. 

Tlie Senussi coniratemity * is not a rcligious ordcr likc tbe 
Kideria, but unqucstionably, in the civili<ing and uplifting 
work it is doing in Northem and Central Africa, it tmparts a 
mysticaJ mcaning into the teachings of its IkhuJtt. They 
convey to thcir converts and disdpks some of the iessons of 
" inward knowledge" without detaching them from the 
world of strugglc and advance. 

The exaJtcd idealism which breathes in the Prophet's words. 
in the prcaehings of the Imams and in the tcachings of the 
expounders of " inward Ught." rationalists, pliilosophers and 
Sufis alike. has modellcd the Uves and inspiml the actions of 
the noblest men in Islim Herocs like 'Imad-ud-din Zangi, 
rulere like Salih-nd-din bin Ayyub (the Saladin of European 
historyj have found m it their guiding star. And poets like 
San&i, ‘Att&r and Jal&l ud-din have given fervent expression 
to that universal Divine love, wliich pervades nature from tbe 
lowest type of creation to thc highest. and their idyUs are 
rcgarded by many Moslems with a rcspect only less than that 
entertained for the Koran. 

But SMlsm in the Moslem world, Uke its counterpart in 
Christendom. has, in its practical ef!cct. bccn productive of 
many mischievous results. In periectly weU-attuned minds 
mysticism takes the form of a noble type of ideaHstic phik>- 
sophy ; but the gctiendity of mnnkind aro more Ukely to 
unhinge their brains by busying thcmselves with the mysteries 
of the Divine Essence and our relations thereto. Every 
ignorant and idle spechnen oi humanity, who, despising real 
knowledge. abandoned the fields of true philosophy and betook 
himseli to the domains of mysticism. would thus set himseli up 
as onc of tlie Ahl-i‘A!a'rifat. And that this actuaUy occuned 
in the time of Gltauall we see by his bitter cumplaint that 
things l»ad coane to such a pass that husbandmen were leaving 
their tlllage and daiming the privTleges of " the advanced.” 
In fact thc greatest objection to vulgar mystidsm, whethcr in 
Islira or ra Christendom. is that. being in itself no ndigion. 
whercver h prevails it unsettles thc mind and weakens the 
• Se» Appcadu III. 
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{oundatiorts of Mckty and paraly?e> Iiuman «?nergy; ii 
naturally driits into anthropolatry and natnralistic pantheism. 

Yet thc benchts conferrcd by thc nobler type of ulealistu; 
pliiiosophy arc too great to be ignorcd ; and thc IdealUm of 
Avtrroes developcd in Europc the conoeption of Univcrsal 
Divinity. Christian Europe owes its outburst of subjective 
pantheism—and its consequent emancipntion from tlrc intcnst 
materialism of a mythological creed—to tlie engrufting of 
Mosiem idealism on the Wcstern mind. It wns the inAucnce 
of Averroistic writings that attracted tbc attention of reflecting 
pcople to thc grcat problem of thc connection betwecn the 
worlds of mattcr and of mind, and rcvivcd thc conception of 
an all-pervading spirit, " whicli slecps in thc stonc. dreams in 
the animal, and wakes in the man," " the belie! tliat the hiddcn 
vital prinriple which produte* Ute varied hunms of organisation 
is but the thrill of * the Divinc Essence * that is present in 
them all.*’ 

uj'» 

r* i c/r^i r* j* Jj ;j 


* would have hU He wm> Uie Soul ol th« U«uven« U 1 hsd known the 
relation ot the human »oul to ths body, for He i* prwent and hhhl»n m the 
heert of evrry atom.- 
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TRANSLATION OF THE PERSIAN AND ARABIC MOTTOES 
AT THE HEAD OF THE CHAPTERS 

»Ma 

O Thou ' v»ho liast no piaco in any piace, 

\\ omlcr-»tiuck I om that Thnu art at <rvery place. 

Faith arnl no-Fa»th arc both engaged in Tl«y aearch 

Both crying aloutl. " He Is the onc. He U thr all-Alcmo- I. Introd. 

He attaineti thc hcight ol eminence by his pertectinn : 

He dkpdlml the darkness (ol tbe world) by his grace ; 

Eacellent were all h» quaUtin , 

Pray lor blrssings on him antl hi» posterity. .... j 

Mohammed is the lortl ol the t«o worlds and ol mankind and the 
Spirits 

Aiul ol the two nution», the Arabs and the *Ajam (non-Arab*). - 41 

Thnu Itasl ccnne belore all the Teachers oi the worid, 

Though tliou haat appeoml tast til all; 

Last ol the Prophets thy Nearness has become known to me ; 

Thou ccmoet last, as thou comcst irom a distance 51 

May Cotl ever convey my benedictlons anrl gToetiiig 
To the !*rophet ol Arahhi, ol Medlna,—ol Mecca; 

Tlic sun oi eaccllence and ol splendour, and ul sublimest eminence ; 

Thc iight ol luil moon, of elegancr. and of the sky ol genercsity ; 

The nobtest ol creation tn pereon and in adoration oiul m watch- 
lulness; 

The most eaccllent o( manldnd in mtinihccnce ond generusity • 56 

He is likc thc lluntt tn dtdicacy and Uke the iull moon in splenduur. 

Llke thc ocean in libcrality. and like Time in resolutioit - 66 

He called towanta God, and tboec who took holii ol him 

Took hohl ol a rope that never brcak».83 

Itat how can thc dtjire ol the eulogist cotne up to 
Whot is in liim o{ nobihty o| Uispuaitiun and nature } . . 9* 
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Hc surp&ned &11 the Piophcl» in cuntttttitkm uul «tupooition. 

Nor »ny did opproach hlm cithct In knowlcdge or nobleneso. 

Avoi<l what the Cliristians assert obont their Propltet; 

(But) iJcclarc whatever eloe thou wubest In hl* praioe. «nrl contwul 
for it.. 

Indeed the Prophtt U n hv.ht Irum which gttidonce i» aought. 

And * tlrawn swonl out of God'» swonis ..... tot 

I» it Irum thc reninmiirance ol Uic neighboun *t Zi-S»!am 

That thou haat mtxed tean dowing fn»m the eyes with blood ? 107 

When the help of God and eietocy cooir ami thoii seest tl«s 
peopJc cntering ihto tlie tdigion o l God in troops. 

Cclcbrate the praiae of thy Lord. aiul aak pardon o» Him; for 

He u the Forgiver. ------ io) 

Hoid fast, all ye. to tbe Rock of God 

And be not disunited. - ------ 1« 

Come to Me, do not seek eacept Me ; 

I am tlie Benehcent ; »eek Me thou wilt find Me 
Dost thou remember any niglit in which thon hast calied to Me 
secretiy. 

And I did not hear thee ? Then »eek Me thou wilt find Me. 

When the ailiictcd ooe sa>i " dost not Thou seck me " ? 

I look towards him ; aeek Me. thou wilt find Me. 

When My aeirant disobey» Mc. tbou wilt find Mc 

Quick m diastt&ing . seek Me, thou wiit ftnd Me - *37 

Say. unto whom bclongeth what»oever is in heavm and earth ? 

Say unto God ; He hatl» pmcribed unto Him»df marcy. - - *59 

(For traiulation o( thc other passage, im« p. 173.) 

Tlie dispute» cd the seventy-two secta put them ali a#iite, 

As they did not «ee the Truth they took to the peth of Rctlon - 

He ts the Begmniug and the End. 

The Manifest and Uie Hidden, 

And the knower of oil things. (Koran)..<55 
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Whatever the sins o( the IUbis may have been. their ponbhnieut. <a 
its batburous inhnmanity, (ar excce<le<i their desert»— a punishtnrnt 
bon» with sobtitne (ortitode which cannot help eyoking the admiratkjn 
o( every hcart not iteeped in raciaJ or reiigiou» (anatkiam am! wbich i» 
bearing its natural (mit. The sect, instead o( d>dng out. u increutng 
in number, and jodging (rom the lcw ptojtiud IUbla I have met. 
actuated with hitter batred against the Muliahs whom thcy believe to 
be thc primary cause o( tlieir persecution. 

The crneltrĕs to which the B&bis were sub)ected «m* the acta o( sn 
ignorant popniaoe and a (nghtened govemor bounded on by (anatical 
priests. In Cliina, in Our own tirae». undet tlie eyea o( the civili*ed 
world, ducipiined Uoopa o( ccrtain avtiisod Powcra perpctratod the 
most diabolical and tuuneiess hormrs upoti onotlending citiicn» anii 
helpltss wumen and children Crimes Uke these destroy one's (aith iu 
hnmanity and progress (p. J39) 

The astronomer All Ibn Yunua waa a man of yeraatila talcnt " He 
made astronomy his partkulor study," &avs Ihn KhallihAn, " but he 
wna wcil-veraed in other sciences and dispUyed an emlnent talcnt lor 
poetry.” |p. 377) 

The Indian Social Rtjormtr of Bombay (o( tbo 28th o! July, tf)Ot). 
tn an approriative article on ” The Ubcral Movement in Isllkm," drew 
my attontion to ccrtain statements o( M Renan ln one o( his lectuira 
deUvered in March, 1883. at the Sarbonne. 1 In th» lectnrc M. Rcnan 
has trted to show that Isi&m is oppoeed to sricnce, and that sdoituk 
punuits came into vogue amcmg the Motlenu only when thc reiigion 
became we&kcned. " Omar." he says, " did not burn. as we are often 
toW, the Ubrary ol Alexandrta; that library had. by hia time, neariy 
disappearod. But the prinriple which he catiaed to trtnmph tn tbe 
world waa in a vwy real »«uc destructive cf learncd rraearch and o( thc 
raried work of the mind." 

The correctncw o( thia somewhat wikl and rockless assertion, whlcli. 
ccniing (rom the author o( .Ittrrott and Attrroum, u tiartling, wa» at 
onc* cltallenged by the leamed Shaikh JamAl ud-dtn who was rtariding 
at Paris at the time. M. Renan‘s roply to the Shaikh‘s oitkisni o 
Inst7uctive The learned Frenchman had to quali(y liis gen er aiisattont 


• Iheleerare is besded •• lslAmlsm and Scleaee." and It printsd ia a book 
cailM Tlu JWrj oftk* CtUic Rattt tnj Olkti Stiuhu 
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ud to ackncrwlr-Jge tbat by Isliia be nuautt tbr rcligton of Mohammol 
aa acccptcd antl practise»t by the igoorant and (anatiral aectiona of tbe 
Moalctn commumUea. I wili qunte hrrc thc pnasage in whkb hc Umits 
bi« stricturea. ai it may pcrhapa bc of aome belp in awakening tbe 
Masulmana tbcmaelvea to a aerae of thctr rrsponaihilides" Ono 
aspect in wbich 1 hav* appeored unjuat to tbe Sliaikh is that I »iave not 
suibciently deve1oped the iclea that ail rcvealed rcligion i*> forood to 
ahow hcntility to pcautivo icicace ; and that, in this reapect, Christ ianity 
baa no reaaoo to baaat ovrr lallnt. About that there can bc no cloubt. 
Galileo «ras not treated morc kindly by Catbolidam than waa Avcrraea 
by lal&m Galileo lound truth in a Cathotic country despite Catboli- 
dsm, aa Averrae* nohiy philoiophised in a Moslem coontry desjiita 
lalArn. 111 dkl not Insist more strongly upon thia polnt. it waa. to teU thc 
truth. becauae my opiniona on thi» mattcr are ao well known thal tlirre 
waa no need lor me to rccur to them again bclore a pubiic oonranant 
with my writings. I have saiil. sufTidentIy olten to pradmlc any 
nrcessity for repeatmg it. tliat the humau mind must be detached fmu 
aU supcrnatural bcliei il it dcsirea to Ubour at ita own cssenti&l 
which u tbe ccmatrnction ol positive acienoe Thia docs not trnply aay 
vio!cnt destruction or hasty rupture. (t docs not mean tiut tbe 
Chriatian ahould lonake Christianity. or that the Musulnuui should 
abandon l*Um. It roeana that the enlightcned parts of Chmtemiom 
and UlAra ahould arrive at that atate of bencvotent IndiAerence in wtuch 
religioua belieia become inoffcnaive Tliis ia half accompliahed in neariy 
ali Chrtotian countries. I>et ua bope that the Uke will bc the caae for 
lalAm. Natnrally on that day tbc Shaikh and I will be at one, and 

neody lo apphuul heurriiy- 1 dW not aaaert tlut all Musulmana, 

witbout diatinction of race, are ond alwaya wiU be aunk in ignoranoe. 
I aaid that lalAmiam puta grcat dUnculucs tn the way of science. and 
unlortunatcly haa succcednl fot five or *» bundred years in almoat 
anppremiur it in tbc countries urnler lts awny , anil that thia is for 
countrics a causn ol estreme weakness. 1 believe. in point of lact, that 
the regeneration of the Mohammnlan countries wiU not be thc work ol 
lalAm ; it wiil cotnc to paaa thraugh the enfeebtement of laiim. as tnd.^1 
tbe grcat advance of tlie countrirs collod Chriadan coramenccd wtth the 
dcatruction of the tyranmc.il church of the Middle Ages. Some pmout 
luve aeen in my lccturr a thought hoattle to the in.iividuala who proless 
thr Mohammedan religion. That ia by no nieana tnia; Muaulman» 
are themaelve» Uie hrst yictinu of Iii&m. Mmc than ooce m tny 
Eaitcrn travds I have heen in a pcnition to noticc bow lanatidam 
proceeda Irora a unall numlwr ol dangerous men who keep the othera 
in the practice ol religlon by terrar. To emanapat» the Musulmnn 
tram hu rehgion would be the gresteit semce tlut one could render 
him. In wiahing thno populatioru, in which ao many good dements 
exiat, a dehrarance from Uie yoke that weigh» thrm down. I do not 
believe that I have any unldndly thought for tbem And. let me tay 
■1*0. «oce tbe Sbaikh Jamil ud-dln destres me to hold the 
equaliy brtwcen .ljgcrant laiths. 1 shoukl not any the more believe that 
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! vu v««hing evil ol certain Earopcan countriea U I ecpreued a liopc 
that ChhstUnity »huuld have a tea» dominant inrtuence upon them. 1 ' 

lt ia a matter ol regret Uutt European »cl>ol»r», generally »pealung 
•bouli) persist in comparmg the lrrwest lorm ol IslAm with the highest 
lortn ol Cliristianity. AU religioo» have diSerent phase»; thry vary 
acconllng to Ihe dlmatic atul econoroic contiition» ol tho country. th* 
environmcnt3 and education ol the people, their national charactrriauc* 
and a multitude o( other cause» To compare raodero Wealiitk 
Chrishanity with a dchaaed larrn ol I»14m i» an insult to eommon »«i»e 
anct intelligmce. In ttiia work ! have endeavoured to show bow I»lftm 
lurthcieJ tlic intnllectual movenicnt ol the worid, how it brought to tile 
a dying world, how it proraoted culturc and civiliaatvm It wa» not tbe 
I»tftin which ia proleaaed to-day by the ignorant bigot, the Uitngutng 
seil-seeker, but it waa ncvexthclcM lsl&m—Iat&m in Ua trueat. tiighest 
and nohlcat sensc I have tried to »how the cause of tbo blight that 
has latlen 011 Maalcm nations It ia more than proboble that my viewt 
will not sntisly the critic ol lalAm who haa atarted wtth a pceconc*ivcd 
bias, or who judges oi the Faith by it» Utter-day professore AU tha 
Mmt I venturc to aaacrt that my statcmenU are loonded on Watoricat 
lact». 

One aaaertion ol M. Rcnan requirea a catcgorical ratutation He 
haa atleged in hi» Iecturc " a» a v*ry remarkable thing that amotig the 
pkilroophers and Icatned men callcd Arabic, there was hut one alone, 
Atkindi, wbo wa» ol Arabic origin : atl the otltera were Peraiana, Trana- 
oaiana, Spaniards, nativea ol Bokhara, of Samarcand. ol Cordova. ca 
SevUle. Not onty were thosc men not Araba by blood. bnt they w«< 
in nowiae Araba in tnind " The rocmory ol thl» great French achoUr. 
whoae acquaintxnce I had the j«ivilege oi making, descrve» *very 
respect. But aurety thta aweeping obaetvation ia very wide ol the truth 
A gUnce at tbe W»jiU ul-AyA* (tbn KludlikAn'* greai Biographical 
Dictiunary), tho TdrikM ul-Hukama arul ottier worka o! the like nature. 
wUl »how how utterly uniounded the ossertlon U. From the gtnealogy 
ol thc cmincnt men wiioae livc* arc contained in thesc boola. it wiU b« 
aecn that a vast onmbcr ol the great «cholars, doctora and aayanU. 
although born in placea outside ArabU. were Araba by descenl- 

Probably M. Renan would not have admitted that AJi (the CaUpb) 
waa a philraopher, but bi» ilescendanta Ja'(ar as-Sldik and Ali ar-Hi» 
wttrc nnqaestionably entitled to be indnded tn that derignatkro. And 
Ja'£Ar a»-SAdik waa a adentist besidra. JAbir ibn Haiyyan (Geber). 
tbe father ol modern chcmistry, worked ln lact with the materia» 
gathrrrd by Ja*far !t i» admittrel that Al Kindi, " tbe Phltoaopher 
oi tbe Arabt," waa dcacended Irom the royal lamUy ol Kinda and wa« 
an Arab ol tho Araba. But it is not known that Yahya ibn Ali ManeAr 
(aee ante. p. 374) woa a pure Arab. Nor is i» known that Ali ibo Yunu» 
(a*u. p. 377) brlongoi to the trlbe ol as-Sadal—" a great brancb." »*y» 
Ibn KhaUikAn. " ol the tribe ol Himyar whtch wrttled in Egypt ” 
Al-J&hir. AbA OsmAn Amr al-KinSni at-Laui, the cetebrated Mutarilite 
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plidosopber, wlio diod at Baara ui a.h. 253 (868-9 A.c.). was a jrure 
Arab. a uietnber ol tiie tribe ut KiuAiu. i\vri:jmcc (aitte, p. 428) wai a 
Tujllute by «lescent. " Tujlb» prcmouncctl ab» Tajn»l." uya Ibn 
KballikAn, " mcana dacmuial (rum Tujlb the muthei o( 'Adi and 
Sail. tbe aotu o( Aabras ibn ii«-Sakun Sho henell waa thc daughtcr 
o( SaubAn htn Sulaim Ibn Man». and hci sona wure lurnamed thct her." 

Tlic Avcmoan (anu, p. 386) bclouged to thc Arabian tribc <d lyir 
Ibn Nulr. and hcnce bore tlic titki o( al-lyArl. 

Tbe great gTummuriun al-KIiuill ibti Abmtid wiu a mcmber u( tbe 
tribe o( A«l. Tbe SpauUh Idstnrian an>l philoacijdier Ihu Basb-kuwal 
waa a descundant of ane o( tbc Medlmte AnsAr wlio h»il aettled in Sjuin. 
Maa*ii<U (an/f. p. 390) was a direct desccndont o( onc o( the lV>phct'» 
hnmodkate compatnon» arul disdplea, Ibn Masdtl, hcncc the title. 
whtlst Ibn ul-Athlr waa a tuember ol thc celebratetl trtbe ol SliaibAn. 

The pohtical cconomUt and jurisconsult, al-MAwanli, a native o< 
Basra, was a pure Arab.* 

Tbe soliiler, sutrsman, pltiloeopher and poct, CHAma waa a roember 
oi ih» tribe ol KinAna. 

Sharil al-Murtaru. the author o( thc Ghurar wa'd Durar, one o( the 
greatest scholars o( his timc, wa» descended (rom ImAm AU ar-RirA 

Ibn TuUU (anU, pp. 386, 429) was a mcntber o( tbe tribe o( Kals. and 
hence the Utic of al-Kaisi 

Ibn KluddOn waa deuccnded (rom an Yeracmte (anrily wtuch had 
settled in Spain. They camr irom Karramuut arul were thcrclore called 
al-Hatramt, 

I liave gtven only a few nomes picked out at random. but tbe curioui 
reader will flnd numbcrlesa instances in the books I bave mcnUoned * 

To say that thcse men wct? nol Arabs and had no Arab WochI in 
tbem 13 surcly a bold assertion. I migbt witb equai eArontery asaert 
that. brcause Longteilow, Channing, Emereon. Drapcr were bom in 
Arnrnc». tliey were not Anglo-Saxons. 


Ibn KhailikAn calli aJ-I ArAM " Ute greateat philoeopbcr of the 
Moslems," and spcalu ol him in the (ollowing terms:— 

sj}* sjl c!J 3 » c ti d*-}* cP- r* 

3 )Jr U)l 

& sj* i*** 1 -^ >* j 

t>& *£> ^UJI iliiu. ^lr. yl u-A/ 3 

»»t»L«» ^ ^alt| y UXSj 


1 Two of ht» mmt isiportast wnrk» are the AkkAm m SaUAmsyyah aod 
ai SiAial ut-MnJan. twth tpoken ol highly by Von Mamnutr. 

' So* alao Wfixteo(eld'i Grtckicku dtr Arabtukrr Atrdt. Tdrlkk ul ltldm 
ol Zah»bl. and Canri i Bibiuiktca AtabUa 
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~ AbA Naar Mohmnunotl bin Mohmmmctl bln Turkhln bin AasUj;li 
al-hiiibl at-Turki (the Turk). a cclebratcri philcmophcr. autbor oi roany 
worka in logic, mtnk;, aml other acimcea. He traa thc grratnt ol 
phiiarophen amung tlus Moolems, and no one among them attamed a 
rank equal to hta in the ncicnces. And the cki*f (ol philosophenl Ab4 
Alt Ibn Slna, whora I have mestinoed belora, dcrivnd bencht Irom Int 
writitigi " (p 38J) 

Abu l KAaim Kmdenki waa a tamoos poet and HvutnniHit philo- 
sophar oi Persia in the cightecnth century 


Hayy tba Yak:dn was tTanalated into Englisb and publnhcd in 
London so long ago as i68b. (p. 419; 

SanM ha» givcn eacprcssion to hi» ailminUion for ibn Slna and his 
devotkm to philoaophy In the loltowing lines: 

jd Ai Ujj J aj «^aj ^yo. I ^al^iJ 

} r* i° • - rj a ** <*/<*•* 

J** J» Jy 

“ 1 do not aeck lor any reward in thia world or the next 

" Every momcnt I pray, whether in proe p erity or in adv«nrity- 

" O my Lord, beatow on SanAl thc proAchmcy in phlloeophy and 
scie nce a 

“ Such as would make cvcn the aoul of BA Ali Stna jealous “ 

The jwtution of SonAi in the world of IsUm can be gatberal fiom the 
tollowtng Une» ol JoUl ud-dln KOml, revcted nowadayt by odaeated 
Mitsulmans throughoul Aaia and Egypt: 

3 ^kL- JJ u 

" ‘AttAr was Its souJ (ol the philoeophy ol myaticism], SanAI was rti 
cye» ; I only walked in the loouteps ol 'AttAr an<l SanAI." (P 457) 


The reacttonary chararter ol thc uiduence eserciacd by Abu‘i Haaan 
Ali al-Asha'ri and Ahmed al-ChassAli can hardly be ovcr-c3timateJ 
It has becn happUy snmmcd np in a lew wonh» bv the tearned editor oi 
al-BetrAiu s al.Aibr ul-BAMteh--' but (or al-Asha rt and aI-ChaxsAli ttu- 
Arab» mlght have becn a nation ol Galilcoa, Kcplm and Newtuns." 
By theii denuncmtioos ol scicnce and philosophy, by thctr eahortatiooJ 
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Ihat bcsklca tbcology »nd law no otbcr knowiedge «ru worth xcquiring. 
thcjr ditl mote to «top the progresa oi the Mosimn worki than roost other 
Moalem KholiasU. Antl up to thU «!•>■ their mumple is hrLI iorth u a 
reason (or ignoranoc and stagnatian, 

AI Asiu n was bom at Basra in 883-4 a.c. (270 s.n ). snd died at 
Bagdad ; but the yrar ol hia death b not certain; tt oocorrod probably 
sonie titne between 941 and 933 s.c. (300 and 340 a.M ). He was 
originally s Mu tardi and pnbtidy Uught the ratkmalistic doctrines. 
A devcr. ambiuoua man he saw no opportuntty 0 i power or mAuenco 
among the RatkmaiisU; an alllance with the party ol retmgresskm 
meant (amn and tangiMn rewanl. He, acconlingly. made a publlc 
rcnunciarion o( his (ormer creol in raan’s (ree wiil and M ol his opinion 
that the Koran was created.” This happened on a Friday at the 
Caiheilnd raoaejue oi Basra. Whilst seated on hls chair lecturing to 
his pupils, he aoddeniy spraug up. and cried aloud to the assembled 
multitude:—" They who know m*. know who I am, as for those wbo 
do not know tne. t sltall tril thetn . I am All Ibn Ismall al-Asha’ri, 
and ( uaed to hoh! thal the Koran was crcatad. Ilist Um eyes (0/ m»«) 
sholt not aee God, and tbat we ourscKes are the anthor* o( oor evil 
de«ds. now I have retnrntd to thc tmth. I nmounc» thcsc opinkons 
arul I Uke the enRagcrmrut to reiutc the Mn't a ri l i tcs and eapose their 
iniamy amt turpitude.” And with the rocantaUon o( each doctrine 
that hn (armcrly proiesscd, he tare ofl irom his pereon tome gannent 
asjdng. ” I repudiate this beliel as I repudiaie this dress." Fir»t went 
tbc turban, thcn the msntie arul so on Thc rgcct c»I this tbeatrieal 
display was rmrocn.se among the impressionaMe inhabitants o( Basra, 
and tlis (ame oi al-Asha*ri tpread so rapidly amcmg thr people that he 
•ocm became their recognised leuler. Ibn Khalltk&n calls him "a 
great upholder of tbc orthodoa doctrines.” 


Upoo the death oi the last KAttmidc Caliph al-'Axid U-d(n UUh, 
Salatltn. who was Comtnandrt-in-chtel atul Pritne Minister. prodaimed 
ths Abbaskle Mustarii and thus restored Egypt to tbo Bpmttial 
■m-ereignty o( Bagdad. Astia*rfsm hencelorth bccatue domtnant in 
that counlry 

The theulogkaJ students, who wetr chiedy the (ollowers ol Iba Hanbal. 
undcr the wcaker Abhaside Caliphs bocama a source ol great tronble 
ia Bagdatt. They constltuted themselvcs into m body o( irrcsporoubln 
cemor*; they used (ordbty to enter bouses, break musical mstnimcnts. 
comrnit OLIniLir octs oi i mndalitm 
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P. 17. The i»onl Ikra rnight be mulwed also u •• recite.** 

P. 106. Thc tnddent to which relerence is made in th* lootnnte 
»t p. 106 haa been immortaUscd by the Persun Poet Sn'dL Tbe poem 
opens with the foDowing lines. which sre difficult to rtculer propetiy 
into onother Innguage: 

tsb cfff' 

P. 364. Thc loOowing Unea evince the estunation m which Mesbed 
is hekl by tbe Shtahs 

Mask-kad a/:al lan rwt Zami» ast 
K* 4 n ji nHr t Kobb ul- , *!amln »U. 

" Mashhad U the roost exc«Uent spot on the fac* of tbe earth, for there a 
to be found tho Ught of the Lord of the Creation (God)." 

P. 379. Moslem tolrratson.— ' In the hrst ceutury of Arab rule.** 
eay» Sir Thamas Araold Ut his PrtachiHg of IsUm, “ the vancws 
Clihitian churches enjoyed a toleration and a Ireedom of religious ltle. 
aoch as had becn nnknown for generatioos under tbe Bysantine Govcrn- 
mcnt.“ And he adds, “ In the course of the loag straggies witb tho 
Byrantine Empire. the Caliphs had hul ocouion to distrust the loyalty 
of their Christian subjects. and tbe treachery of Nlkophoros was oot 
improbably one of the reaaons for liirftn't order that tbe Christun» 
should wear a distincttv« dress and gtve up the good poets they held 

Abft Yusui a appeal to Hftrftn ar-Rashld on behalt of tha non-Mo^em 
aubjecta is noteworthy. 

*' I* « incumbent on the Commander ol the Faithful (May God grant 
the* Hit aid I) that thou deal gently with ihose that have a coverunt 
with thy Prophet and thy coutin Mohammed (the peace and blasaing 
ol God be upon him). and that thou take care that they be not wronged 
or ill-treated artd that no burden be laid upon them beyood thetr strengtb 
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Ktul th*t no part o( their beloogingi be taken (rmn them beycuul what 
they are In datjr bound to pny. (or it ia relatul of the Apoetle of God 
(the poace *ud blcasing of God be upon him I) th*t he aaid whc«ever 
wrong* a rtmmi or hnpoee* a bunien upon tiim beyond h» strength I 
■hall be hl* aecuser on the Day of J udgment"; (Arrodd). 

P. »79. Tkt Zimmts —The (ollowing w&a thc chArter granted by 
tl»e Caliph Omnr at the capitulntion of Jcrusalem «umndered in 638 
a.«. In thc ruune of God, the Mercilul, tho Compassinnatc Thi» i» 
tbo secnrity which Omar thc S«vant of God. the Onnmander of the 
Faithfnl, granU to the people of Aolia. Ho grants to all. whetlier rick 
or sound. seconty for their lives. tbeir possessions, tbcir churches and 
their crosses, and for all that conceras thesr religiun. Thetr churches 
nnt be changcd into dwclling placa nor destroyed, neithnr shall 
thev nor their nppurtenancea bc in any way d tmini s h cd, nor the croeses 
of tho inhabitants. nor aught of tbcir possaenons. r>nr shall any oon- 
straint be put upon them m the matter of their faith. mir shail anyone 
ul them be harmed "; Baldmri, p. ija ; KilAb ul-KkatAj, p. 34; Al- 
Makin. liisloria Saracmua, p. II. 

Prophet s dedaratton " \Vhoever wrongs a Zimmi arul lays on 
him a bunien beyond bis strength 1 siiall be his accuier." 

” \Vhocvcr torments the Zimmis tocmcnts roe." 

Otnar a injuoction to Osman:—" I commend to yotu care thc 
Zimmi» ol the apostle of God ; sec that the agreemcnt with them is 
kept. and they be deiondcd agumst their cncmies, and that no bnrden 
is laiil on tlinn bcyond thetr strength." Abd Ynsuf. p. 71. 

In «tm.lar terms is Ali’s injunction t u Mohammcd Ibn Abfl Bakr, 
Governor of Eg>’pt in 36 a.h Tabari. m loeo. See also D'Oku<m, p. 44. 

P. »85. In tbe times of the later Abboslde Caliptia three more 
Ihw&nt ot departmcuts como tnto existc n c e . vir., the Diwin-ul-Kasd 
(cbe Ministry of Justkc), the Dttrdit ul-'Att (the Paymastrr GcneraTs 
officc), and tbe Diwd* ui-Tugkta , whcre the tmperial seals were lcopt 
and the documcnts checked. 

P. »88. In my lormer cdition of the book I had said as lollows : 

“ The importance which IslAm atuch» to the duties of sovrreigns 
towsnls their subjocts. and the mannn in which it promotes the freedom 
and equality of the people and protccts them against the opprcs- 
■ton of their rnlers is sbown tn a remorkahle work by tbe cdcbrated 
publicut Imlro Fakhnuldln Rlii (ie. ol Rhagm) on " the Kcciprocal 
Rights cd Sovereigns and Subjects." editnl aiul enlarged alterwards 
by Mohammed bin Aii bin Taba Taba. cotnmonly known aa Ibn 
TUrtaka." 

This statemcnt reprencnts the view commonly entertained by the 
Muulyi» of Iiulia. In his work on the history of Arabic literature 
(Wcimar and Beriin. 1898-190»), Brackclmann apporentiy entertaincd 
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the wmc opinion Aml he «u tuA aingulw among tho achoiani oi 
Europe on this pomt Nod Devergen aad appomnJy d» Sacy *mi 
* cveral «Hbri» wnc in agrecmrnt with him. Hartwig DtrimbouTr 
however, stronRiy cluillenRol thU vi*w ; and Brockdmann in hu Ute 
work [th* Nackhigt, VoL II. p. 708) altemi hi* opinion What haa 
inAuenced me. bowever, to cut out the «ttribuUon o l the «utlKirsliiL. 
o/ the Tdrikk ud-duttmJ to Inuun F«khr ud din Rlri ia tbe f*ct that in 
hij emtmcmtion of tl»e worta of thii great schoiar Ibn Kh*llik4n rtocs 
not indude the TMMh^d-duwri. Hi* omuakni 1» br no mc>t» «m- 
clu*ive. for hc oitcn leave* out important «rarta. u in the of Ibn 
Ab'U Hadid. to whote great commentary on the NaMj-ui-BaUghut he 
does not make thc slighlest relerencc It haa. howcver. been a «leter- 
mimng tactor in my omisaion of the pasaage in the new edition 

I am indebtcd to Mr. C. A, Storey oI tbe Indu Oflice for Ihe tollawing 
irom Erockelaunn'* works bcaring oa this point: 

C Brockelmann m his GtitkuhU drr Arabitdun LiiUmtur (Weimar 
and Berhn. 1898-1903). Vol. I. p. 506. Iiaa the lollowin* entry onder 
Pahrsddin Abd 'AbdalUh M. b 'Onwr b. al-Hosain b. sl Ha|lb ar- 


*. ta rih adduwa) in j Teilen : («) Staatswiasenechait. (b) Geach. 
der 4 ersten Chalifen. der BGjiden. Sd$ 0 qen uml Patimiden. Paris. 805. 
AusrOge von Jourdnin. Kundgruben d Or.. V. 33. D. R Hcnriu». 
Pragmeuta Arahica e. Codd. msa. nunc nrimum ed. (Fachraddini 
Rarii hi*t. Chal prim.) Petrop. i8r8." 

In the Nachtrdgt (VoJ. II. p. 703) he has the loOowing entry: 

" 506. 6. *• «J streicben, -al Pahrl von b. a( T>qt*q 4 .” 

The entrj- relating to Ibn al TK«*qi (Vol. IL p. t6l) U a» (oUowi: 
M b. 'AU b. JabA(ab 4 b a| Tiq|aqi. geb. um 660/1361. schrieb 
701/1301 wkhrend eines AulenthaJte* in MOstii lur den dortiaen Statt- 
halter Pahraddln 'IsA b. Ihrthlm : 

A 1 k. al Fahri IIT tdlb as Sult&nija wad duwal al isIAmlja, Paris 2441, 
I-Ontenspiegel und Geackichte dcr islAmischen Rcicho von AnJang bis 
*u Ende de* Chalilats. hng. v W. Ahlwardt. Goth. 1860. v. H. Deieu- 
bonrg;. Paris. 1893. BibL de 1 'Acole dn haut» 6tudo. <s. 103. Aussug 
vom \eri. Pans 3443 ; vgl. Chetbonneau JAP. ». 4 t.7.8,9 » " 

A lootnote to thi» p*ge say» : 

" * Bamit identisch ist dor ta rlh ad duwaJ, Bd. I. p. 306 mit Wiorter- 
holung einer alten Irrtuma dem Fahraddln ar RAsI sugeschrieben. ‘ 


/"!**?■—** xhe KUdb-ul-Mitdu uI-Hihma (" Tbe Balance 
°I wisdcm ). writtrn in the tath ccntury, occurs the lcillowing dehniuon 
0 ‘A“* tl£e: -"J U3ti “ k xhe »tay ol all vtrtu« and tha suppon ol all 
ew»Uen«s. In order to pUce juatlce on the pinnade of periection, 
th« Supreme Crtator [al-Bdn Tarita) madc himseil known to the 
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choicest oi Hia Scrvanta umlcr thc namc oi the Jtnt; and it was 
b>' tlie light of juattcc that the wortit bccanic completc and periected 
arul wu bmuglit topcriect order—to whkh ihere u allunoo in thr wmtls 
ol lurn on whom thcre be blessings: ” By Justicc wtsm the He»ven* 
and tlie Earth establish«J 

P. 340. Although «ane Westcrn achohus have doabtcd the accuracy 
ul tbe «ory that Nuim al Mulk. Omar Khayy&m and Hasan Irtn 
SabUth werc iellow •tudents. the latcst biopnpheT of " Thc Old Man of 
the Mountam " rcaiiimt* that all threc were at one time pupds of ImAm 
Mtink ud-dln iMowadak nd-din) (r). This new liie af Hiun Sabb4h 
is by the pen ol a learncd Moulvi oi Lucknow (Moulvi Abdul Haltm 
sum&racd Skarar), snd gives In s short compass an cschaustim and 
well-halanrctl summary of Hssan SabbAli’* Iifc and objccts. and of thc 
pemiriou» churactcr of bis propaganda 

P. 340. Jiaum SaN>4k. —Motdvi Abdul Hallm points out how Hasan 
Sabb&h s (oDowers workod witb kathith in carrying out tbcir pernicious 
propaganda ; bow tbey drugged the nands of theu prtaclyte» tor tbe 
bmhrrancr oI thctr desigrn against the esisting order. Hc aUo dc- 
scribc* the hydra-headed character of the occnlt doctnne protosed by 
thtsc enenues o( socrety : how tm the destruction of thc Katdmita 
tlie Ismadlias sprang mto caistencc. 

P. 339. BUtit. —The BAbia, who have now spllt np tnlo severai 
•ectiuns, are to be found chieily in ioreign countrias They are said 
to abound in the United States ; many of them ore settlcd in Beyrout 
and oot a fcw in Bombay and Calcutta. The greatest autbonty in 
pjigbmd on BAliiam. Proie*or E. G. Biowne. says that the Babi cult 
hss nothing in common with ShHsm. Onc iundamental diHerencr 
betwecn tbe two culte liea in their mrntality ; whiist Sflfuim shows 
great chsrity towsnis diilrring «jrltmi, BAbism te tntcuscly exdurive. 
not to say fan a tk al 

P, 400. Sajatm. —A new theory appcan to have bcen rccently 
•tarted attributmg the derivatiun of the term " Salawi." tbe designatioo 
uf the dynasty tounded by Shah Inma il in Penia. to the wocd Sap 
whtch lorina part of the name of Sah-ud-din. the ancator of Shah 
lima'il; and nut to “ Sufi," tbe title bome by Safi ud-din. To thia 
thcory I venture to enter a ttspcctiul protest For sevend centuriei 
siter the (ou m ia t lc m of the I^eraian Enipire tbe Sluiu ol Persia wera 
•tyled by European travellera, merdiante, an«l chronidera " Tbe 
Grand Sophi." in contradistincUnn to " Tbe Grand Mogul " and " The 
Grand Turk " The reason is obvious Among oriental writen the 
word " salawi " has always been recognised as dcnvol (rum S&&, just 
ss the other designation of this dynasty, " Musawi," is derived from the 
lmim Mfta al-KAsim. Thc Kisawi Syeds trace ibeu dcwcest from 
IsiAtn Ali. son of the ImAm MAsa 

P. 403. Tkt tack o/ Bagdad .—In tbe lollowing couplet Sa’di hss 
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a he witncaaed at thc sack oi 


«preaseti hi» horror at the terribie % 

Bougditd : 

'* It is DNt that Heavcn ahould rain tean of biood on earth 
At thc deatrnction that has beiallcn 
The Gmpire of Musta sim, Commander of the FalthfuL 
O Mohammed t II in the Day of Judgrocnt yon will raue yoor 
heail above the corth 

Raiae your head and «ce Uie tribulatian o( the people now." 

The eilect ol the picturc drawn by tbe poet ia lnat in the trantlation. 

K a/t orf>A Ct k/» T 

1 ilf Otr>» c-L» f 

P. 406. Pred*ttinMion.~This foUowing traditkm reported by 
Ubayy ibo Ka*b throws comulcTahlo Ught oa the view beid by tl» 
Prophet on tbc «ubject of prede*tination “ the mce: proeperou» man 
i» he who bccomes prosperoua by his own excrtionn; and thc m«t 
wretdted man u he who bccomes wratched by his own actitms.' 

The great Caliph Omar ia reported to have lo dicted doubte punish- 
ment on a man who was canght In thc act o( committing an evil ileed 
and had said tn exculpauon that he was led to do lt bv the deare 
of Cod. 

Ameer-ul-Mominln Ali (Tlie Caliph), in answer to one of his mn wbo 
had lought at aiui bad onquired whcthrr it wai tlic dccreo ol God 
that hail ied thcm to Syna, 1» reported to iiave said aa loUows : 

Perhaja ymi conslder prcdesunation to be necesaary and the 
pasticular decree to be irraverribie; U it wera so, then wuubl rewanl 
and punishmcnt be vnin, and the prumiae and the threat wouid be of 
no account; and surely blame would not have coms from Cod for the 
■uum nor praise for the righieous, nar would tiie righteous be marr 
worthy of tbe rcwurd of lus good deeds than tlie wicked, oor the wicked 
be mott deaetvmg of the punishmcnt of his ain than the righieous 
Such a runark {savoura) of the brethran of dcvlla and thc worahippcrs of 
idols and of the enenues of the Meraful and of thoee wbo bear witnm 
to (alsehood and of those that are blind to the right in tbeir concerns— 
such aa the (aulista and the Magians of thi* church. God hatb onlaiawl 
tbe glving of choke (to men) and (orbtddcn tbe putting (of them) In 
har; and He hatb not laid dutiea upon mcn by force, nor sent Hi* 
Pro^cu in sport. Tltis is the notion of unbclievera, and woe unto the 
unbcUeyera in bcll t “ Then aaked the old man : “ WTiat is tbis pre- 
dwrinarion and particulA/ decree whkli drove us ? " He answered : 

TTie command of God tlierain and Hia purpcae." Then Iw repeatrd 
(the verae) ; " The Lord hath ordainod (predostined) that ye worahip 
none but Htm, and kindnesa to yonr parenU." 
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Tbo scconrt apoatolical lmlni'8 tetter to tho peopl* o* Basr» »1» 
containa the (ollowing poassge which ia «mrthy of noto. " Whocvor 
makei h» Lanl rwpoaaibJe (ar hia »in is a tranggmsor; God doea not 
mnke peoplo obo>> Him ogoinst tlwnr will, nor (orco them to «in against 
thnr wtU." 

P. 414. Tht wcrd M*'taxiUt .—!n tbc Gftv**-ui'Lugkai and the 
Tarkang (Lncknow) thn word is spclt with a fatka oo the 

thinl syUable, whkh would mnkn It in its English gnrb MWtasala. 
The Parkang is the work of three ol the raost lcamed Moslcm scholars 
o( India. nnd is tho bcst and moet ocnnprehensivti Iradcon ol »ts kirul. 

■ real encyclopaedi». In its coropilntion the »uthor» lmve tised every 
exisiing Lexicon. among thcm the Kaihf-uTLugMt, the SnriW the 
T&j-ul- Uriii ond a nnmber ot others, so that it cannot be said they h*m 
dodded lightiy In Richanlson s Dicttonary the word is spoit similarly. 

tn the Lit&n-ul- Arab tho word is priated with » Ketra nnder the third 
syliable, which would make it read MWtanla. And Westcm Onental- 
ista have olmoM entirely adopted this vicw. 

The diUereuoo, whkh to an outskter un»cquainted wtth the Arairic 
language may sound likc <t dtstinctinn without a diUerence. orises frotn 
tbe question. did Wisil bin 'Ata leavo the majlit of lus own accord. or 
was hc a&kcd cm account o( hit disagreement with the Imitn to with- 
dr«w ? tbn KhallikAn s»y» he was " espellcd ” In thc first caae the 
active participle woold bo thc right (orra. and the word wooid be 
mWianla ; in the latter ca»e it woukl be mu‘fnxoid. The Indian Monlyis 
hold the opinicm that he w»s »ske*.l to Jeav*; in which they are sup- 
ported by Ibn KhallikAn And yet de Slane. tho translator of the 
Wafi'ti aTAyt 1« traruiiterates the word as MWtaiilite. 

In all my previou» worka I have (ollowed the GkyAt and the Fttrkang, 
but in view <d the unanimity among Westcm Orientalista and in order 
to avoid conlusing the reatler I have decided in this Edition to range 
myscil with them. This doe* not, however, alter my adherence to 
tbe schoUu» oi my conntry 

P. 419. MWtaeila ioctrieut .—" Tltc Mu*t»zUas are agreed that tho 
worhJ has a Creator, Etemal, Aimighty, Omnisdent, Uving Hc is 
neither « body nor au occident nor » subatancc ; Hc is seU-suUicient. 
One. incomprehensiblo by scnsc, Just. All-wise, doth no wrong; nor 
purposeth ony ; Hc lays dutics on human beings by way o( indkating 
retribution to thera. He rerulers man capable o( tcuon. rcraores 
hindrancc out ol the way. and retribution ia obsolutely neceasary, 
(urther. thcy agrec upon Uie neccssity o( the sending o( a Ptophet whcn 
« sending is desirublc, and that thc Prophet mnst bring a new law or 
revtve one of which no tiace ts leit. or provide some new liic to human- 
ity ; and they aie agreed that the last of the Prophets is Mnharamed; 
and that (aith b » declaration aml knowledge and actioo. And they 
agree that raan's action ia not created in him; they agree in having 
(riendly (cdlngs towanls the Compankms ol the Propbet. but they 
disagree about OsmAn aJter the events that be brought about; most 
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of them, hnwevcr, hav« trtendly lecling* towanl» him «nil ofJw e*pUna- 
tioni I(jt his cnmluct. Aml most aS thcm *nt agrced ahout itamiiMg 
aloot from MuUwiyih aml 'Amr ibn aI-*A» ant! thcy arc agreoJ npon the 
noa«ity of cnjoinmg good acu aml the torbtdding of eviL" 

P- 471. Aroecr Khusru, although lis has bom uconlcd a place 
amongst tbe A wlia (the Sftfi saint»), wa» certamly not a profo»od 
Mo«t oi the MotUcm poets of Itulia bear more than a trnge at myrticjam 
antl have givcn capression to it in tbeir poctry. I Ustve alnraly 
mcntioncd Dablr (an<#. p .460). The three brothcra. Anl*. Mftnia. anll 
Uns (nomm d* plum* derived from one and the same root), wcre ctm- 
tempomrtes of Dabir antl tl»eu tboughta run in thc samc channeJ 
AllAt Huaain lUuin HAh and Asad uUAh Khan GkiHb. likc the im- 
iortunate BahAdnr Shah. thc lort titular Ktng of DeUtl. who wu 
deportrtl by the Hritish to Kangoan after the Mtitiny, arere *' mtuitional- 
ists ” In one of hia lineat poems GhAlib tpeak» of BahAdur Shah 
m these terms: 

SAaA-i-rcmrAa* dil Bakidur Skah k*ktu 
Ris-i-haU* utptk utr-ta-tar kkuia. 

The King Bahadnr Shah of tho ilhimined heart, 

He has had opcscd to him iully the myrtenc» of cristcnce 
P. -47*- Scsituu.—The Sennusiya order. if it can be *o called, w.u 
fonnded by Mohammed bin Ali as-Sennusi al-Idrisi. He was a desoead- 
ant of tbe Prophet through Idris. who had eacaped Into tl» Maghrib 
(West Africa) from the massocrc in Mcdrna by Yesiil a troopa H« wa* 
born in a place callod Mustaghanetn in Algeria in 1787 H« appean tn 
have been a man of a pdrticularly virile duiracter. He trawlted much 
In the Ialhmic countries wbich wcre eaay ol occess, and noted the 
deterkmtiun in monds which resulted to tbr Arabe and othcr Modem* 
of North Africa from contsct witli the pcoples ol the Metliterrancan 
uttaral. He also observed how th* Moalema ha/1 fallen away fmm tlie 
old teachings, and how lethargic anrl fataiistic the>- had becrnne. H* 
uplifted tbem by dirccting tbeir cnogies to such mdustries st candnced 
to matcrial proeperity and tlieir rninda to the dutl« impased by thrir 
rellgion 

Sidi Moharamed bin Ali, before his death in 1859, hod tounded numbcr» 
o< wmi or lodges In the Hijaa and Yemen. in tlie Libyon Oasea, in 
Cyrenaica and Algeria. And those lodges, in mkl-Airica at leart. e*er- 
aaed considerablo moral inAuence. In Morocco lds diariples. who are 
usually call&t Brothers (’* IkhwAn "), made little or no progress in 
consoquence o/ the old establislird Moolai Tyyib order. Sidi Moluunmed 
wns succecded by his son Mohammcl al-Mahdi as tb* head ot the 
imUrruty. 

P- 473 I *m quoting frcm inmimry— 

Kajkol ko t&j hhHtrawdni utkmjkai 
Aur duuyd daut ko /dni tamjku 1 
f>aru»» Haktkal waki jamu patr 
Jo Kuai 'umar ko kakdu 1 tamjkat. 
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Apouuy — Th» poniahment lor apo«tasy provided by thc ccdeai.stinl 
Uw« ol Islim luui recMJtly caused aome «mount ol perturbation amon* 
politidaiu *nd othera in Englanil. '* Apoetasy " bw always irom the 
e&rliest time» been regarded as a capital oflence in ali tbe rdigioua 
and avil «ystenu o< tbo vrorid. aa it lotmed a breacb ol Joyalty lo 
eatabluhed order. The Romans condemned tbe early Chmtiauu lo 
death tliey hatl set tbenuelves np against the govtrnmcnt and 

the State-rchgion. Tbe Cbrutian*. whcn they obtaincd snjiremacy. 
lollowed the Raman «ample. The Romish Church bnmt apostates. 
beretics. tnen, wumcn and even childrcn, without mcrcy all over the 
jlobc. The Relormcd Churchcs wcre not l a c ktn g m ardcrar in the 
ot orttuxloxy and maintcnance ol conlonnity. Apostates were 
^ubject to the penalty ol death up to very retcnt timct in Eagland 
At the present time a pcrson renouncing Christianity ia not put to 
death, but is subject to social and civil ostracism. The Propltet ol 
Jfiam ncvcr condemned lieedom ol oonscieac*. but ueason to the 
Commonwealth was punished with dcath. It wa» frequcntly the caso 
the Meccans mode a prolessioo ol thc laith in order to get into the 
dty ot Medma. and alter obtaining all the inlormatinn cotmccied 
with the security ol the Uttle Moalcm Sute retumed to Meeca and 
threw ufl IalAm. When capturod they were oondemned to «ecutioa. 
Treason is stfll ln our own days, thronghout tbe worid. punishable 
wtth death. and no objoctinn can be takrn to these eaecutions. The 
Mnslem ecckwuutical law that an apostate must undcrgo the pcnalty 
ot death is baswi on this rnle. IJut women are not punishablo with 
death. they aie oniy impruoned; nor is any child subject to that 
penalty. TlUi 1» the diUcrence betwwen IslAm and Christianity tn th« 
matter ol hmna.nl ty and Iteedom of conscietme. II I am not mistakrn, 
the penaltv oi death lor ** apostasy" wos obollsheil in Turkey in the 
reign ol SulUn Selhn II towanls the end of tbe dghteenth century 
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For the Genealogicil Tablea ol the Saracenic Caliplu and SoYemgm 
•ee my SMprt Hittory of tht Saraceus. I give here tbe HAmes of the 
Ommeyyarle Caliph» of Damasru» anrl Spaln. of the Abbaside Calinhi 
of Hagdail oml tbe Kitimule Caiipha of Cairo, with the datea o) thcir 
acc«8»on to make the text inteUigihle. 


THE RASHIDIN CALIPHS 

1. Abh . . 

2. Omar - 

3. OsmAn . 

4 - AH . 


AH. 
II - 

•3 - 
a 3 - 
33 - 


THE OMMEYYADE SOYEKEIGNS OF DAMASCUS. 


r. Mu Awtyah I. 

*. Ye*id - 
y MoAwtya-i II 

4. Merw&n I, 
y Abdui Malik - 

6. Walld l. . . 

7. SulaimAn 

«. Omar hm Abdul Aitr 

9. YeMd II. . . 

10* HUh&m 
«r. Walkl II. 

«a. Yertd III. . 
t* Ibrthim 
14. Merwln U. - 


AH 

4« - 
61 - 
- 

65 = 

65 - 
86 = 

96 = 

99 * 

IOI = 

IOJ - 

125 - 74J 

126 » 744 

126 = 744 

127 - 745 


THE ABBASIDE CALIPHS OF BAGDAD. 


t. Aa-SaUh. Abu l .4664» (Abdullah) - 
a. AI ManjOr, .464 - 


45 * 


IJ3 " 
136 " 


A.C 

75» 

754 


r 


.31233S8tiS6 
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3. Al-Mabiil (Mohannn«l) ------ 

4. AI-HiUi (MCua). 

3. Ar-RasliUl (Hirdn) ...... 

6. AJ-Amln (Mohammod) ...... 

7. Al-M&m&n (Abdullah) ...... 

8. Al-Mu iasim b'IUAh (AbA l»hAW Mohommed) • 

9. AJ-Wtok b llUh (AbO Jaaiar HMan) - 

10. AJ-Mutawmkkil ‘aJa-UUh (jaa(ar) - 

11, Al-Muutasu b'!UAh (Mohammwl) .... 

11. Ai-Mustaln b lllAh (Ahmed). 

13. AJ-Mu'toii b'IIIAb (Mnluuumed) .... 
M- AJ-Muhtadi h‘IUAIi (Mohammei) Ab& IshAk) - 

13. AJ-Mu'tamkl al -AHAh (Ahrocd, AbAl AbbA*) 

16. AJ-Mutaud b lllAh (Ahmed, Abd '1 AbbAs) - 

17. AJMukt.fi b lUAh (Ali. Abu Mohammed) 

18. AJ Muktadir b'IUAh <Ja'lar, Abft l Fa*l) 

19. Al-KAhir b lllAh (Mohommcd, AbA Mansnr) - 
*o. Ar-KAn b‘UUh (Mohamrocd Abu ’1 AhbAs) - 
11, Al MuttaJd b lUAh (Ibrahim, Abu'l IshAk) - 
11. AJ-MusUkti b‘inAh (Abdullah. Abn l KAssm) 

13. Al MuU ‘UUAh (Fa*l, AbAl KAaim) 

14. At*TAl bTIlAh (Abdul Kanm. AbA Bakr) 
aj. AI-KAdir b lllAh (Ahmed, Abu '1 Abbos) - 

26. Al-Kitm hiatni IllAh (Abdullah. Ab& Jaalar) - 
17- Al-Muktadi bt'amr-IUAh (Abdullah, Abu '1 Kaa.ro) - 
18. AI-Muitaihtr bTUAh (Ahmed. Abu'l AbbAa) - 
29 Al-Mustarshid bTUAh (Fa*l. Abu ‘1 MansAr) • 

30. Ar-RAshiJ b lUAh (Mansur. AbA Jaalar) 

31. Al-Mnktaft bt amr-lllAh (Moliamroed, AbA AbduUah) 
JJ AI-Altiatanjid bTUAlt (Yusul, Abu’l Muaadar) 

33. Al-Mustnrii bi amr-lUAh (Hasan, AbA Mobnmmwl) 

34. An-NAsir li-dto-IUAh (Ahmed. Abul AbbAs) • 

35. As-ZAhir U'amr-IUAh (Motumiued. AbO Nast) 

36. Al-Mustansir bTIlAh (MansAr. Ahu Ja-(ar) - 

37. Al-Musta stm b'IUAh (Abdullah. Abft Ahmed) 


THE FATIMIDE CALIPHS OF EGYPT 

l. Al-Mahdi, OUklullah .. 

а. AJ-KAim bi-amr-lUAh ...... 

3. AJ-Mans>ir bi-antr-T11Ah 

4 AJ-Muin It-dln-lllAh. 

5- Ai-Aila bTlIAh ....... 

б . AI-HAkim .. 

7 , Ar-ZAhir r-arlLr-dln-IllAh ..... 

8 . Al-Mustnnsir bTHAh ...... 
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A.H. 

A.C. 

138 - 

775 

168 - 

/85 

170 - 

78« 

193 - 

809 

198 » 

«13 

il8 => 

833 

117 ” 

842 

13U - 

837 

147 - 

861 

148 - 

862 

25* - 

866 

155 - 

869 

13* - 

870 

179 - 

892 

289 - 

9« 

195 » 

908 

320 ■ 

93* 

322 - 

931 

5*9 =» 

940 

333 ” 

944 

33-4 - 

94* 

363 - 

974 

381 - 

991 

422 - 

1031 

467 - 

io 75 

4S7 a 

1094 

312 - 

1118 

5*9 - 

««35 

530 = 

1136 

555 - 

1160 

566 - 

1170 

573 - 

1180 

622 = 

1225 

623 - 

1226 

640 = 

1242 


A.H. 

A.C. 

296 - 

908 

322 - 

934 

334 “ 

945 

34« - 

933 

363 - 

973 

386 - 

996 

411 - 

1021 

4*7 “ 

IO36 
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9 Al Mtata ti b'!Ilah . 

10. Al- Amir t«-.Vhkam-UUh 

11. AI-HAfix li-dln-IUAb 

12. Ki-Zidu bi-amr-Illiti 

«3 Al-Fkix bisunr-liikb - 
«4- Al-*Aiid-l»-illn-Ililh 


A.B, A.C. 

487 - 1091 
4<H • uoi 
5*3 ' »130 
544 - «MO 
549 - 1*54 
555 - ti6o 


THE OMMEYYADE CAUPHS OF CORDOYA 


I3S-422, 756-103* A.C. 

Abdur KahmAn 1. (ad DAkhtl) . 

Hiahttm I. (Abu'l Waiit!). 

Hukam I.. al-.Uunlaur ...... 

Abdur Rahtnln IL (al-Ausai) ----- 

kloiuunmcd I. • 

AbdulIAh. 

An-Nlsir li-illn-lllAh. Abdur Ralimln 111 - 

Al-Mustawir b UlAh, Hakam II.. 

Al-Muwayyid b lUJUi. Hiahlm U. .... 

Al-Mabdi, Mnhammcd II.. 

Al-MusU-in b lllah. Sulaimln. 

Mohommcd II (again). 

Hiahlm II. (again) ....... 

SuUimftn (again). 

Alt bin Humutl (.-l«-.Vdsir tht Idtitult) 

Abdur Kahmln IV [al-Murlata) . 

KAsim bin Hamttd [al-MAmi Sn). 

Yahy» hin Ali bin Hamtid {al-Musia l,) - - - 

KAsim btn Hamdd (again). 

Abdur Rahmln V. [al-Muiiaihn y/Mdh) - - - 

Mohammed III. (al-Mutlakfi 67//4A) .... 
Yahya bin AU bin HamOd (agatn) - 

Hishim III. (al-Mu tw b illAh) . 


A.N. 

»38 

*7* 

t8o 

206 


238 

373 

•75 

300 

350 

3» 

399 


400 


400 

4«3 

4°7 


408 

408 


412 

4*3 

4*4 

4*4 

416 

4*8 


A.C. 

756 
788 
796 
t 822 
. 852 


« 912 
. 961 
. 976 


. 1009 
. 10x0 
. toto 
« 1013 
. 1016 
. 1018 
= S018 
. J021 
. 1023 
. 10*3 


. 1025 
. 102 ? 






















lxii THE SPIRIT 0F ISLAM 

Banl-Jurhutn, ol Kahtanitc origin, is said to Iuvc takcn 
place at a timc whcn tlic Ishmaclitic Arabs wcrc acquirmg 
prominencc among thc 'Amilika. in whose country thcy had 
bccn long settied. Thc bhmaditcs cntered rnto anucabk 
relations with thc invading hordes. and lived stdc by stde with 
tliem for a period. Bclore the advancing tidc of thc dcscend- 
ants of Islimacl. the Jnrhumites bcgan graduaUy to losc tlicir 
hold over the valley, and belorc a century was wcll over the 
dominion ol Ilijaz and Tihima passed mto the hands ol thc 
Abrahamitic Arabs. Tlie dcvelopment of the Muti anba 
Arabs suUercd a temporary chcck Irom the mroad ol the 
Babylonian monarch. but. as we sliall sce later. thcy soun 
rccoycred their vitality. and spread Uiemselvcs over Hljte, 
Naid and the deserts o( Irik and Mesopotamia. where the> 
hnally absorbcd the dcsccndants of Kahtin. their prrdeccssoR. 

TIic 'Arab ul-Mutariba wcre tribcs sprung from Kahthn. 
son of Ebcr . 1 and were chieflv concentratcd in Ycmen. The 
dcscendants of Kahtin liad burst into Arahia from its north- 
east corner. and liad pcnctrated down into thc south where 
thcy lived for a timc along with U»e 'Adites of the race of Kosb. 
subjcct to their political supremacy. and at last bccame the 
goveming powcr. Tlic population spnrng irom KaUt&n 
was not, however, cxclusivcly conhncd to Southern Arabta. 
Their priroitive cradlc lay in Mesopotamia. In moving south- 
ward from that locality to Yemcn, the Kahtanitc trtbes roust 
have passed through the whole lengUi of the Arabian penmsula, 
and no doubt left somc settlcments behind Uiem along thetr 

r ° According to the Arab historians. thc \vuvc which entercd 
the pcninsula at this period was headcd by two brothrn. 
Kalitan and Yaktin. the sons of Eber or Hebcr. And it was 
the son of Kahtin. Yareb. whom thcy rcgard as the first prince 
of Ycmcn. who gavc liis name to aU his descendants and to 
the wholc of the peninsula. Yarcb is said to have been 
succmlcd by hi* son Yeshhad, (oundcr of Mareb. the anctent 
capital ot the rcalm. and lathcr of the (amous Abd ush-Shams. 
sumamed Saba Tliis sumame. whkh means Capturer, was 
given to him on account of his victories. Tlie posterity ol 

1 H>o ol-Athtr tallt bim Ghibtr n 
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GENERAL INDEX. 

O.—In the («llowioK uiJn th« ddinlta artirlr ml before propct tumci 
t* dbregsrded, wlulc ihe prefix Banu or BatH (" «ucu oi . . IWor« Uw 
nam» of tribo U onutud ; «I HslUj. , g thotild be andrr H. ami 

Bsnfi AbbU undn A_ 

Th» ktter b bctsm two tuuna «tsndi lor ibs f‘«w o(... ' 1 . snd m 
ior uau. 


Abbi*. unde ol the Pniphet, 6, 7, 9 «, 
»4. 44. **!• **». 3»3 6. 

Abbis II., Shsh of Pcrsu, 451. 
AblwjuJcs (Bsnfi-Abbfis), tjb, 283 4. 

*«5. >>4. y>s. y*r*j. 3»5.3**. 3» 4 . 
. 5?3j 3t* 6 . 33* 3*7. 37*. 37*. S^- 
AbdulUh. tsther of the lYopbct. 7, 8. 
128. 

Abdnllah Abn’l AbbA*. oce SaHih 
Abdullsh AhO Js'isr. j 
(Csliph) 

Abdullsh b. Abt.ii, *jy. 2 J4 .196, jofc, 
1*3. 43* 

Abdullsh b. AbO Kuhila. m« Abu 
Balcr 

Abdullsh b. Ahmed b AU sl-Beithir, 
380. 

Abdullsh b. jnds'An. 13. 

Abdutlsb b Msim&n si-KsddAh. 326, 

jy>-5. 33*. 337- 

Abdullsb b. Ss"d b Surrsh, 293. 
AbdulUli b. Ubuyy. 57. 60. 68, 76, 
103. tij ■. 

Abdullah b Zubsir. 7 «. 

Abd ud-DAr b. Ktwsyy. 4. 3. 

Abd lii-Hsllm Skatar, Moulvi. 494, 
Abd ul-Kshtr. • fnend of Ibn Ruihd. 
43*- 

Abd al-KAdir ChilAni. Shdkh. 343 ■. 

3«V. 47*- 

Abd uI-Kau. tribe af, Irri, 

Abd ul-OUlik b. Merwin. nfi, 254, 

>»3 333- 

Abd ul-Mslik II . Csliph, 3 


Abd(a) MsnAi. «s Abfi TAlib. 

Abd(n) MsnAI b. Kossyy. 4, 3 m. 

Abd ul-MuttsUb, gTsndistber o< Ihe 
Prophet. Ixviii. 3. 6. 7. 9. to, 13. 
128 . 

Abd ur-RshmAn b. , Auf. st. 

Abd ur-RsbmAn s]-HAxini. sstrano- 
mer, 381. 

Abd ur-Kshm&n Sfifi. phyuciit. 376. 
Abd ur Rariilc b. AU b Hsssn 
sl-lAhm, 431. 452 


Abd n»h Shsms b. Abd(u) Msnfif, 

3 • 

Abd ujli -Shsim. «urasmed ’ Ssbs.' 

Lxii-lxiii 

Abd ui Uita. see AbO Lsbsh 
Abdsrd. 397, 

Ahen-Bcthsr, *ee Abdullsh b. Ahm«i 
b. AU sl BetthAr. 

Abrshs sl Ashnun, Inii a. 7-8. 
Aimths». lxiv, txx. 20. 

Abu l AbbAs. 1« SsUAh. 

Abfi Abdullsh b. al-MubArsk. 331. 
Abfi Abdullsh Mohsmmed h. Ksrrira. 
443- 

Abfl AbduIIoh Mohsmmed b. Ss'ld. 
poct. 107 m. 

Abfi Aii Mohsmined sl-JubbAi. 413, 
4». 45*- 

Abfl Bskr, Csliph. 6. 21.26, 27.38, 46. 
47. 48. *9. 86, 103. 116, 122. i»6. 
127. 234. 264. 278. 280. 293. f>4. 
3*3. 4*o 
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Abfl B*kr Mohammert h. Yahy». W 
IbnBAja 

Abfi Baki Mohammrd b. /akaru 
ir-Hln, j8j. 

Abucara. Theodoru». 365. 

Abul Ftdl. j{w>jrafh«r. jA,. 390. 391 
Abtt KanKa. ImAm. i«6. JJ*. 369. 

43*-7. 43*. 444. 443- 4«« 

Abu'l llasut. optician. J7J. 

Abu l Hujo, aee Ai}ia'rl 
Abu’l Ilasan b. TilmU. physkaan. 
38*» 

Abn l Ilaean Ali b. Amajilr. Mlrnno- 
mer. 375. 

AbA HAahim KhUtd b. Yarkl. J64. 

Abu Hnraira. iso, «97 

Abu'l Huiail HarmlAn, 413, 419. 

Ab(l Ja'for Ahmed b. Mohammed 
at-TlUb. phyncUn. 386 n. 

Ab* Jahl, andc ol the Prophet. 7 u, 
47. 6t, 6i. 

Abd Jariym. jj. 

Abu't KAjim Ahmed. lat Abbaaide 
Caltph tn Egypt. 130. 

Abu'1 KAiira Ktnderakl. 486. 

AbA Lahab, uncle of the Prophet, 7 n. 
37. 39- 

Abul Ma'AU al-Jnwaini, 4*0. 411. 

AbA Ma'ahar, aatronomer. 374. 

Abo Mohammed Abdallah. (onuder 
of the FAUmide dynasty. aee 
OboidulUh. 

AbO Mughari b. ManaAr. »ee al- 
HallAj. 

AbA MAaa al-Aaha‘ri. J9*. 333- 44»- 
Abt MAaa JAbir. cbemiat, 384. 484. 
AbA Mnalim KhomaAni, j<>8, 309. 

3H-I3. 

AbA Na.tr FArAbi. aee al FlrAU 
AbA Naar as-SanAj. 460. 461. 463. 
473. 474- 

AbA Nonmy. aon of the Shtrrit of 
Mocca. 132. 

AbA ObaUlah. »79- 

AbA RAf e SatlAm b. Abnl Hukaik. 73. 

AbA Sa ld b. Abil Khair. 459 «• 

AbA Salma Jo lar b. Sulaimin al 
KhailAl, J09-I0- 

AbA Su&An. 6. 57, A7. 68,69 ■. 7». 78. 
79. 9». tOJ. »99 

AbA TAiib. nnde of the Projdiet. 6. 
7 «, 9 ■. ro. 14, ao-21. ij. »6,36- J7, 
39. 4>. ta8. 

AbA TbumAma HArAn b. Hnbtb. aee 


Ahu‘l Uli, poct. $95. 

AbA ’U**a. poet, 73 ». 

AbuT Wali. mathematsdan. 376. 
AbA Ya'kAb YAaof. Aimohadr. 439 
AbA YAaut, lmAm. 186.173, 437, <«t. 
Abyaainia. 19. 3* 

Accadians. tbe. xlx, xnd 
'Ad, tribe of. 11 x. U. ir*. 2J. 

‘Adi b HAtim. to6, 

'Adl b. Ka b. (amily of. 37. 

■tuU. doctrine of. 418. 419- 
'Adnin, projftnilur ol the Kortisb. -■ 
Aeiia, 49* 

AlghAni.tAn, 343. 344 
AlriaiSh. xxx 

Aitbanah. ncar BokhArm. 387. 
AghlaUtea, the. 334, 375 
Agricola. Johanne», 401. 

Ahinnan, Pemian god. xxx. 193 
Ahmed h HAit. 4‘3 
Ahmcd b Mohammed, poet. 396 
Ahmolb Mohammed an-NehAv»ndl, 
373 4- 


AjArida. thr, 356. 
'AjIAn. tribe of. 6j. 
Ajmere. 47*. 

AjnAdln. hattle of. J76. 


47*« 

AkhlAria. the. 346-9 
'Akit b. AbA TUih. 14. , . 

'AIA ud-Dowla. Ameer of IatahAn, 
3*7- 

'Alam u l jabarAi. 473. 474. 

'Mam ul malaHU, 474 
'ilam ul-mnlk. 473- 
AlamAt, 340. 34* 

Albigrnaca, the. 80. »30. 313. 397. 39» 
Albocaaia, phyocian. 385. 386. 
Alexander the Great. xxxiv. * 


% t> 


Alciander VI„ Pope. 339 ■- 
Alexandria. 75. 140, 48*. 

Algeria. 497. 

Athaern, aee Haaan b. Haiiharo 
All. Caliph. 14. »-*». *3- 3*. 4«. 47. 
49, 6a, 67 *, 68 n. 69, 70, 97* ,0 3 
10*4. tofl, 108. «13. t»7. IU '3- 
117. ij8. 133. 163; 166. *34> 

354. *74, *8o. »8t. 38j. 393, 
196-7. *9*. 303. 3°6. 307. 3°*< 

333. 318. 34J, 3J4. 335. 36*. 

409. 414. 4»6. 43*. 44°. 45*. 

460. 473 ■. 484, 4'M. 493- 
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All II. (Zain ul ‘Abid!n). 30j. 307. 
3*». J45- «8- 

Ali b. AbbA», phyiictan, 3*3. 

All b A WnUah b. AbbA*. 31X1. 

All b ArruiGr. aotmnomrr. 375. 

All Mnhaimncil. tbc IUb. 3«$. 

All b. .Mfisa Rlxa. ImArn. 31*. 343. 

33*. 4«. 46* •*. 4*4 », 4'M 
Ali Saki, ImAin, 346. 

All Shah aJ-Bokhirl, phlkaophrr. 38 ». 
Ali Sh*r Atnccr. 383 
AU b. Yrtnun, aatronomcr, in Ibn- 
Yteu». 

Almagrat. tho, 374. 

Atmeria, 39». 

Almnhadra. thc 119. 400 n. 
Almoravni«. tho. 119. 400 m 
A lp ArtlAn. Sulton, 444. 

Altlt Haaain HAIi, poct. 497. 
‘Amulrkitc*. thc. U*. bt, l*t. 33. 
Anmcr Kiiuuru, poct, 473, 497, 
Amitut, mothcr of thc Prophet, 7, 9. 
‘Amir. tribe of, 71. 

‘AmtnAr b. Ytaar, 17. 

Ammnnitt* Saccna, xlv. xlvl. 

’ Amr. tbc Ghauaimjc, 14. 

‘Amr b. a)-‘A* (Amrn), till. 94 n, »97. 
«98. 497 

‘Amr b. ‘Atif. clan of, 49. 
Anabnptim. 219, 

Aiua. »crvnnt of tbc Prophet. 119. 
Aal». lndian poct. 497. 

Antar. the hero, «34. 

An6ahirvAn thc Juat. xxxvii, |xtii n, 
lxlx, H n, «8. 3*C. 3x7. 367. 
Anwarl, poct. 368. 396,. 

Aqntnas, Thoma», 185. 

Arabta. xxxi, tv|. lxiv. 53, jgo. 
Arcadiu», Empcror, t*6. 

Ardrahlr KAbckAn. xxxv, xxxvi. 
Ariarn and Aruniam, 1. J19. aso. »77, 
3*7 

Arhrtotte. roariv, 181. 

Ariit», I. 

Arnoid, Matthcw. 141. 

ArnUil, Sri Tbomaa, 491. 

Arphasad. anceetor of Kahtio, Ux. 
ArslAn al BaUriri, 315«. 

Artaxerrn Mncmon. xxxiil. 

Arthur. Uie Knlght, JJl. 

Ammiua, patnarch. 377 n. 

Am, daughtcr of Abd nl Muttutib, 

Aryan», lhe. xxi, xxli. xxtx. 

Aryit. the Abyarinian general. briil a. 
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Aead. tribo of, lxvi. 

A»a«J ulUh Kliin ChiUb, poct, 497. 
A»lia‘ri and Asha‘ri*m, 441-8, 451, 

4 5?* «?** « 6 * « 6 ?' «73. 474. 47«, 
486. 487. 

Aalitaroth. goddee*. xix, 187. 

A*U Mioor. 330. 

Aaoka. Empcror. rit a. 

Atthur. rcligioo of. XXX. xxxl. 
Aittjrm. xxx». 

Aiwad, of the house ot Abd at-’Ucm, 

nl-Aawad. ‘Aj-hata b. KaT>, 113-8. 
Aiyr, bordrr of Yemcn, |vti 
Athcniarr», tbc. 3*3. »41, j 4 8. 

'Atika, daogbtnr of Abd ul-Muttalib. 
7»- 

Attiia. 40*. 

Amrurtinr. St . »5. 

Augurtu* Cx»ar, 371. 

Aurungzcb, Empcror, 313. 

Au». tribe of. 53. 58. 74. »05. 

AutJU. rallcy al, 98. 

Avenparc, »ee Ibn iUja 
Aven-Zoar, aee Ibo Zuhr. 

Averroc*. *ee tbn Kuriul, 

Avicenna, see Ibn Stna 
Aww4m, 7 a. 

‘Ayesha. wUe of the Prophet. 117. 
934. ajo. »9*7 

‘Ayhala b. Ka'b. see at-AswmL 
ajOAra uJ uiinj, tbe. 4. 

Ayyubidci, the. 184, 445. 

Arar, tather of Abratiam, xx n. 
Aurh&ijin, xix. 

Arlrika, the. 336-7. 
ai-‘Aeid. Fitrimde Caliph. 487. 

Aiti b‘itlah, F6Umide CaUph. J77. 
-^dtt. the. 7 1 

Artec», the, 398. 

‘Aiud ud-Dowla. tbe Buyid*. 376. 
386 a, 444. 


Baal. god. xix. 187. 

Bibck Khiurami. 3J7. 

BAbi* and BAUrim, 337-8, 4 8j. 494. 
Babylon, Babylonia and BnbyJonian». 

xix. xxxl, xxxii, 248. 

Bactria, xix. xxxiv. 


IUdr. battlr of. 61-63. 66. 73. J79. 
Badr ud-Dln Chkch. poet, ij. 
Bagdad, i: 9 . 130, 131. 3 6s. 367-70. 
37». 397. 4°J ». 440. 4«l3. 4«. 487. 
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Bihatlur Siah. U*t Kin* of t)eihl. 
491 

Bahiiun. J59 «• 

BH >grot ftovereigos of lariU, 315. 
at-Bahrain. lvii. jj 6. 333- 
Baiblra. Sultln, 130. 

Biki. mhutb ol Mcdin». 69 *. 

Bakr. tnbe af. 93. 

Baliruri hirtorun. 389. 
lialkh. ». 
n»ihu lyiii 

Batbatom. Prrdertck. 3411«. 
Baicciono. J9i. 

BannpWulci the. JXJ. 

IWrra, dauRhtcr of Abd ul-MutUBb. 
7*. 

B*ar*. n m, 35. Jg6. jfi7. 43». 44«- 
4«5. 4«7- . 

•1-BaUnl. mAthenuticUn. 37}. 

BttthA, ncnr Mcccn, 27, 46. 

Bilin k. the 444 

BAycrhl Biitnmi, «6i. 470. 

Blycilil, tnunde ot the RoushcnU 
ordci. 343-4. 471. 

Biiin. governar td Yenicn, Uiii», 
1x6. 

ai-Iteirini. Mtrnnomer and hUtorUn. 

380. 384. 39° 

Bciti». goddcs». xi*. 


8hngavad C.Ita. xxiit. *xtv. *xv. 453. 
Bibi Khinuin. TimAr t Conaort. 3*5 
Bibt PAkdtman. 461 n. 

BilAl, thc Mucrtm. 27. 

Bir-hU hna. 71 

BUgovtstchenk. in Mauchuria. 87 « 
Boccaeelo, »54. 

BoUUra. 382, 484. 

Bomhny. 494. 

Braho. Tycho, matbamaticUn, 376. 
Brahmaniam, xxvii. I0o. 
Bmckeinuinn. C . 492, 493. 
Buddhinn, xxvi, xxvii 
Bundnhiah. thc. 191. 

Burin. wife ol M4mfin. 255 
BuitiAn ud-Dtn. aaint. 472 
Bu*ra. nesr Damancn*. 90. 

Buykle*. the. 18«. 376. 444. 447-«. 


Cairo. «29. tjo. Ijt, 324. 337, 34». 
3<*. 37«. 37». 373. 37«. 3>>3 ■. 44» 


Caiiphato, theory of. m > 


Caivtn, *tx n, 33». 4J4- 
Canaoya. 193 «. 


Cathcrine. St., Monattcry of. 84. 
Caiholin and LatimJicism. <19. 4J4- 
Cautsin de Pctccv»L 8. 40. 49. 7» "■ 
7» 9$ • 

Celta. the. xx. 

Cerintiiua. xlv. 

Chaicedon. Ccrondl ot. U. 
Ciiarlcmagne, >jx, 220. 

Chaiiea Martd. 398. 

Chaucer, 254- 


Chenglr, 3«*. 38». 

Chlna, 249. 3*«. 4«*-, .. 

Chinevad. the bridgc tn Hell. 191.19»- 
Chiragh AU. Moulvi. t jo «. 
Cbryioitom. SC. «31. 

Chyroodr the PWtUdan. 33». J3 6 * 
Ciovis. CbiiatUn. 220 
Oytu». sxx2V. 

Co- Checru- King. Chinese mathe- 
mattdan, 3*3 
CoIljrridUn*. the. 142. 

Coniad of Muiiticrrat. 341 ■ 
Coiutantine. xii, I. In. lxiii ■. 6MII ■. 

2X2. 222. 22«. 37*' 

Constantinople. Iiv. !*U, 132-3. 39*. 

y *- 399 , 

Cotdovm. 129. 3«». 37«. 37» 9- 39». 

397. 47». 4*4 
Coten. 249. 

Catnin, the. 400. 

CromweU [Obver]. 8». 265 « 

Cybde, EgyptUn god. *1- 
Crrrnaica. 497. 

Cyril, St, ti, «33. 

Cyra», xxxi, xxxii. 

D. 

Dabtr, Indian poet, 497. 

Dahna, desett of. lvilL 
DaklU. poet. 380. 

Damaacm, 11 ■. 3 f> 3. 3*7. 397- 
ad Damtri, *ook>gi»t, 387- 
IHnUI. 19». 

Dariu» IIy«ta»pe«. xxi». »»• 

Dit ua .Ye.fM. thr. 3. 4« 

D«yM. 47. 81, «4» 

Dcccan, th*. 470. 

Demcter. god. xJ. xli. 

Dciuiurge. drity. a»vi. x 1 yu. 
Demoathene*. 223. 
iKirrnbouTg, Hartwig. 49J. 
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Hluri» b Abd ul Muttailb. 711. 


Diony-tun. god, xi. xii 
DioacorKKs. 3S5, 387. 

Divea, xiii. 

4>y*f. 6 

ITucctm, tiic. niii. Ixx. 

DoudnicatM. thc. 342. 

Dragbed». 81. 285 *. 

Dufl, Gordun, LjuIjt, «30. 

DOmat ul JantUI. Ixvi. 77 *. 86. 398. 


Dorthur. a 


Bcduutn warnor. 67. 
E. 

Ebor. anontor o t KnliUUi. lix 
Ebtunitc*. «hr. xxxix. 

Eckhort. 456. 

Ed«*n. 365 

Edorn, ixi 


E«ypt. »v. lx, lxix. J14. 438. 44$. 487. 
Elcpbant. yrat of tlw. 8. 

Elljah. 44 *. «9* *• 

EngUind, it». 356. 498. 

Ephesu*. Jj6 

-. Council cd, U 

Eptphanei. Antiochn:. xxiv. 
Ewcniaw». th*. xxxvii, i69, 324. 
Etmacans, tho. 1* j, 348. 

EreUet. 190. 

Ecra. 140.131. 

F. 

F»khr ttd-Dtn 'In b. Ibrihim. Amea 

ot Moatd. t88, 49J. 

Fai.hr ud-Dtn nJ Mxri«hl, pltilo- 
•opiter. 381. 

Kakhr nd-Dtn Rin. Imlm, 341 *. 

'* ui-Mulk b. Nuim ul Mulk, 466, 
4«* 

/*Mrt, tho. 47t. 

UnA l UlAk. doctrin* of. 474. 
al F4r4t*. 4*5. 436.433. 449. 47f. 4*J 
FarM ud Dln 'Attlr. yfi, 437, 460. 

4*7- 17«. 477- 
Faridftn, xxx n. 

Fath b. Nibcshah Khikim. phUo- 
•ophcr, 381 

P&tima. danghter <tf the Prophct. 14, 
68 *. 11*. 1*3.1*6. *jo. J93 ■. 45* 
Pitima. daoghter of ‘Amr Makhrtmi. 

7 ■ 

nUimidn. thc. 313. 314. 313, 334, 
8*5. 8*«. 38*. 38«. 3». 373. 37« 


F r; 


Fa*iU. of Jnrhum. 13. 

F»*l, of Jnthum, tj. 

Fa*I b. AbbA». »17. J06 
Fa*l al Iladathl. 413. 

Fe*. JM. 373. 4<» 

Pldak, 53. 

Fiiir (abo called Kotenb), *. 

Ftn!ou*l. jSo. 396. 464 ■ 

Fi(4rx, tribe of. 84. 9*. 

Prancrican*, the, 34*. 

Frisiana. tlic, 330. 

Purail. nl Juihura, tj. 

G. 

Gatileo. 483. 

Cautatna. xxvi 

Gcber the cbemist. *oc AM M6ta 
Jibir 

Gbailin Dttnialiki, 413. 

Ghair MukalUdlm. 353 
Gba*a&nide*. tbe. Ixvi. lxix. 

(Tbataiin, tribe o1. 73. 84. 93. 

Gbaita (or Gaza). ia Sjrria. 3. 90. 
al-Ghar*4U. ItuStm, 166, 167. 190. 

448-46«. 47«. 473-4. 473. 47«. 486. 
Ghiiia. XIX. 

Gholit (or ChUIta), Ute. 343. 

Gbralda (tower ol SeviUe), 379. 

Goth*. tho. 401. 

Granaita. Jv*. J97 
Grcece. xxxiii, xxxiv. 

Grejpirjr the Grnat. Pope. 37*. 
Grotioi. zn n. 

U. 

HabrAr. a KorashiU. 83. 

Hadnon. xxxvU, xlv, *6o. 

Hlh*. poet. 396, 457. 473 
Haisa. wtic ot the l*ro;ihct, *34 3. 
HaJ)lJ b. VMral. 3 «o. 357- 
Hikim b) AuiGUlah, F4timide 339 *, 
377- 

Hiktm b. iUihlm al-Mokatutm. 3*7. 
Ali. S6ft doctrinr ot. 475. 
iUla. wiic oi AM ul Muttalib. 7 *. 
al-HalUj. »41. 142, 469. 


lUtniuUni. histcman, 3*9 
Illmid b. Sulaimin. jjj. 

Haro*a b. Abd nl-Muttaltb. 7 *, 13, 
j8, 6*. 69. 70. 

Haniia, tiibe of. bnriii, 8j. 

Hattcala. poet lj 

Hirith b. Abd nJ-Muttakb. 7 *. 

Hirith b. Abft-Zlrftr, 87. 
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H4rith b. ‘Amr, 6. 9 m. 

lUrttb b Ka'b, Chnttiaa tribr, Uvt, 

Unriil. 

Hhrith b. Kai». 7 

MArAn. Ahbarida Callph. 31 a. 314. 
MJ. 43». 49« 

Himo. lmAm, i*8, 298 9. joo, 343. 
Hian aI-‘A*kuri, ImAm. 133, 346 
lluati ai-lhuri, 414, 460. 472 ■ 

Hatan b. Haitliam, nuthemaUcton, 
377. 4*4 

Hatan b Ka’b. honse «rt, 7. 

Haaan b. KahUba, 309. 

Haaanb Mohammed ot AlamOt, 341 
Hasan Sabb&b, 31». 339'4«. 4**. 

4»4- 

IIAahim, ancntor nI the Prophet, 4. 3, 
6. 10. 

-. Himil) ol, 13, 37. 38. 39. 4*. 

128, s8t-3, 29*. 393, 366. 

HAahim b. Mobammod al lUnahya. 

HWiimtu, the, 343 
tUwArin, tribc ol. Uri, 97-8. 
Hatramaat. Ivii. 

Heracliut, Emperor, lii. 90. 103. 
HlbatnUah, phyrictan. jSt>». 
kiiitmi othcc ol. 4 5. 

Hi]At, WO, U. UU. Uiil «, Uiv. UviU, 

Hijr^tn Yrrorn. »vtl. Ui. 
kilj uJ /tmU. 13 
Hiilel, tchooi ot. 34 s. 

Himyar b. Stba, iriii 
Hind, wite ol AbA SubAn, 70. 

Hind Unun-Saimo, wllc at the 
Prophet, 335. 

HirA, robunt. tj. 

Him. UU, 316, »73. 36». 

HithAm, uncle at OtmAn. »94, 
HiahAro b. Abd ui Malik. Caiiph. 331. 
HiahAm b. 'Anir, 39. 
ltobaj, |»gin god. ixiv. 

HoUyl. KhuiAite cldel. 3 
Honoriua. Emperor, 326. 

Horus Uappocmtrs. xl, ali. 
iloahang. INsrrian king. xxl. 
HnwwUha, nun, 378, 

Huc, Abb4, 230. 

HudaiUym, peace of, 89. 95. 
Ilugucnott, the, iro, 313 31®, 398 
Hullka. 313. 341. 

Auld/, Sftfi doctnnc rd. 474. 

Humaida. wilr ol Flrfik. »34-3. 
HumAyAn, Eroprror. »54 ■. 


Hunain. battlc ol, 98. 10). 

Hutain. ImAro, 177. »75, 300-1, 313 
545- 

Huu». 330. 

Hutail, tribe <■/. 114 m. 

Awribi. SAfi ducoine. 473. 

Huktoa, the. Ix. 

Hypatia, liii, 133. 


I. 

‘lbAd.tbe.Uvi. 

IbAdhia, th». 35*. 357- 
Ibu abl'1 Hadid. «38 n 
ilw AsAkir, 443 443 446. 

Ibn ul-Athlr, 3«>o. 391, 485. 

Ibn-BAjt. 397. 4*3. 4*® 

Ibn liakiliAni. 444 • 

Ibn-Iiatb kuwa). 485. 

Ibn HatAta. 393 
ibn Duraid, poct, 395. 

Ibn u!-FAridh, poet. 395. 

Ibn Gebroi, lvi. 

Ibn-iiantal. ItnAro, 351, «3 a . 443 

4*7- 

Ibn- Haukal, 384. 

Ibti Hiriiim. biographer ol the Pro- 
phrt. 8. 38. 

lbn-KlmldAn. 1*3. iafi-7. «7* "• 3*9*. 

JJ». 39». 391. 4*5- 
Ibn KhalbkAn. 496. 
n.n un-Nabdi. mathemattciaa, J77. 
Ibn-KabTa b. HArith. 114 
Ibn-Riithd, »89. J79- J»*». 397. 399- 
4*3. 4*9-31. 47<>- 47». 483. 

Ih» So Ad ol Najd, »»6- 
lbn-ShAthir. mathcmatician. 383- 
Itin-Sina. J49. 3«*. 3«3. 3**-7. 4*3. 

4*6 ». 43*. 433. 449- 47«. 4«* 

Ibn nt-Tiktaka. hhtortan. »88. 
49*\4 

lbn Tulail, 435. 4*9. 4J 6 . 4** 

ibn-Tumart. 443 

Ibn ul Wardi, geogmphar. 3»4 

Ibu YAnua. arironomer. 377. 4«*. 

484- 

lbn-Zulir. phyridan. 386. 

Ibrihim b. Abdullab. bmthr» o! 

an NaJa ut Zakiya. 3*» 

Ihrihim b. Adham. 461. 47* 

Ibrihim b. Mohammed b. All. J08. 

IbOhim U Sayyir an NattAm. 4«S. 
I 4*9 

Idrt». Immdro ol the Idrtride Dyaatty. 

I 3**. 497- 
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ItMiulrr, th«. 37*. 373. 422. 
ul Idrlal, f«i(rmp(ier. 3*4. 
iiJMtJr, (loctnae of, 411. 

Ittiwin uj SaiJl. thc. 431-4, 466. 
'Uiama t> AM Jabl. V6, 95. 

'Im4J ud L>lu ZMngi. 477. 

ImAmAtc, tbeory o(, lll ». 

Imlm ul Haramaln. 461, 464. 

Incmi, tbe. 39S. 

Indiu, xxii. x«iv, 470 
•Ir4k, Iviii, I». I«a. 445, 47°- 
lrving. Wuiiimgtun. 07. 
ien. nrpbcw oi tbe t-ullph Maaubr, 
JM 

ItbAk b.as-SabbAti. (utherol ul-Kindl, 

4 H 

lib&kui, thr 4 j.|3 

Iti«. Egyptian *od. xl. xli. xln. xUU. 
Irmun, Shah nf Penu. 132. 314, 494. 
lnnu*U h J»'far ai-SAdlk. 313 
lsmuHai and lsmaUiim. xlvtil, 323, 
335. 33*. J*4 

linA 'Anbamuam. 314. 344. 346. 
larueUtn, tbe. xxxil. xxxrii, 211. 359. 
u)-l»takhri. gooRTupher, 384 
Ivan the Teniblc. 330 H. 


Jr«u», xxxvl , xxxrlii, xt. itv, sln, 
xlvii. xUx. Ixx. 16, 37. 31, 44 u, 46, 
64, itt, 140,141,141, »5». tta, 198. 
»73. »79. «<W, 193-4- >»5* ***• JOO < 
»°r*. **3» *»3. »3». »». *4». M3. 
*5». »5». 43» 

Jewu. tbe, xxxvil, |vt, 119, 117, 271, 
276. 187. 

Jrtr* nl klodtna, 53. 37-60, 71-81, 
JodhAm, tribe o4, lxvl- 
Johunne» Uanuucenu». 363. 

John the Huptist. xliii, 471. 
jobn, King o t KngUnd, 339 «. 
oahua, llt m. 

onbar, goieral ol tbe Cuiipb ul- 
Mu'i«i. 314. 

Jud*». xxai 
jutian, Emperor, ii) m. 
juliu» Cceur, 381 

Juoaid, Sbeikh. 369. 4*°< 4*«. 47°. 
47» •- 

Jurhumites. the, lx. 1x1. US, 1. 13. 
JtuttnUn. Emperor, Uii. Uv. 110, 214, 
ij«. 

Jtssrairiya, «riie of tbc Pmpbet. 87, 
136-7. 


J 

Jubalu. tbe Chaueanulr, 379. 

JAUr b. A&Ab. nmt hem ail o a n . 379. 
7«or, doctrine of, 411-1, 453 
Jabria. tb». 411-3 
Jacnb, bishop of Edessa, U. 

Jacobites. tbr. t«vt. 

JadU, tritio of, lix 

Ja'far b. AbA TAlib. 14. * 9 . V>. »5 •- 
Ja tar b. a) Muktab. 37«. 

Ja'(ar al-MnaadtUk. ImAm, 333. 
Ja‘far aa-SAdik, ImAm, 267, 309, 321, 
J»3* 343. 33«. 5*4. 3*5. 3**- 4««. 
43*. 437. 4«°. 484. 
al-JAtiii, Ab(t OamAa ‘Amr, 484. 
Jalim b. Sof«rAn, 412 
Jahmia, Ihr. 413. 

Jainiam, xavi. 

JaiAl ud-Dtn RAmt. 179. 39«, 413.417, 
457. 47». 477< 4*« 

JamAl ud Dtn. Slirikh. 481, 483. 

J Ami, poct, 383. 

AradUa, the, 312. 

Javn. »5° n. 
jailma, tribe ul, «7 
Irddah. lvu. 

pntrianb, 377 •- 
xiv. II. 44 m. 230, 465. 492. 


K- 

Kaaba, bav. l«vii, txviii. 1. 3, 14. 36. 

38, 68. io 7 . 132. 13«. »*7 
Ka'b b. Aahral. 73 
Ka'b b. Zubair, poet, «06-7. 

KAdcsia. battie of. 117, 27«, 308 
KAdir b'lUAh, Cahph. 314. PJ 
KAdinu order nf S8ba, 471 
KulitAn, lix, Uii 
—. children of. tal. 

Kai-KAAi, n» 

KAim bt Amr‘tilAh. Catipb, ji j m. 
KainnkA'. tribe of, jj, jv, 74-7«. 8o. 
Kairowln, 37J. 

Ka U a n ia». the, 343, 

Kai» 'AylAn, tribe of, txvi, 10. 
KaiUiAn b. 'Abbt». job 
Kaiumnra, ancient king o( PimU. aai. 
Kalb. CbrUtian tribe. lxvi. 88. 
ol-KamA». (ortrece of, 92, 93. 
KangnAIei (in KbnrAaAn), 193 a. 
Karaitei, tbe. 2*3. 
karimAl, 470. 

Karmatb and Karmathitee. 334. 336. 
KaiwAn (in Yesnea). 3. 

Kaiwtni. jjcographer. 384. 

Kepier, astronomer. 383. 

Kerbeia, 301 
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KluuiJj»h. wite ot the Prophrt. 12.14. 

15. 1*. 20. 39. *S3- 
Khaibar. »xvi. 55. 73. 77. 86. 91-3. 

•*y 

kkatmmik, otBce o 1 . 6. 

Khikinl. poet. 396. 437. 

KUUid b. Abd al iUiik. ulronomer. 
374- 

Kli&ltd b. \V*IW, «. «9, 94 n. 97. ai«. 
«37. »73- 

KheJll b. Ahroad. gntmsuuian, 485 
Khiil! b IihAk, jnriat, t>6 ». 
kUnkJUu, thr, 46«. 

Khawinj *od KhatrArijum. 314. 
334 3 

kUrtna. o&ce ot. 6. 

Khanaj. tribc of. 53. 3*. 74. 3 °S 
KhitibiM. the, 543 
Khirr. the Propbet. 123. 

KhoKub b ‘Adi. 27 n. 

Khoda Bcndah. SnitAn. 38*. 

Khoju ot lodia. 342. 

Khonuba, 297. 

Khor&s&n, 1:3, 308, 309. 344. 

Kliui, in Penia. 34O- 
Khumm. ne»r Mecca, 293. 

Khuiru PsirvU, Uiii n. 90. 

KhuiA - », tribe ot. s. 3 n, 95. 

KtnAn», tribe oI, htvi, to. 68. 

Kinin» the Jcw, 93 n. 

Kindah. tnbc» ot. lxvi, 110, tii. 
al-Kmdi, philow>phcr. 374. 4*5. 4*4 
Kob», near McUlna. 48. 

Kodayd. lxvii n. 
al-Kohi. utrooomer, 376. 

Korrith. tribeot. 5,4.5,6,8.9.10,1 j. 
*a. ij. »4. 26. J7. 19, jo. J4, 36-7. 
i* 4«. 45. 4 6. 47. 48. 49. 33. 37. 60. 
M. 69. 7°. 73. 78. 79. 88. «9. 94. 93. 
110. 127, 128, 228. 

Kooayy. totinder o< Mecca. 2-4. 
KulnUi, Mongol Emperor. 38*. 

K6fa. i*8. 296. 298. 300. 309, jio, 
353. 367. 437- 
Kuhlin b. Saba. taiii 
•I Kumi, gcographrr. 384. 

Kuratrha, Jewuh tribe, Uvl, jj, 39. 

7*. 76. 78. 79-82, 9». 

Kurrat ul 'Ayn. BAU herr.ine, 358. 
al-Knehairi. 463. 

Kntb wt-Dtn. Emperor of Delhi. <64. 


LacUnbn», St . 87. 
Latth. tnbe of. 114 n 


al Lit. goddeaa, Uvi, 34. 36, 101 
1-araru». xlii. 

Libya» Ooaca, the. 497. 

Lihyin. tribe ot, 8j. 
hmt, olBce of. j. 4. 6. 

LotUrda. tbc. 330. 

LoyoU. lgnatioe, 342. 

Luther [Martiaj. 330. 344. 434- 
Lydutna, the. 223. 

M. 

Ma add b. ‘AdnAn, *. 

Ma bad al Juliani. 4 >3- 
MadAlo (Ctenphnn). lai*. »17- 
Ma‘di Karib b. Sail Zu‘l Yeren. 
Uilia. 

MagdrbnrS. aack of, 220. 

MahivUa. tounder of Jainiam. **vi. 
Mahdi. the. 123-4. 
al-Mahdi. Caiiph. 3*7. 3»«- 
M»hdi»). 324. 338. 

MahmOd of Gharai. 264. 380. 387. 
MahmOd, Ottoinon Sultln. 498. 
Mahra, dbtrict of. lvii. 

Maimonlde». tvi 

Maim&na, wife of the Piophat, «37. 
NUjna. nrar Mecca. to. 
al-Makln, hiitortan. 39«. 

Makkari. hutorion. 390. 

Makrtri. hUtoriaa. 3*3. 3*6«. 

39°. 39* • 

Malaga. 39*. 397- 

Makk al-Aahtar, *97. *9*. *99 

Milik b. Anu. lmArn, 3°4 ■. 35*. 4)“. 

Mahk Shih the Seljhk. 381. 4*5- 
Maltk Zihtr. 107 n. 

Mameluke SnltAn». 131. 13*. 443 
al-MAmdn. Callph. «29. »74. **4- *8«. 
31*. 3»*. 37°. 373. 374» 384. 4». 

ManAt. goddca». br*ri. 34, 36. IOI. 
Mini. *lviii, *li*. 3*9. 33*. 333 ■- 
Manichetnn. Ux. J*8. 33*- 
Maniir. Caliph. 1*9. **4. 3° 8 . 3«4- 
5**. 343. 3*7. 37». 4** - . 

al-Manatbr. the chancellnc la Spam. 

448 

Manair. aee al-HaUi). 

Mana&nth. 368. 

Mann, Code ol. x*vUl. aai*. **aiii- 
5 the. xx*U, *lvi. *!*“• 

1«. 343 

MarioUtry. cull of. *jt. *5*. 3*9 
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Mair a*-Znhr&n. nc»r Mcrca. 10. 

M» rt» K&tkhi, 461. 
liur the Copt, wUc ol thr Pwrptret, 
133 

Mary the Yirgin, jdiu. 14*. 143. 
MariU/Uu, wlle ot Stuhr. 116. 
MaduUAh. mrtroiwiner. 373. 
v i..iawin>. tnnuler ot Cumtantinoj>te. 
399 

ilu'&ili. h i rtnri a n . 384, 390. 485. 
Manricc, Ernperor, Uv. 

Mauritania, 3». 
al M&wardi. pohtidan. 4*3. 
Mmuwtina. 66 n. 


Mtcca. Ivii, Iriii, |av. lxvi. 1.1, 3'4*5. 
8, 39. 40. 4«. 4*. 46. 49. 5*. 85. 94. 
93-7. *«i. »3*. l6 7< «3. *»*. >»3* 
3*«>. 498. 

Mw!ia. xxx. 

Metttna, lvU. 5»-3. 36, 60, 6t, 67. 68, 
69 n, 70. 71. 7*. 73. 75. 78. 79. «7. 
IOI. to* 1*3. 13*. y>3- 360, 365. 
4>o. 438. 497. 498. Soo also 
Yathrib. 

Hrghtn b. ‘Amr. the Jnrhtnnite 
chiet, bdy. 

Merv, 309. 

Merwin 1.. Callph. 1 »8 
MerwAn II.. taS. 308. 309. JS3. 35* 
Merw&n b. HiahAm. OimAn a conrin. 
*94- 

Methetl. 491. 

Meeopotamia. UU. 115, 438. 

Meuuh, tbe. 114. »9*. «93. «93. *®3 

Mikoin. i7s. 

Milman [H. H.]. it. 193. 

MUvian Bridge. 66. 

MloA, auborb of Mecca. 4. 

Mirkhood, hutooan. 390. 
r-JtAm. the, 474- 

Mohammed the Propbet: b cafled 
al-amln, 1. 14; hitth of. 8: loee* 
hi* parrata, 9 ; taken charge of by 
AbA TAlib, to ; iountey* to Syria. 
It ; marrie* Khadija. 11; joln» 
Uie kil/ mJ lurOI. 13 ; wrtUn a di» 
pute at tha retonstruction of the 
Kaahi, 14 ; takee charge of * AU. 
14 ; givw* himsell op to «olitude 
and meditatian, 15-16; recelwi 
hi» finrt revelation. 17-18; com 
meacement of hb mmiatrj-, 19-10 ; 
Hia fim convrrt*. 50-11; 


uncmty, 11-1 ; h* U ftm in lii* 
traching. ai-j. b pcraecuted by 
Ihr Knreuh aloog wtth hu di» 
riple*. 14-71 I» tcmjited by the 
Korcith. 17, jo; moral evid*ate» 
of hi» miacion. 31-1: hu apptul to 
rras/n. 33; b tmnpted to eom- 
with Ihr Korciih. 34 6; 


KWuhl 


37-9; vi*it» TAyet 41-1; Uke* 
the piedge of' Akaba. 4*-3. 43 ; Iti» 
vWob of tbe Atcensioo. 44 1 piotol 
hi* aaaassinaticm by the Korcbli. 
46-7: IU* ttight to Medlna. 47-9: 
his charactt». 51-1, 117-111 ; hia 
teacliings a» ilrdlna. 54-3; hi» 
trratmrnt of the Jew». >7-60. 
71-81; calumnir* ogainsl hitn. 65 ; 
clemency nf hi» natnre, 83-7 ; hb 
messagra to Heracliu» aod Panrti. 
90-91 , oanquei* Mrc cn. J3-7 ; *ur,- 
ccs» of hi* mbsion. 109 itl; hu 
U*t day* ond drath. 113-7; h “ 
tnarrtagni eaatnined. 131 8. 

Mohamnie.1 b. Abdullah. an-Nal» 
ur-Zakiya. 331. 

MohammeJ b. Abfi Bakr. u»j, 49*. 

Mohammed Abu‘1 BarnkAt. Sheril o( 
Mecca, *jl. 

Mohammed b. AU h AbdnOah. 307, 
3®». J°9. 

Mohammeri b AIi a* Sennuit, 497. 

Mohammed al-BAkir. ImAra. 311, 345. 
366 

Mohammed al Haldb. Irnira. 313. 

Mohammad b. at-Hanahyah. 307 

Mohammed b. 1«. ««tTonomer, 375. 

Mohammcd JfinaKhanTughlak. «3t. 

Mohammed al-Mahdl, lmAm, ttj, 
348. 

Mohamnied al-Mabdi. »un of a>- 
Sennuii. 497. 

Mohammed al-MaktAm. 313. 

Mohammed b. Mubaahahir. philo- 
sopher. 381. 

Mohammed b. MAwi al-KhwAraimi, 
mathcmatician. 374. 

Mrihammed Slilh KAj&r, 337. 

Imlin, 

437 

Mohammed TaU. ImAm, 346. 

Mohyi ud-ldn al Maghribt. philo- 
«opher. 381. 

Motoch, god, xix. 187. 

MongoU, the, 130, 401 ■, 464. 
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Moncrphj-iates. the, U 
MonothrJitr». the, Ut. 

Montsnu*. *lv-u, ir. 

MonUninl». Itir. xlvii. 317. 

Morocco, lia 

tt^llimm , thr l&be piophet. 110 ' 
Mok». 104. m, H». Mi. 337, * 4 «>| 
MouUi Tayyib aniet, the. 497. 
McmUviv A ordcr ol dcmahes. « 7 *- 
Mu'jumnar b. 'Abhld a»-Sul»mi, 419. 
430 

MuAvriy.il>. 105. »07, l*?-». sh;, 
sSon. «83. J 94 . *«. *» 7 . *'>"• 
3 »i. 3 « 4 . 355 . 4 * 4 . 43 ». 

497 - 

Mu'a* b. Jttbsd. 113. »«3- 
Mubashsluir b. Ahnud, ph» 1 oHophor. 

38« 

UhUmhI tti 1 mhurn. i \ 

Mughlr», nrphew of Orw* ul Tiyd. 
103. 

Mu'tn ttd-lHn Chithti, 47«. 

Muir, Sir WUlUnt, 40, 43, 7* tt. 
alMu lw U tHu ilUh, ioundrr «I 
CMro, 324, 339 . 37 * 

Mu l» ud-Dowl» DeiUmite. *-J. 
mu;iiijJa. Sdit doctrine. 473. 
Mtthtita/d, Sh6 doctnnr, 475, 
Mukawwim b Abd ul MutUlib. 7 H. 
Muktadi. Otliph. 1*9 
Muni». Indimn poet. 497. 

Munuuir. Catiph. 31«. 3 > 9 "- 
Mumir*. dynosty oi. 116. 

Murcia. in Spain, 39*- 
murtd, a Shfi terta. 471. 
ttiunkui. » Sfifi tCTRJ, 47I 
M(Ui«l KAmn. ImAm. 323, 343. 369. 
494 - 

M&u b Shikir, «nn» ot. 374. 

Museio. in Atgcna, 497. 

Muiha.bbduu. thn, 414. 
mmU lunia, buii docuine, 473. 
MiuUwah ttl-Maghnbt. phy»icut, 379 
Muntaghanrm, in Algcno. 497. 
MunUlik, tribe oi, 87.136-7 
Muitttnjid. Cttliph. 434. 43°- 
Muitttttattrith. 370. 

Muntauir b’UUb. HAtiroid» Caiiph, 
34 ». 44 “ 

MuiUnnir b tlUh. Abbaude Cttiiph, 
37 «. 

MuU'tim b'tUah, CttUph, 130, 313, 
493 - 

MuiUihir. (ttliph, 119- 
MtuUiii, Cttliph. 487. 


M6U. httttle ot, 93. 113.114. 
Mu'tamid. Caliph, 113. 

MuUiubbt, poet, J93, 

Mu Uttirn billih. Ctthfdi. jt», 3 * 7 . 
34 *. 4 **. 430 

MuUwakkU. Cttiipli. 1 * 3 . *}o. * 75 . 

3 **. 3 * 9 ». 34 *. 435 . AJOM**- 
id-JluUwakkil ‘altt-AUAh, th« Utl 
Abb*dd« Cidiph tn Egypt. t j*. 

Mu Uiid b’Utah. SaltUi II. 313. 33 *. 
370. 440. 

Mu'UriU and Mu'Un!m«m. 4»4 J. 
416 - 8 , 411 , 4 «. 4*4. 44». 444. 
445-*. 447*8. 45*. 453. 434. 496 . 
MutV. Cnliph. 313 . 

MutUhlr, brotber of iU»tum, 5. 

-, (amiiy ol, tj. 37 . 5 *. 39 . 

MuwaSttk ud-Dtn. IinAm. 49«- 
Muwttid ud-Dln il-Orai. pbilasopher. 

Mythra, the (un-fod. v*iiii. *U. shi 


5 . 

KAdir Shih.401. 

nadwa (counctl httU »t Meocttj. 3. 4- *■ 
Ntthrwin. 354, 353- 
an-Sttir4zi, Mtrononier. 373. 
Nsitthttput. 464. 468. 

Nttjd, lvii. lvtii, bdl, ». 10*. t*5- 
Najjina. tlie. 413. 

N.jrAn. ChrutUn» of, Uvt, 17*. »73- 
N*khU no»r Mrcctt. lxvl. to 
Nttktthbttmlia ordrr ol Sdfi*. 471. 

Nir. tribe ol, 63. 

Nttnci. lv. 

ttutl (chiltinjt ol moitth*), 30, 

Nttdr ud Dln Tfi«i. 377. 3® 1 
Nttuitti b Abd(u) Manii. 5 ■. *- 9 «■ 
N»rlr. Jewidi Iribo» Uvi. 33. 39. 7*. 

73. 74. 7*-7. 8». **• 

Natr b. lUrith. Ci n. 
Nrbuchadnemr, *wd. xxxti. l*iv. 
NeRUtt. *o, 

Neh&wnd, 217. 

Nejdttt AiArtk*. thB. 336. 
Neo-Hatouiim. 456. 

Nestoriutt IL 

Nestonous, th», li. Iv, Uvt, 219. 3 * 5 - 

3 * 6 . 

N»ce. Couocil of. xl, 1.14*. »4*- 
Nikophoro*. ByunUne Empcror. 49« • 
Nineveh, xxx «1, xxxt. 

Niwbt». 363. 

■iy>«4 (" rntention "), 473. 

Nittiml. poct, J96. 437 
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Nliimith, Ihr, 370. 

Niriin nd-Dln AwUyi, 47%-*. 

Nuim ul-Mulk, 340, 370. 3S1. 444. 

«»«. 4^5. 49« 

Niiir, Mtnnulr Collph. 462 
Noab. >5. 

Norntan*, Ute, 187. 

Noubakhi, aatrtinnrow, 3O0. 
Nu’m&niiu, tbe, 343. 

Niiairu, th*. 34J 

NuUyla, wlle ol 'Abtl ul-Mutlelib, 

7« 

Nuwaiti. historian, 390. 


Oboidah. 6*. 

Obaidullah b. Abb&a. 30O. 

Obaidullab al-Mahdi. 323 3U. 3*3. 
53* ». 336. 

Ohaidnllab b. 7i>-4d. 301. >02. 

Ohod. battle ol. 68-71. 73. 279. 

Okba b. Abb Mu ait, 6j, 

Oroan. 333, 3J6. 357 
Omar b. Abdul Arir, CaUpb. 303 
458 n. 

Omor b. Khald&n, phy»ia»t, 379, 
Otnai b. al-Khattib, CaUpb. 6. 37-«. 
49. ®9. «*5». *». **7. *«*. **>• 
234, 274, 2751». 278. 4”9. s8o. 281. 
49«. 3«. 3*3. 355. «9*. «95 
Onuir Khayy&m. 340, 377. 381. 4<H - 
Omayma, daughtrr ot Abd ul-.Mut- 
tatllb, 7 n. 

Omeyya b Khalal. 17. 

Omeyyadea, lxv n. 41.148. 281-3 495. 
y>*-5. 3»7. 3o8. 3»«. 3**». 3*«. 
363 «. 3t*3. 3«*. 37*- «**. «3* 
Ophirri, thc. xlvii. 

Origcn. xjvi. xlix. 

Ormuul. god. xxx. xxxiii. 161, 191. 
*P* 

< rrpljic.fi, th«, xiiii 

‘Omnk the TAychtc chicf. 104*3. 

CHima, pcwt. 485. 

Onima b Zaid. 115. 264. 

0*c(xdcr Bami, prophet. 191 n. 
OacliAlmnab. propliet. 192 n. 

Ouric, Hgyptiaa god. xl. 189. 

Otm&n b. 'Afl&n. CoUph. 21. 67, 88 n, 
103 122.127. 43«. 47«. ***-3- *93. 
294-6, 297. 323 363 366. 492. 49» 
Otm&n b. Huwairith, 13 14. 

Ottti&n b MnkrOn. 67 n 
Otm&s b. Talka, 3. 

Otba b. BabTa. 27-8. 46. 


P. 

lUttie, Tum. 440. 

Pnrnirniu. xxxiv. 

Piithlim«, the. xxxv, lv. 

Patripawaru, thr. xxxix, 

PsmiI, St . xxxviU, xxxix, 239 
Pani. Pop*. 339»- 
Iknliciana. the. »20. 33». 33*- 

-. Mantchraui. 347, 319. 

PcUngiana, the. xx. 423.177. 
lyriihek Kh&num, •eoctory to Sul- 
t&n Muitala. 393 n. 

Peneoalii. zxnv. 

rvXxxix. XXXIV. liv, briii n. 227. 

*34. 47®- 
Petcr. St.. ax xix. 

Petrarcb. 23«- 
Philotaa, xxxtv. 

ISlatc. lxx. 

Piato, lli, t8t. 

Praxeti». xlvii, 

Prcabylerian», the, 119- 
Priacilla, prophcteaas xlvii. 
PytUagoican», the. xUii 

R. 

mMti. tbe. 4«*■ 

K&U'a al-Baari, 2*9, 48* 

Rabl a b. NitAr. larniiy of. txvl. 

RaW a b. Omcyya b. Kbalai. <14 n. 
Kaih&na, wile ol the Prophet. 82. 
Ramdli&, UiU ul. *7- 
Renan, M.. 482, 484 
Richard, Ktng ot England, 339 n, 
34*» 

njAdu, a kind ut pcxsr-tax, 3, 4. 5. ft . 
9 * 

«igaud, Archbtshop. 252. 

Rodcrick the Coth. 287. 

Rcriha. tn N&jd. lxrii n. 

Koland. Uie Knight. 252. 

Rome, aack ot. 210. 303- 
Itouahan BAyeitd. »e* B&ye*id. 
Kouahenia». the. 343. 
iiukaiya. daughter ol the Propbet, 67. 
Rustatn. tamily of. 373. 


Sabclliaa», thc. x&x. 

Sa’d. tribn of. 9. 

Sa d b. Abi WakkA». 21. 

Sa‘d b. Mu'i*. 78. 79-80, 8*. 

Sa‘d b. 'Ub&da 78. 

Saddocees, tbe. xxxvii. 

Sa‘di. poet» to6n, 396, 437. 491. 493- 
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SwlT». Mulla, J49, 451. 

Stdr nd-Dto. Hr. 343. 

SaU. hill ol. «3. </,. 

Saliwli. the. 400. 451 

SaHAh. AbUisrde Caliph. 30«. 

309. 310-11. 315. 3&7> . 

Safi nd-Pta. aacator at th* Salawis, 

Saoya. daaghter of Abd al MuttrOlb. 

Safi"a. w,i* ot tbe Ptophet. «37. 
Solm. 63 

Saiwio. brothnr of Ahft Suhln, 7. 
Soiw&n b Ouieyya. 95. 

Sart b. Zul Yeecn. 10. 

Soil tul DowU. prince of Aleppo. 395. 
446. 

tajjUanaihtnt. the. 471. 

S»ktna. rlnnghter of Imftm Haaain. 
«35- 

Sakrin, lormer huaband of Swula. 
»33 

Sakya-Munl (Buddha), »11. 

SaUdin. tai. 314. J«t, 448, 477. 4 8 7- 
SUehias, the. J11-3 
Selerno. 36*, 397. 

SaUbali. in Spuin, 39»- 
Salraa. wife of Hiahira, 5. 

Salm&n the Peraian. i$6 n. 308. 
SiraAnidr*. the. 184. 37*- 
Samarcand, 384. 383. 484. 

S&marra. 143. 
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